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THE IRISH MAGISTRACY—CASE OF 
MR. KIRWAN, S.M. 
HE Eart of EGLINTON said, he felt 
he owed an apology to their Lordships 
for bringing under their consideration a case 
which was somewhat personal to himself; 
but as the facts were at present very im- 


perfectly known to the public, he thought | 
it expedient that it should be better known | 
in all its details. In bringing forward the | 
case of Mr. Kirwan, he need scarcely say | 





Earl of Eglinton’s) own conduct in this 
transaction had been right and proper, but 
still more for the purpose of preventing 
such inexpedient acts of the Government 
being again renewed. The case was one 
arising out of the late general election, in 
which, he need not remind their Lordships, 
and in Ireland especially, there were a 
great many cases of riot and turbulence, 
even more, perhaps, than usually occurred 
on such oceasions. The circumstances in 
which Mr. Kirwan was concerned, took 
place in connexion with the election for 
the county of Mayo, at a place called Bal- 
lina, where that gentleman was the magis- 
trate deputed to keep the peace on the 
occasion in question. He (the Earl of 





that he was actuated by no feeling of hos-| Eglinton) should be compelled to read at 
tility towards the noble Earl who had sue-|some little length the ease which was 
ceeded him in the Government of Ireland | made out in the public papers; but as those 
(the Earl of St. Germans), with whom he! papers contained the only evidence which 
had always been on terms of friendship, | he had of the part he had taken in those 
and certainly with no feeling of ill-will or| transactions, it was absolutely necessary 
rancour towards the gentleman whose con-| that he should read some extracts from 
duct was the subject of the inquiry. He/them, He had first had his attention call- 
brought the case forward partly for the|ed to the events at Ballina by a letter 
purpose of truth, to show that his (the| written by Mr. Kirwan to the Under Seere- 
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tary at Dublin Castle, dated the 24th of 
July last. In that letter Mr. Kirwan 
said— 


‘*T have the honour to acquaint you, that 
about six o’clock on yesterday I escorted fifty- 
three freeholders to the quay, within about one 
mile and a half from the Court-house. As we 
were marching through the town we were pelted 
with stones, one of which struck a private of the 
3rd Buffs ; several hit the sub-inspector of police, 
and one the hat which I wore. The attack was 
instantaneous, and never anticipated. I read the 
Riot Act, and ordered the men to prime and load ; 
and at the most imminent risk of my own life, 
in order to avoid the shedding of a drop of 
blood, I rushed among the mob, and remonstrated 
with them, and fully explained the fatal conse- 
quences that would ensue if they threw another 
stone. The Roman Catholic clergymen did every- 
thing in their power to preserve the peace ; and I 
am truly happy to tell you that, without allowing 
the military to fire (except one shot, which I am 
informed went off by mere accident), I safely em- 
barked the fifty-three voters on board a steamer 
which awaited them. The escort only consisted 
of sixty men, rank and file, two mounted police, 
and a sub-inspector (Mr. Fox), whose conduct I 
cannot command words to praise as he deserves. 
We all acted with the greatest possible coolness, 
forbearance, and humanity, or otherwise I should 
have this day to report to you, I am sure (if 
spared by Providence, and able to do so), the 
deaths of several inhabitants of Ballina, I have 
toadd that Mr. Howley, D.L. and J.P., of Belleck 
Castle, was appointed by the sheriff one of my 
assistants ; and a better magistrate I never had 
the honour of doing duty with. His views and 
mine perfectly coincided, and he has been con- 
tinually acting since he received his deputation. 
The sub-inspector and I every night patrol the 
town, and in truth we have had but little rest 
since my arrival here. I trust that the town will 
be tranquil in a few days, after the Members will 
be declared ; and you may rest assured I shall do 
everything in my power to preserve the peace. I 
refer you to my report of the 20th instant. The 
commanding officer, sub-inspector, and I perfectly 
agree in opinion as to the force not being suffi- 
cient to preserve the peace, &c. From the great 
excitement that prevailed, we were obliged to 
take a house for the military, and remove them 
from the places in which they were billeted. I 
should say that the mob consisted of at least two 
thousand persons, and although a magistrate for 
near nineteen years, and of very considerable 
experience, I never had a more arduous duty to 
perform than on yesterday.” 


The Under Secretary received another 
letter from Mr. Kirwan, dated the 29th of 
July, in which the latter said— 


“Previous to leaving Ballina I made further 
inquiries on oath, and find that one of the pri- 
vates of the 3rd Buffs went out of the ranks four 
or five paces, without being ordered, took aim at a 
man contiguous to me, and fired. The ball hit 
the ground or wall, but very luckily no person 
was hurt. Several of the party of military under 
my command appeared to be undisciplined re- 
cruits. While patrolling the town with the con- 
stabulary at night, a pane of glass was broken at 


The Earl of Eglinton 
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Moran’s house, and a shot was immediately fired 
out of the window, and hit two children. Mr. 
Howley, D.L. and J.P., the sub-inspector, and I, 
accompanied the constabulary, and it is wonder- 
ful that we escaped injury. A better officer or 
party of police I never commanded. Iam sorry 
I cannot say this much of the military, whom I 
had enough to do to prevent firing upon the 
mob, amounting, it is now generally supposed, to 
at least three thousand persons. Some of the 
stones were thrown over the houses from lanes 
and yards, and if the military had fired (contrary 
to my orders) while I was, at the imminent risk 
of my own life, dispersing the infuriated assem- 
blage, not only would I be shot, but all the mili- 
tary and freeholders whom I was protecting would 
be surrounded, afd their lives immediately after- 
wards sacrificed ; but several of the inhabitants 
would suffer also. ‘ Prudence is the best part of 
valour.’ With so small a force (not even one 
dragoon), I say, without fear of contradiction, no 
magistrate ever yet performed so arduous a duty 
withou tallowing one life to be taken, or one 
person to be seriously injured ” 


After reading these two letters, he (the 
Earl of Eglinton) supposed that some- 
thing heroic had been performed by Mr. 
Kirwan of Ballina, and he knew he had 
the power of bestowing on Mr. Kirwan 
the honour of knighthood, or of making 
him a privy councillor, and after reading 
those letters the honour would not have 
been entirely thrown away. The face of 
matters, however soon changed. There 
were rumours spread abroad that the elec- 
tion at Ballina had not been so well man- 
aged as had been represented, and there 
were some singular complimentary letters 
published which had passed between the 
Roman Catholic priests and Mr. Kirwan, 
and the inhabitants complained. He (the 
Earl of Eglinton), therefore, intimated to 
the Under Secretary that he should write 
to Mr. Kirwan, requiring some explanation 
of the reports which were in circulation, 
and asking him whether a letter which had 
appeared in the papers, dated the 24th 
July, and addressed to the Roman Catho- 
lie clergyman of Ballina and its vicinity, 
was correct. That letter, written by Mr. 
Kirwan to the Roman Catholic clergymen 
in question, was in these words :— 
‘* Ballina, Six o’clock, p. m., Saturday, 
July 24, 1852. 

‘** Reverend Gentlemen—I take the earliest op- 
portunity of returning you my most sincere heart- 
felt thanks for the able assistance you have given 
my most sincere friend, Mr. Howley, of Beleek 
Castle, D.L., J.P., and me, in preserving the peace 
here since my arrival. Iam at a loss for words 
to enable me sufficiently to eulogise the humanity 
and bravery which you displayed when that most 
efficient and kindhearted officer, Mr. Fox, sub- 
inspector of constabulary, some of the military, 
and myself, were struck with stones by an excited 
multitude of persons, while I was escorting through 
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the town to the quay fifty-four gentlemen, who | 
voted (I am informed) for Colonel M‘Alpine, and 
when I was under the painful necessity of reading 
the Riot Act, and giving orders to prime and Joad 
but not to fire; and were it not that you rushed 
with me among the people, and commanded them 
to disperse peaceably, at this most critical period 
the most deplorable consequences would doubtless 
have ensued. But, blessed be the Almighty God! 
I shall return to my station at Boyle in a few 
days, without allowing any serious injury to be 
done to either person or property; and I trust 
that I have impartially discharged my duties to 
Her most gracious Majesty the Queen and the 
public, to whose judgment I most respectfully 
submit, although my conduct has been censured 
by a few ‘individuals.’ However, ‘Vox popult 
vow Dei.’”’ 


Mr. Kirwan returned an answer, dated 
“Boyle, 2nd August, 1852,” to the 
Under Secretary, in which he admitted 
that the letter bearing his signature and 
published in the newspaper was authentic 
—but there was a considerable change in 
the tone of his langnage. He added— | 


“ If I have erred in writing the letter of thanks, 
I am truly sorry for it. (‘Every man is liable to 
err.’) In consequence of being grossly calumnia- 
ted, I used the Latin quotation, intending to con- 
vey that I did not fear the result of my conduct 
being publicly inquired into, nor do I; but if the 
phrase does not convey my meaning, I can truly | 
assure you I did not read a Latin book these | 


twenty-one years.” | 
| 


Mr. Kirwan then concluded as follows :— | 


“T am very much fretted lest my letter (as | 
published) has displessed his Excellency; but 
when he will know how I acted on the most try- 
ing emergency any stipendiary magistrate in Ire- 
land (I believe) was placed, I most earnestly hope , 
and pray to have his approbation of all my con- | 
duct; and to his Excellency’s humane judgment I 
now submit with confidence, and in his merey, if | 
I have unintentionally erred, in any manner what- 
ever,” ° 


The next document was a memorial from 
a considerable number of the inhabitants 
of Ballina, complaining of the conduct of 
Mr. Kirwan and the Roman Catholic 
priests, and stating the grounds on which 
they objected to his conduct. First, they 
stated — 

“That the neighbourhood in and about the 
town of Ballina has been kept in a state of great 
political excitement for the last fortnight, in con- 
sequence of the elections which were about taking 
place in the county of Mayo, and also in the county 
of Sligo, from whence Ballina is separated by the 
Tiver Moy. That the nomination for said two 
counties took place on the same day in Castlebar 
and Sligo respectively, and that for some days 
previously thereto, and also during the holding of 
said elections, the grossest intimidation and acts 
of violence were systematically put in practice 
against all the voters of Colonel M‘Alpine, who 
was the Conservative candidate in the county of 
Mayo, and in a few instances against Roman 
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Catholic voters who had either determined to re - 
main neutral, or to exercise their franchise in favour 
of the Conservative candidate. That large mobs 
of boys, men, and women, continued to parade 
through the streets of Ballina and Ardnaree, who 
insulted the inhabitants by groaning and calling 
them the most opprobrious names, and that 
such mobs appeared to act in concert, and to be 
excited to the highest degree by reason of the 
posting of inflammatory placards through the said 
towns of Ballina and Ardnaree, in which Colonel 
M‘Alpine, the Conservative candidate, and his 
supporters were by implication identified with and 
held responsible for the riots which took place at 
Stockport. That such placards were publicly dis- 
tributed from the carriage of a magistrate of this 
neighbourhood, on his return from the nomination 


| of candidates at Castlebar, on Tuesday the 20th 


instant, by three or four Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, who accompanied said magistrate through 
the streets of Ballina, while distributing said 
placards. That shortly after the arrival of the 
said J. A. Kirwan, one of the local magistrates, 
William Mally, Esq., having been informed that 
the mob of the town were becoming very riotous, 
and were using threats and violence towards 
some of the inhabitants, at once applied to the 
said J. A. Kirwan to accompany him into the 
town, in order, by the timely arrest and pun- 
ishment of the ringleaders, to suppress the mob; 
that the said J. A. Kirwan positively refused 
to assist the said William Mally in calling out 
the police, or in dispersing said mob, but, on 
the contrary, went into the house of the sub-in- 
spector of police, which is situated in the outskirts 
of the town, where he continued for the remainder 
of the day and evening, instead of being in that 
part of the town, and situate near the police bar- 
rack, where he could more promptly render assist- 
ance in case such became necessary. That the 
house of a medical gentleman, who is a respec- 
table voter in the town, having been attacked on 
the evening of the 20th inst., and the windows 
broken, such voter at once applied to the said J. 
A. Kirwan for assistance and protection, but was 
refused on the ground that there was not sufficient 
police force then available in the town. That the 
said J. A. Kirwan during these proceedings re- 
mained in the house of the said sub-inspector, and 
expressed little or no concern at the state of the 
town, but, on the contrary, made light of the oc- 
currences, That by such impunity the mob con- 
siderably increased in numbers and violence, so as 
to render it dangerous for any Protestant to ap- 
pear in the streets of Ballina without the serious 
risk of being stoned or otherwise maltreated, and 
that in consequence many, at great personal in- 
convenience, were unable to stir abroad. That on 
the night of Thursday, the 22nd instant, the house 
of a Roman Catholic shopkeeper and voter in the 
town, named Daniel Moran, who declined to take 
any part in the election for the county of Mayo, 
was attacked by the mob, the windows broken, 
and the inmates threatened with such violence 
that in self-defence they fired upon their assail- 
ants, three of whom were wounded, and that in 
consequence it was necessary to place a body of 
police in charge of said house, so as to prevent any 
renewal of the attack. That said Moran had been 
exposed for several days before this to the grossest 
outrage and intimidation, by reason of men being 
plaeed at the door of the shop, in order to prevent 
any person dealing or in any manner holding com- 
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munication with him. That on said last-men- 
tioned day the crowd of disorderly persons so in- 
creased, and their conduct became so violent, in 
consequence of the impunity with which they had 
been treated, that at a meeting of the Protestant 
inhabitants of the town they determined to arm 


themselves for general protection, but, previously | 


to doing so, addressed a respectful but earnest 
letter of remonstrance to the said J. A. Kirwan, 
urging him to take upa better position in the 
town than where he was then located, and to 
adopt more decisive measures for their protection, 
to which communication J. A. Kirwan made no 
reply. That shortly after said letter of remon- 
strance was presented to the said J. A. Kirwan, 
one of the mob was arrested for riotous and dis- 
orderly conduct, and a party of the police force, 
consisting of five men, were directed to bring him 
a prisoner to Bridewell, and while proceeding 
thereto an attempt was made to rescue said pri- 
soner, and the police foree who had him in charge 
were severely beaten and pelted with stones, not- 
withstanding which they acted with such intre- 
pidity that they not only retained their prisoner, 
but arrested two of the persons who attempted 
the rescue. That the said J. A. Kirwan, who 
was then in the police barrack, was made aware 
of the attack on the police, and entreated to call 
out an extra number, as well as the military, in 
order to suppress the violence of the mob, 
which at that time exceeded all previous bounds. 
That the said J. A. Kirwan, assisted by Edward 
llowley, Esq., a local magistrate of this vicinity, 
who was deputed to act during the said election, 
did accordingly call out an additional force of 
police and the military, by which means the mob 
were prevented from continuing their attack on 
the police, or rescuing the said prisoners ; but the 
said Edward Howley and the said J. A. Kirwan, 
after having had a conference with three Roman 
Catholic clergymen, at once liberated said three 
prisoners, within a few minutes after their arrest 
in the public streets of Ballina, in the presence of 
the military and police, some of whom stated that 
such a proceeding was in itself sufficient to make 
them lay down their arms. That the military 
force consisted of about fifty men and two officers, 
and the police of about thirty-five men and one offi- 
cer; and application in writing having been made 
by a professional gentleman for an escort to bring 
the voters in the interest of the Conservative can- 
didate to the polling booth from the districts of 
Killala and Crossmolina (six miles distant), said 
application was refused, on the ground that the 
said J. A. Kirwan had not sufficient force at his 
command. That a special steamer was accord- 
ingly employed at night, which conveyed forty-two 
voters from Killala to Ballina, in order to vote for 
the Conservative candidate. That after voting, an 
escort became necessary, in order to return said 
voters in safety to said steamer, and the said J. 
A. Kirwan consented to escort them, accompanied 
by a large body of military, police, and one or two 
other local magistrates. That immediately after 
proceeding from the court-house the said escort 
and voters were attacked by a ferocious mob, with 
stones and other missiles, and were it not for the 
courage displayed by the military and police, the 
said voters would have been murdered or most 
seriously injured. ‘That a prisoner was at once 
taken, for being prominently concerned in said 
attack, but was liberated immediately by said Ed- 
ward Ilowley and J. A. Kirwan; and the result of 
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which was, that in a few minutes afterwards the 
said escort and voters were again violently attack- 
ed by the mob while passing through the streets 
of Ballina, some of whom were severely wounded; 
and at length the said J. A. Kirwan, after his 
being repeatedly urged, read the Riot Act. That 
shortly afterwards a soldier, who had been wound. 
ed, fired on the assailants, and dispersed them, by 
which means the voters were eventually placed on 
board the steamer. That the said J. A. Kirwan, 
during his residence in the town, was in the habit 
of associating and spending his evenings with Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen and others of the most 
prominent partisans of the Liberal candidates, 
thereby giving the rabble good reason to suppose 
that he was not disposed to act with perfect impar- 
tiality, and that their misconduct would be over- 
looked, or dealt with in a more lenient manner 
than the circumstances of the case would warrant. 
That the supremacy of the law was ignominiously 
compromised in the early part of the proceedings 
by the said J. A. Kirwan, who at one period, in- 
stead of upholding the dignity of his commission, 
by making use of the force under his charge for 
the purpose of repelling mob violence, called on 
the people in the name of O'Connell to desist.” * 


Magistracy— 


Then there was a letter dated the 4th of 
August, 1852, from Captain Floyd, of the 
3rd Regiment, in which he expressed an 
opinion very unfavourable to Mr. Kirwan. 
Captain Floyd said — 

“T now regret extremely that I feel it my duty 
to pass some remarks upon the conduct of Mr. 
Kirwan, the magistrate in charge during the late 
elections. First of all I must report, that on 
Thursday, the 22nd July, I was ordered out in aid 
of the civil power. Before I had time to reach 
the spot where the riot had taken place, the po- 
lice, under Sub-Inspector Fox, had quelled the 
disturbance, and had taken three prisoners. These 
prisoners were liberated, in the face of the mili- 
tary and a crowd of about 300 people, by Mr. 
Kirwan—an act which had a very bad effect. The 
next day, Friday, we took a man up for throwing 
stones. This man was likewise released by Mr. 
Kirwan, and that in the presence of about 5,000 
people. I have no doubt that the affray which 
took place on the 23rd July would never have 
taken place had the above-mentioned magistrate 
acted firmly. It was with the greatest diffi- 
eulty that I and others prevailed upon him to read 
the Riot Act; and when he did, he read but a part 
of it. I could bring other circumstances concern- 
ing the conduct of Mr. Kirwan to the notice of 
the Commander-in-Chief, but I consider it unne- 
cessary, as I hear the inhabitants of Ballina have 
reported him to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


Eventually he (the Earl of Eglinton) select- 
ed Mr. Martley, a Queen’s Counsel, and a 
man of moderate opinions, to institute an 
inquiry into the whole circumstances of 
this case, and he would now read to their 
Lordships a few extracts from that gentle- 
man’s report. Mr. Martley said— 

‘*In the evening of Tuesday, the 21st of July, 
Mr. Howley [Mr. Howley was a partisan of the 
Liberal candidates] returned from Castlebar, and 
drove in his carriage through the town of Ballina, 
accompanied by the same persons, or nearly 80, 
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who had gone with him in the morning, and fol- 
lowed by a considerable crowd of persons, shout- 
ing and cheering. Mr. Howley sat on the driving 
seat; the clergymen were within the carriage, 
which was aclose one. As the carriage proceeded 
through the town, placards, printed in large let- 
ters, were dropped and distributed in the street 
by the persons in the carriage. One of them was 
produced, and accompanies this report. It is in 
the following terms :—‘ Catholic electors of Mayo, 
remember Stockport! The poor Irish Catholics 
were butchered by the Orangemen! The houses 
of the poor Irish Catholics were levelled by the 
Orangemen! The chapels of the poor Irish 
Catholics were burned by the Orangemen! The 
priests of the poor Irish Catholics were hunted 
by the Orangemen! Catholic electors of Mayo, 
M‘Alpine is an Orangeman! and went specially up 
to Dublin to get in Vance and Grogan, the Orange 
candidates. Hurrah for Moore and Higgins!’ 
Similar placards were posted at different places 
through the town The populace, which 
had been much excited during part of the day, 
became very riotous during the evening... .... 
On Tuesday evening the mob appears for the first 
time to have proceeded to acts of actual violence, 
by breaking the windows of the houses of several 
respectable persons who were obnoxious to them. 
.».... Mr. Kirwan consulted with Mr. Cruice, 
a brother resident magistrate, who happened to 
be at Ballina (but not on duty) as to the prudence 
of going out in presence of the mob with sucha 
force as he had at his disposal, and Mr. Cruice 
concurred in the opinion that such a measure 
would not be safe I regret to be obliged 
to state my opinion that the conduct of Mr. 
Kirwan in this part of the transaction was defi- 
cient both in energy and judgment; that the 
state of the force at his disposal at half-past eight 
o’clock on Tuesday evening, when the outrages 
were first reported to him, did not warrant his in- 
action, and the order to the head constable to 
keep his men within their barracks; and that if 
at this early stage of the proceedings there had 
been a due demonstration of vigilance and vigour, 
the turbulent spirit of the populace might have 
been checked, and the outrages which subsequently 
took place might have been, at least to some ex- 
tent, prevented. . On Wednesday, the 
2\st, the populace again assembled in formidable 
numbers, and in a very turbulent manner, hoot- 
ing, hissing, and insulting, and threatening re- 
spectable persons. No measures were taken by 
Mr. Kirwan to repress this lawless conduct. The 
order to the police to remain within their bar- 
racks still continued Soon after this 
the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, a Presbyterian minister, 
reported to Mr. Kirwan and Sub-Inspector Fox 
that he had been grossly insulted and threatened 
by the mob, and called on them to take measures 
to remedy this state of things. He strongly re- 
presented the unruly conduct of the populace, by 
which peaceable persons were prevented from 
going about their ordinary business through the 
town, and he very sensibly observed, that the 
main point of assembly for the mob was the Mar- 
ket-cross, and that a small force posted there 
would be sufficient to repress the disturbance. 
He was told there was no sufficient force for the 
purpose; that the military who had arrived that 
afternoon were so fatigued that it would be un- 
reasonable to call them out; and Mr. Kirwan 
added, that he had never in his life seen so quiet 
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a mob at an election. The evidence of Mr. Arm- 
strong appears to me to be particularly deserving 
of attention, as well from his position and charac- 
ter as from the dispassionate tone in which his 
testimony was delivered.” 


At a later period on Wednesday evening 
there was a considerable disturbance. Mr. 
Martley proceeded to say :— 


* About eleven o’clock on Thursday morning, 
Mr. Howley, a local magistrate (one of those to 
whom the sheriff gave his deputation, and who is 
admitted to have been very active during the 
whole time in his endeavours to preserve the 
peace), arrested one of the rioters, and a head 
constable and five men were sent from the bar- 
rack to take the prisoner to the Bridewell. They 
were marching up Knox’s-street, towards the 
Market-cross, when they were violently assailed 
by the mob, who endeavoured to rescue the pri- 
soner. The party reached the Market-cross, where 
they were joined by the five men then on guard 
at Moran’s house; and though attacked and 
struck with stones and other missiles, they suc- 
ceeded, not only in retaining the prisoner, but in 
arresting two of the assailants. The alarm hav- 
ing been given, the rest of the constabulary force 
came to the assistance of their comrades ; and 
the party of the military also came up, with Mr. 
Kirwan at their head. Mr. Howley was present, 
and there were also several Roman Catholic 
priests among the crowd, exerting themselves to 
suppress the riot, and entreating the people to 
disperse. Mr. Kirwan, on coming up, told the 
mob that if they did not disperse he would read 
the Riot Act, and compel them to do so; and 
finding the prisoners in custody of the police, he 
at once most properly declared his determination 
that these persons should not be released from 
custody till after the election. This prudent reso- 
lution, however, he afterwards unfortunately aban- 
doned ; and a transaction occurred which appears 
to me to be in the highest degree reprehensible. 
Some conversation took place between Mr. Kir- 
wan, Mr. Howley, and some of the priests. Some 
person said to the mob, ‘Go home, and we will 
get the prisoners liberated ;’ and thereupon, al- 
though there was then a force under arms amply 
sufficient to have vindicated the authority of the 
law, and although Mr. Kirwan had shown that he 
was sensible of the importance of making an ex- 
ample of persons taken in the very act of perpe- 
trating a violent outrage, the prisoners were, by 
Mr. Howley’s order, publicly discharged, with a 
simple caution as to their future conduct.” 


Mr. Martley summed up the conclusions at 
which he had arrived in these terms :— 

“ First, as to the charge that the house of the 
sub-inspector, at which Mr. Kirwan took up his 
residence, was inconveniently situated, and .» as 
to prevent Mr. Kirwan from promptly giving his 
personal attendance and assistance when they 
might have been required, I am of opinion that 
there is no foundation for this charge, and that 
it was right and proper for Mr. Kirwan to accept 
the invitation of the constabulary officer. With 
respect to the refusal of Mr. Kirwan to detach 
any part of the force under his orders for the 
purpose of escorting voters from distant places, I 
am of opinion that he was justified in such re- 
fusal, and could not have safely complied with the 
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requisition, With reference to the liberation of a 
prisoner captured by a soldier during the attack 
on the escort of the Killala voters, I do not think 
that this charge has been established. . .. . It 
is stated in the memorial that ‘ Mr. Kirwan during 


his residence in the town was in the habit of as- | 


sociating and spending his evenings with Roman 


Catholic clergymen and others of the most promi- | 
nent partisans of the Liberal candidates, thereby | 


giving the rabble reason to suppose that he was 
not disposed to act with strict impartiality,’ de. 
In my opinion this charge is not sustained by the 
evidence, so far as evidence was offered on the 
subject. ..... It is further stated in the me- 
morial, ‘ that the supremacy of the law was in the 
early part of the proceedings ignominiously com- 
promised by Mr. Kirwan, who at one period, in- 
stead of upholding the dignity of his commission 
by making use of the force under his charge for 
the purpose of repelling mob violence, called on 
the people in the name of O’Connell to desist.’ 
The evidence on this allegation is that of Mr. 
Urquhart, a gentleman whose credit appears to 
be above all impeachment. .... On the whole, 
and considering that the expression is not one 
very likely to have been used, I think it possible 
that Mr. Urquhart may have been mistaken ; and 
I do not consider this charge so satisfactorily 
proved that it would be safe to rest upon it any 
judgment unfavourable to Mr. Kirwan.” 


Mr. Martley added— 


‘*T wish I could come to the same conclusion 
with respect to the other charges. The substance 
of these charges is this :—that Mr. Kirwan, being 
specially deputed to preserve the public peace, 
and finding the town in a state of some excite- 
ment, remained for some time wholly inactive, 
taking no measures to preserve the peace, and 
making light of the indications of disturbance ; 
that the turbulence of the mob progressively in- 
creased as they were encouraged by impunity ; 
that this formidable spirit of insubordination was 
further fostered by the ill-judged measure of pub- 
licly liberating prisoners arrested in the perpetra- 
tion of a most formidable outrage ; and, finally, 
that this want of energy and promptitude still 
continued on the first day of the polling, when the 
previous conduct of the mob towards gentlemen 
who were guilty merely of exercising their elective 
franchise had so nearly led to fatal consequences. 
I regret to say that for these charges there seems 
to me to be much foundation.” 


The Report proceeded— 


“The duty which Mr. Kirwan was sent to dis- 
charge was an arduous one, and required firmness 
and determination, as well as discretion and for- 
bearance ; and I cannot say that he proved him- 
self equal to the occasion. From the outset there 
appears to have been supineness and want of 
energy. No sufficient arrangements were made 
to repress the first attempts at outrage, nor was 
due attention paid to representations and remon- 
strances on the subject, which indeed should not 
have been necessary to a person placed in Mr. 
Kirwan’s position. Mr, Kirwan’s justification of 
his conduct in remaining so long inactive rests 
principally upon the inadequacy of the force at 
his disposal, and in the first instance the number 
of police was small, and would have been insuf- 
ficient to repress such tumults as occurred on 
Thursday and Friday ; but in the early stages of 
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| the excitement it would have been much more 
jeasily dealt with. Even on Wednesday, when 
| the head constable, without Mr. Kirwan’s order, 
marched out a portion only of the force in bar- 
'racks, the mob immediately gave way. It a 
pears to me, therefore, that the state of the force 
|under Mr. Kirwan’s command did not at any 
time justify his determination not to act, and 
that a timely display of firmness in the first in- 
stance would probably have repressed and pre- 
vented the riotous assemblage of people which 
afterwards became so formidable. As to the libe- 
ration of the prisoners on Thursday, both the act 
itself, and the manner in which it was effected, 
were ill-advised and fraught with mischievous 
tendencies, encouraging the lawless and turbulent 
by the prospect of impunity, leading the peaceable 
and orderly to apprehend that they were not to 
expect protection from the constituted authori- 
ties, and that it was necessary to arm themselves 
in their own defence, and thereby greatly increas- 
ing the danger of hostile collision between the diffe- 
rent classes. On Friday, the 24th, there seems to 
have been a want of judgment in the arrangements. 
There was no attempt made to prevent the masses 
of people from congregating, and occupying the 
positions in which they could act most effectually, 
although there can be no doubt that at that time 
the force of police and military was amply suffi- 
cient for preserving the internal quiet of the 
town. It appears to have been very imprudent 
to allow the military escorting the voters to be 
pressed upon and almost surrounded, and no less 
so to have so long delayed reading the Riot Act, 
by which the audacity of the mob was further in- 
creased ; and that the events of the day did not 
result in bloodshed and loss of life is attributable, 
under Providence, to the steadiness and forbear- 
ance of the military, under circumstances of great 
provocation, and to the gallant conduct of two 
mounted policemen, under the orders of their sub- 
inspector. It was not until Captain Floyd had 
threatened to act on his own responsibility that 
Mr. Kirwan consented to place the military in a 
position to protect their own lives and those of 
the persons whom they were escorting.” 


Mr. Martley went on to say— 


“« The evidence appears to me to establish that 
the Roman Catholic clergy, if they did not create 
the popular excitement, encouraged it up to the 
point when the hostile collision between the peo- 
ple and the authorities seemed to be immediately 
impending ; and then, on the two occasions de- 
tailed in the evidence, they exerted themselves 
energetically to prevent fatal consequences. On 
the last occasion their pacific interference was 
withheld until it had nearly come too late to pre- 
vent the loss of human life.” 


Having read so much against Mr. Kirwan, 
he would next read what had been said in 
his favour. Mr. Martley said— 

“The memorialists attribute the conduct of 
Mr. Kirwan, on which I have been obliged to 
observe, to partiality. I do not think that the 
| evidence I have received establishes this impu- 
| tation,” 

He added— 


| When Mr. Kirwan did act, he seems to have 
done so to the best of his judgment, and with a 
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sincere desire to preserve the public peace. On 
the occasion of escorting the Killala voters, wha 
were of the party to which he is supposed to 
have been unfavourable, he did not spare himself, 
but was as much exposed to danger as the objects 
of the popular fury.” 


Now let their Lordships consider the case 
as established against Mr. Kirwan. It had 
been proved that Mr. Kirwan remained in- 
active (he quoted the words of Mr, Martley) 
when the riot was formidable, and said he 
had never seen so quiet an election, and 
consequently refused to call out the police, 
whereas he wrote to him (the Earl of Eg- 
linton) a letter stating that he was a ma- 
gistrate for nineteen years, and never had 
a more arduous duty to perform. It was 
not denied that he wrote complimentary 
letters to the priests, who on their part 
had circulated inflammatory placards and 
excited popular discontent. It was stated 
also by Mr. Martley that the conduct of 
Mr. Kirwan was deficient both in energy 
and action, and was not equal to the occa- 
sion; that the liberation of the prisoners 
was ill-advised and was attended with dan- 
ger, and that he did not read the Riot Act 
until Captain Floyd threatened to act upon 
his own responsibility. Then came the 
question, How was he to deal with a ma- 
gistrate who had acted in this manner ? 
No one would contend that he ought to 
have been allowed to escape without some 
marks of displeasure on the part of the 
Executive Government. He (the Earl of 
Eglinton) had three lines open to him. 
He presumed there were none of their 
Lordships, after what he had read, who 
would imagine that he could have given 
him a reward, as he had before stated. 
He was sure that none of their Lordships 
could think that he should let him off with- 
out some mark of his disapprobation. It 
was open to him to censure him, to dismiss 
him, or to suspend him from the exercise 
of his functions for a given period. As to 
adopting the line of censuring him, he did 
not entertain it for a moment ; for he must 
admit, though with some degree of pain, to 
their Lordships, that the stipendiary ma- 
gistrates in Ireland were not all adequate 
to the very difficult services they had to 
perform. He was convinced that if two- 


thirds of the seventy-one stipendiary ma- 
gistrates in Ireland were efficient men, they 
would be fully adequate to discharge all 
the business which was now thrown on the 
whole body; but at the same time he must 
say there were some stipendiary magis- 
trates in Ireland who were as fit to do their 
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duty in any difficulty in which they might 
be involved as any other persons in Her 
Majesty’sdominions. He resolved, as he be- 
fore said, not to censure Mr. Kirwan. Had 
he done so, Mr. Kirwan would have put 
the censure in his pocket. It might have 
affected his feelings, but would not have 
operated as a warning to deter his brother 
magistrates from similar misconduct on 
future occasions, and it would have afforded 
no satisfaction to the inhabitants of Bal- 
lina, who in his (the Earl of Eglinton’s) 
opinion were justly indignant at Mr. Kir- 
wan’s conduct. He hesitated, he must 
confess, between dismissal and suspension; 
but when he saw the opinion of Mr. Martley, 
aequitting him of partiality, and when he 
looked to the good character that Mr. Kir- 
wan had always borne, he limited himself 
to what he then and still considered a most 
lenient sentence under the circnmstances, 
namely, suspension from his functions, and 
from the receipt of his salary, for six 
months. Having inflicted what he con- 
sidered to be a lenient punishment on Mr. 
Kirwan, he was certainly more than sur- 
prised when he found that the first public 
executive act of his successor, in conjunc- 
tion with a proposal to reinstate in the 
magistracy a noble Earl (the Earl of Ro- 
den)—which proposal the high feelings of 
that noble Lord prevented him from agree- 
ing to—was to do away with at once, and 
put an end to at once, this very lenient 
punishment which he had awarded against 
Mr. Kirwan. He believed it was on the 
second day after the arrival of Lord St. 
Germans in Ireland that the Under Secre- 
tary was ordered to write to Mr. Kirwan, 
stating that he was at liberty to exercise 
his functions again. There was no coun- 
try in the world that stood so much in 
need of firmness and impartiality as Ire- 
land. There was no people in the world 
on whom it was so necessary to impress 
the idea that they are governed equitably 
as the Irish, While the Government of 
Ireland was subject to such constant 
changes, he could not but think it was most 
inexpedient that the public acts of any 
Viceroy should be overruled by his succes- 
sor except on the strongest grounds, or on 
some great change of the political system. 
He could not help thinking that this act 
was one uncalled for, and was an improper 
exercise of a new-born authority, He pro- 
tested against it, because he considered 
the meaning which was to be gathered 
from this act of his successor, would tend 
to lower the character of the viceroyalty, 
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and because it appeared to him to be a 
return to a system of governing Ireland 
through means of the priests—a system 
which had been often tried in Ireland, but 
which had invariably failed, and he regret- 
ted to see some indication of a return to it 
in the first acts of the new Government. 
Ireland had been too long the battle-field 
of English party strife. Her best interests 
had been too often bargained away for 
party votes, and he could not help saying 
that the only way in which they could 
hope to bring Ireland to the state of pros- 
perity which he was sure all their Lord- 
ships wished that country to possess, would 
be by carrying out in action the words of 

ood import which the noble Earl at the 
read of the Government had made use of 
in that House, but which in a few days 
afterwards were falsified, not on the part 
of the noble Earl, but on the part of one 
of his subordinates, avowedly on his own 
responsibility, and on which occasion a line 
of conduct was taken that could not but 
appear to be the beginning of a return to 
that pernicious system which every noble 
Lord connected with Ireland must join with 
him in wishing to see put anend to. He 
must apologise to their Lordships for de- 
taining them so long, and begged to move 
for the papers referred to in his notice, and 
which he need hardly say were not in ex- 
istence; but he had given notice of moving 
for them to enable him to make the state- 
ment which he had submitted to their 
Lordships. 

Moved— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, for Copies of the Representations made 
to the Earl of St. Germans which induced him 
to reinstate Mr. Kirwan.” 


The Eart of ABERDEEN said, he 
supposed that it was because the question 
was an Irish one that the noble Earl had 
adopted the somewhat Hibernian course of 
moving for the production of something not 
in existence. As regarded the question be- 
fore the House, however, he was not sur- 
prised that the noble Earl should feel warm- 
ly ona subject, in which he conceived, how- 
ever erroneously, that an amputation had 
been cast on his authority while he was 
exercising the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. It appeared to him, however, 
that the noble Earl attached too much im- 
portance to the act to which he referred; 
and he could assure the noble Earl that by 
the act in question the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant had not the remotest intention of 
applying the slightest censure to the deci- 
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sion which his predecessor had come to in 
“the case of Mr. Kirwan. The act of which 
the noble Earl complained was of course 
carried into effect on the arrival of the new 
Lord Lieutenant in Dablin; but, in truth, 
it was resolved on long before the depar- 
ture of that noble Lord from this country. 
The proposition had been submitted to him 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) lung before his no- 
ble Friend left London, and he agreed to 
it without the slightest reference to any 
proceeding on the part of the noble Earl. 
The noble Earl had explained the reasons 
which induced him to inflict upon this gen- 
tleman a suspension from his office for six 
months. Now, as a matter of opinion, he 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) must confess his 
own opinion was against that proceeding 
which the noble Earl had adopted. That 
was the first time he had ever any know- 
ledge of this subject, and therefore his re- 
marks did not apply particularly to this 
ease; but in general he could understand 
dismissing a magistrate or censuring a 
magistrate; but he could not think it a 
wholesome exercise of authority to suspend 
a magistrate for six months. In the pre- 
sent case, he could not see what benefit 
the suspension for six months could do this 
gentleman, except to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of renewing his studies in Latin. 
The suspended magistrate would return to 
the exercise of his functions exactly the 
same man as he was before. He would 
be neither better nor worse for that sus- 
pension, and he confessed, therefore, that it 
appeared to him that suspension was an 
injudicious mode of inflicting punishment. 
He thought there might be very good rea- 
sons for inflicting a severe censure, and there 
might have easily been found means to 
prevent Mr. Kirwan from putting this cen- 
sure in his pocket. It would have been 
made known to the people of Ballina that 
he was severely censured, and he thought, 
on the whole, that that would have been 
the proper mode of punishment for the 
noble Earl to adopt. The noble Earl 
did not think it proper to dismiss Mr. 
Kirwan altogether, in which opinion he 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) agreed. After 
the impartial and fair statement of Mr. 
Martley, it would have been difficult for 
him to do so; because whatever errors of 
judgment Mr. Kirwan might have display- 
ed, he was fully acquitted of all the im- 
portant charges that had been made against 
him. He would again assure the noble 
Earl that it was not in the least degree 
the intention of his noble Friend the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland to find fault with his 
conduct; but his noble Friend thought 
that this six months’ suspension was an 
unusual punishment to inflict upon a ma- 
gistrate, and he could not see there was 
any objection to reniitting two months of 
that period. He thought a Lord Lieuten- 
ant might be at liberty to exercise his dis- 
cretion in releasing a magistrate from that 
punishment which was inflicted upon him 
for the space of six months, and to remit 
two months of that period, without being 
supposed to cast an imputation on the con- 
duct of his predecessor. He could assure 
the noble Earl that in this instance it was 
the most untrue suspicion that could pos- 
sibly be entertained of the conduct of Lord 
St. Germans. As he (the Earl of Aber- 
deen) had already said, this was not the 
first act of Lord St. Germans on entering 
on the duties of the Lord Lieutenancy ; 
but though it had been determined on three 
weeks before he went to Ireland, he could 
of course only promulgate the order on his 
arrival in Ireland. He did not exactly un- 


derstand what was the particular object of 
the noble Earl on this occasion, unless he 
thought it was intended to cast some cen- 
sure or imputation on the course he had 
pursued ; and he could confidently assure 


him that there was not the most remote 
intention of doing so. He (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) expressed only his own opinion 
when he said, he thought the suspension of 
Mr. Kirwan an injudicious mode of punish- 
ing him for magisterial misconduct, because 
it would lower him in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, without improving his capacity. It 
was his humble opinion that, in such a 
case, the preferable course was to dismiss 
a magistrate if he deserved dismissal, and 
to censure him if he merited only censure. 

The Eart of GLENGALL thought the 
remission of the sentence upon Mr. Kirwan 
could be viewed in no other light than as a 
slur upon the act of the noble Earl the 
late Lord Lieutenant; and in that light he 
was sure the people of Ireland would view 
it; but as the noble Earl opposite had dis- 
claimed any such intention, he must sup- 
pose the case to be as he represented it. 
The act bore all the marks of precipitation. 
It appeared from the statement of the noble 
Karl that that act of Lord St. Germans 
could not have been properly considered. 
It was done, it appeared, in this country, 
and before Lord St. Germans had gone to 
Ireland, and had an opportunity of seeing 
the authorities in that country, and talking 
over the matter with the Attorney General, 
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who was in Ireland. It was true he had 
gone over to Ireland previously for a couple 
of days, but he had not time during his 
stay there on that occasion to consider ex- 
actly the facts of this case. It was a bad 
example to present to the country that one 
Lord Lieutenant should censure the conduct 
of another. Hitherto, whatever differences 
of opinion might exist between parties, it 
was not customary that the acts of a pre- 
yious Lord Lieutenant should be superseded 
by his successor on his arrival. Amongst 
some persons in Ireland it was a unani- 
mous opinion that this was a concession to 
certain priests, and to certain members of 
the ‘‘ brigade.”” That opinion might be 
right or might be wrong, but still it was 
an opinion that was entertained. The last 
election in Ireland was certainly distin- 
guished by more outrage, turbulence, vio- 
lence, and bloodshed than had been wit- 
nessed upon any other occasion. It should 
be remembered that at the last election 
intimidation and violence were carried to a 
great extent, and a considerable number of 
| persons were returned, in consequence of 
| those acts, to the other House of Parlia- 
|ment. That was notorious. The priests 
/had returned the Members for Mayo, and 

Mr. Kirwan was reinstated through the in- 
| terposition of the priests’ party, who would 
not be satisfied unless they had a complete 
triumph, and that triumph was the rein- 
statement of this gentleman. There was 
another very strong reason why it was of 
great importance to this party to have this 
gentlemen so reinstated. He begged to 
give some explanation with respect to the 
employment of those stipendiary magis- 
trates at elections, and as to the position of 
the magistrates of Ireland generally, as 
regarded their interference at elections. It 
was necessary at the elections in certain 
places to employ the stipendiary magis- 
trates, because the magistrates of the 
county were placed in a very unfortunate 
position. If one of those gentlemen were 
called upon to act in any town in the 
county during the election, for the purpose 
of repressing tumults, and if any injury 
were done to the mobs, he was hooted and 
insulted as a partisan; and in case of any 
accident or loss of life from calling out the 
military and police, he was looked upon as 
a monster, and women and children for the 
rest of his life called after him ‘* Haynau!”’ 
That was exactly what had occurred in some 
places. Therefore it became essentially 
necessary to get the stipendiary magistrates 
in those counties to keep the peace, and, 
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having the military and police at their dis- 
posal, that they should act for that purpose, 
because, if they declined to do their duty, 
it was quite clear that the priests’ mobs 
must carry the elections. The great object 
the priests’ party had in getting Mr. 
Kirwan reinstated was to give a hint to all 
the stipendiary magistrates engaged at 
these elections that they need not do their 
duty, and that they might safely neglect 
to do their duty. It was also a hint to the 
mob that the magistrates need not do their 
duty, and that, therefore, they were at 
liberty to act as they might think fit. It 
was clear that the priests had, in conse- 
quence of this violence, returned many 
Members, and they consequently considered 
that they had power to control any Govern- 
ment. They exercised a power over the 
Members which they had returned by the 
means he had stated ; they conceived that 
the persons they had returned to Parlia- 
ment were bound to obey them, and that 
they could exercise considerabie influence 
and power in compelling the Government 
to do the same. In support of that state- 


ment, he could mention to their Lordships 
a circumstance that had occurred within 
the last three days, with respect to the 
power which the priests thought they pos- 


sessed in those matters. The case to 
which he was about to refer had occur- 
red at Nenagh, in the country of Tip- 
perary, where sixty priests met, and re- 
solved that— 

“We, the undersigned priests, who have been 
instrumental in procuring the triumphal return of 
Mr. Scully and Mr. Sadleir at the last election 
for the county of Tipperary, feel it to be an im- 
perative duty which we owe to ourselves, as con- 
sistent patriots and guides of the people, to call 
upon our representatives, and respecttully to tell 
them that their Parliamentary conduct, compared 
with their pledges at the hustings, has left a pain- 
ful feeling on the minds of their constituents, 
which it is their duty te remove.” 


The constituents were the priests them- 
selves, according to Mr. Lucas’s opinion. 
“ Resolved—That it is incumbent upon us re- 
spectfully to request them to explain how their 
adhesion to such a Government, their desertion of 
the honourable benches of the Opposition, and 
their sitting on the Ministerial side of the House, 
is consistent with their pledges at the hustings, 
and the principles they bound themselyes to main- 
tain.” 
That was the kind of power which those 
gentlemen supposed they possessed, and 
which they would be encouraged in exer- 
cising by the remission of punishment that 
had taken place in the case of Mr. Kirwan, 
A circumstance had occurred within the 
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last few days which also showed the effect 
that had been produced by the remission of 
the sentence in the ease of Mr. Kirwan, 
There was certainly a great deal of tumult 
and a vast deal of outrage charged to have 
taken place at the last Limerick election, 
and certain parties tried for those tumults 
were sentenced to be imprisoned and fined. 
Mr. Justice Perrin was the Judge who tried 
the rioters, and sentenced them; and he 
need not remind their Lordships that he 
would be the last person to sentence any 
of the parties harshly or severely. But 
what was the consequence? A memorial 
was presented to the Government, praying 
for the remission of the sentence passed 
on those rioters, signed by a justice of the 
peace in Limerick, and other inhabitants of 
that city, and to that memorial an answer 
was returned, stating that his Excellency 
had been pleased to remit three months of 
the period of imprisonment to be borne by 
each of the prisoners, and also directed 
that one-half of the fines imposed upon 
some of the parties should be also remitted. 
Thus it appeared that parties who were 
convicted of violence and intimidation were 
relieved from a portion of the punishment 
to which they were subjected, by the re- 
mission of a part of their sentence, <A 
great deal had been said about bribery at 
elections in England, and nothing could be 
more unconstitutional than to give bribes ; 
but surely this intimidation in Ireland was 
equally unconstitutional. When parties 
were thus returned by means of the priests, 
their elections should be disallowed, and 
they should have something like free elec- 
tions in Ireland, which could not exist 
unless occurrences of this kind were put 
an end to. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I be- 
lieve that the object which my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Eglinton) had in view, when 
he brought forward the present Motion, has 
been completely answered in obtaining from 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment a declaration that, in the course of 
that unusual proceeding of the present Lord 
Lieutenant to which he referred, there was 
no intention to east any censure or reflec- 
tion upon the conduct of my noble Friend 
while exercising the functions of Viceroy in 
Ireland. At the same time, I must express 
my opinion that an act directly reversing 
an act of my noble Friend, and the de- 
cision adopted by the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant during the first moments of his en- 
tering upon the government of Ireland, in 
case in which there may be strong grounds 
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for supposing that he had been influenced 
by political considerations, bears upon the 
face of it an aspect of such a suspicious 
character as is likely to shake the confi- 
dence of the people of Ireland in the im- 
partiality of the noble Viceroy’s adminis- 
tration. I wish, moreover, especially to 
protest against the doctrine laid down by 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that there was no alternative to be 
taken by my noble Friend, in the case of 
Mr. Kirwan, but that of either censure or 
dismissal. The noble Earl founds that 
declaration upon an expression that the 
act of suspension was, in effect, a lowering 
of the character of a magistrate in the 
eyes of the public, and that upon the expi- 
ration of his period of suspension he would 
resume his functions neither better nor 
worse than he was before. Now, let us 
apply this doctrine to any other service or 
profession, and see how it can be carried 
out. Is there anything, I ask, more usual 
than upon the result of a court-martial to 
find an officer suspended for a limited pe- 
riod, and, at the expiration of such period, 
to find that officer returned to the service 
‘‘ neither better nor worse than he was be- 
fore?’’ But still he had undergone the 


punishment that is deemed commensurate 


with his offence. But take a still higher 
profession. I am sorry I do not see on 
the present occasion any of the represen- 
tatives of that profession in their places; 
but 1 suppose that they have been quite 
worn out by the assiduous attention which 
they manifested last night to the discus- 
sion that was then going on. I am, how- 
ever, sorry not to see some of the right 
reverend Prelates in their places. But to 
return to what I was about to say. What 
is more usual than to suspend a clergyman 
for a period of six months, a year, for two 
or three years; and at the expiration of 
such period to permit him to return to the 
position which he had previously occupied 
in the Church? Now, according to the 
noble Earl’s argument, he would “be nei- 
ther better nor worse’’ for such punish- 
ment ; but nevertheless he would be de- 
graded in the eyes of his parishioners. 
Does the noble Earl propose to carry out 
his views in reference to the Army, the 
Navy, and the Church, by declaring that 
there is no intermediate punishment be- 
tween a censure and a dismissal? Does 
the noble Earl mean to argue that a cen- 
sure suffered by a magistrate would not 
have been calculated to lower him in the 
eyes of the public, or that the suspension 
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of a clergyman or an officer does not tend 
to lower either of those persons in the es- 
timation of the public equally as the same 
punishment inflicted upon a magistrate ? 
When a censure is visited upon a party, 
that censure may be a punishment for the 
time, though not, perhaps, a punishment 
for the future; but the punishment of sus- 
pension in the present case was attended 
with the loss of salary for six months. If 
the noble Earl does not object to a cen- 
sure, upon what principle does he object 
to the intermediate punishment of suspen- 
sion? But I think that the loss of salary 
for six months is as likely to make an im- 
pression on the mind of a magistrate, and 
to lead to the exercise of more discretion 
in his future conduct, than any expression 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the Govern- 
ment, more especially if that expression of 
dissatisfaction is to be reversed by the 
Government that immediately succeeds to 
office. The noble Earl has let in some 
light on the subject, which induces me to 
ask a question with respect to the produc- 
tion, or rather the non-production, of cer- 
tain papers. The noble Earl assumes that 
the first step taken by the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans was to liberate Mr. Kirwan. He 
liberates this magistrate without the ex- 
pression of disapprobation or approval of 
his acts, and without any mention of the 
grounds on which he is induced to remit 
the remainder of the sentence. Observe, 
my Lords, that only two months out of 
the six were wanting to complete the term 
of Mr. Kirwan’s suspension; but on the 
day after the Lord Lieutenant lands, his 
Under Secretary is directed to acquaint 
Mr. Kirwan that it is his Excellency’s 
pleasure that he should resume his duties 
as magistrate. What inference is to be 
drawn from this but that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant considered Mr. Kirwan had been 
harshly and unjustly dealt with, and that 
he was anxious, as early as possible, to 
remedy the wrong? If the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had stated the grounds on which 
he remitted the sentence, and in his letter 
had advised Mr. Kirwan to act with more 
discretion for the future, I could have un- 
derstood the sudden decision of the Lord 
Lieutenant to reverse the decision of his 
predecessor, although I might regret the 
act. But this letter, leading to the in- 
ference, as it does, that the magistrate 
was not subject to any blame, seems to 
me to be a most unfortunate beginning of 
his duties, and I think he took a most un- 
fortunate course in reversing this decision, 
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succeeding as he did as Lord Lieutenant 
to the noble Earl, of whom, although he is 
a personal and political friend of mine, I 
must say that he has left behind him a 
character for fairness and impartiality in 
the administration of the law which few 
Lord Lieutenants have equalled, and none 
have ever surpassed. But the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) stated that the re- 
instatement of Mr. Kirwan had been de- 
cided upon by Lord St. Germans some 
time before he left London, and the in- 
ference is, that this determination was 
come to without any memorial having been 
presented to him. But if this decision was 
come to while the new Lord Lieutenant 
was in London, and while he had no op- 
portunity of conferring with his prede- 
cessor upon the merits of the case, or with 
Lord Clarendon, on whose judgment I 
know Lord St. Germans placed much re- 
liance, or with the Attorney General for 
Ireland—if the Lord Lieutenant decided 
without conferring with them, it is clear 
that he must have done so, not by some 
word-of-mouth representation, but upon 
some letter, memorial, or written repre- 
sentation from Dublin; and, therefore, 


when my noble Friend (the Earl of Eglin- 
ton) moves for the papers connected with 


the restoration of Mr. Kirwan to office, I 
ask the Government for what reason these 
documents — for documents there must 
have been, be they recommendations or 
memorials—do not appear in the papers 
laid before Parliament as the grounds on 
which the Lord Lieutenant acted? Repre- 
sentations there must have been, as Lord 
St. Germans was notin Dublin; and if 
that representation or memorial were be- 
fore your Lordships, you would know on 
what grounds the noble Earl acted, and 
you would be able to judge whether the 
Lord Lieutenant, in exercising so suddenly 
the high functions of his office, acted upon 
reasons that would approve themselves to 
the judgment of your Lordships. Where 
the first act of the Lord Lieutenant was 
the reversal of the act of his predecessor, 
I think the grounds and motives for the 
proceeding should be shown. But be that 
as it may, I wish to know whether there 
is any memorial or representation on the 
subject ; and if there is, why it was not 
laid on the table of the House when the 
papers were moved for ? 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE said, that 
he trusted that the noble Earl who had 
just spoken, and more particularly the 
noblo Earl (the Earl of Eglinton) who had 
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brought forward this Motion, were per- 
fectly satisfied that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had no intention to cast any slur 
on the government of his predecessor in 
office by the course which he had taken in 
the case of Mr. Kirwan. At the same time 
he must protest against the fairness of the 
noble Earl’s statement—that although it 
might not be intended, the effect of that 
course must have been to produce in the 
minds of the people of Ireland a conviction 
that there was no spirit of impartiality in the 
present Government. Ile must say that 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) seemed 
inclined to make a great deal of a very 
small matter, and he was utterly at a loss 
to conceive how he could maintain that 
there was the least show of partiality in 
this transaction. How could it be main- 
tained that this was an act of partiality on 
one side, when it was recollected that at or 
about the same time the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland made a similar proposal with refer- 
ence to a noble Friend of his (the Earl of 
Roden) whom he then saw opposite? Tle 
was quite sure that his noble Friend (the 
Earl of St. Germans) was in both cases 
actuated by the highest feelings of honour; 
nor could it be any more maintained that 
the course taken with respect to Mr. Kir- 
wan was a slur on the noble Earl opposite, 
who had moved for non-existing papers, 
than that the act to which he had just re- 
ferred could be considered as a slur on his 
poble Friend and Colleague (the Earl of 
Clarendon), who was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland when the dismissal of the noble 
Earl opposite took place. And while it 
was impossible to maintain that any slur 
was intended in either case, so it was 
equally impossible to maintain—whether 
the course adopted was right or wrong— 
that there was any show of partiality in 
the matter. The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) seemed, from the question 
he had put, to think that there was some 
intention on the part of the Government 
to withhold information on this subject; 
and he had endeavoured very ingeniously, 
from the fact that his noble Friend (the 
Earl of St. Germans) was in London when 
he decided on the restoration of Mr. Kir- 
wan to the magistracy, to deduce the con- 
clusion that some written communication 
must have been made to him for that gen- 
tleman’s restoration, and that this docu- 
cument was withheld. Now, he (the Duke 
of Neweastle) could clear that matter up in 
a way which he hoped would be satisfac- 
tory to the noble Earl. He believed that 
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the fact was that the Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir John Young) was in Dublin in the per- 
formance of his duties, and was waited upon 
by some parties, both Catholics and Pro- 
testants, who urged him to recommend the 
Lord Lieutenant to restore Mr. Kirwan to 
the commission of the-peace. The Secre- 
tary for Ireland having investigated the 
ease, and having satisfied himself that it 
was his duty to make this recommendation, 
made it, either by a private note or by word 
of mouth, when he came over to London— 
he (the Duke of Newcastle) was not cer- 
tain which. That simple statement was 
sufficient to prove that there was no sup- 
pression of any document. The communi- 
cation was personal, though not to the 
Lord Lieutenant, yet to the Secretary for 
Ireland; and upon that recommendation 
the Lord Lieutenant acted. The noble 
Earl had commented severely on the opin- 
ion of his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government, that the late Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland had not acted judiciously in sus- 
pending Mr. Kirwan; and that it was desi- 
rable either that a censure should be passed 
upon a magistrate, or that he should be 
dismissed, but not suspended. The noble 
Earl said that it was only following the 
precedent set in other branches of the ser- 
vice of the country; and that suspension 
was the constant result of a court-martial. 
That certainly was the ease, but he would 
ask if there was any similarity between the 
positions of an officer in the Army, and 
of a magistrate in the performance of his 
duties in Ireland? He apprehended that 
there was the widest possible distinction 
between them, and that what might be 
right in one service might be wrong in the 
other. But the noble Earl went further, 
for turning to the bench where the right 
rev. Prelates usually sit, he expressed his 
regret that none of them were present in 
order to confirm his statement that the same 
course was taken in reference to the clergy. 
That statement was perfectly correct; but 
had any of the right rev. Prelates been pre- 
sent, they would have confirmed what he 
(the Duke of Newcastle) now stated, that 
the present practice in the Church was one 
which by no means conduced to benefit 
the clergy, or satisfy the members of the 
Church, whether clerical or lay, and that 
the sooner the practice was stopped the 
better. He hoped that it would not be 
thought for one instant that he was imput- 
ing any blame to the noble Earl opposite. 
He (the Duke of Neweastle) had been in 
Ireland in office for a short time himself, 
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and he was perfectly aware that this prac- 
tice of suspending magistrates had prevail- 
ed to a great extent. Nevertheless, he 
was rejoiced that his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government had made this 
general remark with reference to it, be- 
cause he, for one, hoped that it would never 
be pursued in future. He must again re- 
peat that there was no intention on the 
part of the Government to cast a slur on 
the noble Earl opposite; nor, indeed, could 
the reinstatement of Mr. Kirwan be pro- 
perly characterised as a reversal, or as 
an expression of disapprobation of his act. 
The simple fact was, that believing that 
this gentleman had, in a suspension for 
four months, undergone a sufficient punish- 
ment for the faults which he was reported 
to have committed—which, according to 
the reports of Mr. Martley and Captain 
Floyd, were nothing more than that he 
had shown want of energy and judgment— 
though these were certainly faults which 
he had no wish to extenuate—-and knowing 
that his family were in extremely indi- 
gent circumstances, the Lord Lieutenant 
thought that the cause of justice could not 
suffer by an act of clemency and grace; 
and upon that representation of the cir- 
cumstances, and acting upon that feeling 
alone, he restored Mr. Kirwan to the bench 
of magistrates. 

The Eart of RODEN said, he was 
sorry to have heard the remarks which 
had fallen from the noble Duke who had 
just sat down, because they had changed 
his opinion very much as to what he 
thought was the intention of the Lord 
Lieutenant when his Excellency offered 
restore him (the Earl of Roden) to the 
commission of the peace. It appeared 
now, from what had fallen from his noble 
Friend, that that offer was made in con- 
nexion with the restoration of Mr. Kirwan. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE was sorry 
to interrupt the noble Earl, but this was 
such a complete misrepresentation of what 
had fallen from him, that he could not but 
offer a word of explanation. He had not 
meant to imply anything of the kind, and 
he was confident that the Lord Lieutenant 
had no intention of acting upon any such 
principle. All that he had endeavoured to 
deduce was this—that the effect produced 
upon the mind of the people of Ireland 
could not be that the Lord Lieutenant was 
actuated by party feelings, when one of 
the first acts of his Government was to 
make an order for the restoration of one 
who, he was afraid, must be considered an 
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opponent of the Government to which he 
belonged. 

The Eart of RODEN must, after this 
explanation, consider that he had misun- 
derstood the noble Duke; but, at the same 
time, he must say that the conclusion 
drawn by persons of all classes in Ireland, 
with respect to Mr. Kirwan and himself, 
was just that which he thought his noble 
Friend had expressed, but which he was 
sure now was not the case. It had been 
said that he rejected with disdain the offer 
made to him, and that he would not re- 
ceive it under any circumstances whatever. 
He hoped he should not be troubling their 
Lordships too much by reading the corre- 
spondence which had taken place between 
the Lord Lieutenant and himself on the 
subject, in order that, for his own defence, 
there might be an end put to the various 
surmises as to the course which he had 
felt it his duty to take on that occasion. 
He would read first the letter addressed to 
him by the Lord Lieutenant :— 


“Dublin Castle, Feb. 4, 1853. 

“My dear Lord—I think that the necessity for 
depriving the county of your services as a ma- 
gistrate has ceased to exist. In this opinion I 
know that Lord Clarendon, by whom you were 
superseded, entirely concurs. I have accordingly 
requested the Lord Chancellor to replace your 
name in the commission of the peace for the 
county of Down. Bearing in mind your high 
character, and your many claims to the respect 
and good will of your fellow-countrymen, I can- 
not but rejoice that my first official act as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland should be the reinstating of 
your Lordship in the magistracy—I have the 
honour to be, my dear Lord, your Lordship’s very 
faithful servant, “Sr. GERMANS. 

“ The Earl of Roden, &c. 

“P.S. I have also requested the Lord Chancel- 
lor to replace the names of the Messrs. Beer in 
that commission, and I will cause a communica- 
tion to that effect to be made to them.” 


Nothing could be more kind, than the spirit 
which animated this letter; but there were 
certain expressions in it which caused him 
to think it his duty to make the following 
reply :— 

‘Dublin, Feb. 5, 1853. 

“« My dear Lord—I have the honour of acknow- 
ledging your letter of the 4th inst., which was 
forwarded to me from Dundalk this day, and I 
beg to return you my thanks for the kindness to- 
wards me, which I am sure has prompted your 
Excellency to request the Lord Chancellor to re- 
place my name in the commission of the peace 
for the county of Down. Your Excellency has 
been pleased to say that you ‘think that the ne- 
cessity for depriving the county of my services as 
a magistrate has ceased to exist, and that Lord 
Clarendon, by whom I was superseded, entirely 
concurs with you in that opinion.’ 
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“T trust your Excellency will not consider me 
wanting in respect to the high station which you 
fill in this country, when I deny that any necessity 
did ever exist for the act to which you refer. Had 
your Excellency been in this country at the time, 
or had you been a member of the then existing 
Government, you would not have failed to know 
that my being deprived of the commission of the 
peace was in consequence of the pressure of the 
Romish party here on the Irish Government, to 
which their weakness forced them to yield, and 
which has since been avowed by one of that party 
themselves, the Member for Mayo, in a letter 
written by him and published within the last few 
days. With these observations I trust your Ex- 
cellency will not think that I undervalue ‘ your 
first official act as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,’ 
but that I consider it as an act of justice, not only 
to myself, but to the loyal subjects of Her Majes- 
ty in this kingdom, which you have had the bold- 
ness to exercise immediately on your accession to 
power. 

“Tf, after this declaration of my sentiments, it 
still appears to your Excellency that my services 
as a magistrate can again be exercised for the be- 
nefit of my country, I beg to say that, however 
the advanced period of my life and the circum- 
stance of my having so long discontinued those 
duties might induce me to decline the honour you 
propose, I should feel it most unbecoming not to 
sacrifice every personal consideration to a sense of 
public duty. I trust you will not think me want- 
ing in the courtesy due to your Excellency, if I 
should hereafter feel it right to make public the 
circumstances under which I have resumed the 
duties of the magisterial office—I am, my dear 
Lord, yours, very faithfully, “ Ropen.” 


To that he had received a reply, which he 
would now read to their Lordships :— 


“ The Castle, Feb. 7, 1853. 

“ My dear Lord—Your letter of the 5th reach- 
ed me yesterday. I am unwilling to enter into a 
discussion of the circumstances which led to your 
removal from the magistracy, but I must frankly 
tell you that my view of them differs widely from 
yours. 

“ To the condition on which alone y». are wil- 
ling to resume the magisterial office, it is impossi- 
ble for me to assent. I have therefore requested 
the Lord Chancellor to cancel the instructions 
which had been given for replacing your name in 
the commission of the peace for the county of 
Down.—I have the honour to be, my dear Lord, 
very faithfully yours, “Sr. Germans.” 


These were the simple circumstances of 
the case, and he trusted their Lordships 
would not think he had presumed too much 
on their indulgence in laying these letters 


before them. He would add also that he 
should think him neglecting a duty if he 
did not acknowledge the great personal 
kindness which had been shown to him by 
the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he should 
not have taken any part in this discussion, 
had it not been for the question which 
had been raised with regard to punish- 
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ment. Now, he thought nobody could 
find fault with the punishment which 
had been administered as regarded the 
original offence. The conduct of Mr. 
Kirwan, taking it altogether, merited, he 
thought, severe punishment. For the first 
time, however, the noble Earl at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government had thought 
it right to find fault with the suspension of 
the magistrate as a secondary punishment; 
and the noble Earl desired it to be under- 
stood—and, of course, what he stated here 
must have great weight in Ireland—that 
there must either be simply a censure— 
mitigated or severe—or a dismissal. Now, 
he (Lord St. Leonards) had had occasion 
to exercise for some years in Ireland, upon 
a much larger scale than the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had it in his power to exercise, this 
particular function, because it devolved on 
the Lord Chancellor to suspend or punish 
or dismiss magistrates generally; and only 
the stipendiary magistrates fell within the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Lieutenant. Upon 
some occasions he (Lord St. Leonards;) 
had suspended these ordinary magistrates. 
and he held it to be much more difficult to 
suspend the powers of, or to dismiss one 
of those magistrates, than it was to sus- 
pend a magistrate who was a stipendiary, 
and who received a salary for his labours. 
After he had exercised that power, it oc- 
curred to him to reflect seriously whether 
it was constitutional or not—he never had 
any doubt about the expediency of such 
a course. It had occurred to him, when 
a gentleman was once a magistrate, that 
if his conduct was disapproved of, it 
would be the more constitutional course 
at once to dismiss him; and he had asked 
himself whether it was right that a gen- 
tleman should hold Her Majesty’s com- 
mission of the peace, and at the same 
time be suspended from administering jus- 
tice? He had made inquiry, he had given 
to the point great consideration, and he 
came to the conclusion upon which he act- 
ed, although rarely, that a suspension of a 
magistrate was no breach of any consti- 
tutional doctrine, and that it could be 
properly applied. It would not prevent 
the magistrate from acting if occasion 
demanded it, nor would such an act be 
blamed; but a wanton breach of the injunc- 
tion would, no doubt, be followed by dis- 
missal, If it could be applied without 
any breach of propriety, then surely sus- 
pension was a good secondary punish- 
ment. It was eurious enough to see how 


this point had been raised. All analogy 
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was in favour of it. Suspension was 
practised in the Army, the Navy, and 
the Church. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Newcastle) said, indeed, that this was 
all wrong. In that case, let the power of 
suspension in these cases be abolished, but 
in the meantime it would be highly incon- 
venient that it should go forth, on the au- 
thority of the head of the Government, 
that no suspension of magistrates should 
in future take place. Indeed, the noble 
Duke seemed to feel that suspensions must 
at any rate be admitted to be productive 
of good effect in the Army, and said that 
that did not apply to the present case; but 
he gave no reason whatever for this asser- 
tion. The statement of the noble Earl at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that no slur was intended to be cast upon 
the act of the noble Earl opposite to him 
(the Earl of Eglinton), was satisfactory. 
But it would have been difficult to cast any 
such slur. The noble Earl at the head of 
the Government did not intend any such 
thing; but, even if he had, he could not 
accomplish it, because it seemed to him 
(Lord St. Leonards) that the act of the 
late Lord Lieutenant was entirely justified. 
Still one man might punish, and another 
man, after the punishment had been endur- 
ed, might see reason to abate a portion of it, 
without at all impeaching the original sen- 
tence. But what was to be regretted in this 
transaction was, that it was now explained, 
that, in point of fact, his noble Friend the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government in ~ 
Ireland, had made up his mind to this mea- 
sure before he went to Ireland, and had 
done so in consequence of communications 
made from his Secretary, who was in Ire- 
land. The reasons which had induced 
him to take that step might be satisfac- 
tory; but the fault he (Lord St. Leonards) 
found was, that the document which was 
the only source from which the public 
could draw any conclusion on the subject, 
simply stated the intention of the Lord 
Lieutenant to reinstate Mr. Kirwan. When 
he (Lord St. Leonards) had reinstated a 
magistrate, or remitted a portion of his 
sentence, he had invariably taken care to 
state fully and clearly what the grounds of 
the remission were. In like manner, if 
the document to which he alluded had 
stated that for such and such reasons Mr. 
Kirwan had been reinstated, and had ex- 
pressed a hope that the punishment that 
gentleman had already endured would lead 
to a better state of things, he (Lord St. 
Leonards) would have been perfectly satis- 
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fied. The transaction itself might have 
been perfectly right, and as it had now 
been explained he was willing to believe it 
was; and that the course taken by the 


Lord Lieutenant arose, not from any wish | 


on his part to impeach the original decision 
of his predecessor, but from his having 
taken into consideration some circum- 
stances which were not before his noble 
Friend, or which had occurred since he 
left office. But the reasons for the remis- 
sion should have been stated; and he re- 
gretted that the omission to do so should 
have given rise to what had taken place on 
this subject. 

The LORD CITANCELLOR said, he 
had liad no intention to take part in this 
debate, but he could not but think that 
some observations had fallen from his no- 
ble and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) 
which, considering his very high and de- 
served weight and position in the country, 
might, if they passed without remark from 
a person holding the Great Seal, lead to 
great misconception. The noble and learn- 


ed Lord (St. Leonards) had stated to their 
Lordships that his principle, not merely 
with reference to stipendiary but ordinary 
magistrates of the country, was from time 
to time to suspend them from the exercise 


of their functions, and that it pressed upon 
his mind, not whether it was expedient, but 
whether it was constitutional todo so. He 
did not wonder at this having occurred to 
the mind of the noble and learned Lord, 
for he confessed he had heard with aston- 
ishment what he had said. He did not 
know by what process the noble and learn- 
ed Lord thought the Lord Chancellor could 
suspend the exercise of the functions of 
any person to whom he had intrusted the 
commission of the peace. The Lord Chan- 
ceellor might strike a magistrate out of the 
commission of the peace, but he did not 
think the suspension of that functionary 
was a very wholesome or constitutional 
proceeding. If an individual were a ma- 
gistrate, he was a magistrate with all the 
powers which the commission of the peace 
gave him; and if he were not fitted to 
exercise those powers, the only constitu- 
tional mode of proceeding was to strike 
him out of the commission. With regard 
to the immediate subject under notice, he 
would not protract what seemed to be a 
worn-out discussion, but he wished to make 
one observation, which was this—that he 
thought it would be rather a dangerous 
principle to establish, that a Viceroy going 
to Ireland, or any one of the dependencies 


Lord St, Leonards 
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|of this country, should feel the slightest 
|impediment in exercising the prerogative 
| of mercy wherever it might seem fit that 
ihe should do so. 
The Eart of CLANCARTY objected 
_to what he considered the novel doctrine 
| which had been laid down by noble Lords 
opposite, that the suspension of a magis- 
‘trate was not a proper course for the Go- 
/vernment to take. As his noble Friend 
|(the Earl of Roden) had brought under 
| the notice of the House the circumstances 
| which attended the offer of the Lord Lieu- 
| tenant to replace him in the commission of 
the peace, he (the Earl of Clancarty) could 
/not help expressing his opinion that it was 
| desirable that the House should be furnish- 
‘ed with a copy of the correspondence which 
had taken place on that occasion, and he 
would therefore take that opportunity of 
giving notice that he would, on Thursday 
next, move that the correspondence which 
related to the proposal made to the noble 
berger for his restoration to the commission 
|of the peace, and which resulted in his 
'non-acceptance of that offer, should be laid 
before the House. He feared the course 
taken in regard to the reinstatement of 
Mr. Kirwan was calculated to have a very 
prejudicial effect, and to produce a dan- 
gerous impression on the other stipendiary 
magistrates, who are constantly called upon 
for their exertions for the preservation of 
the public peace. 

The Eart of DERBY said, his noble 
Friend the late Lord Lieutenant had been 
obliged through exhaustion to leave the 
House, and on his part he withdrew the 
Motion, his object in bringing it forward 
having been fully attained by the discus- 
sion which had taken place. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


Election Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 19, 1853. 


Mrxvtes.] Pustie Birt,—1° Taxing Officer, 
Common Law Business (Ireland). 


COCKERMOUTIL ELECTION COMMITTEE. 
Mr. G. A. HAMILTON appeared at 
the bar, and reported that the Cockermouth 
Election Committee had determined— 
‘*That Henry Aglionby Aglionby, esquire, is 
duly elected a Burgess te serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Cockermouth. 
“ That General Henry Wyndham is duly elected 
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a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Cockermouth.” 


Report to lie on the table. 


Dockyard Appointments 


CONSOLIDATED ANNUITIES (IRELAND). 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer respect- 
ing the intention of the Government in re- 
lation to the Irish Consolidated Annuities. 
as some misconception appeared to prevail 
upon the subject. He wished to know 
whether the Government intended to make 
any distinctions, or to remove the whole of 
the Annuities, in consideration of the im- 
position of the income tax being extended 
to Ireland. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am much obliged to my 
hon. Friend for having put a question to 
me upon a point so important as this, I 
stated last night that the whoie of the 
Consolidated Annuities due from Ireland 
represented nearly 4,500,000/. of money, 
1,500,000l. of which in round numbers 
was due to grants of money connected 
with the introduction of the system of the 
poor-law, whilst the other 3,000,000/. had 
reference to grants connected with the 
famine. I drew this distinction only to 
put the Committee in full possession of the 
nature of the case with which they were 
to deal. I did not mean that the Govern- 
ment intended to draw any such distine- 
tion, or any distinction at all, with regard 
to the mode of dealing in reference to the 
propositions of the Government. The pro- 
positions of the Government will be, both 
with regard to the 3,000,000/. and to the 
other portion of 1,500,000/., to sweep 
away the whole obligation of Ireland to 
England upon that account from the 29th 
of last September. 


DOCKYARD APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


Sm BENJAMIN HALL: Before I 
proceed to make any observations upon 
the important subject which I shall feel it 
my duty to bring under the consideration 
of the House, 1 must be permitted, in the 
first place, not merely as in duty bound, 
but with every feeling of gratitude, to offer 
my sincere thanks to the two hon. Gentle- 
men (Mr. R. Phillimore and Sir W. Clay), 
who had precedence on the notice paper, for 
having permitted me to address you at this 
early part of the evening. It is quite un- 
necessary for me to assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman to whom 1 must frequently allude 
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in the course of my observations (Mr. Staf- 
ford), that I do not bring this subject for- 
ward from any feeling of hostility towards 
himself; and the assent given by the hon. 
Gentleman increases the confidence I pre- 
viously entertained that he will acquit me 
of all such feelings. But in this assembly, 
where the proper freedom of speech is ad- 
mitted, where the character and conduct 
of public men may be fairly, but not too 
closely, criticised; where the administra- 
tion of those public men is to be taken into 
consideration, it is the duty of Members 
of Parliament who may think that that 
administration has been improperly carried 
on in some departments, that influence has 
been unfairly exercised, and patronage 
has not been distributed for public good, 
but for political purposes, not to shrink 
from the task, and not to shrink from 
the difficulty of bringing such subjects un- 
der the consideration of the Legislature. 
With these feelings and these views, and 
in the hope that, if anything of that kind 
has oceurred, we may, perhaps, prevent 
the repetition or recurrence of it, I shall 
now submit the present Motion. The hon. 
Gentleman, when I gave notice of my in- 
tention, not only expressed a hope that if 
I put a notice upon the paper I would 
bring it forward at the earliest possible 
opportunity, but that, if it should be of a 
more than formal character, I would abide 
by the terms of it. I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman was quite right in calling upon me 
to do so; and I have acted up to his wish 
as strictly as possible. Now, I must beg 
the House to bear in mind that an impor- 
tant element in the consideration of the 
subject is the period of time at which the 
circumstances occurred to which I shall 
allude. In the early part of last year a 
change of Ministry took place; the Whig 
Government was displaced, and another 
was formed under the auspices of Lord 
Derby. Immediately after the noble Earl’s 
accession to office, he appointed the Duke 
of Northumberland to the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the county of 
Northampton (Mr. Stafford) he'd the im- 
portant office of Secretary to that Board. 
Soon after that a general election was ex- 
pected. The First Minister stated in his 
place in Parliament that he could not say 
whether that event would occur in the 
month of April, in the month of May, or 
in the month of June; but, so soon as 
public business would admit of it, he would 
advise Her Majesty to dissolve the then 
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existing Parliament. That promise made 
by the noble Earl was faithfully and reli- 
giously fulfilled; and in the month of June 
Parliament was dissolved. I wish the 
House to bear this in mind as one of the 
most important elements in the case, be- 
cause my object is to show that the in- 
fluence of the Admiralty was improperly 
exercised, that the patronage of that de- 
partment of State was used for political 
purposes, and that the Gentlemen who 
wielded that influence and distributed that 
patronage seemed to have only in view one 
great object—and that was, the result of 
the general election. It was always my 
opinion that the real question to be de- 
cided by the country at that important 
crisis was, not whether protection should 
be restored, or whether the principle of 
free trade should be continued. I con- 
sidered protection dead, and free trade 
established; that the advocates of the 
former principle had long since given up 
their theories and their hopes in reference 
to that great object, and that the real 
question was this—whether the Administra- 
tion under Lord Derby should continue in 
office upon Conservative or Tory principles, 
or whether a more liberal policy should 
direct the affairs of the country. 1 must 
now call the attention of the House to a 
circumstance that took place in reference 
to the administration of the affairs of the 
Admiralty in the year 1847. Previously 
to that year there was a great deal of 
Jaxity in the management of the public 
departments under the control of the Ad- 
miralty. The subject engaged the atten- 
tion of previous Boards, and of the Board 
which existed in the year 1847. In that 
year they issued a memorable and a most 
useful circular, part of which I shall now 
read, in order to show what were the in- 
tentions of the Lords of the Admiralty 
and of the Board of Admiralty in that 
year. I have stated in my notice that I 
shall call the attention of the House to 
three papers, Nos. 67, 271, and 272, of 
the present Session; and I will confine 
myself as closely as I possibly can to the 
details in those papers. I shall now quote 
from Parliamentary paper No. 272, and 
the quotation will be found on page 2. It 
is a circular addressed to the admirals 
and captains superintending Her Majesty’s 
dockyards, and it bears date the 27th of 
February, 1847. It commences— 
“ Admiralty, February 27, 1847. 

“ Sir—I am directed by the Lords Commis- 

sSioners of the Admiralty to inform you that they 
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have felt themselves compelled to take the condi- 
tion of the dockyards under their most serious 
consideration. The subject is one of great mag- 
nitude. The vote for wages and salaries in Her 
Majesty’s establishments at home and abroad, 
under Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, has averaged 810,664/. 
during the last four years. It is a constantly in- 
creasing vote. The vote for 1843-4 was 779,3861. 
The vote for the current year is 951,886/. The 
vote for stores (including steam machinery) for 
1846-7 amounted to 1,694,152/.; and that for 
buildings and new works to 526,810/. The ma- 
chinery already in existence in the dock and vic- 
tualling yards is increasing annually in value, 
and large additions must be made to it as the 
steam factories at Portsmouth, Keyham, and 
Malta advance towavds completion. No reduc- 
tion in this branch of the establishment is pro- 
bable or possible, for the steam factories must 
keep pace with the growth of the steam navy, 
which, again, is determined by considerations of 
national pelicy.” 

It then goes on to say— 

“My Lords have much satisfaction in acknow- 
ledging the good moral tone that prevails amongst 
the artificers generally, and the excellent quality 
of the work performed by them. On the other 
hand, they think that there is abundant evidence 
to show that the quantity of work done is below 
the standard of well-conducted private establish- 
ments ; and that there is great room for improve- 
ment in the application both of stores and labour. 
Their Lordships will not entertain any general 
charges of indifference to expense on the part of 
the officers, or of inertness on that of the men; 
and they are equally unwilling to dwell upon re- 
presentations made to them of the effect of poli- 
tical feeling, in some of the yards, upon the course 
of promotion, though they can conceive nothing 
more dangerous to their discipline, if true, or 
more detrimental to the public interest. They 
wish to look forward, not to look back ; their ob- 
ject being to introduce a system that may inspire 
every man with the belief that his conduct will 
be known and appreciated by his superiors, and 
that, however humble his position originally, his 
future fate depends upon his own exertions. Their 
Lordships see too much reason to apprehend that 
such is not the present state of feeling in the 
dockyards ; but that the rise from shipwright to 
leading man, and from leading man to inspector, 
is regarded rather as a matter of accident or fa- 
vour than as a reward due to merit, and to be 
dispensed upon plain and equitable principles.” 


Appointments 


Then follow the various rules which were 
set forth, showing what regulations the 
Board thought requisite for appointments 
in the first instance, for promotions in the 
next, and for the duties of superintendents 
over the various offices in the several yards. 
And the paper winds up with this remark- 
able and most admirable conclusion :— 

“« My Lords have now only to call upon the ad- 
mirals, and captains, superintendent, the master 
shipwrights, and the other principal officers of the 
dockyards, to assist them in working out this plan 
honestly. They have given sufficient proof, by the 
surrender of their own patronage, of the sincerity 
of their desire to make these great national estab- 
lishments what they ought to be. They have re- 
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moved everything that can warrant a suspicion | land’s orders he would not have remained super- 
that preferment will be the result, not of services, | intendent of the yard one day.” 

but of political favoritism. They wish every step | 


in the advancement of a man to be known and | Such was the way in which this admirable 


marked by his fellows, and they have laid down | 


the rules that seem to them best adapted to in- 
sure in each stage fair play to merit and in- 
dustry.” 


This circular was signed by Mr. H. G. 
Ward, and it was circulated in accordance 
with the orders of the Admiralty. Mr. 
Ward was examined in 1848 before the 
Committee which sat upon the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance expenditure; and he stated 
in his evidence that although the order had 
been in force only a few months, yet a 
most material alteration appeared in the 
character, conduct, and feelings of the 
men; that the Admiralty were induced to 
believe that they would pay full attention 
to their duties, in order that, by the pro- 
per discharge of those duties, they might 
be raised according to their merit, in ac- 
cordance with the circular. Mr. Ward 
was also questioned as to promotion, and 
he pointed out the way in which promotions 
were made during the time he was Seere- 
tary of the Admiralty. They were made, 
he said, in accordance with the circular. 
He was asked— 

“Do the Admiralty, on receiving that recom- 


mendation, in any case go out of the names re- 
commended ?” 


He answered — 


“We have tied and bound ourselves by this 
circular ; everything in the yard is conducted upon 
the principles laid down in this circular. We have 
foregone all patronage whatever with regard to 
the promotion of the men ; we found that it was 
working most injuriously upon the characters and 
morals of the men. We have wished to teach them 
to look to the head of the yard as the person 
through whom every recommendation to the Board 
must come, and to limit the action of the Board 
to the selection of one of the names that were 
submitted to them from the yard. We have done 
that with every class of artisans ; we never ad- 
vance a man of any kind without a report from 
the superintendent.” 


In reference to this subject the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) put a pointed 
question with regard to the application of 


interest in the dockyards. 
was— 


Question 950 


“ At elections, do the superintendents of the 
yard interfere directly or indirectly by the use of 
influence ?” 


Mr. Ward replied— 


“ Most distinctly not ; we have had no com- 
plaint or suggestion of such a thing having been 
done in any one instance at the last election, of 
which alone I can speak. Had any one man done 
so, I will venture to say that under Lord Auck- 





circular of 1847 was carried out; but, in 
order to render it impossible for the Lords 
of the Admiralty or the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, however powerful he might de- 
sire to be, to exercise any privilege, of 
any sort or kind whatever, as regards pro- 
motion, without having due regard to the 
rules and regulations of the circular, the 
Lords of the Admiralty went further, for 
in point of fact they said, ‘‘ No accusation 
shall lie at our door; we will lay the whole 
upon the Surveyor of the Navy; he shall 
be the person to whom reports shall be 
sent, and upon him shall rest the responsi- 
bility of any further promotions.’’ Con- 
sequently, on the 26th September, 1849, 
a circular was sent to the superintendents 
of Her Majesty’s dockyards, which will 
be found in page 10 of No. 272, and of 
which the following is a copy :— 
* Admiralty, September. 26, 1849. 

“ Sir—In order that the Surveyor of the Navy 
may be enabled to check and properly control the 
new establishments of the dockyards which have 
been recently promulgated, all reports and cor- 
respondence on the subject of vacancies, promo- 
tion, or changes of the officers and workmen, are 
in future to be transmitted through him, instead 
of their Lordships, direct.—I am, &e. 

(Signed) “W. A. B, Haminroy.” 
The object of this circular was evident. 
The Surveyor was to be alone responsible 
for all the estimates sent in by him to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, to be submitted 
by them for the consideration of this House. 
No vacancy was to be filled up, unless ab- 
solutely necessary, because the Surveyor 
of the Navy would have to answer for it. 
But the pith of the document will be found 
in these Parliamentary papers, for, by act- 
ing upon the principles laid down in the 
circular of 1847, strengthened by the cir- 
cular of 1849, which I have just read, 
there was a saving of no less than 190,0001. 
a year to the country, namely, 130,000/. 
in the wages of artificers in the yards, and 
60,0002. in the steam factory. That this 
order, as well as the order of 1847, which 
it was intended to carry out, are consid- 
ered of material and of vast importance, 
although they were in a great measure 
rescinded, and almost absolutely cancelled, 
by the late Secretary to the Admiralty, is 
proved by the fact that they have been 
made the subject of an Order in Council 
under the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Let us see what was the nature 
of the last document I have read—that 
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which places the control in the Surveyor of 
the Navy, instead of leaving it in the hands 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty, as be- 
fore and as since. This order was issued 
to the Surveyor on the 5th September, 
1849: it was ‘‘ approved’ by the Secre- 
tary, ‘‘ minuted”’ by the First Lord, and 
it was called by the hon. Gentleman, in a 
letter to which I shall refer presently, 
‘“‘their Lordships’ letter ;” therefore, I 
presume it was an order of the Board. 
Now I come to the time when the Board 
of Admiralty was changed; and I am 
about to show the House what took place 
immediately after Lord Derby’s Adminis- 
tration came into power. The Duke of 
Northumberland, a naval officer, took the 
head of the Admiralty, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Stafford) the office of Secre- 
tary. Very soon, or immediately after 
the hon. Gentleman was appointed Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty, he had some con- 
versation with Sir Baldwin Walker—and 
here I desire only to quote from papers 
which are public property—in which he 
said that his political friends were dissatis- 
fied at the manner in which the patronage 
of the Admiralty was dispensed. Now 


came the desperate game played by the 
Board of Admiralty, and I shall show that 


it was played in reference to the great 
result I have alluded to, namely, the elec- 
tion of Members to serve in this House. 
On the 19th of April, the hon. Gentleman, 
having been in office only five weeks, I be- 
lieve, wrote—and you will find it in No. 
67, page 2—as follows :— 


“ Admiralty, April 19, 1852. 
“With reference to their Lordships’ order of 
the 26th of September, 1849, which directs that 
all reports and correspondence on the subject of 
vacancies, promotion, or changes of the officers 
and workmen of the dockyards, shall be forwarded 
through the Surveyor’s department, I am to as- 
quaint you that the order in question is to be con- 
sidered as cancelled, and that in future such re- 
ports and correspondence are to be transmitted 
direct to the Secretary of the Admiralty.—By 
command of their Lordships, 
(Signed) “ Avoustus StaFrorD, 
“To the Superintendents of the Dockyards 
at Deptford, Woolwich, Sheerness, Cha- 
tham, Portsmouth, Devonport, and Pem- 
broke.” 


I asked my right hon. Friend the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether there 
was an order in existence in reference to 
this cireular, and the right hon. Gentleman 
informed me, in his place here, that there 
was none, I therefore wish to know why 
this is signed ‘* by command of their Lord- 
ships.”” I have always believed and un- 
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derstood that the object of having Lords 
of the Admiralty was that we might have 
a Board to discuss and consider great 
questions affecting the naval interests of 
the country, and that the Secretary was to 
act in conformity with the orders of the 
Board, and not to play such a desperate 
game as this of his own accord, for politi- 
eal purposes. I am in happy ignorance of 
the feelings of official life, and of the pro- 
ceedings in these establishments; but I 
have always understood that there is some 
delicacy with regard to the rescinding of 
previous orders, of orders issued by a pre- 
vious Board; and I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will be able to explain to the House, 
as I dare say he will, what induced him to 
issue this circular, which I shall be able to 
show presently was without the knowledge 
and without the consent of the Board. 
The object, of course, is apparent, and it 
was effected too. It was to take the whole 
patronage of the Admiralty into his own 
hands. But the Surveyor of the Navy 
was dissatisfied. He naturally felt he 
should be called upon to give an account of 
the great expenditure that might be in- 
curred, and of the increase in any esti- 
mates that might be laid before Parliament; 
therefore he remonstrated very properly; 
and on the 21st of April last, forty-eight 
hours after that circular was written, he 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, which will be found on page 12 
of No. 272; and I beg the House to be 
kind enough to mark some of the words at 
the conclusion of the letter, because they 
are important in reference to the subject 
which, in the latter part of my observa- 
tions, I must necessarily, however painful 
it may be, bring under the consideration of 
the House :— 
“ Somerset House, April 21, 1852. 

“ Sir—You having been pleased to inform me 
that great dissatisfaction existed among your po- 
litical friends at the manner in which the promo- 
tions, &e., were made in the dockyards, and that 
it was your intention, in consequence, to cancel 
their Lordships’ circular of the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1849, which directs that all papers respecting 
vacancies and promotions should be sent through 
the Surveyor to their Lordships ; and as the can- 
celling of this circular is the only step taken to 
remedy the evil you were pleased to state existed, 
it can bear no other construction than that of a 
censure on my conduct. I must therefore beg to 
tender to their Lordships my resignation ; for I 
can no longer continue to hold the appointment of 
Surveyor of the Navy with such an imputation on 
my character as that of allowing political motives 
to influence my submission to the Board.—I have, 
&e. (Signed) “ B. W. Waker, 

* Augustus Stafford, Esq., M.P., &e., 

Secretary of the Admiralty,” 
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If ever there was a tender of a resignation 
in a plain and simple form, this is one of 
those cases; for Sir Baldwin Walker says, 
‘*T must therefore beg to tender to their 
Lordships my resignation.’’ As to what 
became of this resignation, we must pre- 
sently inquire. Questions were put in this 
House, and answers were given, upon this 
subject. Whatever may have become of 
this letter, it is only for me to inquire, for 
I do not know. It certainly caused some 
commotion at the Board of Admiralty, be- 
cause a very few days afterwards it was 
found necessary to issue another circular 
to this effect :—- 
* Admiralty, April 26, 1852. 

“ Misconstruction having arisen with reference 
to their Lordships’ circular issued on the 19th 
inst., I am to acquaint you that no imputation is 
intended to be cast thereby upon the Surveyor of 
the Navy. The arrangements with regard to the 


and 


dockyard promotions, as laid down by their Lord- 
ships’ circular of the 27th February, 1847, will be 
strictly adhered to; and they deem it desirable to 
revert to the system then in force, of having all 
communications on the subject addressed to this 
office in the first instance.—I am, &c. 

(Signed) 


** Aue. STAFFORD,” 


If it were not intended to cast any impu- 
tation upon the Surveyor of the Navy, why 
was the previous circular issued? Why 
was the circular of 1847 cancelled at once 
by a stroke of the pen of the hon. Gentle- 
man? But I think I shall be able te 
show, although it is stated here that 
their Lordships’ order of the 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1847, part of which I have read, 
would be strictly adhered to, it was de- 
parted from in many and most material 
instances. This letter was addressed to 
the superintendents of the various dock- 
yards, and a copy of it transmitted to the 
Surveyor of the Navy. The Secretary of 
the Admiralty had now got everything into 
his own hands, because the patronage rested 
entirely with himself, the Surveyor of the 
Navy having been put upon one side. If 
I may judge from that which has reached 
me, his political friends had no longer any 
reason to be dissatisfied. Vacancies were 
filled up without inquiries of the Surveyor; 
unnecessary promotions were made in vari- 
ous yards, of persons, as I am informed, 
incapable of fulfilling the duties of the 
offices to which they were appointed: this 
I take also from the information given me 
in these same papers; and as to the candi- 
dates for the various boroughs connected 
with Her Majesty’s dockyards, they must 
have been gorged with the patronage given 
to them. Let me give the House some 
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idea of what took place at Devonport as to 
the appointments. I have here a list of 
persons entered in the dockyard at Devon- 
port. The House will bear in mind that 
their Lordships’ circular of 1847, and the 
following circular of 1849, which strength- 
ened the operation of the previous circular, 
were in operation until the 19th April, 
1852, when these documents were can- 
celled by the pen of the hon. Gentleman. 
Now I shall show the House in a few words 
the number of persons entered in the yard 
previous to the cancelling of the order, and 
the number of persons entered in the yard 
subsequent to the cancelling of the order, 
when the patronage was vested only in the 
hon. Gentleman. I will take the year 
1852. I find in January, 1852, three 
persons were entered; in February, three; 
and in March, one; making a total in those 
three months of seven. In the month of 
April, 1852, up to the 19th, upon which 
day the circular was cancelled by the hon. 
Gentleman, there were only two entered. 
Thus, there were only nine in the whole. 
But now let us see what took place imme- 
diately afterwards. From the 19th April 
to the end of June, fifty-seven persons were 
entered. From the Ist of July to the end 
of September, thirty-four persons were en- 
tered. From the Ist of October to the 
end of December, twenty-three persons 
were entered. So that, while before the 
circular was cancelled by the hon. Gentle- 
man there were only nine persons entered, 
there were entered after the circular had 
been cancelled no less than 112 persons. 
What took place afterwards, when the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty came back 
into office, and when the power of the ori- 
ginal circular was re-enforced? Why, in 
the month of February, 1853, only one 
was entered, and in the month of March 
only one more. This return I have had 
some difficulty in getting. A gentleman 
in the west of England, but in no way 
connected with the Admiralty, procured it 
for me. But if this is a sample of what is 
taking place in various yards, the House 
will agree with me that I am perfectly 
justified in bringing the matter under con- 
sideration. Let us go a little further in 
reference to this subject. I have also a 
list of names, of men engaged as extra 
sawyers, who were removed in April, 1852, 
to make room for others. It is a list of 
eleven persons. One had been there two 
or three years, and the whole of the ten 
others had been there for several months; 
and yet they are discharged without any 
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cause, except that it_is convenient to make | grounds. The abolition of a system which was 


room for others. 
who supplied their places— John Smith and 
James Abbott were admitted sawyers, be- 
ing both Plymouth voters. A man named 
Pengethley and J. Rounsell were admitted 
as sawyers in the yard, and their brothers 
were Devonport voters. Neither of these 
four persons had ever heen in the yard 
before, so that great injustice has been 
done to the men who have been reduced. 
But now we are in Devonport, I will give 
another instance of what took place in the 
borough of Plymouth. In the three months 
previous to the cancelling of the cireular— 
in February, March, and April—only three 
persons were entered in the yard. The 
dissolution of Parliament took place at the 
end of June, and the elections for these 
boroughs took place in the first week in 
July. Now, mark what was the effect on 
the admission of persons to this yard. 
While only three persons were admitted in 
the first three months preceding the can- 
eelling of the circular, between the 14th of 
June and the 17th of July, no less than 
nineteen persons were entered. The elec- 
tions were just at that time taking place, 
and we all know the effect of appointments 
of this kind in influencing the votes of 
the electors. It seems that Sir Baldwin 
Walker, the Surveyor of the Navy, could 
not stand this sort of proceeding in the 
dockyards, over which he is supposed to 
assume control, and he wrote a letter to, 
the Duke of Northumberland, which con- 
tains all the charges—for I make nine— 
against the hon. Gentleman the late Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, and the Board of 
which he was so fara member. Fourteen 
days after the order of 1849 was cancelled, 
and twelve days after the circular of the 
hon. Gentleman the late Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Sir Baldwin Walker wrote to 
the Duke of Northumberland to this ef- 
fect :— 
“Somerset House, May 10, 1852. 

“« My Lord Duke—I feel that I should be neg- 
lecting my duty were I not to point out to your 
Grace the evil system which has been pursued of 
late, not only with respect to my position as Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, but also with reference to the 
appointments and promotions in the dockyards. 
Your Grace is aware that the Seeretary of the 
Admiralty thought proper to cancel, without the 
knowledge of the Board, their Lordships’ circular 
of 29th September, 1849, which directs that all 
papers respecting promotions and vacancies in 
the dockyards should be sent through the Sur- 
veyor to their Lordships; this order of 1849 was 
only reverting to a system which had always been 
in force prior to 1845, and which was then dis- 
continued, I have reason to believe,‘on personal 
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causing an annual saving of 130,000/. in the 
wages of the artifivers of the dockyards, inde- 
pendent of upwards of 60,0001. in the steam fac- 
tories, without impairing the efficiency of those 
establishments, must be prejudicial to the public 
interest, and has tended much to lower the posi- 
tion of the Surveyor. Now there is no one to 
control the establishments, and the Surveyor can 
no longer be held responsible for the estimates 
not being exceeded, nor can he be answerable for 
the efficiency of those establishments; for the 
Board’s admirable circular of February, 1847, 
which directs that all advancement in the dock- 
yards shall be for merit alone, has been virtually 
thrown aside; vacancies have been filled up which 
were not necessary, and men advanced, not for 
merit, but by political influence ; and in one in- 
stance a person has been promoted who is not 
competent to fill the situation to which he has 
been appointed; and that was done without any 
reference having been made to the superintendent 
of the yard. Having stated thus much, I think 
it right to inform your Grace that I attribute the 
inconsiderate manner in which I have been put 


aside by the Secretary of the Admiralty to my * 


unqualified refusal to depart from their Lordships’ 
circular of February, 1847, by lending myself to 
recommend men for advancement on _ political 
grounds. In conclusion, I beg to assure you, my 
Lord Duke, that I have made this statement from 
no personal motives, my only wish being the public 
good, and that your Grace’s administration should 
not be tarnished. ««B. W. Warker.” 

This letter, I say, does honour to the man 
who wrote it. And here Sir Baldwin 
Walker says that the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty thought proper to cancel 
the order of 1849 without the knowledge 
of the Board ; and yet the circular of the 
hon. Gentleman is signed ‘ by their Lord- 
ships’ command.” I will give a summary 
of the charges in this admirable letter of 
Sir Baldwin Walker to the then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, which seems, as far as 
regards the records of the office, not to 
have been noticed. To be sure it is not 
strictly an official document, but it looks 
very like one. It is an important letter from 
the head of the Naval Department to the 
First Minister of that Department, and calls 
attention to considerable grievances and 
impositions on the public, and at all events 
deserved an answer or notice of some kind. 
The charges made are, that the Secretary 
had thought proper to throw aside the 
circular of 1847, which directed that all 
advancement should be by merit alone ; 
that vacancies had been filled up which 
were not necessary; that persons had been 
promoted who were not competent to fill 
the situations ; that merit had been disre- 
garded ; that all this had been done for 
political purposes ; that the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty had done it himself, and 
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had done it because the Surveyor of the 
Navy would not lend himself to reeommend 
men for advancement on political grounds. 
These are grave and serious charges ; but 
they become much more grave, and assume 
a much more serious aspect, when we look 
to the quarter from which they emanate. 
I have not the honour to know Sir Baldwin 
Walker, neither have I had any communi- 
cation with him on the subject ; but I am 
informed he is one of the most able officers 
in Her Majesty's service—with remarkable 
mildness of disposition he combines a firm- 
ness of character and stability of purpose 
rarely equalled—with all the attributes of a 
gentleman he unites the most striking cha- 
racteristics of an experienced officer. But 
this I do know, that his skill in civil affairs 
is only surpassed by his daring in naval en- 
terprise. He has received honours and 
rewards from foreign sovereigns, and is the 
only captain in Her Majesty’s service who 
wears the star of the Order of the Bath 
upon his breast. 1 think even if I were to 
stop here, I have made out a case for Par- 
liamentary inquiry. I think I am entitled 
to say, grant a Committee, and let Sir 
Baldwin Walker be the first witness called. 
Let that letter be put in his hands, and let 
him be ealled to prove the charges it con- 
tains. If he does prove them, I say grave 
and serious censure will lay on the late 
Board of Admiralty. But if these accusa- 
tions are unfounded, if these statements 
are untrue, if they are put forward to 
gratify any petty spleen or malice, then I 
say this otherwise noble and spirited letter 
will lapse into a foul and scandalous libel, 
and Sir Baldwin Walker, with all his glo- 
rious antecedents, must fall from that high 
position which he now so justly occupies. 
I would, Sir, I could find it consistent with 
my duty to close my observations here, be- 
cause what I am now about to state pecu- 
liarly affects the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
I have always considered, during the great 
number of years I have had the honour of 
a seat in this House, one of the most valu- 
able privileges acceded to Members of 
Parliament is that of being able to put 
questions to the Members of the Govern- 
ment of the day, because if that privilege 
is exercised with fairness and discretion, 
much valuable information is acquired, 
many a speech is saved, and many a debate 
is rendered annecessary. The Gentleman 
to whom a question is addressed, has the 
option either of answering the question, or 
declining to do so. If he selects the former 
alternative, I think it is his duty to give so 
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clear, so plain, so straightforward an an- 
swer that no doubt whatever may be left 
on the mind of the Member who puts the 
question, or on the minds of those who 
hear the answer given, and that they may 
leave the House perfectly convinced they 
have been accurately informed what the 
real state of the case is. Now, Sir, do not 
let it be supposed that I wish to insinuate 
or to intimate in the slightest degree that 
the hon. Gentleman has departed from what 
ought to be the rule. On the contrary, I 
shall show that he gave a clear and decided 
answer to the question put to him, and in 
consequence of the nature of the answer 
given, I feel it my duty now to bring it 
forward, in order that some misapprehen- 
sion may be cleared up. And I do s0, 
because I think it would be unfair to the 
hon. Gentleman not to give him an oppor- 
tunity which I know he desires. On the 
23rd of November, 1852, some questions 
were put by two gallant admirals, the hon. 
Member for the city of Gloucester, and the 
hon. Member for the town of Brighton; and 
on referring to Hansard I find the hon. and 
gallant Member for the city of Gloucester 
put three questions, one following the other, 
the second of which, being connected with 
the subject now before tie House, I will 
read to the House. Admiral Berkeley 
asked— 

“Whether the present Board of Admiralty, soon 
after their accession to office, gave directions that 
the names of the workmen and artificers recom- 
mended for promotion, were to be sent direct to 
the Secretary to the Admiralty instead of being 
first submitted to the Surveyor of the Navy, as 
had been previously the rule, and whether any 
correspondence took place with the Surveyor in 
consequence of such order, and whether such or- 
der is still in force ? ’ 


Mr. Stafford, in reply to the second ques- 
tion, said— 

‘* He had to state that he supposed the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman alluded, in the wording of his 
question, to the arrangement made by Mr. Ward 
in 1847. The arrangement, which was first made 
when the Navy Pay Office was consolidated with 
the Board of Admiralty in 1843, confirmed in 1844, 
and assumed to be in existence in 1847, when Mr. 
Ward issued his last regulation, was still in force, 
and had not been at all disturbed by the present 
Board of Admiralty. There was no correspon- 
dence with the Surveyor of the Navy on the sub- 
ject.” —[ 3 Hansard, exxiii. 350.] 





| Immediately after my hon. and gallant 
| Friend the Member for the town of Brighton 
| (Sir G. Pechell) also put a question to the 
|hon. Gentleman, and although I should 
| prefer to quote from the pages of Hansard, 


| I cannot do so, because the question is not 
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to be found there. I am sure, however, 
hon. Members, and I dare say the hon. 
Member himself, will recollect the question 
being put. . I have looked at all the morn- 
ing papers, and I find it given in very si- 
milar words; but I take it from the paper 
which is more particularly the organ of the 
political opinions of the hon. Gentleman. 
Sir George Pechell asked if the Surveyor 
of the Navy had not tendered his resigna- 
tion? Mr. Stafford said the Surveyor of 
the Navy had not tendered his resignation. 
I want, Sir, to clear up this discrepancy, 
or mystery, because I have read the letter 
of Sir Baldwin Walker, in April, 1852, in 
which the words were—‘‘I beg to tender 
my resignation to your Lordships.’’ This 
letter was addressed to the Secretary, al- 
though it is not to be found in the re- 
cords of the Admiralty. The Surveyor of 
the Navy was examined before the Cha- 
tham Election Committee, and on looking 
over the evidence, I find he there says— 
In consequence of the letter of the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty of the 19th 
of April, he wrote a letter (which I have 
already read to the House) on the 21st 
of April, forty-eight hours afterwards, and 
gave it into the hands of Admiral Parker, 
then and now one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty; and he had no conception his 
letter was not laid before the Board until 
he saw in the papers the questions and 
answers I have read, in which it is stated 
no communication had been sent, and no 
resignation had been tendered on his part. 
I think the best course for me to take is 
not to comment at all on this part of the 
subject. I do not wish to prejudge the 
question. I do not wish to prejudice the 
question in the slightest degree. What I 
desire is a candid explanation of all these 
matters. As I have said before, I do not 
stand here to make any charge against the 
hon. Gentleman, but to bring before the 
House the charges which have been made 
by others, that further inquiry may take 
place. But I think I may ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether this letter of Sir Bald- 
win Walker ever did reach the Board— 
whether he can recollect if he ever saw 
this letter, or heard of its contents; and if 
he heard of the letter, and was aware of 
the contents, whether that was before the 
2lst of November? If he knew nothing of 
the contents of that letter, I would further 
ask, what could induce the Board of Ad- 
miralty, on the 26th of April, 1852, a few 
days after the receipt of the letter of Sir 
Baldwin Walker, to issue the letter which 
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bears the signature of the hon. Gentleman, 
in which it is said no imputation whatever 
is intended to be cast upon the Surveyor 
of the Navy. If hon. Members will refer 
to the printed papers in their hands, they 
will see I am taking these questions con- 
secutively in the order in which I have 
placed them; and I now come to the 
cancelling the appointment of Wells, and 
the appointment of Cotsell in his place. 
I find, on looking over the evidence taken 
before the Chatham Election Committee, 
before which Sir Baldwin Walker was ex- 
amined, that in the month of August last, 
some time before the appointment of Wells, 
the smitheries in the Portsmouth yard were 
not in a good state, and it was determined 
by the Board to introduce a man from a 
private firm, and this was done in the 
instance of Wells. Sir Baldwin Walker 
writes a letter on the subject on the 9th 
of September, dated from the department 
of the Surveyor of the Navy, in these 
terms :— 

“With reference to the accompanying letter 
from the Admiral Superintendent at Portsmouth, 
and to their Lordships’ decision that an experi- 
enced master smith be appointed to Portsmouth 
yard from the private trade, I beg to state that 
Mr. James Wells, who is in his 37th year, has 
been very strongly recommended as being well 
qualified for the charge of a smithery; and I 
therefore submit that he be appointed master 
smith at Portsmouth yard in the present vacancy, 
and that, as in the case of Messrs. Black and 
Ainslie, appointed respectively to Woolwich and 
Devonport yards, under similar circumstances, he 
be entered on probation for six months, to be paid 
at the rate of 200/. a year, with the understand- 
ing that if, at the expiration of that period, his 
conduct and abilities should be found to be per- 
fectly satisfactory, he shall be appointed master 
smith at the full salary of 2501. a year.” 

I find in the next page of the same parlia- 
mentary paper which contains this letter, 
that in pursuance of this recommendation, 
on the 10th of September, 1852, Mr. Wells 
was appointed, and a letter announcing his 
appointment was sent to the Admiral Su- 
perintendent at Portsmouth, and a dupli- 
cate letter was sent to the Surveyor of the 
Navy, informing him that his reeommenda- 
tion had been carried out by their Lordships. 
It appears, also, from the evidence before 
the Election Committee to which I have 
referred, that Wells went down to Ports- 
mouth to perform his duties, that his con- 
duct was perfectly irreproachable, that he 
conducted the business of his department 
satisfactorily to everybody; and in that evi- 
dence the counsel for Sir Frederick Smith, 
in eross-examining Sir Baldwin Walker, 
asked if, previous to the appointment of 
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Wells, he made any inquiry as to his politi- 
eal opinions; and Sir Baldwin Walker said, 
most decidedly not. I believe the exact 
words were—‘‘I do not know anything 
about his polities.’’ Wells continued in the 
appointment twenty-one days afterwards, 
when the order of the Ist of October, 1852, 
was made, appointing a person of the name 
of Cotsell. Mr. Wells, being naturally in- 
dignant at this treatment, sent a memorial 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, which is not 
dated, but it must have been about the 
16th of September, as it is in immediate 
connexion with a letter of Sir Baldwin 
Walker, of that date. In that memorial 
Wells sets forth his grievance, saying he 
had been sent by the Surveyor of the Navy 
to Portsmouth as master smith on proba- 
tion; that he relinquished a business in 
which he had invested 1,2001. before he 
accepted the appointment; and that he 
thinks he is very hardly dealt with. This 
memorial is enclosed in a letter from Sir 
Baldwin Walker, in which he says that he 
selected this man in consequence of their 
Lordships’ decision, that the vacancy for a 
master smith at Portsmouth should be filled 
by the appointment of a competent person 
from the private trade, as had been done at 
Woolwich and Devonport ; that Wells was 
examined by Sir Baldwin Walker and the 
chief engineer as to his qualifications, which 
were found highly satisfactory; that Wells 
gave universal satisfaction during the time 
he had charge of the smithery; that he 
had been superseded, and this grievance 
Sir Baldwin Walker had reason to com- 
plain of, because on his recommendation 
Wells had relinquished business to take 
the appointment. In answer to that let- 
ter of Sir Baldwin Walker, containing the 
memorial of Wells, the hon. Gentleman 
wrote to Wells on the 18th October, as 
follows :— 


and 


“T have received your memorial without date, 
and I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to acquaint you that they are 
not aware that you have received any appoint- 
ment from them, and that their Lordships do not 
consider you justified in designating yourself ‘ late 
master smith of Her Majesty’s dockyard at Ports- 
mouth ;’ they therefore return you your memo- 
rial. If, however, from any communication with 
any of the officers of the several departments, you 
have been led to expect such an appointment, 
their Lordships are prepared to give their con- 
sideration to any memorial from you on that sub- 
ject ; but my Lords cannot recognise you as late 
master smith of Portsmouth dockyard, as no war- 
rant has been given to you by their Lordships for 
such appointment. I am also to desire that, in 
any future communication to their Lordships, you 
will state your address.” 
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I have said it was determined by the Board 
of Admiralty that a man should be selected 
from the private trade. The man was 
selected ; the selection was approved of ; 
he was sent down to Portsmouth by an 
Admiralty order, A letter was sent to 
the Admiral Superintendent, and a dupli- 
cate was sent to the Surveyor of the Navy, 
informing them that Mr. Wells was ap- 
pointed on probation. And although I 
admit, in the strict technical and official 
sense, no warrant was made out for the 
appointment—or rather no warrant for the 
appointment can be found in existence, be- 
cause I wish to draw that distinction—I 
submit that virtually Mr. Wells was ap- 
pointed. Thanks to the petition against 
the Member for Chatham, we have a good 
deal of evidence on this point of the case, 
and in that evidence I find Robert Bell, 
Clerk to the Admiralty, stating that he 
saw the minute of the appointment of Wells 
—that he himself got the minute drawn 
out five days after the appointment was 
made, Where is this document? I have 
asked for it in this House; and the right 
hon. Baronet the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty says it is not in existence. 
Perhaps I may enlighten the House a 
little as to what has become of it. As 
this is a matter of grave importance, I feel 
it my duty to state exactly the course I 
have taken with reference to the document 
I am about to read, that I may be exoner- 
ated from all blame should the veracity of 
the person who gave the information be 
hereafter questioned, which I do not ex- 
pect. A gentleman called on me a few 
days ago, having seen the question and 
answer put by me and given by my right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham), and said he 
could give some information about the non- 
appearance of this document. He then 
stated the circumstances to which I shall 
presently allude. I said, this statement is 
of such serious import, it is a charge of so 
extraordinary, I may also say of so extra- 
vagant a nature, that I will not make use 
of it in my place in Parliament or elsewhere 
unless I receive it in the form of a deposi- 
tion, and have the authority of the person 
making the deposition to read it to the 
House. Yesterday morning I received the 
deposition and the permission of the de- 
ponent to read it to the House. I thought 
it of such great importance that I at once 
went to the Admiralty. The Board was 
then sitting. I sent a note in to the Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty to tell the Board 
I had got this document. I felt that I 
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ought to make the Board acquainted with 
it (and it was my intention to make the 
late Secretary of the Admiralty acquainted 
with it), in order that they might be pre- 
pared to inquire into the subjeet, and con- 
vey any information to the House when it 
was brought under discussion. I must 
also say that I was obliged to leave the 
Admiralty on my own private business, 
and left the document there to be copied, 
hoping to receive it before I came down to 
the House this afternoon. Although I did 
not receive it in time to give the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite a copy, I made him ac- 
quainted precisely with the contents. Un- 
der these circumstances, and whatever the 
nature of the document, I trust I shall he 
acquitted of any precipitancy in the matter. 
I will now read the document to the 
House :— 

“Thomas Scott, of High Street, Chatham, in 
the County of Kent, Relieving Officer of the Med- 
way Union, says :—I am, and have been for the 
last five years, well acquainted with Mr. George 
Cotsell, of Chatham Dockyard, Master Smith. 
A few days prior to his departure from this yard 
to Portsmouth, I met him; our conversation 
turned upon his removal to that place. He said, 
‘ Now the thing is all settled I don’t mind telling 
you how it happened. When I found by the Times 
paper that Wells was appointed Master Smith of 
Portsmouth, I immediately went to the Board of 
Admiralty. “I there saw a gentleman, a friend of 
mine. After telling him what I had come up 
about, he took me into a room in the Admiralty. 
I there saw the appointment of Wells made out 
and lying on the table. My friend said, ‘ You see 
you are just in time,’ and took the appointment of 
Wells from the table and thrust it into his pocket; 
at the same time telling me I should never hear 
any more of it, and that my appointment would 
be all right. “Tuomas Scorr. 

“Chatham, April 16.” 


Before I quit this part of the case it is 
right I should show to the House who 
Cotsell is. It will be recollected that the 


decision of the Board of Admiralty was— | 
and I repeat it again in order to show how | 


the orders and decisions of the Board have 
been infringed—that a man should be 


Smith of Portsmouth dockyard. I know, 
by the papers laid on the table, no order 
of the Board appears about the selection of 
a man from the private trade ; but there 
is this corroboration of Sir Baldwin Wal- 
ker’s statement, that, in point of fact, it 
was acted upon. He selects a man from 
the private trade ; he hands his name in 
to the Board of Admiralty ; the Board 
provisionally appoint him on probation, 
thereby showing they acted up to the in- 
tention expressed in August last to the 
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Surveyor of the Navy. Now, it appears 
that Sir Frederick Smith was a candidate 
at the last Chatham election. The Com- 
mittee sat at the Sun Inn. The late See- 
retary to the Admiralty went there, and he 
and Sir Frederick both sallied forth to the 
yard. They went through the smithery 
and other parts of it, and in the smithery 
they saw Cotsell, and, as [ am informed, 
and can prove, Cotsell asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty for his removal from 
Chatham to Portsmouth. Whether a pro- 
mise was made or not, remains to be 
proved ; but if it was made, it was reli- 
giously carried out. Cotsell, I shall prove, 
was an active partisan of Sir Frederick 
Smith. He attended his meetings, and 
was the great orator of the evening. The 
election concluded, and Wells was ap- 
pointed. It would seem that Cotsell re- 
monstrated, and that he came to the Ad- 
miralty. What took place I have already 
read to the House, and the appointment of 
Wells was cancelled. I speak of the ap- 
peintment of Wells, because, although 1 
may admit and will admit that no warrant 
is in existence, it was as much an appoint- 
ment, in the honest sense of the term, as 
anything could possibly have been. I do 
not deny that Cotsell may have been a 
good workman ; it is not my desire to de- 
preciate his talents or his qualification for 
the situation; but a man was selected 
from the private trade, and strong induce- 
ments appear to have been held out to 
cancel the order of the Board, which I look 
upon as a virtual appointment. Let us sce 
what followed. In consequence of Wells 
being called away from Portsmouth, four 
promotions took place. Cotsell, the great 
orator and supporter of Sir Frederick 
Smith, was sent from Chatham to Ports- 
mouth. Small, having voted a plumper 
for the Conservative candidate at Wool- 
wich, was sent from Woolwich to Chatham. 


| Forbes, who was at Sheerness and had 
friends at Chatham, which friends were 
taken from the private trade to be Master | 


voters and memorialised in favour of Forbes, 
was sent from Sheerness to Woolwich ; and 
Thomas Bailey, an active partisan, who, 
with his brother, plumped for the Con- 
servative candidate at the last election, 
was sent from Woolwich to Sheerness, I 
think I have, then, a right to say this 
patronage has been used for political pur- 
poses. Now let me poiut out the manner 
in which the influence of the Admiralty 
has been exercised in the dockyards, and 
with this I shall conclude my observations. 
I refer now to the last paragraph of the 
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notice [have given. Ihave shown that at 
Chatham the late Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty went round the yard, or a great por- 
tion of the yard, with the Conservative 
candidate. The system pursued by the 
hon. Gentleman—and a very effective one 
it has been—was that of standing at the 
gate of the yard where the men delivered 
their time tickets, standing with the Con- 
segvative candidate, in order~-I dare say 
very properly in his view of the case—that 
these workmen and artificers shall know 
what parties are associated with the hon. 
Gentleman. That took place at Deptford; 
and I have a letter from Deptford, written 
by a working man in the yard, which, as 
I have tested its credibility as far as I can, 
I shall read to the House. It is dated 
April 9, 1853, and I have shown it to the 
hon. Gentleman :— 

“ Sir—Your exertions in the House the other 
night to expose the abuses, jobbing, and trickery 
of the last election, induce me to furnish you with 
a few particulars of what took place in the dock 
and victualling yards here. The facts speak for 
themselves. Mr, Stafford, the then Secretary of 
the Admiralty, accompanied by Colonel Green, 
came here, and introduced his friend, Mr. Peter 
Rolt, to the officers, who, of course, promised and 
gave their vote and interest. They then attended 
at the muster office when all the men returned 


from dinner, so that they should not be ignorant 
that Mr. Rolt was the Secretary’s special friend. 
A wink being as good as a nod to a blind horse, 
the most stupid of us could not misunderstand the 
motive nor the consequence of our stupidity; even 
our wives were shrewd enough to advise us to be 


en the safe side. Admiral Stewart was thrown 
overboard. Two extra clerks, whose relatives are 
special friends of Mr. Stafford, were appointed, at 
801. a year. King was appointed foreman of mil- 
lers (he has been only a few years in the service), 
to the exclusion of good practical men of many 
years’ service and superior education. A miller 
who supported Mr. Rolt was appointed on the 
establishment, although he was declared unfit for 
the service by the medical officer; and Hansom, 
who was on the establishment, was transferred to 
the extra list, to make room for Airney. Long- 
hurst, a cooper, was appointed second foreman of 
coopers at 130/. a year; the Board wished him to 
be made first foreman at 1501. a year, but the 
officers dared to remonstrate, and reported that 
Longhurst was totally disqualified for want of 
education, and had been discharged for drunken- 
ness two years ago; he was a stfong supporter of 
Mr. Rolt, and lives opposite Mr. Rolt’s father in 
Deptford. Elder, another friend of Mr. Rolt’s, an 
extra baker, and rated as a labourer, was appoint- 
ed foreman of storehouses at 85/. to the exclusion 
of leading men of labourers whose right to succes- 
sion was hitherto acknowledged by the Board. It 
is not necessary to detail all that occurred in the 
dockyard and victualling yards to occupy your 
time further; but any time you are passing the 
Admiralty, the truth of this statement you can 
easily verify by stepping in. I hope, therefore, 
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you will support Lord John Russell’s new Reform 
Bill—”’ 


Promotions. 


[ Derisive cheers from the Opposition. } 
Aye, but what follows? ‘* And disfranchise 
the whole lot of us’’ [ Ories of ‘‘Name!” 
from the Opposition.| 1 cannot give the 
name at present, but | may tell the House 
that the writer of the letter is a working 
man; that I have shown the letter to the 
hon. Gentleman; that I have done all in 
my power to test the truth of his state- 
ments; and that if it pleases the House 
to grant me a Committee, every part of 
that letter shall be inquired into. [‘* Hear, 
hear!’’] But I shall tell the hon, Gentle- 
men who are so loud in erying ‘ name,” 
something more than that. I shall go to 
another dockyard, and hon. Gentlemen, if 
they choose, may inquire of their own 
friends whether what I am now going to 
state be true or not. I find that the Seere- 
tary of the Admiralty arrived at Devonport 
in the Black Eagle, on the 21st of June, 
1852. The election took place about a 
fortnight after. On Wednesday, the 22nd, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty went round 
the dockyard with the two Conservative 
candidates, and the party stood together 
in the muster office while the men deposit- 
ed their tickets on leaving, so that each 
man necessarily passed before them. In 
the evening of the same day the Secretary 
gave a dinner in one of the hotels of the 
town, and there were present on that occa- 
sion the Conservative candidates, the two 
chairmen of the Conservative committees at 
Dover and Stonehouse, two attorneys act- 
ing as Conservative electioneering agents, 
the chairman of the Tory committee at 
Plymouth, and a storekeeper at Devonport 
who canvassed for the Tory candidates. 
Was not this an electioneering dinner ? 
If it was necessary for the Secretary of the 
Admiralty to make this voyage, and to go 
over and examine the dockyards. I say it 
was most especially his duty to do so as a 
servant of the public, free from political 
connexions, totally unconneeted with poli- 
tical alliances, and merely to look to the 
management of the dockyards with refer- 
ence to the public service, and not with 
reference to political results, Now, let me 
ask this question—and I hope some answer 
will be given—are we to find the expense 
of these voyages and dinners in the public 
accounts? Are they charged on the con- 
tingencies of the Admiralty? I expect an 
answer to that question. If I do not re- 
ceive, one I shall certainly ask the Com- 
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mittee, which I hope will be appointed, to 
examine the hon. Gentleman on that point, 
and to inquire whether these dinners to 
Conservative candidates, and Conservative 
attorneys, and Conservative committeemen, 
are to be found in the accounts of the Ad- 
miralty. If these accounts are to be found 
in public documents, then that is using 
public money for political objects, and 
prostituting the patronage of the public 
for political purposes. There is another 
dockyard at Portsmouth, and doubtless 
the hon. Gentleman thought it was consis- 
tent with the due discharge of his public 
duty that he should have all the men in 


that establishment also passed before him, | 


and that he should see them deliver their 
tickets at the gate. No such thing. 
The hon. Gentleman did not go through 
this ordeal at Portsmouth for this very 
sufficient reason, namely, that at Ports- 
mouth there was no contested election. 
No Conservative candidate stood there, 
and that is the only solution that I can 
give of this dereliction of duty, if it was 
a dereliction of duty, on the part of the 
hon. Gentleman. The last paper to which 
I will refer is a circular of the Admiralty, 
dated the 18th February, 1835, which has 
reference to the subject now before the 
House. I presume that at the election 
which took place in the early part of 1835, 
after the Whig Ministry had been suddenly 
and unexpectedly turned out of office dur- 
ing the recess, some proceedings similar 
to those which characterised the late 
elections in the dockyards occurred, be- 
cause I find an order issued by the Admi- 
ralty on the 18th July, 1835, after the 
Whigs were reinstated, which bears the 
signature of Sir Charles Wood, the then 
Secretary of the Board. It is addressed 
to the Admiral Superintendent :— 
** Admiralty, July 18, 1835. 

“ Sir—Representations having been submitted 
to the Board of Admiralty of attempts having 
been made by the officers of the yards to influence 
the workmen in the exercise of their elective 
franchise, my Lords, being most desirous that no 
such interference should take place, but that the 
men should be left at perfect liberty to give their 
votes as they may think proper, are pleased to 
direct that it may be a standing order, the in- 
fringement of which will be visited with the 
highest displeasure of their Lordships, that in 
any future election for the town or county in’or 
near to which the yard under your superintend- 
ence is situated, the exercise direct or indirect of 
any influence on the part of the superior officers 
to induce the workmen to vote in any way is to 
be carefully avoided; and, in order to take fur- 
ther precautions against the appearance of such 
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influence, no canvassing by any candidate, or on 
the part of any candidate, is to be permitted 
within the yards, excepting only of such voters 
as may be resident in the yards. And my Lords 
further direct, that you take the most effectual 
means of making this known, both to all the 
officers and men under your superintendence 
without loss of time.—I am, Sir, your very hum- 
ble servant, “C. Woop.” 


I think I have now proved, and if the 
House will grant a Committee I shall be 
able to prove still further, that this order 
of the Board of Admiralty, dated 18th of 
July, 1835, has also been virtually can- 
celled, not only by a stroke of the pen, 
but by act and deed. I have now dis- 
charged my duty to the best of my ability. 
I stated at the outset that I did not bring 
forward this subject from any feeling of 
personal hostility towards the hon. Gentle- 
'man. I assure him I have never enter- 
tained any such feeling, and that I have 
brought forward this subject solely from a 
sense of public duty. If in the course of 
the observations which [ have addressed 
to the House, I have let fall any phrase or 
have given utterance to any epithet or ex- 
pression calculated to give pain to the hon. 
Gentleman, or to any other Member of 
the House, I am sure I did not intend it. 
| If the House shall appoint a Committee 
|to inquire into this subject, and if the 
report of the Committee and the result of 
the investigation shall be condemnatory of 
the administration of the hon. Gentleman, 
I will regret it as deeply as any Member of 
this House. I shall be glad indeed to find 
myself in error, and if in error, to admit 
that I was in error, and it will be a satis- 
faction to me to find that under the admin- 
istration of the hon. Gentleman the influ- 
ence of that department of the State over 
which he had control had been properly 
exercised, and its patronage properly dis- 
tributed. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL seconded 
the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the cireumstances under which a 
‘Circular sent to the Superintendent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards, dated September 26th, 1849,’ 
was cancelled on the 19th day of April, 1852, 
without any Order or Minute of the Board : 

* Also, to inquire into the circumstances under 
which a Letter addressed by Sir Baldwin Walker 
to Mr. Stafford, as Secretary to the Admiralty, in 
which Letter Sir Baldwin Walker tendered his 
resignation, as Surveyor of the Navy, was with- 
held from the Board : 








“« Also, into the circumstances connected with 
the appointment of Mr. James Wells as master 
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smith in the dockyard at Portsmouth, the subse- 
quent cancelling thereof, and the appointment of 
Mr. George Cotsell in his stead: 

“ And generally into the exercise of the influence 
and patronage of the Admiralty in the Dockyards 
and Government Departments connected with the 
several Parliamentary Boroughs, since the 19th 
day of April, 1852, at which date a Circular was 
issued from the Admiralty, signed by the Secre- 
tary, cancelling their Lordships’ Order of the 
26th day of September, 1849, which directs that 
‘all Reports and Correspondence on the subject 
of vacancies, promotions, or changes of the 
Officers and Workmen of the Dockyards, shall be 
forwarded through the Surveyor’s Department ;’ 
and ordering that ‘in future such Reports and 
Correspondence be transmitted direct to the Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty.’ ” 

Mr. STAFFORD: Whatever, Sir, may 
be the result of the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir B. Hall), I must commence 
my observations by tendering to him my 
acknowledgments for the spirit and tone of 
his speech, and for the courteous and can- 
did communications which he has made to 
me, during the last few weeks, with refer- 
ence to the subject now before the House. 
But having said this much in reference to 
the hon. Baronet, I must ask the indul- 
gence of the House while I remind them 
that it will be a somewhat difficult task for 
me to follow the various details to which 
the hon. Baronet has adverted; for it is 
one thing to defend oneself when in office 
with all the resources of the department at 
hand, and quite another thing to do so when 
deprived of access to those official docu- 
ments and memoranda which are necessary 
to be referred to in such cases. I hope the 
House will bear in mind, therefore, that I 
labour under considerable disadvantages in 
the present discussion; and that, notwith- 
standing the kindness of the right hon. 
Baronet who now holds the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the minutes and 
papers which I should have wished to have 
consulted have not been so accessible to 
me as they would have been had I remain- 
ed in office. I may be permitted, without 
disrespect to the hon. Baronet who has 
just addressed the House, to alter some- 
what the order of the subject which he 
has brought forward, because I feel there 
is one point of such great importance to 
myself—if I may be allowed so to speak— 
that I must claim the indulgence of the 
House while I refer to it in the first in- 
stance. The hon. Baronet has stated, and 
stated justly, that it is the privilege of the 
representatives of the people to ask ques- 
tions of the Executive Government in re- 
ference to the several departments of State; 
and he says most truly that there is the 
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alternative permitted to the Members of 
the Executive Government—either to an- 
swer at the time, or to claim delay for in- 
quiry. So far from quarrelling with that 
definition, as laid down by the hon. Baro- 
net, [ am prepared to admit its entire ac- 
curacy; and although the admission may 
appear to operate against myself, to go 
further and say that there is another course 
open to the officers of the Executive Go- 
vernment—I mean the liberty of making 
subsequent explanations. I believe the 
House would not judge very harshly of 
any Member of Government, however sub- 
ordinate, who, having made a statement 
requiring explanation, should come down 
subsequently and offer that explanation. 
Well, [ accept the statement of the hon. 
Baronet literally as he has put it. I ac- 
knowledge the questions that were put to 
me in the terms in which he states them; 
I acknowledge the answers that I gave to 
those questions; and I acknowledge that 
subsequently to the answers it was com- 
petent for me to have offered any explana- 
tion, which explanation I did not offer, and 
which explanation I never once thought of 
offering. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
lay before the House a statement of the 
circumstances to which the hon. Baronet 
has adverted, and which I believe, so far 
as I was concerned, great as is the import- 
ance which has subsequently been attached 
to them, did not in their occurrence occupy 
one hour. When Secretary of the Admiral- 
ty, it was my practice to go to the Duke 
of Northumberland, the First Lord, every 
morning, with such papers as I thought of 
importance for his perusal and considera- 
tion. On the morning of the 26th of 
April, 1852, the Duke of Northumber- 
land told me that the Surveyor of the 
Navy was exceedingly annoyed at the cir- 
cular which had been issued on the 19th, 
and thought a stigma had been cast upon 
his character by the issuing of that cir- 
cular, The Duke added that he did 
not believe the Surveyor of the Navy 
would remain in his situation unless that 
supposed stigma or imputation was re- 
moved. I immediately said that nothing 
could be easier than to remove the impu- 
tation, if any existed; that we could easily 
issue another circular, and that another 
circular should, if I had the permission of 
the Board, be issued that very day. The 
Duke said I had better see Admiral Parker 
and Sir Baldwin Walker. I replied that I 
would go and see them instantly. When 
I returned to my office I drew a rough 
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draft of the circular, which was subse- 
quently issued. Regarding. my interview 
with Admiral Parker and Sir Baldwin 
Walker, I will read to the House a por- 
tion of a letter from the former, not writ- 
ten to me, but to a gallant officer, a mu- 
tual friend of the Admiral and of my own. 
When I saw the letter first, it so complete- 
ly tallied with my own recollection of the 
circumstances that I requested the gallant 
gentleman to whom I have referred, to 
ask permission for me, from Admiral Par- 
ker, to make use of it in this discussion. 
I obtained the permission sought, and the 
following is the letter alluded to :— 
“Castle Malwood, April 11, 1853. 

“TIT saw Mr. Stafford in the presence of Sir 
Baldwin Walker, and Mr. Stafford stated to him 
that he had not any intention, by the circular sent 
to the dockyards, of casting any reflection upon 
the Surveyor. I think Mr. Stafford brought with 
him a written memorandum, which he read, and 
Walker made some objection to a part of it, which, 
I think, Mr. Stafford altered. This memorandum 
was afterwards sent to the dockyards. Walker 
appeared satisfied, and I then considered it settled, 
and destroyed Sir Baldwin Walker's letter. This, 
I believe, is the whole case.—Yours very truly, 

“Hype Parker.” 
Now, the hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) has 
asked me whether I ever saw the letter 
of Sir Baldwin Walker. Iam not going 
to shrink from that question. Accord- 
ing to the best of my belief, I never did 
see that letter; I never knew it was ad- 
dressed to myself; and dates being impor- 
tant, I beg to call the attention of the 
House to an unconscious corroboration of 
what I now state, on the part of the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy himself. What said 
the Surveyor of the Navy? It would be 
seen by reference to the evidence on the 
Chatham election petition (Questions 3,450 
to 3,459) that the last time the Surveyor 
saw his letter was on the 22nd, whereas 
the interview took place on the 26th :— 

“By Mr. Serjeant Kinglake: You say, al- 
though you addressed a letter, it was not brought 
before the Board ? 

“ Sir B. Walker: I discovered afterwards that 
it had not been brought before the Board ; the 
letter was on the 21st of April, 1852. A further 
explanation is necessary on my part ; it was de- 
livered to the senior naval Lord of the Admiralty, 
addressed to the Secretary. 

“‘By Mr. Merewether: Did you deliver it ?— 
Yes, I did. I wish to add, I discovered, some 
months afterwards, that it had not been brought 
before the Board. 

“By Mr. Serjeant Kinglake: Do you know 
what became of the letter after you had delivered 
it to the senior naval Lord of the Admiralty ?—I 
do not. 

“Did you see it at all afterwards ?—I saw it in 
his hand the day afterwards. 
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“In whose hand ?—The senior naval Lord’s, 
“Who was the senior naval Lord at the time ? 
| —Admiral [yde Parker.” 
| The second circular was submitted to and 
'amended by Sir Baldwin Walker, but I 
really forget now what the verbal altera- 
tions were which he introduced. The cir- 
cular was couched in the following terms: — 
* Admiralty, April 26, 1852. 

“ Misconstruction having arisen with reference 
to their Lordships’ circular issued on the 19th 
instant, lam to acquaint you that no imputation is 
intended to be cast thereby upon the Surveyor of 
the Navy. The arrangements with regard to the 
dockyard promotions as laid down by their Lord- 
ships’ circular of 27th February, 1847, will be 
strictly adhered to, and they deem it desirable to 
revert to the system then in force of having all 
communications on the subject addressed to this 
office in the first instance. 

« By command of their Lordships, 

(Signed) “ Auaustus STaFFORD, 
“ To the Superintendents of the Dockyards 

at Deptford, Woolwich, Sheerness, Cha- 

tham, Portsmouth, Devonport, and Pem- 

broke.” 

Time went on, the pressure of business 
was very great, and I can truly say I 
forgot all about the matter. Spring went, 
summer came, and autumn was fast go- 
ing on, when, in the month of November, 
I received a note from an hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite, stating that a ques- 
tion was going to be asked of me in refer- 
ence to a correspondence on the subject of 
the resignation of the Surveyor of the 
Navy. I had correspondence with the Sur- 
veyor, in which I told him that his letters 
were nowhere to be found in Whitehall. I 
asked him whether they might not be in 
Somerset House, and he informed me that 
they could not be found there. I had made 
search for them in the Record-office, at 
Whitehall, but without success; and the 
clerks, of whose ability and integrity I never 
had and never shall have the slightest doubt, 
had told me they knew nothing of com- 
munications made by the Surveyor of the 
Navy. In short, I could obtain no in- 
formation about the correspondence what- 
ever in the Record-office of the Admiralty, 
and I therefore returned a negative to the 
question which the hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Hall) has referred to more than once this 
evening. I could not have returned any 
other answer, because even if the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy had tendered his re- 
signation and then withdrawn it, there 
must have been a correspondence on the 
subject in the Record-office. But there 
was no such correspondence. It may ap- 
pear that the person most implicated in 
this matter is Admiral Parker; but those 
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who know the distinguished position, the 
nice sense of honour, and the straightfor- 
ward character of Admiral Parker, do not 
need to be told that if I had made an 
erroneous or incorrect statement on a sub- 
ject with which he was so much connected, 
he would not have given me instructions 
to come down to the House and make an 
explanation. Admiral Parker knew very 
well that the Surveyor of the Navy deli- 
vered his letter to him because he consid- 
ered him as a friend—because he was the 
senior naval Lord—who might exercise his 
own discretion as to the expediency of 
bringing the communication forward or 
keeping it back. In the exercise of that 
discretion he did not send the letter to the 
office, or submit it to the Board, but de- 
stroyed it, and so the resignation of Sir 
Baldwin Walker was never heard of. But 
that is not all. On the 25th of November 
the Surveyor wrote a formal official letter 
to the Board, which he did not send to the 
senior naval Lord, but addressed to myself 
in the usual way, so that it might be 
brought as a matter of course before the 
Board. The letter was to the following 
effect : — 
“Somerset House, Nov. 25, 1852. 
“Sir—Having observed in the public papers 
that the Secretary of the Admiralty is reported to 
have stated in the House of Commons, on the 
evening of the 23rd instant, in reply to certain 
questions asked by Admiral Berkeley and Sir 
George Pechell, that there was no correspondence 
with the Surveyor of the Navy on the subject of 
the promotions in the dockyards, and also that 
the Surveyor of the Navy had not tendered his 
resignation, I desire, through you, to call the at- 
tention of my Lords the Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty to letters from me, bearing date the 21st 
of April and the 10th of May last.—I have, &c., 
(Signed) “*B. W. Watker, 
Surveyor of the Navy. 
** Augustus Stafford, Esq., M.P., &c. 
Secretary of the Admiralty.” 


I returned the following answer :— 


“ Admiralty, Nov. 26, 1852. 
“With reference to your letter of the 25th in- 
stant, lam to acquaint you that your letters of 
the 21st of April and 10th of May, referred to by 
you, do not appear to have reached the Record 
department of this office, and my Lords therefore 
request you will transmit copies of these letters. 
“ By command of their Lordships, 
(Signed) “ A, STAFFORD. 
“ Surveyor of the Navy.” 


Three days after I received the following 
letter :— 
“Somerset House, Nov. 29, 1852. 

“ Sir—With reference to your letter of the 
26th instant, I beg to acquaint you that since my 
communication of the 25th instant, I have been 
informed that my letter of the 21st of April, ad- 
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dressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, which 
was delivered to Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker, was 
not brought before the Board ; and with reference 
to the letter of the 10th of May, it was a com- 
munication addressed to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and aot to the Secretary.—I have, &., 
(Signed) “B. W. Waker, 
“ Augustus Stafford, Esq., M.P., &c., 
Secretary of the Admiralty.” 


Promotions. 


Now, a great deal has been said about 
this transaction; but I really think the 
circumstances are very simple. The Sur- 
veyor of the Navy cannot be supposed to 
be acquainted with the routine of the Re- 
cord department, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that he should not know that 
his letter of resignation had never been 
submitted to the Board of Admiralty, and 
consequently was not to be found in the 
archives of the office. I made diligent 
search for it, but could not find it, and so 
stated most distinctly that there was no 
such letter. I do not see how 1 could 
have acted otherwise than I did, or have 
taken a more straightforward course. I 
have nothing to conceal, however much has 
been made of this transaction. I thought 
the matter was settled, as Admiral Parker 
phrases it, and it almost escaped from my 
recollection. When the subject of Sir 
Baldwin Walker’s letter of resignation was 
mooted in the Chatham Election Commit- 
tee, I thought the most simple way of 
ending the discussion would be to move 
for the correspondence on the subject, and 
to lay it on the table of the House. There 
was nothing | had to conceal or to explain, 
and I was sure that the correspondence 
which was to be laid on the table would 
explain itself. Well, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Brighton (Sir 
G. Pechell) moved an amendment, or an 
addition, I can hardly say which— 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL: A proviso. 

Mr. STAFFORD: No, not a proviso. 
It was as follows :— 

“ And in ease such correspondence shall not be 
in the office, that the Surveyor shall be directed 
to furnish copies of any letter or letters addressed 
by him to the Secretary or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty on such subject.” 


I will now read to the House a private 
letter which I addressed to the Surveyor 
of the Navy on the subject of dockyard 
promotions. Although it is extremely dis- 
agreeable to me to read private letters, 
yet I find I must submit the contents of this 
one to the House, because the public letter 
written in answer to it by the person to 
whom it is addressed has been published, 
and, in justice to myself, the whole corre- 
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spondence should be read together. The 
letter, which runs as follows, was marked, 
“* private and confidential ’’:— 
«* Admiralty, April 2, 1852. 
“Dear Sir Baldwin—I find that great dissatis- 


faction exists among my political friends as to the 
present arrangement of appointments and promo- 


tions in the dockyards, and there is a very gene- | 


: . ats : arnt | y ; us 
ral impression that all these things are oor aya try, if a system like this is to be tolerated, 


among our political opponents, insomuch 
there seems no alterative but to resume the sys- 
tem which existed previous to September, 1849. 
I need not tell you that no one considers the 
blame—if blame there be—to rest with you; but 
you are thought too far removed from politics 
altogether to understand the small intrigues which 
go on in these places. For myself, I hate the 
notion of patronage altogether, and a change of 
the existing arrangements would only expose me 
to perpetual annoyance and trouble; but in any 
ease your wishes would always have great weight 
with me; and in the perfect frankness with which 
I now state the case and ask your opinion, I hope 
you will perceive the sincere respect with which 
I remain, dear Sir Baldwin, truly yours, 
** A, Srarrorp.” 


Now, that letter might be right or it might 
be wrong; but I confess I did not ex- 
pect when I wrote it, especially as I had 
previously received a private letter from 
the Surveyor, that the answer would con- 
tain an announcement of his resignation; 
and I do admit that I read with surprise 
that letter when it was laid on the table 
of this House. And now permit me to 
say, referring to the next letter, that I 
think it was left to the discretion of the First 
Naval Lord either to submit Sir Baldwin’s 
jetter to the Board or not, as he pleased. 
When it is remembered that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty is a member of the 
Cabinet, while the other members of the 
Board are not so—that he carries on an 
important correspondence with the com- 
manders-in-chief on foreign stations, and 
other authorities, I think the House will 
see the necessity of the First Naval Lord 
having the power of treating the letters he 
receives either as public or private docu- 
ments. Sometimes the First Lord hands 
the letters to the Secretary, and then they 
are read to the Board. Sometimes he re- 
tains possession of them altogether; and 
sometimes, I believe, he transmits them to 
his successor. But this is a matter of 
such great delicacy and importance, that 
I must be excused for declining to say 
more on the subject. What answer may 
have been made to Sir Baldwin Walker’s 
letter 1 know not. The Duke of Northum- 
berland, by not bringing it before the 
Board, treated it as a private letter, and it 
was consequently not referred to the Re- 
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cord department of the Admiralty;. and I 
| have to say, that his Grace’s astonishment 
was very great when, his consent to the 
publication of this letter having been not 
/ granted or even asked, the first time he 
| saw it was in the public newspapers. Now, 
| the House would see the extreme difficulty of 
earrying on the public business of the coun- 
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Here is a letter published alone, which 
may probably have been, for anything I 
know to the contrary, answered either 
verbally or by a written communication. I 
trust I have now disposed of the letter part 
of the question to the satisfaction of the 
House; and I do not consider myself open 
to the grave charge of stating what was 
not the fact. I will now go to the first 
question to which the hon. Baronet called 
attention. The hon. Baronet proposes 
‘to inquire into the circumstances under 
which a Cireular, sent to the Superinten- 
tendent of Her Majesty’s Dockyards, dated 
September 26, 1849, was cancelled on the 
19th April, 1852, without any Order or 
Minute of the Board.”” On looking over 
the Board Minute Book, I found that the 
Circular in question was not inserted there, 
and therefore I acted in strict accord- 
ance with precedent when I[ put the re- 
solution cancelling it in the General Min- 
ute Book. The hon. Baronet may think 
that the previous Board were unwise in 
issuing so important a Circular without 
making it a Board Minute, and may also 
consider that it would have been better 
if the late Board had given more autho- 
rity to their cancelling order, by giving 
it the foree of a Board Minute. The 
hon. Baronet, in alluding to my having 
signed the order by their Lordships’ com- 
mands, said that I was new to official 
life; but I beg to inform the hon. Baronet, 
who appears to imagine that I have done 
what I was not empowered to do, that the 
Secretary of the Admiralty is the servant 
of the Board, and that his duty is to carry 
out their orders, At the same time I may 
remind the hon. Baronet, that, although in 
strict compliance with precedent, the Cir- 
cular of the 19th of April was placed sim- 
ply in the General Minute Book, and not 
in the Board Minute Book, yet on the 
26th of April it was reaffirmed by the 
Board Minute, thereby receiving, as it 
were, a double guarantee. The mem- 
bers of the Board present on the 26th of 
April, when the Circular was issued, were, 
the Duke of Northumberland, Admiral 
Hyde Parker, Sir Thomas Herbert, Cap- 
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tain Duncombe, and Captain Milne. I 
think, therefore, that the charge of my 
having issued the Circular in question with- 
out the knowledge of the Board must fall 
to the ground. As to the propriety of 
eancelling the Circular of 1849, I trust 
the House will hear me and then judge for 
itself. While the present Sir Henry Ward 
held the office of Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, the regulation was found to work 
well enough under his vigorous administra- 
tion; but when he retired, the Secretary- 
ship fell into gentler hands; he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Parker, and the case 
became quite altered. At that time there 
was an inclination to take from the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty a power which, until 
that time, he had always exercised. I am 
about to read some statements on this sub- 
ject to the House, and I must say that I 
think the hon. Baronet is quite right in 
not naming his correspondents, because 
every one who knows anything of dock- 
yards must be aware of the hot water into 
which people get who make these com- 
munications. I will read two out of innu- 
merable letters, and not the worst cases 
that have been brought under my notice. 
The first is to the following effect :-— 


“ When the Whigs, in 1848, began to feel their 
power declining, they thought it necessary to fall 
on some plan for continuing a system which would, 
even if they retired from office, still leave the dock- 
yard patronage in their grasp. The commence- 
ment of that system had stuffed every hole and 
corner in the yards with Whig officials and under- 
lings, and during twenty years these worthies had 
managed to exclude from entry or promotion all 
parties who would not support the Whig interests. 
It became necessary to vest all recommendations 
with dockyard authorities, the channel for which 
was the Surveyor of the Navy—and thus erect a 
formidable chevaux de frise round their position. 
This order, framed with an apparent design of 
securing the avenue to employment, and promo- 
tion to ability, merit, and service, was, notwith- 
standing all its pretence and flummery, in reality 
a document enabling the parties to carry on a 


system which had long grown up into a erying ; 


evil and public scandal. So notorious were the 
channels of dockyard patronage, that it is said, 
and I believe with perfect truth, that a sort of 
tariff had been laid down as to the prices of vari- 
ous appointments; any person desirous of entry 
or promotion went to certain parties and offered 
to bet the tariff regulations that he would not suc- 
ceed. The bet, if the thing was feasible, was ac- 
cepted, and the unlucky applicant was always sure 
to lose his bet, and honourably paid it.” 


I have here a letter from a dockyard which | 
I will not mention, and from a person who, | 
I am well assured, is trustworthy :— 


“Political party feeling is very strong in this | inquiry how the matter stood. Now, on 


dockyard, and the heads of departments being all 
VOL, CXXVI, [tuirp series. ] 
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Liberals, with few exceptions, the Conservatives 
have no hope either of promotion or fair play. 
Men who are well qualified for promotion by length 
of service, good conduct, and superior workman- 
ship, have had for years fresh hands put over their 
heads, solely, it is believed, on account of their 
Conservative principles. To instance more parti- 
cularly, in the case of ——. Mr. ——, beinga 
Liberal, shows the greatest partiality in the dis- 
tribution of work; the Conservatives being inva- 
riably put to the worst of the work. Is one party 
required afloat and another ashore? The Tory 
leading man, Mr. , is sent afloat, while the 
other is kept in the yard, and in the distribution 
of work on shipboard the Conservatives are ap- 
pointed to cockpit work, while the Liberals have 
the cabin and stern work; and in every case 
where it can be done, there is a marked preference 
given to men professing Liberal opinions. In the 
case of an appointment lately of an artificer from 
this yard to superintend a new machine at another 
yard, it was promised to A, and he made prepara- 
tions for moving, but having voted for the Conser- 
vatives at the last election, B was appointed over 
his head, without any notice. On the appoint- 
ment of B becoming known, there was a general 
cheer by the workmen of his party, Mr. say- 
ing to the Conservatives, ‘ What do you think of 
it now? You had it all your own way while your 
own party was in power; we have got our own 
way now, and we mean to keep it too.” 


Promotions. 


Sir, it was not the case that any alteration 
of the dockyard regulations was really in- 
tended by the late Board; but it was perpe- 
tually repeated to us that the working of 
the system, as it was now enforced, was not 
to make appointments to the dockyards 
non-political, but to make them one-sided 
—a system where the Conservatives got 
nothing, and where the Liberals got every 
thing—an extremely convenient arrange- 
ment, no doubt, for hon. Members opposite. 
But then let them say so at once, and not 
stand up for purity and impartiality when, 
the purity and impartiality, like Irish 
reciprocity, is all on one side. I find 
that the present right hon. Secretary 
at War (Mr. S. Herbert) when he was 
Secretary at the Admiralty, always corre- 
sponded direct with the superintendents of 
the yards. I find that the right hon. 
President of the Board of Control (Sir C. 
Wood), when he was Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, did the same. I find that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Corry), when he was Secretary for the 
Admiralty, did the same. I could not sce 
what primd facie case there existed against 
these superintendents of the yards, that 
all communications between them and the 
Secretary of the Admiralty should be com- 
pletely choked up now as it never was be- 
fore 1840, and I was determined to make 


looking to the dockyard instructions, I 
D 
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found that the case was very clear. They 
do not shrink—they expressly direct that 
all communications should be made directly 
from the Admiral Superintendent to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the instructions 
issued Ist of January 1844, which bears 
the signature of ‘* Sidney Herbert” :— 

“ All reports from the officers of the yard shall 
be made and transmitted, when necessary, by the 
superintendent to our Secretary for our informa- 
tion and direction. Superintendent, you are daily 
to correspond with our secretary, acquainting him 
with the transactions of the yard, &e. You are to 
report all vacancies, without exception, that occur 
in the dockyard ; and when any vacancies, occa- 
sioned by promotion or otherwise, shall occur, you 
are, after consulting the officer in whose depart- 
ment such vacancy may happen, to forward to the 
Admiralty the names of persons belonging to the 
yard fit, from ability and character, to succeed to 
the vacancy; but no person whatever is to be pro- 
moted or entered on the establishment of the yard 
in any vacancy or otherwise, as office clerk, artifi- 
cer, or labourer, without cur express authority.” 
In short, the whole is founded upon the 
supposition that reports of all vacancies 
are to be forwarded direct to the Admiralty. 
As far as concerns taking political prece- 
dents and authorities for what I did at 
the Admiralty, I frankly own that I most 
studied the suggestions contained in the 
evidence that was given before the Com- 


mittee on the Navy Estimates, by the 
late Lord Auckland and Sir Henry Ward; 
and I say that nobody who wishes to get | J, 


a thorough knowledge of the work that 
is done at the Admiralty should omit to 
read the valuable evidence given by the 
noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman. I 
do not know anything—whether we regard 
the power of comprehension, the masterly 
style of explanation, and the complete grasp 
of detail, together with a calm and impar- 
tial epirit running through every word—in 
all these respects I do not know anything 
superior to the evidence given by Sir Henry 
Ward and the late Lord Auckland. Lord 
Auckland, who appointed the present Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, stated that it was his 
wish to draw outa draft of instructions defin- 
ing his office. I will quote the words of the 
noble Lord, in answer to a question of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Gra- 
ham), on the 8th of May, 1848:— 

“ Are the miscellaneous estimates of the present 
year laid on the table of the House of Commons?— 
Iam told not. I have now got a draft with regard 
to the office of Surveyor of the Navy, which I will 
put in. My wish has been that Sir B, Walker 
should know his office well before we absolutely 
settle his establishment. But this expresses the 
view I take of what it ought to be. I think it 
will meet his views, and I hope it will meet the 
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views of the authorities by which it may be sanc- 
tioned.” 

Now here is an extract from that draft, in 
which he says— 

“In all professional details of matters connected 
with his duties, in requiring information or expla- 
nation on professional points, the Surveyor will be 
at liberty to correspond with the officers of the 
yards; but he is not to issue any orders of a gene- 
ral nature, or to enter upon any part of the gene- 
ral correspondence with the superintendents of the 
yards.” 

Lord Auckland siates in this letter of in- 
structions that there must be a reconstruc- 
tion of the office of Surveyor of the Navy; 
but it must be evident that this reeonstruc- 
tion was effected in a manner which did 
not prevent the Seeretary’s correspondence 
with the dockyards, or there would have 
been no necessity for that Circular, though 
no one who reads this letter, or the evi- 
dence of Lord Auckland and Sir Henry 
Ward, can imagine that the subject itself 
escaped their attention. It seems to me 
that all through it is taken for granted that 
the superintendents of the yards—men of 
high sense of honour, and holding impor- 
tant offices—are to communicate directly 
with the Secretary of the Admiralty. Thus 
sanctioned, then, and finding that every 
Secretary of the Admiralty but one, and 
he only for two years, had corresponded 
with the superintendents of the different 
ards, I did venture to suggest to Sir 
Baldwin Walker that we should prefer 
that the superintendents of the yards 
should correspond with us rather than 
with him. I ventured to suggest to the 
Board, with great respect to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
F. Baring) that they might prefer the 
authority of Lord Auckland to that of the 
| right hon. Gentleman, and, in fact, to re- 
| place the Surveyor in the precise position 
\in which he was placed by Lord Auckland. 
|The hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) says that 
| the late Board of Admiralty wished to lay 
| the whole responsibility of these appoint- 
ments upon the Surveyor of the Navy. 

Sir, I question the wisdom of that arrange- 
ment. I question whether it is not better, 
though it tells now to my own disadvantage, 
| that the sole responsibility should be with 
|the Secretary of the Admiralty, and that 
|he should be liable to be called upon to 
,explain as far as possible every appoint- 
iment, to the lowest, than that he should 
iget up and say, in answer to questions 
|why this or that man was appointed—I 
know nothing of the matter—the responsi- 
bility rests with the Surveyor of the Navy, 
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and not with me. Sir, I do not shrink 
from the responsibility, nor do I at all 
regret that 1 relieved, what is certainly 
already an overworked office, from addi- 
tional duties, for which, from its composi- 
tion, it is not qualified, the discharge of 
which is contrary to all precedent, and 
contrary to the instructions which were is- 
sued by Lord Auckland at first. Now I shall 
venture to go into the letter, which seems 
to have been both private and public, ad- 
dressed by Sir Baldwin Walker to the 
Duke of Northumberland. The letter has 
been already read; but although I am 
unwilling to weary the House, perhaps I 
had better read it over again than seem 
to avoid any of the charges that have 
been brought against me. He begins by 
saying— 
** Somerset House, May 10, 1852. 

“ My Lord Duke—lI feel that I should be neg- 
lecting my duty were I not to point out to your 
Grace the evil system of my position as Surveyor of 
the Navy, but also with reference to the appoint- 
ments and promotions in the dockyards.” 


I had hoped that the position of the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy was explained by the 
Cireular of April, and that he was sa- 
tisfied— 

“ Your Grace is aware that the Secretary of 

the Admiralty thought proper to cancel, without 
the knowledge of the Board, their Lordships’ Cir- 
cular of 29th September, 1849, which directs that 
all papers respecting promotions and vacancies in 
the dockyards should be sent through the Sur- 
veyor to their Lordships. This order of 1849 
was only reverting to a system which had always 
been in force prior to 1845, and which was then dis- 
continued, I have reason to believe, on personal 
grounds.” 
It is difficult for me to understand how the 
Surveyor should say that this was done 
without the knowledge of the Board, when 
the Circular itself bore that it was by com- 
mand of the Board. Nor do I know to 
what he refers when he says that the sys- 
tem was in force prior to 1845, and was 
then only abolished on personal grounds. 
At that time the Earl of Haddington was 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the right 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) was 
Secretary, and the statement appears to 
me to involve a grave charge with respect 
tothem. He then goes on to say— 

“ The abolition of a system which was found to 
work well for upwards of three years, causing an 
annual saving of 130,000/. in the wages of the 
artificers of the dockyards, independent of upwards 
of 60,000/. in the steam factories, without im- 
pairing the efficiency of those establishments, 
must be prejudicial to the public interest, and 
has tended much to lower the position of the Sur- 
veyor.” 
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I do not see how this “‘ lowers the position 
of the Surveyor,’’ nor can I understand 
the extraordinary figures which he has 
here set down; but this I say, that the 
Circular in question was issued while the 
Estimates framed by our predecessors were 
acted upon by us. The Estimates framed 
in 1852 were 626,9311., while the Esti- 
mates framed in 1851 were 636,4171., thus 
showing a saving of 9,486/. over the year 
when the Circular of 1849 was in full effi- 
ciency. This much is certain, that at the 
time when the late Board went out of 
office, the rates of the expenditure of dock- 
yard wages were rigidly watched. I took 
upon myself to correspond with the dock- 
yards whenever the rates of wages appear- 
ed to me to be in excess; as, for instance, 
at Pembroke, where the large vessel, the 
Duke of Wellington, was building. I found 
the wages had risen very high, and I wrote 
to know the cause, when I was answered 
that the excess at Pembroke would be ba- 
lanced by a reduction at Devonport, whence 
a number of artificers had gone to expe- 
dite the building of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 1 say, then, that far from proving 
injurious, this change will involve no dif- 
ference to the public service. There was 
no difference in the Estimates for wages in 
consequence of such cancelling, and no in- 
jury to the country. As to the steam de- 
partment, that is still left in the hands of 
the Surveyor of the Navy; it has never 
been interfered with at all, and if the House 
choose to refer to the matter I could refer 
to whole bales of correspondence where I 
have sanctioned the Surveyor’s arrange- 
ments without bringing them before the 
Board at all, because I felt that on this 
matter he was the best authority. Sir 
Baldwin Walker proceeds to say— 

‘* Now there is no one to control the establish- 
ments, and the Surveyor can no longer be held 
responsible for the Estimates not being exceeded, 
nor can he be answerable for the efficiency of those 
establishments ; for the Board’s admirable Cir- 
cular of February, 1847, which directs that all ad- 
vancement in the dockyards shall be for merit alone, 
has been virtually thrown aside—vacancies have 
been filled up which were not necessary, and men 
advanced, not for merit, but by political influence ; 
and in one instance a person has been promoted 
who is not competent to fill the situation to which 
he has been appointed ; and that was done with- 
out any reference having been made to the super- 
intendent of the yard.” 
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Sir, I do not want the Surveyor to be re- 
sponsible, if the Estimates are exceeded. 
I believe it is far better that those who are 
responsible for the Estimates should be in 
this House, and I hope that no future Sec- 
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retary or First Lord will ever surrender 
those Estimates to the Surveyor of the 
Navy, or admit that he is the person who 
is responsible to this House for the finan- 
cial details of this gigantic establishment. 
When the Surveyor says that there is no 
one to control the establishments, I totally 
and entirely disagree with him. There are 
persons who control the establishments. 
There are the Admiral Superintendents, the 
Commodore Superintendents, the Captain 
Superintendents, in the yards; and I know 
enough of these gentlemen, as men of 
business—as men having the welfare of 
the institution at heart, to know that they 
both can and will control the establish- 
ments ; and, far from agreeing with the 
Surveyor of the Navy, I can wish no 
better luck to these establishments—apart 
from all party feeling—than that they may 
be long presided over by men who, in spite 
of what the Surveyor says, both can and 
do effectually control the establishments. 
The letter then proceeds :-— 

‘* Having stated thus much, I think it right to 
inform your Grace that I attribute the inconside- 
rate manner in which I have been put aside by 
the Secretary of the Admiralty to my unqualified 
refusal to depart from their Lordships’ Circular 
of February, 1847, by lending myself to recommend 
men for advancement on political grounds,” 


Now, considering that this Circular was 
first issued on the 26th of April, and that 
on the 10th of May the Board announced 
their determination rigidly to adhere to the 
Circular issued in 1847, it does seem a 
little premature in the Surveyor of the 
Navy to say that the Circular of 1847 was 
to be thrown aside. There were no proofs 
of the allegations offered here—whether he 
offered any in conversation with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty I do not know; for 
this constitutes one of the great difficulties 
of meeting the case. The hon. Member 
for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) has named 
six or seven people to whom he considered 
that appointments had been unfairly given. 
IIe gave me the names, and, through the 
kindness of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, I have ex- 
amined into some of them. With re- 
gard to these that were referred to by 
his correspondent from Devonport, I have 
to say that that correspondent can no 
more be a judge of the sort of men that 
should be entered in the dockyards, or of 
the reason why more men are entered in 
one month than another, than the hon. 
Member for Marylebone himself. There 
may have been a greater number of 
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names entered in consequence of fewer 
having been entered in previous months; 
but this I know, that none have been 
entered without the sanction of the Com- 
modore Superintendent; and Commodore 
Seymour would never have sanctioned 
the appointment of more men than was 
necessary, neither could it have been 
possible to go on with such appointments 
without exceeding the Estimates for the 
year. As a proof of the way in which 
the arrangements work, I may mention, 
that récently, at Woolwich, Commodore 
Eden, finding that twelve boys were wanted 
in the dockyard, entered them upon his 
own responsibility. I had sent the Com- 
modore the names of twelve boys; he re- 
jected eleven of them, and entered only 
one. Here, however, twelve names were 
entered in the yard; the lists were swelled 
by that proportion, and it might be said 
that this was a political job. I can only 
say that, in conversation with Commodore 
Eden upon this very subject, he stated to 
me, with true sailorlike frankness, ‘‘ I have 
my own political opinions, but I know no- 
thing of politics in the yard; but this I 
know, that if you send me unfit men, I 
shall chuck them neck and heels into the 
street.’’ And I believe that every other 
Commodore Superintendent would have 
done the same thing; and I consider that I 
should be acting dishonesily if, after the 
communication I have had with these gen- 
tlemen, in the most frank and friendly 
spirit, I did not now state that I believe 
they would not have stood by if I had at- 
tempted to perpetrate a political job in 
their department, but that they would have 
sent remonstrances to the Board exonera- 
ting themselves from the responsibility. 
But what are the broad circumstances of 
the case? Not one of them sent any such 
communication to the Board. I have held 
correspondence and communication of the 
most friendly and confidential nature, with 
regard to some of these appointments. 
Some of the cases I recommended they ob- 
jected to, and I yielded. On other cases 
they said that the Circular of 1847, re- 
commending that length of service should. 
have priority of promotion, would not meet 
the circumstances of some particular case, 
because it would be for the interest of the 
service to promote the third or fourth man 
rather than the first or second: it must be 
plain to the House that no formal resolution 
can supply the place of confidential com- 
munications. In one of those cases (Ridg- 
way’s) which the hon. Baronet has named, 
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the Commodore wrote to say that, in his 
opinion, the man was not competent for the 
situation. I wrote back for them to give 
him a trial, before I could sanction the 
ruinous principle of interfering with private 
trades. They did try the man, and I pre- 
sume that the trial was satisfactory, for I 
heard no more of his incompetency. I 
shall now come to the case of Longhurst. 
One man was named in preference to him, 
who had been in the yard for thirteen years, 
and another who had been fourteen years, 
and both of them, I have no doubt, were 
adequate to fill the situation referred to; 
but when I came to ask the period of Long- 
hurst’s services I found that he had been in 
the yard for seventeen years. The man 
was discharged in August, 1849, along 
with another, for having been found drunk; 
but in consequence of the high character 
he received from the master shipwright, he 
was restored on the 5th of October, just 
five weeks after the commission of the of- 
fence. The police report, with respect to 
his drunkenness, stated that he and an- 
other 

“were brought before the master attendant in- 
toxicated, through taking, it appeared, some of 
the contractor’s rum, about 40 cent above proof, 
under delivery, and they were ordered to be dis- 
charged. The master shipwright having stated 
these men to be of excellent character, and that 
they did not neglect their duty on this occasion 
above a minute, he was directed to reprimand 
them, with a caution for the future.” 


Five weeks’ dismissal and a reprimand 
scemed sufficient punishment, and the man 
was restored. I did not think that enough 
to disentitle him to the office of second 
foreman, which he had otherwise earned 


by his long services. Another case was 
that of a man who, though a labourer, was 
the son of a gentleman, a naval officer ; 
what I did was, to recommend the super- 
intendent to give him a little lift if he saw 
fit. Then there was the case of the miller, 
to whom the hon. Gentleman (Sir B. Hall) 
alluded as having been appointed to the 
office of miller in Deptford, though he was 
reported to be incapable of holding the 
situation. The surgeon of the establish- 
ment did certainly pronounce that this 
man was labouring under a disease which 
unfitted him for the office; another sur- 
geon pronounced him to be in perfect 
health. I desired him to call at Somerset 
House and see Dr. Bryson, the assistant 
physician general to the Navy. Dr. Bry- 
son examined the man, and gave his opin- 
ion that he was in good health, and per- 
fectly competent to take the office of mil- 
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ler. I then desired that the man might 
be tried in the office, and I believe that he 
is now giving perfect satisfaction. I do 
not think, therefore, that I have much to 
charge myself with in regard to this ap- 
pointment. Of course I know not what 
other allegations hon. Gentlemen may bring 
against me after I sit down; but, with re- 
gard to these, I think I have fairly met 
them. I now come to the case of Cotsell. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) stated to me 
yesterday that he was going to bring down 
to the House the paper which he has read 
to-day, and that he would let me see it 
yesterday evening. Sir, I went away 
in the evening, for I confess I did not 
wish to see it. The hon. Baronet did me 
the favour to offer to show it me before he 
brought it forward. I said he might use 
his discretion whether he would bring it 
forward or not, but that I did not wish to 
see it. That deposition, which is signed 
by a relieving officer of the name of Scott, 
who lives at Chatham, has nothing what- 
ever to do with me personally, as I believe, 
it does not say that Cotsell saw me when 
he came to London. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL: I have part- 
ed with the paper, and have not got it at 
this moment; but it stated that after Cot- 
sell got the appointment, he said, now that 
the election was over, he did not mind 
telling how it occurred; that Mr. Stafford 
promised him the appointment; that he 
came up to the Admiralty and saw a friend 
of his there; that Wells’s appointment 
was lying on the table; that Atkinson said 
he thought himself hardly deait with, and, 
thereupon, the appointment was put aside, 
and the gentleman said there would be no 
more heard of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD: The hon. Gentle- 
man said that the election was then over. 
Yes, but the election petition was not over. 
Why was not this paper laid before the 
Election Committee? Here I find the 
name of Cotsell entered in a double capa- 
city, both as a briber and as bribed, and 
the person who bribed him is entered as 
the Secretary of the Admiralty. [ Laughter 
From Sir G. Pechell.| Yes, let the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman laugh if he chooses. 
I have no doubt that the case affords mat- 
ter of diversion to such minds ashis. I say 
that those who charged Cotsell with bribery, 
and charged me with bribing him, had the 
opportunity, if they chose—if they had the 
manliness and courage to bring this charge 
forward—they had the opportunity to do so 
before one of the constituted tribunals of 
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the country—ihey might have put myself 
and Cotsell upon oath, where we must 
either have stated the truth, or risked the 
penalties of perjury; but they never did 
either the one or the other, and now at the 
latest moment, at the eleventh hour, when 
it is impossible for me to communicate 
with Cotsell, then the relieving officer 
comes forward and brings a charge which, 
I say, amounts to nothing more than to 
show how closely the eyes of enmity have 
watched my progress—how eagerly they 
have sought for word or action of mine 
which would not bear the severest scrutiny. 
I say, no more than that it proves to the 
House. The hon. Member (Sir B. Hall) 
says that Cotsell asked me to promote or 
to change him from Chatham to Ports- 
mouth; and so he did, but previously to 
this he had sent a memorial to the Admi- 
ralty upon the subject. Mr. Cotsell was 
perfectly at liberty, when he saw any Lord 
of the Admiralty, or the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, to communicate with him. Mr. 
Cotsell named the matter to me, hoped [| 
would do all in my power to forward his 
application; and I, as I would have done 
in any other case, said I -would give the 
matter my best consideration. I now come 
to the letter of the 9th September, 1852 
—the letter of the Surveyor of the Navy 
—in which he says— 


“With reference to the accompanying letter |. 


from the Admiral Superintendent at Portsmouth, 
and to their Lordships’ decision that an experi- 
enced master shall be appointed to Portsmouth 
yard, from the private trade, I beg to state that 
Mr. James Wells, who is in his thirty-seventh 
year, has been recommended to me as being well 
qualified for the charge of a smithery.” 


Now, the appointment of a master smith 
from the private trade, is, whether right or 
wrong, a transaction of great magnitude 


and importance. Two essential ingredi- 
ents are necessary to such an appointment. 
The first is to prove the inferiority of those 
in the dockyards who stand next; and, from 
the private trade superior attainments on 
the part of the person selected; for in- 
stance, though Mr. Cotsell might have 
been inferior, it did not follow that Mr. 
Wells was first-rate. In the Memorial of 
the 16th of October, 1852, the Surveyor 
says, referring to a decision of the Board 
in August last— 
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“T received an order from the Admiralty to | 
select the best man for this appointment. I} 
merely obeyed my orders to select the person best | 
qualified. I am not aware that I have departed | 
from the ordinary course.” | 


When I came to inquire about the order | 
Mr. Stafford | 
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on which so much stress has been laid, I 
was utterly unable to find it, I moved for 
it in the returns, and the Board of Ad- 
miralty wrote to this effect :— 


“ With reference to the papers moved by Mr, 
Stafford, as to the decision of the Board in Au- 
gust last, as to the filling up the vacancy of mas- 
ter smith at Portsmouth, I have to acquaint you 
that such decision does not appear in this office. 
In directing me to supply a copy of the order, I 
beg to acquaint you that there is no official docu- 
ment on the subject in the office.” 
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Therefore we find at the commencement 
that there is no authority at all on the sub- 
ject. The Surveyor says— 

“James Wells, who is in his thirty-seventh 
year, has been very strongly recommended as 
being well qualified for the charge of a smithery ; 
and I therefore submit that he be appointed mas. 
ter smith at Portsmouth Yard in the present va- 
cancy, and that, as in the case of Messrs. Black 
and Ainslie, appointed respectively to Woolwich 
and Devonport Yards under similar circumstances, 
he be entered on probation for six months, to be 
paid at the rate of 200/. a year, with the under- 
standing that if, at the expiration of that period, 
his conduct and abilities should be found to be 
perfectly satisfactory, he shall be appointed master 
smith at the full salary of 250/. a year.” 


As I did not return from the Mediterranean 
until the 25th of September, I can take no 
further share of official responsibility than to 
assume the act of one official to be the act 
of another; and I am willing to admit that 
three letters—to the Admiral at Ports- 
mouth, to the Accountant General, to the 
Surveyor of the Navy, were issued, and 
that the Board of Admiralty subsequently 
changed their mind. They may have been 
right, or they may have been wrong in so 
doing; but such changes are not unprece- 
dented in higher quarters; for the youngest 
Member of this House must remember that 
on one particular occasion, when the Go- 
vernment this Session brought forward a 
measure containing three clauses, which 
received the sanction of the House on the 
second reading of the Bill, they subse- 
quently thought fit to withdraw one most 
important clause. It might have been 
right or it might have been wrong to 
appoint Mr. Wells; but there was no in- 
formation before the Board to lead them to 
believe that they had injured Mr, Wells, 
Every one who is appointed to an office 
like this receives from the Board of Ad- 
miralty two communications—one stating 
that he is appointed, and is to go and take 
up his warrant, and the other includes the 
warrant to the superintendent, to be given 
to him on his arrival. The following letter, 
dated 10th September, 1852, was address- 
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ed to the Admiral Superintendent at Ports- 
mouth :— 

“ My Lords have been pleased to appoint Mr. 
James Wells to be master smith at Portsmouth 
Deckyard. He is to be entered on probation for 
six months, and to be paid at the rate of 2001. a 
year, with the understanding that if, at the ex- 
piration of that period, his conduct and abilities 
shall be found to be perfectly satisfactory, he will 
be confirmed as master smith, at the full salary of 
2501. per annum.” 


The letter to the Surveyor of the Navy 
was in the same terms. The hon. Baronet 
says the warrant was stopped. Most truly 
it was stopped. That is to say, it did not 
issue, because the Board were anxious to 
give the matter further consideration be- 
fore confirming the appointment. But 
when they sent the letters to the Admiral 
Superintendent and to the Surveyor of 
the Navy, they knew that it was not 
the business of these officers to commu- 
nicate with Mr. Wells. It was discover- 
ed subsequently that Wells had gone 
to Portsmouth. I now come to inquire 
how that happened to be the case; and 
here begins a mass of perplexity which I 
must say baffles my understanding. How- 
ever, all I ask the House to do is to fol- 
low me as I go through the papers. In 
the communication which the hon. Baro- 
net assumes to be dated the 14th Oc- 
tober, but which really has no date, Mr. 
Wells says—‘* that your Memorialist was 
induced, after an interview with Sir Bald- 
win Walker, to accept an appointment as 
master smith in Her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Portsmouth.” It appears that Sir Bald- 
win Walker saw this man, and told him of 
the appointment, for the details of the ap- 
pointment are so minute that it was only 
at an interview probably that all this in- 
formation could be obtained. If hon. 
Members will turn to page 8 of the same 
returns, they will find that the interview 
with Sir Baldwin Walker changes into 
“« Document No. 1,’”’ for Mr. Wells says, 
in a letter dated the 6th January—‘‘ On 
the 13th September last I had the honour 
to receive the appointment of master smith 
at Portsmouth Dockyard, as will be seen 
on reference to document No. 1, forwarded 
to me by direction of Sir Baldwin Walker.” 
Now, [I cannot understand the contradic- 
tion involved in the two statements, If 
Mr. Wells had an interview with Sir Bald- 
win Walker, why was the letter sent; and 
if the letter was sent, what reason was 
there for an interview? But Sir Baldwin 
Walker, in his evidence, expressly declares 
that he had no interview with Mr. Wells. 
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But whether the appointment announced 
was by letter or at an interview, what was 
Sir Baldwin Walker’s course, as stated to 
The question was put to 


the Committee ? 
him— 

“T venture to ask you, was it not out of the 
ordinary course of your duty your sending that 
communication to Wells ?” 

His reply was— 

** It certainly was, I may say, out of the ordi- 

nary course of my duty; but the Admiralty not 
having had the address, I concluded the letter had 
not been sent to him on that account.” 
Now, first, we find that Sir Baldwin 
Walker had Mr. Wells’s address, and that 
the Admiralty had not the address. But 
Sir Baldwin Walker does not communicate 
the address to the Admiralty, but he says 
that he communicated with Mr. Wells. 
But when I examine further inte the mat- 
ter, I find that he does not even communi- 
cate with Mr. Wells, but he directs a clerk 
in Somerset House to communicate, not 
with Mr. Weils, but with the master smith 
at Woolwich, and the communication is in 
the following terms :— 

‘Tam directed by Sir Baldwin Walker to ac- 
quaint you that their Lordships have been pleased 
to appoint Mr. James Wells to be master smith at 
Portsmouth Yard ; and he requests you will com- 
municate this to Mr. Wells, in order that he may 
make arrangements to take up his appointment.” 


This is addressed to Mr. G. Black, master 
smith, Woolwich, and this note is added, 
‘*Date not known; but as the Admiralt 
Order appointing Mr. Wells was dated 10t 
September, it is presumed this communi- 
cation was dated 11th September.’’ What 
a style of doing business is this, What 
renders all these transactions very re- 
markable is the fact that Mr. Wells was 
a protegé of Sir Baldwin Walker, and that 
it was very natural to expect he would 
see the legal instruments properly executed 
and carried out. On the Ist of October 
the Board decided on appointing Mr. Cot- 
sell master smith at Portsmouth. The 
Board went on the belief that those letters 
from the Admiralty which had reference to 
Wells had not gone beyond the Admiral 
Superintendent at Portsmouth and the 
Surveyor of the Navy, and, therefore, 
that no agreement of any kind had been 
entered into with Mr. Wells; or that he 
had received any notification of his ap- 
pointment. The Board was not charge- 
able with the informality, They sent this 
letter to the Surveyor of the Navy:— 

“‘ Their Lordships’ order of the 10th ultimo for 


the pepcinement of a master smith to Portsmouth 
yard has been cancelled ; and the undermentioned 
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appointments have this day taken place: Mr. 
George Cotsell, master smith of Chatham yard, to 
be master smith of Portsmouth yard, vice Tyler, 
superannuated,” 


When the Surveyor of the Navy received 
this notice, stating that another appoint- 
ment had taken place, it might naturally 
be supposed he would be anxious that 
some reparation should be made. Not the 
least. He never wrote a word to the 
Board until more than a fortnight after- 
wards, and he then brought forward the 
memorial of the 16th October, 1852. On 
that day the Board found themselves in 
this dilemma. There were two master 
smiths. One of them had been appointed 
with every formality, with every regularity; 
the other had nothing to show but a letter 
addressed to the smith at Woolwich. It 
was for the Board to decide whether Mr. 
Wells should be called ‘‘ master smith’’ or 
not; and the question raised was, whether 
it was right to sanction all these proceed- 
ings, or whether it was necessary, for the 
sake of the orderly conduct of the business 
of the office, to direct Mr. Wells’s atten- 
tion to the inaccuracy and informality of 
the appointment he had received, and the 
following communication was addressed to 
him :— 

“T have received your memorial without date, 
and Iam commanded by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to acquaint you that they are 
not aware that you have received any appointment 
from them, and that their Lordships do not con- 
sider you justified in designating yourself ‘late 
master smith of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Ports- 
ery ;’ they therefore return you your memo- 
rial. 


And I must say that the Board would have 
committed an act which would have led to 
the greatest confusion if they had recog- 
nised such a transaction. The letter goes 
on to say— 

“Tf, however, from any communication with 
any of the officers of the several departments you 
have been led to expect such an appointment, their 
Lordships are prepared to give their consideration 
to any memorial from you on that subject ; but my 
Lords cannot recognise you as late master smith 
of Portsmouth dockyard, as no warrant has been 
given to you by their Lordships for such appoint- 
ment.” 


Knowing all this, it was thought very hard 
and unfeeling that we did not call Mr. 
James Wells ‘‘ master smith of Portsmouth 
dockyard.”” It was not the intention of 
the Board to injure Mr. Wells. It was 
their intention to do everything they could 
for him. He did not, however, memorial- 
ise again until the 6th of January, 1853, 
and the Board were not at all to blame 
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for that delay. We had to consider which 
of these two smiths, Cotsell or Wells, 
should be appointed master smith at Ports- 
mouth. I will allude to the political part 
of the question by and by. Let not the 
hon. Baronet imagine I am going to shrink 
from it. I will now take the case of 
Mr. Costell. Here was a man who was 
the senior smith in the dockyard service, 
and he might look up to Portsmouth as 
the chief yard. Mr. Cotsel! had raised 
himself from a lower department entirely 
by his own merit. He had been in three 
dockyards, and on one oceasion had re- 
ceived the thanks of the Lords of the 
Admiralty for services he had rendered. 
It is not my wish to use my own lan- 
guage with regard to either of these 
men. I will refer to the testimony of 
Mr. Abethell, the master shipwright at 
Portsmouth, the builder of ‘the Duke of 
Wellington. Were is a petition from Mr. 
Cotsell to be permitted to remain at Ports- 
mouth, and on the 29th of January, he 
asks the Admiralty for leave to do so. 
His application was forwarded by the mas- 
ter shipwright in these words :— 

“I beg to submit the above for the considera- 
tion of the admiral superintendent, and to observe 
that for professional ability and general fitness for 
the situation of master smith in this yard, and 
with regard to faithfulness, economy, and an ap- 
preciation of the improvements in smithery work, 
I have the highest opinion of Mr. Cotsell.” 
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I now come to the character of Mr. Wells, 
which I have no wish to depreciate. I 
will refer to the evidence of Sir Baldwin 
Walker on this point. In answer to a 
question— 

“*May I venture to ask who recommended 
Wells ?’ he said, ‘I must explain how it was done 
fully, if you will allow me. The person that he 
was immediately selected or named by was the 
master smith at Woolwich, who had worked in the 
same firm at Liverpool with Wells.’ He was 
asked, ‘Is that a firm that makes machinery ?’ 
and his reply was, ‘I am not prepared to answer 
that question.’ He was then asked, ‘ Can you say 
whether Wells ever forged an anchor?’ to which 
= reply was, ‘I am not prepared to say that he 

S. 
Now, in his letter to the Admiralty, dated 
October 16, 1852, Sir Baldwin Walker 
says, ‘‘ Mr. Wells was directed to proceed 
to Somerset House, and was examined by 
myself and Mr. Lloyd, the chief engineer, 
as to his qualifications for the appointment.” 
So that in October, 1852, Sir Baldwin 
Walker examines Mr. Wells as to his quali- 
fications, and in February, 1853, he can- 
not speak to them. But there is something 
more. Sir Baldwin Walker forwards a me- 
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morial from Mr. Wells, in which Mr. Wells 
says, ‘* he was induced, after an interview 
with Sir Baldwin Walker, the Surveyor of 
the Navy, to accept an appointment.’”’ But 
what does Sir Baldwin Walker say in his 
evidence before the Chatham Election Com- 
mittee? He was asked this question— 
**When Lord Derby’s Government came 
into power, had Wells ever had any letter 
from the Admiralty appointing him?” His 
reply was, ‘‘ Not that I am aware of; I 
never saw Wells until after he had been 
dismissed.’’ So that although the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy forwarded a memorial 
from Mr. Wells, in which Mr. Wells sta- 
ted that he had had an interview with Sir 
Baldwin Walker—although in October Sir 
Baldwin Walker said he had examined Mr. 
Wells—yet in February he could not swear 
that Mr. Wells had ever forged an anchor, 
and declared that he had never seen him 
until after he was dismissed. I now come 
to the political considerations involved in 
Mr. Cotsell’s case. My great opponent, 
the great opponent of the Board on that 
oceasion, was the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. F. Mackenzie), at that time Se- 
cretary to the Treasury. He stated to me 
that Mr. Wells, a staunch supporter of his, 
who had voted for him and his Colleague, 
had been disappointed. He urged Mr. 
Wells’s claims upon me most urgently, and 
in a long interview which I had with him 
at the Treasury, I never saw a man who 
eared less for the dockyards. He inti- 
mated that the Treasury was the senior 
department, and that the Admiralty ought 
to knock under, but I told them that the 
Admiralty should not knock under. I ac- 
knowledged that Liverpool, in a political 
point of view, was a more glorious triumph 
than Chatham, and that it would be easier 
to make reparation to Mr. Cotsell than to 
Mr. Wells at Liverpool. But I told him 
that the case of the dockyards was one 
on which I had set my heart, and that I 
would stand by the decision of the Board, 
and I rejoice in having done so, Not all 
the discussions in this House—not all the 
political disadvantages it has thrown upon 
us—has altered my opinion that the Board 
acted rightly in rewarding the distinguish- 
ed merit of Mr. Cotsell, and that we were 
right in risking political difficulties at Liver- 
pool. Not long ago Viscount Canning, in 


reply to the Marquess of Clanricarde in 
another place, on a question relating to 
the Post Office, said he concurred in all 
that had been said relative to the duty of 
the Postmaster General, not to overlook 
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the clerks in case of advancement and pro- 
motion, and that it was a general rule ap- 
plicable to all the departments of the pub- 
lie service. The right hon. Baronet now 
at the head of the Board of Admiralty said, 
in answer to a question before the Com- 
mittee on the 21st of February, this year, 
‘that if the dockyards were justly ad- 
ministered, without consideration of poli- 
tical influence, and with reference to merit 
only, promotion was open to every man 
in the dockyard, and from the humblest 
position he might rise to the highest.” 
That was a noble sentiment on the part 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
I cannot imagine a better comment than 
the appointment of Mr. Cotsell, who la- 
boured in an inferior department, to the 
management of a superior department; I 
can imagine him saying to a young me- 
chanic, ‘‘I advanced myself by degrees, 
step by step, until I have got to the top of 
my profession, and you may do the same— 
for those who rule us rule us justly, and 
respect our claims as much as they do the 
claims of the highest nobles of the land.” 
We arm our dockyard battalions, we are 
right to do, so for they are brave and 
loyal men, proud to call themselves, and 
to feel themselves, the servants of the 
Queen; and they will be prepared to 
stand by you to the last. Because there- 
fore they are proud and loyal, they respect 
their feelings, their happiness, and their 
hopes; do not make them, because they 
earn their daily bread by toil, and because 
their objects of ambition are not ours, be- 
lieve that they will not be treated fairly; 
and never let the humblest of them feel 
that, without one fault of his own, you 
have called the stranger to supplant him, 
and dashed the cup from his lips just when 
those lips had reached it. And now I come 
to the hon. Baronet’s charges with respect 
to the general superintendence ; and my 
answer with regard to the general distri- 
bution of patronage is this—I think it will 
be fair to try it by this process. I take 
the dockyard boroughs—those where the 
dockyards have particular influence. I be- 
gin with Portsmouth. In Portsmouth there 
was no contest. Now, I say that we might, 
if we had been so unscrupulous as has been 
alleged, have got up acontest. Then there 
is Devonport. From Devonport you have 
no petition, and we must conclude that if 
there were any grounds for one, there would 
not have been people wanting to bring it 
forward. From Plymouth there is a pe- 
tition ; but, notwithstanding all the alle- 
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gations we have heard, the allegations in 
it contain nothing against the Admiralty. 
From Greenwich there is no petition. 
From Rochester there is no petition. 
There was a petition from Chatham, and 
the Committee who investigated the charge 
which it made, sat a longer time than any 
other Election Committee. In the Com- 
mittee a placard was brought to light, 
which, with the permission of the House, 
I will read. It was cireulated during that 
election :— 

“A few words to certain electors of Chatham 
about bribery. Electors of Chatham—The law as 
to bribery at the present election is a new law. 
If one of the Secretaries of the Admiralty has 
accompanied Sir Frederick Smith in his canvass 
at the dockyard, the Secretary of the Admiralty 
will be obliged to declare every circumstance of 
that visit on oath. He must tell every word that 
passed between himself and Sir Frederick Smith ; 
every word that Sir Frederick Smith said to the 
men in his presence. If any promise were made 
in his presence he will have to declare it. If in 
private he promised Sir Frederick Smith for any 
man, he will have to declare it. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty will have to convict himself. 
The Derby Ministry is beaten in the country. 
They will not be in power to damage any man for 
an honest vote, or to give a man a place of any 
sort for a dishonest one. Electors of Chatham, 
you are free, &c.” 


This placard was of a nature to inspire the 
stoutest-hearted Seeretary of the Admi- 
ralty with terror. I was expecting every 
moment a warrant summoning me to give 
evidence before the Committee. But day 
after day passed away; the proceedings of 
the Committee advanced; their proceedings 
terminated; but this terrible Secretary of 
the Admiralty was never summoned before 
the Committee, nor at all referred to in 
their Report. Give me leave to read the 
Report :— 


“That it was proved to the Committee that 
Joseph Greathead, an elector of Chatham, had 
been bribed by a situation as a letter-carrier in 
the Post-office, obtained for his son, C. Greathead, 
by Sir J. M. F. Smith. That it was proved before 
the Committee that a large number of the electors 
are employed in Her Majesty’s dockyard, and 
other public departments at Chatham, and that 
they are under the influence of the Government 
for the time being, and it appears that there is no 
instance of a candidate being elected for this bo- 
rough who has not the support of the Government. 
Under these circumstances it will be for the House 
to determine whether the right of returning a 
Member should not for the future be withdrawn 
from the borough of Chatham. That it is the 
opinion of this Committee that there are strong 
grounds for believing that Stephen Mount, in 
giving his evidence before the Committee, had 
boen guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury.” 


There is'no special reference in that Re- 
port—no reflection upon any one Govern- 
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ment more than upon another ; and I say 
that if any case more than another pre- 
sents a favourable view of our proceedings, 
it is the absence of petitions in every place 
except one—that even, the only one, not 
bringing forward any specific allegations 
against the Board. But the hon. Baronet 
says I went down to Devonport and walked 
through the dockyard; he says there was 
a political dinner of mine there, and there 
were several persons at it he named. If 
he had given me notice that he was going 
into this subject, I would have carefully 
preserved the names of the guests; and, 
if he wished it, of the dishes also. The 
right hon. Baronet says that both the Con- 
servative Members were there. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL: I said the 
two Conservative candidates. 

Mr. STAFFORD: I can tell him they 
were not. I admit going in the Black 
Eagle; and here I may be permitted to reply 
to one of the many charges that have been 
made against me—the charge that I had 
employed a steam vessel, at the Government 
expense, to go to various ports in the Me- 
diterranean. Sir, I never took one Go- 
vernment steamer a mile out of her way. 
From Admiral Dundas I heard of a steamer 
at a particular point, whence I was con- 
veyed to several points, to which, whether 
I had been on board or not, they must have 
gone. I cost the Government nothing— 
not more than 121. at all for that journey, 
and that was because I could not pay for my- 
self according to the regulations of the ser- 
vice when I was on board the George and 
Fury. Iwas the guest of Admiral Dun- 
das, and I shall thank him to the last hour 
of my life for the hospitality he showed me 
on the occasion. As regards my going 
round the dockyards, I will frankly say 
that it would have been far better if I had 
not, because — though I was always ac- 
companied except in two cases by the Su- 
perintendent, to show I was not canvass- 
ing—though there was no canvassing what- 
ever—though no political conversation ever 
escaped my lips, except to assure those 
who asked the assurance, that Government 
would not interfere or punish any man for 
the free exercise of his political opinions— 
it is still my opinion, which I will express, 
that, as it had a political appearance, it 
would have been better if I had not gone 
round atall. I hope that my successors will 
not. And now I have done with my state- 
ment, and I think I have not omitted any- 
thing. As this House has heard me with 
patience, I trust it will decide with justice. 
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I was called to take offiee, not only at the 
middle of a Session of Parliament, but 
just before a general election ; and those 
who are the most competent judges of the 
difficulties and temptations of such a period, 
will probably be the most lenient in their 
judgment. I have endeavoured to vindi- 
cate the Board with which I was connected 
where I think it was right ; I have frankly 
owned it where I thought it was wrong ; 
and I shall always have the satisfaction of 
knowing that there are men without whose 
kind, zealous, and able assistance, I should 
never have been able to carry out the la- 
bours of that office—men who know that 
while I was in that office I did not waste 
my time in mere political jobbery. I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there 
are some, serving their country in high and 
honourable command, who can bear testi- 
mony to what is more precious still, the 
voice of my own conscience, that, without 
distinction of party, 1 did my best to co- 
operate with them, and to promote the 
welfare of their gallant and glorious ser- 
vices with a zealous and honest heart. 
ApmirnaL BERKELEY said, he had 
hoped that the hon. Gentleman, after finish- 
ing his speech, would have seconded the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall). [Mr. 
Starrorp: That has been done already. | 
He had hoped, however, that the hon. 
Gentleman would have shown some anxiety 
to have a Committee, after all that had 
passed. He (Admiral Berkeley) rose to 
speak for an absent man—a man he was 
proud to call his friend, having been on 
service with him when he greatly distin- 
guished himself in the naval profession, 
and having known him also when employed 
in civil situations—he meant Sir Baldwin 
Walker. The hon. Gentleman, throughout 
his speech, had cast imputations on that 
officer; and he maintained that the House 
would not do him justice unless a Com- 
mittee was appointed. If Sir Baldwin 
Walker were present, he believed he would 
be able to give excellent reasons for the 
assertion that the circular, to which refer- 
ence had so often been made, was cancelled 
without the knowledge of the Board. The 
regulations originally commenced by the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
J. Graham were framed, not, as the hon. 
Gentleman had insinuated, to encourage 
jobbing, but to put an end to the political 
jobbing which had previously taken place. 
The same principle was carried out by his 
successors; and if a Committee were grant- 
ed it would be shown that, under the sur- 
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veyorship of Sir Baldwin Walker, it was 
strictly adhered to. The hon. Gentleman 
had read an extract from the Morning 
Herald, one of the most bitter opponents 
of Sir Baldwin Walker, written by a man 
who had a knowledge of naval subjects, 
but who used it entirely for his own pur- 
poses; and the statements of this anony- 
mous writer in the Morning Herald were 
brought forward to prove that Sir. Baldwin 
Walker was a political jobber. Now to 
him it appeared most extraordinary that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stafford), in his 
wanderings from one port to another and 
in the Mediterranean, found every officer 
totally clear from political bias and political 
feeling except Sir Baldwin Walker. The 
hon. Gentleman must excuse his replying 
that Sir Baldwin Walker, was, to his mind, 
one of the best officers, one of the best 
servants of the Crown, we had—that he 
was one who had the best interests of the 
service at heart—and that so far was he 
from exhibiting political bias that he (Admi- 
ral Berkeley), one of his oldest friends, did 
not at this moment know what his polities 
were. He could also inform the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he (Admiral Berkeley) had been 
in five different Boards of Admiralty, and 
had always found that there was an hon- 
ourable feeling, if it were possible, not to 
disturb the arrangements of those whom 
they had sueceeded. He could not, how- 
ever, say so much for that Board of which 
the hon. Gentleman was Secretary. It 
might be all very well for the hon. Gentle- 
man to say that Mr. Wells was not regularly 
appointed, and to ask, in a taunting tone, 
‘if this was the way to do business ?”’ 
But he called upon the hon. Gentleman to 
try and find out what became of the order 
for the appointment of Wells, for there 
now could be no doubt that he was as re- 
gularly appointed as ever officer was. A 
strict search had been made to find it, but 
no such paper could be found at the Ad- 
miralty. The following letter, from the 
Second Secretary of the Admiralty, Cap- 
tain Hamilton, would, however, give the 
hon. Gentleman some information on the 
subject :— 
“‘ New-street, Spring-gardens, April 15. 

‘*My dear Sir James Graham—From a com- 
munication I have had to-day with Mr. Piers, it 
seems that in my letter to you on the 12th inst., 
I have confounded the submission of the Sur- 
veyor’s recommending Wells with another submis- 
sion from the Surveyor as to an appointment of a 
draughtsman to his office, and Iam reminded that 
I dealt with his letter precisely as I had supposed 
I had dealt with the submission recommending 
Wells ; and, as regards the missing minute, I am 
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further reminded by Mr. Piers, that it was given 
by me into his charge, together with all the other 
papers in Wells’s case, to be kept over until Mr. 
Stafford’s return—I remain, dear Sir James 
Graham, yours, “«W. A. B. Hamitton.” 

The papers were thus traced to the hands of 
Mr. Piers, and from that gentleman the fol- 
lowing memorandum had been received :— 

“The original submission of the Surveyor of 
the Navy, dated September 9, 1852, recommend- 
ing Mr. Wells for the situation of master-smith 
at Portsmouth, was, as I perfectly recollect, placed 
in my hand, together with other papers relating 
to the case, by Captain Hamilton, who desired me 
to keep them by me until Mr. Stafford’s return 
from the Mediterranean, Mr. Stafford being then 
expected back in a few days. On the return of Mr. 
Stafford to the Admiralty I lost no time in giving 
all the said papers (including the above-mentioned 
original submission of the Surveyor of the Navy), 
either to Mr. Stafford himself, or to his private 
secretary, Mr. Grant—I cannot positively state 
which—in accordance with the directions I re- 
ceived from Captain Hamilton. 

“OQ. Barrincton Piers, 

“ April 16, 1853.” 

The private secretary of the hon. Gentle- 
man, Mr. Grant, wrote on the subject, as 
follows :— 

“TI beg to state that as far as my memory 
serves me, I saw the original submission of the 
Surveyor of the Navy recommending the appoint- 
ment of Wells, with the following minute upon it 
by Admiral Parker:—‘ Approved, H. P’ This 
document is not in my possession, and I do not 
know what has become of it, and from the length 
of time that has elapsed I am unable to say 
whether Mr. Piers ever put it into my hand.” 


Now, as to any informality with respect to 
the appointment of Mr. Wells, that, he 
presumed, was now done away with, and 
he certainly thought that this was an ap- 
pointment which no one was entitled to 
eancel. Having thus traced the missing 
order, he would proceed to other topics. 
The hon. Gentleman had thought proper 
to impute to Sir Baldwin Walker improper 
conduct in making use of a private and 
confidential letter in order to annoy him. 
Now, he knew Sir Baldwin Walker to be 
a man of the utmost veracity, and he 
could state, after inquiry into the case, 
that he made no use of that private letter, 
but that, on the contrary, it was locked up 
in his drawer. Sir Baldwin Walker never 
showed that letter to any one whatever, 
but he quoted from a conversation he had 
with the hon. Gentleman himself at the 
Admiralty, and those words were again 
repeated to him by Mr. Grant, the hon. 
Gentleman’s private secretary, who was 
sent up by the hon. Gentleman to Sir 
Baldwin Walker positively to see whether 
he could be turned from his determination 
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not to permit political patronage in the 
dockyards. This statement did not rest 
on Sir Baldwin Walker’s assertion alone, 
for it so happened that the clerk of Sir 
Baldwin Walker was in the room, and, on 
his attention being drawn to the subject, 
he recollected well the matter being talked 
of, and that Sir Baldwin Walker said 
nothing would induce him to entertain the 
question of political jobbing. Then, the 
hon. Gentleman threw out insinuations 
against Mr. John Parker. That gentle- 
man was not now in the House; but he 
would say a more honest and conscientious 
man never existed than Mr. John Parker. 
fAnd though Mr. Parker was at the Ad- 
miralty much longer than the hon. Gentle- 
man, he was never accused of having dab- 
bled with politics in the dockyards. To 
recur to the missing document; it was all 
very well for the hon. Gentleman to say 
he never saw it—he must have been cog- 
nisant of it, and he ought not to have 
rested till the matter had been cleared up. 
In the case of any Lord of the Admiralty 
with whom he had ever served, he was 
satisfied they would not have rested one 
moment till they had made the document 
public, and would not have allowed such a 
scandal to remain. 

Mr. CORRY said, it would be a wor’. 
of supererogation on his part to enter upon 
the defence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Staf- 
ford) after the convincing statement he had 
just made. He was satisfied the House 
would agree with him that if the object in 
making the Motion had been to bring charges 
against him, it had signally failed. He 
must say, also, that the good feeling he had 
displayed in his speech, and the ability he 
had displayed in vindicating his conduct and 
character, could hardly fail to have ele- 
vated him highly in the opinion of Parlia- 
ment and the estimation of the country. 
Although he should not on that account 
enter into the special subject, he would 
ask the House to grant him its indulgence 
to correct an erroneous impression which 
the letter of Sir Baldwin Walker to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (the Duke of 
Northumberland) was calculated to create. 
It was stated that “this order of 1849 was 
only reverting to a system which had al- 
ways been in force prior to 1845, and which 
was then discontinued, I have reason to be- 
lieve, on personal grounds.”’ That implied 
a most serious charge against the Board 
of Admiralty, with which he had the hon- 
our to be connected; but he could assure 
the House there was no alteration of the 
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original regulations of 1845, and he felt it 
his duty to remove the impression that 
might have been created by that state- 
ment. He had no recollection of any alter- 
ation in the system of promotions and ap- 
pointments, from 1841 to 1846; and, in 
order to be accurate, he had applied to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Sir J. Graham) to ascertain 
if the allegations contained in that docu- 
ment were borne out by the records of the 
Admiralty. 


Barrow, and he had ascertained from him 
that the universal practice in all those 


years—and the right hon, Gentleman the | 


President of the Board of Control (Sir C. 
Wood) and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Seeretary at War (Mr. S. Herbert) would 
bear him out in it—that it always was the 
practice for the superintendents of the 
dockyards to make their reports, not to 
the Surveyor of the Navy, as was estab- 
lished by the circular of 1849, but to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. He was, 
therefore, entitled to give that statement 
the most unqualified contradiction. He 
hoped hon. Gentlemen would not suppose 
that he meant to insinuate anything in the 
slightest degree disrespectful to the honour 
and character of Sir Baldwin Walker. 
There did not exist a more honourable man 
than Sir Baldwin Walker, and he believed 
that he would be the last man to make 
any statement that he did not believe to 
be strictly borne out by the facts of the 
ease. But Sir Baldwin Walker was not 
attached to the Admiralty in 1845, and 
must have got his information at second- 
hand. Not only was the system of report- 
ing these appointments to the Surveyor of 
the Navy not in existence, but the regula- 
tions were that the superintendents should 
correspond with the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. With regard to there being any 
security from political jobbing by sending 
these reports to the Surveyor of the Navy, 
he attached very little importance to the 
assertion. The Surveyor has avery super- 
ficial knowledge of the qualifications of 
those seeking promotions and appointments. 
He resided at Somerset House, and merely 
made periodical visits to the dockyards, 
but he had no information as to the claims 
or qualifications of those seeking promo- 
tion. The superintendents of the dock- 
yards, on the contrary, were superior offi- 
cers, and men on whose judgment the 
greatest confidence could be placed. He 
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believed that these reports would be a 
much higher guarantee than the circular 
of 1849. In the regulations introduced 
by Sir Henry Ward, and the able minutes 
which he had prepared for the manage- 
ment of promotion in the dockyards, the 
name of the Surveyor of the Navy did not 
occur, and that system had worked well, 
and was a guarantee of impartiality and 
the absence of jobbing. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, it was 
not his intention to address the House at 
any length, but he thought that, after the 
defence which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stafford) had made against the charges of 
Sir Baldwin Walker, decency and justice 
would induce the House to grant the 
Committee. After a letter of a distin- 
guished and hon. officer making such grave 
charges, and after such charges as those 
which the hon. Gentleman had brought 
against Sir Baldwin Walker, and also 
against Mr. Parker, the justice of the case 
would not be satisfied if they shuffled off 
this inquiry. He would make one obser- 
vation with regard to the personal conduct 
of the hon. Gentleman with respect to the 
accuracy of an answer which he had given. 
It was painful enough to be opposed to 
hon. Gentlemen upon political grounds, 
but he hoped no political feelings would 
ever induce them to forget those feelings 
which ought to be entertained by gentle- 
men towards gentlemen. The explanation 
of the hon. Gentleman was hardly required 
to satisfy them that he had had no inten- 
tion whatever of giving an inaccurate an- 
swer. ~The hon. Gentleman had said that, 
as long as Sir Henry Ward was at the 
Admiralty things went well, but when Mr. 
Parker came, an order was issued to satisfy 
a particular party. Now, that order was 
issued under his (Sir F. Baring’s) adminis- 
tration of the Admiralty, and, as far as 
Mr. Parker was concerned, he might say 
that it was not his (Sir F. Baring’s) habit 
to allow orders to be issued by the Secre- 
tary without the knowledge of the Board, 
whatever any subsequent Board might 
have done. The right hon. Gentleman 
who last spoke asserted that the old prac- 
tice was that the superintendents of yards 
should recommend men for appointments; 
that the recommendations never went 
through the Surveyor; and that in his 
time no alteration in that practice was 
made. Now, he thought when the right 
hon. Gentleman said so that he was wrong, 
for, upon turning to some papers with 
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which he happened to be furnished, he 
found among them the following docu- 
ments :— 

“ The several superintendents of Her Majesty’s 
dockyards have been directed to report all vacan- 
cies for artificers and labourers in the yards under 
their superintendence to you, and to send no re- 
turn of these vacancies to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and you are to forward the returns 
from the respective dockyards, with any remarks 
you may have to offer upon them, as soon after 
you have received them as possible. 

“You are to report all vacancies without ex- 
ception that occur in the dockyard, and when any 
vacancy occasioned by promotion or otherwise 
shall occur, you are, after consulting the officer in 
whose department such vacancy may happen, to 
forward to the Admiralty the names of persons 
belonging to the yard fit from ability and charac- 
ter to succeed to the vacancy; but no person 
whatever is to be promoted or entered on the 
establishment of the yard in any vacancy or other- 
wise, as officer, clerk, artificer, or labourer, with- 
out our express authority.” 

The orders were dated the 25th October, 
184]. It was quite true that, in order to 
put a stop to jobbing, it was recommended 
that all representations for vacancies should 
come through the Surveyor, but that the 
Admiralty never abandoned their power or 
their check over the Surveyor. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Corry) that, when this order was can- 
celled, the impression was entertained by 
the persons in the dockyards that the days 
of jobbing were come again. He was far 
from saying that was the intention of those 
who cancelled that order, but he believed 
it would be found upon inquiry, that such 
was the impression in the different dock- 
yards; and if they inquired (and he did 
not think they would now do without in- 
quiry), they would find this to be the case. 
Examine the several superintendents of the 
dockyards, and ask them what they think 
—ask them what was the effect of cancel- 
ling this order—put to them the straight- 
forward and simple question, whether they 
had found any difference in consequence of 
the different mode in which patronage is 
now distributed. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stafford) said, this order was issued to 
secure Whig domination in the dockyards. 
For his own part, he was not the least 
afraid that such would be found to have 
been the case. He did not know where 
the hon. Gentleman obtained his informa- 
tion; but if he relied upon the letters with 
which he had favoured the House, he 
would only say that those were such letters 
as he supposed every First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Secretary to the Admi- 
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ralty, had received from time immemorial. 
He had little doubt but that the very same 
party had told the very same story to him 


(Sir F. Baring). But the most desirable 
course was, that the Committee should eall 
the writers of those letters before them 
and examine them. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke about private letters being used. 
He (Sir F. Baring) had, when First Lord, 
communicated frequently with the officers 
at the heads of the different departments 
—with Sir Baldwin Walker and the rest— 
but his communications were entirely con- 
cerning the business of their respective 
departments—he had no other kind of 
communication with them, either by writ- 
ing or by word of movth; and, so far from 
there being any notion of confidence or 
secrecy as regarded his intercourse with 
them, he had publicly declared that all 
those persons were at perfect liberty to 
produce any scrap of paper he had ever 
written to them, and to narrate any con- 
versation he had ever had with them, 
without the slightest reserve; and, in re- 
turn, he hoped those officers would be 
asked to tell the Committee what was their 
opinion of the conduct which had been 
pursued by the late Board of Admiralty, 
and whether they did not believe that it 
was his earnest wish, when First Lord, and 
the wish of the then Board, that the power 
and patronage placed in their hands should 
not be used for political purposes. He 
would much wish that they were all called, 
and he should like the Committee to ask 
them upon what condition they took office, 
and what was the nature of their pledge. 
As regarded Sir Baldwin Walker, he had 
no acquaintance whatever with that gen- 
tleman when he took office; indeed, he did 
not think he had ever seen him. He did 
not know at the present moment what Sir 
Baldwin Walker’s politics were, or that he 
had any; for it frequently happened that 
naval men who gave themselves up to their 
profession took no part in politics. He 
thought it, however, but right and fair to 
say, that a more straightforward, honest, 
laborious, trustworthy public servant it had 
never been his lot to meet with. When 
one was giving his testimony in behalf of 
one who had not been very handsomely 
treated—though he had great claims on 
the public—it sometimes happened that 
there was too much warmth exhibited. 
He would further add, that of this he felt 
equally sure, that, whatever the result of 
the inquiry might be, Sir Baldwin Walker’s 
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character would appear as that of an up- | formation which it could possibly receive. 
right and honourable man. He was sorry | He knew very well that the friends of the 
to have gone thus far into the case; but | hon. Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
his own conduct having been brought into | Stafford) were liable to misconstruction by 
discussion, he had felt it to be his duty | attempting in any way to prevent the 
to trespass longer on the House than he | House from granting a Committee on the 
would otherwise have done. He felt ra-| present occasion. And yet he (Sir F. 
ther surprised that the hon. Gentleman | Thesiger) felt it to be his duty to call the 
(Mr. Stafford) should have relied so much | attention of the House to what were the 
upon Sir Baldwin Walker’s way of doing | ordinary functions of a Committee, and to 
business. He should have thought that | ask whether it would not be a superfluous 
was not the hon. Gentleman’s forte. He} work to impose upon any Committee the 
did not think extreme regularity of busi-| necessity of inquiry into these matters 
ness was one of the characteristics of the | after the explanation which had been given 
late Board of Admiralty. One secretary | by his hon. Friend. Take the last Reso- 
did not seem to know what the other se-| lution proposed by the hon. Member for 
cretary had done. One member of a de- | Marylebone. It proposed to inquire ‘‘ ge- 
partment was ignorant of what another | nerally into the exereise of the influence 
had done, though both should be equally | and patronage of the Admiralty in the 
well informed on the point. He believed | | Dockyards and Government Departments 
the House would not be satisfied unless | connected with the several Parliamentary 
there was inquiry—he believed the public | ae. since the 19th day of April, 
would not be satisfied without a searching 1852. ° Now, if there were to be a Commit- 
inquiry. It was for the character of public | tee of Inquiry, he contended that it would 
men—for the reputation of the public de- | be most unjust to limit the Resolutions in 
partments—for the good of the public ser- | that manner. And the right hon. Baronet 
vice—that they should go at once, and (Sir F. Baring) seemed to be of the same 
without reserve, into that investigation; | Opinion, because he intimated it would be 
and if he might be allowed as a party, | necessary to make a searching aud exten- 
whose conduct had been made the subject sive inquiry, and he was prepared to de- 
of remark, he would call upon them to fend his own conduct with regard to the 
make the scrutiny as ample as possible. | disposition of patronage during the time 

Sir FREDERIC THESIGER said, he he was at the head of the Admiralty. If, 
must beg to express his thanks to the right | then, the Committee were to be granted, 
hon. Baronet who had just resumed his and in the present temper of the House it 
seat for having done justice to his (Sir F. | | seemed difficult to resist it, he should cer- 
Thesiger’s) hon. Friend (Mr. Stafford) in| tainly propose, as an Amendment to the 
that part of the case which affected his last head of the Resolution, the omission 
personal honour and character. He did of all the words after the words ‘ Parlia- 
this the more readily, because he had cer- _nentary Boroughs,’ ’ go as to make it a 
tainly received a very painful impression | | general inquiry into ‘‘ the exercise of the 
from some of the observations made by the li influence and patronage of the Admiralty 
hon. and gallant Member for Gloucester | in the Dockyards and Government Depart- 
(Admiral Berkeley), who very distinctly in- | ments connected with the several Parlia- 
deed charged his hon. Friend with having | mentary Boroughs.” Surely there could 
evaded the question put to him, and insin- | be no objection ‘to that. If the Committee 
uated that there had been a suppression of | were to be appointed at all, their inquiries 
some documents in the Admiralty, which | must be extended as far as that. But 
suppression he more than insinuated was what he wished to point out was with re- 
the act of his hon. Friend. Now it seemed, | spect to the three other heads of the Motion 
from what the right hon. Baronet said, | of the hon. Member for Marylebone, that 
that he was of opinion that this Committee | there was nothing whatever for the House 
ought to be granted, and that the public} to inquire into, after reference had been 
would not be satisfied unless there was a/ made to the different documents before the 
searching investigation. Let him ask, an| House, and the explanations of his hon. 
inquiry into what? Because it appeared | Friend (Mr. Stafford) that night. Let 
to him, upon the explanation given by his| them take a specimen. The hon. Mem- 
hon. Friend, that with regard to three at|ber for Marylebone proposed to call the 
least of the four heads in the Resolution, attention of the House to the contents of 
the House was in possession of all the in-| the three Parliamentary papers, and to 
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move “that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the circumstances 
under which ‘a circular, sent to the Su- 
perintendent of Her Majesty’s Dockyards, 
dated Septemher 26, 1849,’ was cancelled 
on the 10th day of April, 1852, without 
any Order or Minute of the Board.” As 
he understood this Resolution, the objec- 
tion which the hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone raised to the Order of the 19th April 
was, that it was issued without an Order 
or Minute of the Board; that, in fact, it 
emanated from the authority of the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty himself. Now his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Stafford) had clearly 
explained to the House, that inasmuch as 
the Order of 1849 was passed, not as a 
Board Minute, but as a Minute which was 
merely inserted in the book and signed by 
the Secretary—that his hon. Friend adopt- 
ed the same course in reference to the 
Order of April 19, 1852; but that, in point 
of fact, that Order was sanctioned by the 
Board assembled on the 26th of April fol- 
lowing, because they adopted that Order, 
and called it the Cireular of the Board. 
If, therefore, the objection was, that his 
hon. Friend issued that Order without the 
sanction of the Board, his hon. Friend 
had not only explained that he had that 
sanction, but had pointed to documents 
in possession of the House which were 
sufficient to enable every hon. Member 
to decide that question. Where, then, 
was the necessity for sending this to a 
Committee of Inquiry? If the Order 
of April, 1852, cancelled the Order of 
1849, his hon. Friend had explained the 
grounds upon which the Board cancelled 
that Order, and brought back the state of 
things to that which it was under the in- 
structions of the year 1847, and which had 
been so justly praised by the hon. Member 
for Marylebone. And in confirmation of 
the statement of his hon. Friend (Mr. Staf- 
ford), they had the fact that the corre- 
spondence of the Superintendents of the 
Dockyards before 1847 was not with the 
Surveyor of the Navy, but with the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty direct. There seem- 
ed, therefore, to be no ground whatever 
for supposing, if a Committee were grant- 
ed, that they could put the House in a 
better position to form a judgment on the 
matter than it occupied at that moment. 
The next point of inquiry was, ‘‘ The cir- 
cumstances under which a Letter, addressed 
by Sir Baldwin Walker to Mr. Stafford, as 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in which letter 
Sir Baldwin Walker tendered his resigna- 
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tion as Surveyor of the Navy, was with- 
held from the Board.”’ Now, this was a 
part of the question upon which he.(Sir F. 
Thesiger) felt the most deeply; because, 
notwithstanding the hon. Member for Mary- 
lebone (Sir B. Hall) had, he must say, 
stated in the most free, candid, and for- 
bearing manner the case against his (Sir 
F. Thesiger’s) hon. Friend (Mr. Stafford), 
it was quite clear that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Gloucester (Admiral 
Berkeley) had endeavoured to produce an 
impression upon the House that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stafford) had not dealt fairly 
by the House, and that he had evaded 
the questions put to him with regard to 
the resignation of Sir Baldwin Walker. 
Well, what were the questions put to, 
and what the answers given by, his hon. 
Friend 2? First, he was asked, -** Had 
Sir Baldwin Walker tendered his resig- 
nation as Surveyor of the Navy?” His 
answer was, ‘* No; he had not.’ Thenext 
question was, ‘Was there any corre- 
spondence in the Admiralty upon the sub- 
ject of the resignation of Sir Baldwin 
Walker?” His hon. Friend replied that 
‘*there was no correspondence at all in 
the records of the Admiralty.’’ Then it 
was supposed that his hon. Friend had 
evaded the questions, and was guilty of 
some subterfuge or some prevarication. 
[** No, no!’’] He had received, he must 
say, a very painful impression from the ex- 
pressions used by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Gloucester (Admiral Berke- 
ley), and certainly, when his hon. Friend 
was charged with having evaded the ques- 
tion, it was impossible to put any other in- 
terpretation upon the words than that. 
Now, what were the facts of the case ? 
On the 19th of April, 1852, the Board 
Order or Minute, as he had a right to call 
it, was issued; and it appeared that subse- 
quently Sir Baldwin Walker had a corre- 
spondence with his (Sir F. Thesiger’s) hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stafford), and that private 
letters passed between them upon the sub- 
ject of this Order. On the 26th of April, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty informed 
Mr. Stafford that Sir Baldwin Walker was 
annoyed at the Board Minute of the 19th 
of April, and had expressed some inten- 
tion of resigning his office; and his hon. 
Friend was requested to see Sir Baldwin 
Walker, who was at that time with Admi- 
ral Hyde Parker. His hon. Friend went 
and saw Sir Baldwin Walker at Admiral 
Hyde Parker’s; and he then prepared the 
Circular of the 26th of April, which he 
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communicated to Sir Baldwin Walker for 
his approval. Sir Baldwin Walker having 
made some trifling alterations, that Circu- 
lar was adopted by the Board; and, as his 
hon. Friend believed, Sir Baldwin Walker 
was perfectly satisfied with the explanation 
given to the Board Minnte of the 19th of 
April by the Minute of the 26th of April, 
to which he had given his assent. Now, 
Admiral Hyde Parker was the friend of 
Sir Baldwin Walker; and he was intrusted 
with a letter of the 21st of April, which 
upon the issue of the Board Minute of the 
19th Sir Baldwin Walker had written, ex- 
pressive of his intention to give in his 
resignation: ‘‘ I must therefore beg to 
tender to their Lordships my resigna- 
tion.”” This letter was addressed to his 
(Sir F. Thesiger’s) hon. Friend the then 
Secretary of the Admiralty (Mr. Staf- 
ford); but it was placed in the hands 
of Admiral Hyde Parker, who, knowing 
perfectly well that there was no intention 
by the Board Minute of the 19th of April 
to affix the slightest stigma on Sir Baldwin 
Walker, and thinking, probably, that the 
letter was hasty and imprudent, did not 
place it in the hands of his hon. Friend, 
but kept it in his own possession, he hav- 
ing authority from Sir Baldwin Walker to 
act with regard to that letter as he might 
think proper. When, however, the Mi- 
nute of the 26th of April had been sub- 
mitted to and approved of by Sir Bald- 
win Walker, Admiral Hyde Parker ne- 
cessarily supposed that all objections on 
his part to the Minute of the 19th April 
had vanished—that the necessity for de- 
livering that letter to his hon. Friend, as 
a tender of the resignation of Sir Bald- 
win Walker, was entirely at an end; and, 
therefore, as it appeared from a private 
letter of Admiral Hyde Parker, he put it 
in the fire. It was remarkable, as a proof 
that the course adopted by Admiral Hyde 
Parker was approved of by Sir Baldwin 
Walker himself, that on the 10th of May, 
Sir Baldwin Walker wrote a private letter 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty, which 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Stafford) never saw 
until a copy of it was produced in the 
papers laid upon the table, and in which 
letter it was not suggested in a single para- 
graph that he had tendered, or entertained 
any intention of tendering, his resignation. 
What then happened? Why, nothing what- 
ever occurred until the month of November, 
when questions were put to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Stafford) in that House, and to which 
questions he returned the answer he had 
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mentioned to-night, and he (Sir F. Thesi- 
ger) had repeated. Subsequently, on the 
25th of November, Sir Baldwin Walker 
writes this letter to his friend :— 
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“ Sir—Having observed in the public papers that 
the Secretary of the Admiralty is reported to 
have stated in the House of Commons, on the 
evening of the 23rd instant, in reply to certain 
questions asked by Admiral Berkeley and Sir 
George Pechell, that there was no correspondence 
with the Surveyor of the Navy on the subject of 
the promotions in the dockyards, and also that the 
Surveyor of the Navy had not tendered his re- 
signation, I desire, through you, to draw the at- 
tention of my Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty to letters from me, bearing date the 21st 
of April and 10th of May last.—I have, &c., 

(Signed) “« B. W. Waker, 
Surveyor of the Navy. 
“ To Augustus Stafford, Esq., M.P., 
Secretary to the Admiralty,” 


In reply to this letter, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Stafford) wrote to Sir Baldwin Walker 
on the 26th of November, as follows: — 

“‘ With reference to your letter of the 25thinst., 
I am to acquaint you that your letters of the 21st 
April and 10th May, referred to by you, do not 
appear to have reached the Record department of 
this office ; and my Lords, therefore, request you 
will transmit copies of these letters.” 


Now, it was quite apparent that Sir Bald- 
win Walker had at that time copies of the 
letters in his possession; that, he (Sir F. 
Thesiger) would prove to the satisfaction 
of the House; but on the 29th of Novem- 
ber he wrote— 

‘* With reference to your letter of the 26th inst., 
I beg to acquaint you that, since my communica- 
tion of the 25th inst., I have been informed that 
my letter of the 21st of April, addressed to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, which was delivered 
to Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker, was not brought 
before the Board; and, with reference to the letter 
of the 10th of May, it was a communication ad- 
dressed to the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
not to the Secretary.—I have, cc. 

“B, W. Waker. 

** Augustus Stafford, Esq., M.P., 

Secretary to the Admiralty.” 


Now, could anything more extraordinary 
be conceived than this answer? Of course, 
as the letter of the 21st of April contained 
a tender of his resignation, it was per- 
fectly impossible that it could have been 
‘* brought before the Board ”’ without some 
notice being taken of it by the Board. It 
was clear, therefore, that Sir Baldwin 
Walker must have been aware, before the 
month of November, that his letters were 
not brought before the Board. Now, why 
did he (Sir F. Thesiger) say that Sir Bald- 
win Walker had copies of the two letters 
of the 21st of April and the 10th of May 
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by the Board to furnish them with copies ? 
Because the House of Commons had in the 
present Session called for 

“ Copies of all correspondence during the year 
1852 between the Board of Admiralty and the 
Surveyor of the Navy in reference to the resigna- 
tion of his office.” 


And had further ordered, that 


“In case such correspondence should not be 
in the office, that the Surveyor should be directed 
to furnish copies of any letter or letters addressed 
by him to the Secretary, or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, on such subject.” 


On the 16th of March, 1853, a letter was 
addressed by the Board of Admiralty of 
that day to Sir Baldwin Walker, stating 
that neither of his letters had reached the 
Minute or Record department of the office; 
and on that very day Sir Baldwin Walker, 
who, in November, 1852, had been asked 
for copies of these letters, and had replied 
that he had none, enclosed copies of the 
same to the Board of Admiralty which 
succeeded it. He (Sir F. Thesiger) felt 
bound at this point to refer to the evidence 
given by Sir Baldwin Walker himself on 
this subject before the Chatham Election 
Committee, because his answers on that 
occasion left an impression upon the public 
mind that there had been a wilful suppres- 
sion of these letters—that of the 21st of 
April especially —for an improper purpose. 
He said, in reply to the previous question 
put to him, that he had discovered that the 
letter of April 21 had not been brought 
before the Board; that he had delivered 
it to a senior officer of the Board of Ad- 
miralty; that he discovered it had not been 
delivered only some months after, in re- 
ference to a question that had been asked 
in the House of Commons; that he had 
made inquiries on the subject, but could 
not ascertain what had become of the 
letter; that it ought to have been laid be- 
fore the Board; and, finally, that he had 
reason to believe it had been withheld for 
a purpose which affected him, personally, 
namely, his removal. He (Sir F. Thesiger) 
asked the House to consider these answers 
made on oath, and then say whether or not 
they did not convey the impression of wil- 
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Baldwin Walker, but concerning the per- 
sonal honour and character of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. Staf- 
ford). The right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir F. Baring) had acquitted his hon. 
Friend on the point of his personal char- 
acter. Could any man, after what had pas- 
sed, be satisfied with a judgment in the case 
which would leave the slightest reflection 
upon the honour and character of his (Sir 
F. Thesiger’s) hon. Friend in this instance ? 
Had his hon. Friend any knowledge that 
the resignation of Sir Baldwin Walker had 
been tendered? He had not. And, there- 
fore, when he said he did not know it had 
been tendered, he was guilty of no evasion 
or mental reservation, as the answer was 
founded on facts. When his hon. Friend 
was asked, did he know of the correspond- 
ence of Sir Baldwin Walker with the Ad- 
miralty on the subject, he said no, because 
there was none. The letter which Sir 
Baldwin Walker placed in the hands of 
Admiral Hyde Parker had, in fact, never 
passed into the records of the Admiralty, 
and he never saw any copy of the letter of 
the 16th of March, which was produced 
by Sir Baldwin Walker, on the application 
of the present Board. When his hon. 
Friend said there was no correspondence 
on the subject, he clearly stated the fact, 
for the resignation was evidently never in- 
tended to be persevered in, and was not, 
therefore, preserved in the archives of the 
office. He was, therefore, perfectly justi- 
fied in his answers on the subject. No in- 
quiry of the Committee could, consequent- 
ly, place the question in a better position 
for a decision of the House. It was, how- 
ever, rather hard on his (Sir F. Thesiger’s) 
hon. Friend to be charged with making an 
attack upon the character of Sir Baldwin 
Walker, when he was simply vindicating 
his own character by bringing forward the 
necessary facts for his case, especially as 
he confined himself strictly to the docu- 
ments before the House. What could be 
the use, therefore, of a Committee of In- 
quiry into the circumstances of these let- 
ters of Sir Baldwin Walker which were 
withheld? Turning to the next charge 
against his hon. Friend—namely, the re- 
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ted Sir Baldwin Walker of intent to create | pointment in his place of Mr. Cotsell, how 


the impression that what had taken place stood the facts ? 


The hon. and gallant 


was with a sinister object; but he could not | Admiral (Admiral Berkeley) had led the 
say that his statements were not of a very | House to suppose that he had detected his 


unguarded nature. 
House to decide, however, was not con- 
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at the Admiralty; but it appeared that his 
discovery was that the original of the let- 
ter of the 9th of September, 1852, formed 
part of the Parliamentary paper No. 271, 
laid before the House. A corrupt motive 
had been suggested for this removal and 
this appointment; and it was but fair to 
his hon. Friend, therefore, that all the 
facts should be stated. There was, as had 
been shown, a particular form of appoint- 
ment by the Board of Admiralty to situa- 
tions in the dockyards, especially to that 
of master smith. This form had been 
complied with in the cases of Smale, Balls, 
and Bailey, as would be seen in the Par- 
liamentary paper. There was, however, 
nothing more in the case of Mr. Wells 
than the recommendation of the Surveyor 
of the Navy, which recommendation was 
in itself rather extraordinary, inasmuch as 
it stated that the Board had ordered the 
appointment of a master smith in August, 
and no decision of the Board to that effect 
could be found, though a strict search for 
it had been made. An application was 
made to Sir Baldwin Walker for a copy 
of this Order; but he stated in reply that 
he had no copy of it. He (Sir F. Thesiger) 
was bound to assume, therefore, that Sir 
Baldwin Walker was under a mistake, as 
no order could be discovered. But did Sir 
Baldwin Walker know anything about Mr. 
Wells, whom he brought into the service 
as a foreigner, displacing others who had 
been there previously ? He said Mr. Wells 
had been recommended by Mr. Black, the 
master smith of Woolwich dockyard, who 
had known him through working with him 
in a private yard in Liverpool. In Mr. 
Wells’s memorial, page 6, paper 271, he 
stated that he was induced to accept the 
situation after an interview with Sir Bald- 
win Walker; and as Sir Baldwin Walker 
forwarded that memorial, of course he was 
aware of its particular contents. But Sir 
Baldwin Walker stated that Mr. Wells was 
directed to proceed to Somerset House, 
where he was examined by himself and 
the chief engineer; and that his qualifica- 
tions were so satisfactory that he appoint- 
ed him to the situation of master smith. 
In his evidence before the Committee, 
however, Sir Baldwin Walker stated that 
he never saw Mr. Wells until after he had 
been dismissed from the appointment in 
question; and on being asked as to his 
qualifications, he said he did not know 
whether there was any machinery in the 
private yard in Liverpool, where he had 
worked with Mr. Black, or if he ever had 
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forged an anchor. Sir Baldwin Walker 
must, therefore, have made another se- 
rious mistake in this instance, either in his 
letter or in his evidence. That being so, 
the House, he conceived, was called on to 
inquire why Mr. Wells was superseded, 
and why Mr. Cotsell was appointed in his 
stead. Mr. Wells had no regular official 
notification of his employment; but a very 
extraordinary course, and a very unusual 
one, too, was adopted in this instance; for 
the Surveyor of the Navy, instead of wait- 
ing for the other steps to be taken to com- 
plete the appointment, wrote to Mr. Black 
to inform his friend that he had been ap- 
pointed master smith in Portsmouth dock- 
yard. Mr. Wells went down on the 22nd 
of September, and remained until he was 
discharged on the 2nd of October—exactly 
ten days. But in the letter of Sir Bald- 
win Walker it was stated that Mr. Wells 
had given universal satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of his duties, though Sir Baldwin 
Walker’s duty lying chiefly at Somerset 
House, it was probable he had not been 
down to the dockyard during those ten 
days. The Admiral had, however, an 
officer, a trustworthy man, who had faith- 
fully performed his duty in the service of 
the Crown as master smith of Chatham; 
and, as it was in the regular routine, Mr. 
Cotsell was transferred to Portsmouth, 
leaving room for the appointment by pro- 
motion of no less than four other de- 
serving officers. Where was the corrupt 
motive here? and if no such motive could 
be imputed, what, then, was the need of 
asking for a Committee to inquire into 
these two appointments? Now, he must 
say, with regard to the last of the four 
heads of inquiry, that it seemed to be con- 
ceded upon all hands that if a Committee 
was to be appointed that its scope ought 
to be enlarged so as to embrace the distri- 
bution of patronage generally by the Board; 
for they must not withhold from them- 
selves facts which were perfectly familiar 
with regard to the mode in which Govern- 
ment patronage was invariably bestowed. 
He maintained, then, that they ought -to 
inquire generally how the Admiralty pat- 
ronage was distributed to those boroughs 
wherein the Government had influence. 
Well, suppose then that the inquiry was to 
be extended into the mode in which the 
patronage of the Treasury was disposed 
of; that there was to be inquiry into the 
mode in which the Board of Control, or 
any other of the Government departments, 
bestowed its patronage. Why, it was 
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known very well by every Member of that 
House, that over and over again applica- 
tions were made expressly upon the ground 
of services rendered at the time of elec- 
tions for a share in the patronage at the 
disposal of Government. And if there was 
any Gentleman free from such applications, 
he must say that he seemed to him to oe- 
cupy a very extraordinary and a very un- 
usual position. Why should the fact be 
disguised that a very ready answer was 


always open to the Gentlemen who did not | 


happen to sit upon the sunny side of the 
House when they received such applica- 
tions, that they were unable to comply 
with them, as it would not be consistent 
with their position? He (Sir F. Thesiger) 
must say that the answer had often proved 
exceedingly inconvenient—perhaps it was 
the only advantage arising from being in 
opposition. Why really, with regard to 
the Government patronage, there should 
not be this affectation of such extraordi- 
nary purity. Hon. Gentlemen must be 
candid, open, and fair in dealing with the 
question, and therefore they must acknow- 
ledge that they did not want a Select 
Committee to ascertain how Government 
patronage was disposed of. It was per- 
fectly well known that the Government of 
the day were in the habit of conferring 
upon hon. Members all the offices con- 
nected with the Excise and the Post Office 
within the county or the borough which 
they happened to represent. Well, then, 
having attained such experience of how 
such matters were managed, were they 
gravely called upon to appoint a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the way in which the 
Admiralty disposed of its dockyard pat- 
ronage in the several boroughs under its 
control? Ile ventured to submit that such 
a course was the merest affectation. Well, 
he hoped that he had as great an objection 
as any one could have to bribery and cor- 
ruption; but he really was unable to see 
how the disposal of patronage by the Go- 


vernment was to be obviated, unless the | 
Committee recommended that in future it | 


should be placed at the disposal of their 
(the Opposition) side of the House. He 
could not imagine that any good whatever 
could come from the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into facts which were 
perfectly notorious. Tor, with regard to 


the specific charges against his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Stafford), they had been met by a distinct 
and straightforward repudiation. He main- 
tained, then, that the inquiry would be 
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worse than useless—that it would be ridi- 
culous and absurd; that it would be hypo- 
critical, and therefore, in every respect, 
unworthy of the House of Commons. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘ To leave out 
from the word ‘ Boroughs’ to the end of 
the Question.” 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, the hon, 
and learned Member who has just sat 
down has said that we should be free, 
open, and candid; but I confess that— 
after having listened to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member, and also to that 
of the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Stafford)—at this moment I cannot 
divine whether they mean to support or 
to resist the appointment of this Commit- 
tee. I am very unwilling to be dragged 
into this discussion, and am ready to admit 
that in our representative form of govern- 
ment, which naturally entails frequent 
changes of the governing powers, with re- 
spect to a great department like that of the 
Admiralty, I see great inconvenience and 
evil to the public service in bringing suc- 
ceeding Boards into hostile collision, thereby 
breaking the thread of administration, and 
introducing angry discord and disorganisa- 
ition. It has always been my endeavour, 
to the utmost extent consistently with my 
duty, not to interfere with the acts of my 
predecessors, or to show a hostile tone or 
bearing towards them. 1 think that what 
is to myself the most agreeable perform- 
ance of my duty in what relates to the 
public, is what I should hold generally to 
be most advantageous for the public good. 
I am relieved from one painful feeling in 
at once declaring that, having listened at- 
tentively to this debate, all doubt—I could 
not allow that doubt to weigh upon my 
mind, considering my acquaintance with 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire— 
but all doubt, if a shadow of doubt did 
ever exist, with respect to the personal 
honour of the hon. Member, is fully and 
completely removed. It is quite certain 
that a misunderstanding did arise between 
honourable men who were officially asso- 
ciated together. The Surveyor of the 
Navy (Sir Baldwin Walker) wrote a letter, 
addressed to the Seeretary of the Ad- 
miralty, which he thought a sense of duty 
compelled him to write. That letter was 
not put into the hands of the hon. Gen- 
| tleman opposite, nor, as is the ordinary 
course, was it sent through the customary 
channel; but it was placed in the hands of 
; the senior naval Lord. He, as I believe, 
| communicated it to the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, the Duke of Northumberland; 
and the First Lord having read the letter, 
requested Admiral Hyde Parker to com- 
municate at the same time with the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. Staf- 
ford) and Sir Baldwin Walker, in the hope 
of adjusting the differences, and prevent- 
ing the resignation of the latter gentleman 
from being carried into effect. Admiral 
Parker requested an interview with the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. The interview took place, and a 
discussion of some length ensued. Ad- 
miral Parker tells me he had never heard 
that the hon. Member had read the letter 
in question, though it appears he was 
cognisant of its substance. A discussion 
took place between Sir Baldwin Walker 
and the hon. Member with regard to the 
substance of that letter; and after a dis- 
cussion of considerable length it was 
agreed that a circular which had been pre- 
pared by the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
before he came into the room, should be car- 
ried into effect. This circular was framed 
to save the honour of Sir Baldwin Walker 
with regard to the revocation of an order 
which had been previously in force; and 
Sir Baldwin Walker, upon the whole, after 
some consideration, accepted that arrange- 
ment as satisfactory. Here then arises a 
difference which I think it would be very 
important that Sir Baldwin Walker should 
have an opportunity of explaining; and this 
is one of the reasons why I agree with my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir F. Baring) in thinking that, 
even upon the first head of the Motion, 
some inquiry is indispensable. Sir Baldwin 
Walker declares he never believed, or had 
reason to believe, that his letter was not 
to be put on record when he accepted the 
other arrangement with regard to the ciren- 
lar; he never, in fact, withdrew the letter. 
I am bound also to say, having been cog- 
nisant of the mode of transacting business 
at the Board of Admiralty for some time, 
that upon the face of it, it appears a very 
strange measure that the hon. Gentleman 
should upon the 10th of April have written 
a letter as Secretary, purporting to be by 
command of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
to revoke the Order of the former Board 
without any evidence—lI believe the fact 
being otherwise—of the consent of the 
Board to such revocation. I am bound to 


say of the general practice of that Board 
-——and my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Control (Sir C. Wood) will 
confirm me in the fact—that from time 
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to time it is indispensable that the First 
Lord should in his private room constitute 
a Board, give an order, and sometimes, 
even without that form, give directions to 
the Secretary to issue a circular, he him- 
self being responsible for the character 
of the order. It would not be possible 
to conduct the business, if this mode of 
proceeding were not occasionally adopted. 
I have not the least doubt that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was in this case cog- 
nisant of the circular written by the hon. 
Gentleman, I look upon it as a ministe- 
rial act upon his part; and the confirma- 
tion afterwards by the full Board would 
make it, in my opinion, a transaction which 
it would be very unfair and ungenerous to 
fix personally and individually upon the 
hon. Gentleman. I think, at the same 
time, it is a matter to be inquired into and 
cleared up, what was the reason of the 
revocation, because I am bound to state, 
with all my cognisance of the facts which 
bear immediately upon the question both 
of the original Order and the revocation, 
that I think it is impossible to give too 
high praise to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth for the Order is- 
sued in 1849. If it would not be tedious to 
the House I will state shortly what the cir- 
cumstances are with reference to the series 
of orders. In the year 1833, when the Navy 
Board and the Victualling Board were 
abolished, a new arrangement was made 
with regard to the dockyards and the vic- 
tualling establishments. The arrangement 
was, that the officers superintending those 
yards should, when vacancies or promo- 
tions arose, consult the superior officers of 
the different branches, and recommend to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty the person 
whom the Superintendent of the dockyard 
might consider most fit for the appoint- 
ment. It is quite true that the proceed- 
ings were to be by recommendation to the 
Secretary of the Board; but there was a 
practical direction that all letters to the 
Admiralty from the dockyards should pass 
through the hands of the Surveyor of the 
Navy, in Somerset House, so that the 
Surveyor was cognisant of the recommen- 
dations before they were laid before the 
Board. This went on from the year 1834 
until the year 1844, and in that year a 
change was made. An Order was issued 
that the Superintendents of the different 
yards should send up a list of two persons 
as candidates to fill a vacaney, but with- 
out recommendation. This was a material 
change. The change did not work well. 
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It led, certainly, to an exercise of favour, 
not in the yards, but at the Admiralty, 
and it led to such abuses as to attract 
public notice. Among others 1 myself 
called the attention of my noble Friend the 
Member for the City of London (Lord J. 
Russell) in the year 1847, to the then 
state of promotions in the dockyards. My 
noble Friend gave me a direct assurance 
that a remedy should be applied to the 
evil; and in consequence of his reeommen- 
dation, Lord Auckland, then at the head 
of the Admiralty, Mr. Ward being Secre- 
tary, directed the attention of the Board 
to the subject, and the Order of 1847 was 
issued. That Order reverted in the main to 
the original arrangement of 1833. It di- 
rected that the Superintendents should 
propose the names of the persons they 
thought most fit; but the arrangement was 
that two names should be reserved for the 
choice of the Admiralty; but the recom- 
mendation came not to the Surveyor, as 
had been the case from 1844, but to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
found that that arrangement was imper- 
fect. Upon the recommendation of Sir 
Baldwin Walker—I have the letter here— 
it was suggested that an alteration should 
be made; that the recommendations should 
not come from the dockyard direct to the 
Admiralty, but should be made from the 
dockyard to the Surveyor, and that the 
Surveyor should report them to the Seere- 
tary. That recommendation was adopted 
by a Board Order. It illustrates what I 
have said before. Technically it did not 
pass in the shape of a Board Order; it was 
a Minute countersigned by my right hon. 
Friend himself, then the First Lord (Sir 
F. Baring), and was issued by the Secre- 

tary. No alteration ever affected the work- | 

ing of the department better than that | 
alteration so made by my right hon. | 

Friend; and my opinion and belief is, that | 
the revocation of that Order by the late | 
Board was an error. I think, then, this is 
fit subject for inquiry. What was the} 
effect of the changes I have already pointed | | 
out? Which is preferable? Which is it | 
desirable to retajn? Does the Order in 

Council which I had the honour to recom- | 
mend to the Crown give any stronger effect | 
to the Order of the Board, and is it right 
or wrong? The whole of this subject is, I 
think, quite ripe for full inquiry by a Com- 
mittee of this House; and I think there 
ought to be the Report of a Committee | 
of this House upon the first branch of the | 
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Motion. I now pass on to another head, 
T have touched upon the two first heads— 
promotion in the dockyards, and the letter 
of Sir Baldwin Walker, tendering his re- 
signation. But I should not do justice to 
my feelings upon this part of the subject, 
namely, the conduct of Sir Baldwin Walker, 
if I did not express concurrence in every 
word that fell from my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth with regard to 
that gallant officer. Until I went to the 
Board of Admiralty two or three months 
ago, I had not the honour of his acquaint- 
ance. Like my right hon. Friend, I do 
not know what are the politics of Sir Bald- 
win Walker; I only know that a more as- 
siduous, faithful, and able public servant 
I never had the honour of acting with. 
What is his condition now? Well, I have 
heard expressions as to his extraordinary 
misapprehensions, his unguarded manner 
of giving evidence on oath, of variances 
pointed out between his testimony upon the 
Chatham Election Committee and his re- 
corded opinions in the correspondence upon 
the table. Considering the character of 
the gallant officer, considering his station 
and the important funetions he has to dis- 
charge, I say this House will act most un- 
justly towards the gallant officer if they 
fail to give him an opportunity of removing 
any variance which may appear to arise 
between what he has written and what he 
has said. It has been said by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stafford)—a statement 
which I heard with great pain and great 
regret —that Sir Baldwin Walker had 
made improper use of a private letter. 
Now, Sir, so anxious was I to avoid all 
undue or premature interference with this 
case—which I regret upon private grounds, 


| and I have stated the public grounds why 


| I do not think it desirable that hostile con- 
flict should be permitted in the administra- 
\tion of great publie departments—that I 
‘declare that, until Sir Baldwin Walker’s 
letters were printed and laid upon the 
|table, I had refused to read them; and I 
read them for the first time when they 
were about to be presented to the House. 
But I must say, that having had communi- 


leations with Sir Baldwin Walker lately 


with regard to this approaching discussion, 
I then heard that allegations had been 


made, that he had in his first letter, ten- 
| dering his resignation, abused private con- 
‘fidence, and made use of a private letter. 


He has authorised me to state most so- 


‘lemnly to the House, that that is not the 
_ fact—that he carefully avoided all reference 
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to the letter in question, when he wrote 
his public letter, and that his public letter 
refers to a conversation he had with the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. ;Stafford), in which 
the hon. Gentleman pressed him to depart 
from his rule with regard to political con- 
siderations. The hon. Gentleman, he says, 
pressed him so to do; and it has been 
represented by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Gloucester (Admiral Ber- 
keley), that failing in the personal commu- 
nication, he sent to Sir Baldwin Walker 
his private secretary, Mr. Grant, from the 
Admiralty to Somerset House; that Mr. 
Grant there repeated solicitations of that 
description to Sir Baldwin Walker; but, 
as Sir Baldwin Walker says, he rejected 
the proposal with considerable indignation, 
and that he rejected it, as it happens, in 
the presence of a third person. I am sure 
after what has been said of the improper 
use of private letters, it is only just to Sir 
Baldwin Walker that further inquiry should 
be made; at all events I should say it 
would be impossible for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, I should imagine, to resist an 
inquiry when it is demanded under such 
circumstances. If what I have alleged be 
untrue, it is impossible that Sir Baldwin 
Walker can fitly and honourably discharge. 
the duties of the high office he now holds, 
and the sooner he is removed from it the 
better; but, upon the other hand, if he 
should be able to substantiate what I have 
said then I am quite sure the hon Gentle- 
tleman the Member for Northamptonshire 
will be glad to retract the accusation he 
has made—that there has been an im- 
proper use of a private letter. I will now 
shortly pass over the third head of inquiry, 
namely, the question with regard to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wells. Here I think, also, 
there is an absolute necessity for inquiry. 
There is a document missing. It is nota 
document of small importance; it is a docu- 
ment termed a submission of the Surveyor 
of the Navy recommending the appoint- 
ment—the original document, the first 
document, upon which it is made. I be- 
lieve it bears date the 9th of September. 
It is, as I have said, the original document 
written by Sir Baldwin Walker to Admiral 
Hyde Parker, recommending the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wells. It was countersigned 
by Admiral Parker with his initials, and 
was put into the hands of the then acting 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Captain Ham- 
ilton, and was signed by him. My hon. 
and gallant Friend (Admiral Berkeley) has 
read the letter of Captain Hamilton, who 
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has a distinct recollection of the document; 
he countersigned it, kept it in his posession 
before he put it into execution, and he 
gave it to a particular clerk at the Admi- 
ralty, whose duty it was to record the ap- 
pointment. Mr. Piers is his name We 
have investigated this both before and since 
the document was lost. Captain Hamilton 
says he remembers giving it to Mr. Piers; 
and Mr. Piers has been asked what he did 
with it. Mr. Piers has stated in writing 
that he gave the document to one of two 
persons, either to Mr. Grant, the private 
secretary of the hon. Gentleman, or to the 
hon. Gentleman himself. This is distinetly 
stated. I attach no undue importance to 
this document, but it becomes of impor- 
tance from what has been stated by the 
hon. Member for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall). 
There is a witness who is prepared to de- 
pose, if you grant the Committee, that he 
saw this document himself at the Admi- 
ralty; that it was in the presence of a 
gentleman whom he does not name, and 
that it was lying upon a table. Still the 
document is lost. It is traced either into 
the possession of Mr. Grant, or of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stafford); and there is 
evidence ready to be adduced that Mr. 
Cotsell has declared he saw it upon a table 
at the Admiralty, and saw it removed. 
Recollect that this touches the character 
of a great department, and the conduct of 
the clerks in that department—men, I must 
say, of as high honour as any Gentleman 
in this House. It casts suspicion upon the 
whole body. It is impossible to conduct 
the affairs of the Admiralty if you have 
not confidence in these gentlemen. It 
tarnishes their honour; the character of 
the Surveyor of the Navy is touched, and 
also that of the clerks in the most confi- 
dential departments; and I say this House 
will act most unwisely if it refuse to inquire 
into this branch of the subject also. Then 
the hon. Gentleman says it was necessary 
to have a warrant to appoint Mr. Wells to 
the situation of master smith in Portsmouth 
yard. It was not so. All military ap- 
pointments are held by warrant; all civil 
appointments of a permanent character are 
held by warrant; but this appointment of 
Mr. Wells was temporary; it wos upon 
probation, and being an appointment tem- 
porary, and upon probation, it was not 
held by warrant, but by a simple letter of 
nomination from the Board. Then we had 
some cavil about the word ‘‘ appointment.” 
But the hon. Gentleman used the words, 
‘the appointment is cancelled.” The 
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letter first announced the nomination of 
Mr. Wells; it called it an appointment, 
and the hon. Gentleman, in his letter 
of October, says the ‘‘appointment”’ 
is cancelled. That, however, is a smal! 
point, and I wish rather to speak to the 
merits of this case. In the first place, it 
would be unseemly that Sir Baldwin 
Walker should have political objects in 
view. But with regard to Mr. Wells, 
from whom did his recommendation come ? 
I have here the cireumstances under which 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth made the appointment of the 
master smith at Woolwich dockyard. He 
was brought from Liverpool on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Black, who in his turn 
was recommended by Mr. Horsfall, a gen- 
tleman who I do not think was any warm 
partisan of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth. But what was 
the cause of that appointment? I had 
almost said the disgraceful state of the 
smitheries in Her Majesty’s dockyards 
when contrasted with those of private 
dockyards. My right hon. Friend while 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was strongly 
recommended by Capt. Eden to send to 
Liverpool for one of the most skilful black- 
smiths; and he did so. Something has 
been said about Mr. Black never having 
made an anchor: be that as it may, Mr. 
Black was a person strongly recommended 
as conversant with the manufacture of ma- 
rine steam machinery, and was appointed 
upon trial; and after a trial of six months 
Capt. Eden said it was the most satisfac- 
tory appointment that could possibly be 
desired, and that the most marked im- 
provements had taken place at Woolwich 
in consequence of that appointment. There 
was a fresh vacancy at Portsmouth, and 
the Surveyor of the Navy, seeing the suc- 
cess of the experiment at Woolwich, re- 
commended the Admiralty again to make 
the appointment from a private yard, and 
Mr. Black was applied to recommend a 
person most competent to fill that vacancy. 
His recommendation was taken; Mr. Wells 
was the person whose name he suggested. 
Full inquiries were made at Liverpool on 
the subject, and on public grounds—and 
public grounds only—the appointment of 
Mr. Wells was made. That appointment 


was reversed on the return of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stafford) from a tour in 
the Mediterranean; and now the right 
hon. Gentleman says that no appointment 
had taken place; but he must pardon 
me when I say that it was considered in 
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the light of an appointment at the time by 
all parties concerned. I do not wish to 
prejudge the case ; but I think that politi- 
cal considerations did sway the hon. Gen- 
tleman in preferring Mr. Cotsell to Mr. 
Wells ; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down will pardon me 
when I say that Mr. Cotsell was not pro- 
moted. It was not a question of promo- 
tion, but of removal. [Sir F. THesicer : 
Portsmouth is the highest.] No; the sal- 
ary is the same. He was master smith at 
Chatham, and it was a mere question of 
removal, and not of promotion. Far be it 
from me to grudge promotion to deserving 
servants in the dockyards. I have always 
said if you will exclude political influence, 
and rely upon merit, you may expect every- 
thing from merit, and from the praiseworthy 
exertions of the public servants in the yards. 
It is only political considerations that de- 
stroy the efficiency of the appointments 
there. But it is alleged that there was a 
political motive for the removal of Mr. 
Wells, and the transfer of Mr. Cotsell from 
Chatham to Portsmouth. It is said that 
the removal took place for the purpose of 
giving effect to promotions throughout the 
yard ; and if there had been no political 
feeling connected with the transaction, the 
removal would have been a legitimate pro- 
ceeding ; but it is alleged that it was im- 
mediately connected with contested elec- 
tions at Chatham and Liverpool. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down talks of all inquiries of this kind 
with scorn and utter contempt; he said 
they were absurd, foolish, and hypocritical; 
that universal corruption taints all political 
parties; and that it was vain to inquire in- 
to matters of this kind. Now, I am no 
purist ; and I do say it is impossible to 
conduct a Government without giving a 
fair preference to the friends and support- 
ers of the Government ; but I say it mat- 
ters little with reference to the dockyards 
from whom the nominations emanate; no- 
mination may come in the first instance 
from political friends; but if you will stead- 
ily adhere to the strict examination of all 
nominees, and to a strict probationary ser- 
vice before they shall be appointed, I care 
not from whom the nominations emanate ; 
but it is of vital importance when once you 
admit persons within the yards, that pro- 
motion should proceed on the ground of 
merit, and of merit only. After appoint- 
ments have taken place, political preferences 
must be excluded, for without such exclusion 
there will be no good service. I know the 
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tendency is great—almost irresistible—in | remark with reference to the individual 
favour of the pleasure of acting in cordiality | who has been mentioned but rarely, but, 
with political friends, and listening to their | from the position which he occupied, is 
solicitations, so far as principle and duty| much mixed up with it. I need not 
will allow; I know the pressure there must | say I mean the distinguished Nobleman 
have been on the hon. Gentleman. I know| who was then First Lord of the Ad- 
not whether the Duke of Northumberland | miralty. I could have wished, Sir, that 
acted wisely or not, but I believe he con-| almost any other department of the late 
sulted his own comfort by consenting to} Administration should be called in ques- 
leave all his patronage at the Admiralty in} tion on such a head sooner than the 
the hands of the hon. Gentleman. Well, | Admiralty, for I can most solemnly and 
then, the general election came, and we all | sincerely say, that no individual ever yet 
know the pressure at a general election— | presided over any department of the State 
political friends coming and saying you are| who had a more conscientious sense of 
deserting and betraying us if you do not give | duty, or who was more anxious to ex- 
to us this nomination or make that appoint-{ercise his patronage for the good of 
ment in favour of our friend—I am, there-| the service, and of the country at large. 
fore, disposed to make the largest allow-|I will not say that the Duke of North- 
ance at such atime. All I desire is, that} umberland is not a partisan: he is, of 
great precaution shall take place in future; | course, as much a partisan as any other 
and I think an inquiry conducted by dis- | English gentleman; and it is only because 
passionate men would meet the justice of | he was a member of a great political con- 
the case. [An Hon. Memper: Not con-| nexion that he was appealed to by the no- 
ducted by enemies.] I do not believe the | ble Lord who was called upon to form a 
hon. Gentleman has an enemy in this| Government under circumstances of un- 
House. What the hon. and learned Mem- | paralleled difficulty, to accept in his Ad- 
ber for Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger) says | ministration the responsibility of a great 
is true; I never yet saw a question affect- | department. Sir, the Duke of Northum- 
ing the personal feelings and the honour of | berland made great personal sacrifices in 
a Member of this House conducted in any | accepting that trust. He entered upon 
other way in this House than with a pro-|the duties of that office with a distinct 
per regard to the feelings of the accused. | understanding that he should exercise the 
I think the hon. Gentleman’s honour is in- | patronage of his department for the ad- 
tact, and quite vindicated by what has taken | vantage of the country. I am sure that 
place to-night. I think there may have | I might appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
been some error of judgment; but, for the tleman who was his predecessor as to the 
sake of the public good, after all that has | feelings with which the Duke of North- 
happened, and for the sake of the honour | umberland accepted office. I am unwil- 
of a gallant officer whose honour, I believe, | ling to refer to details of this kind, but 
is unimpeachable, and who I believe, after I think it is my duty to notice them, be- 
such an inquiry, will retire from it unstain- | cause it is of great importance that the 
ed, I do hope from all sides of the House | characters of eminent individuals should 
that there will be a willingness to grant this | not be misunderstood, nor their conduct 
inquiry without limiting the sphere of it; | misinterpreted in this House. Why, now, 
and I think, so far from narrowing it, the | take this very fact—the Duke of Northum- 
hon. Baronet the Member for Marylebone | berland, when he acceded to office, was, 
would act discreetly if, accepting the re- | of course, extremely anxious that he should 
commendation of the hon. and learned | have the assistance of a competent private 
Member for Stamford, he enlarged the | secretary—himself not being used to the 
terms of his Motion, by which the inquiry | details of office—of an officer highly quali- 
would be rendered a satisfactory one. fied for the responsible duties of such a 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, this question, | post. The Duke of Northumberland did 
during the discussion, has assumed a| not inquire respecting his polities; he only 
various and varying aspect. It has now! inquired into the mode of obtaining the 
taken, from the speech of the right| most able and most competent person for 
hon. Gentleman (Sir James Graham), | that office. He appointed Captain Pelham 
the form somewhat of an allegation of | to that office, although Captain Pelham 
corrupt administration on the part of | belonged to a family whose politics were 
the late Government. I must make one| those of the Whig party. Well, that 
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showed the feeling with which the Duke 
of Northumberland accepted and entered 
upon office. And what was the next step 
of the Duke of Northumberland? As First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he recommended 
the appointment of Admiral Hyde Parker 
as First Naval Lord; and the condition that 
Admiral Hyde Parker made, on accepting 
the post offered to him, was, that he should 
be free from all political bias whatever, and 
that he should not in his conduct be regu- 
lated by any party interests. The Duke of 
Northumberland thought that it was of so 
much importance to the country and to the 
naval service that that distinguished officer 
should take the post of First Naval Lord, 
that he instantly complied with these con- 
ditions, which were communicated to his 
Colleagues; and so completely did Admiral 
Hyde Parker fulfil the expectations that 
were entertained, and so scrupulously were 
his feelings considered in that regard, that 
those who succeeded us invited him to con- 
tinue his labours for the public service, and 
they at last have sanctioned the excellence 
of the appointment of which his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland was the author 
and originator. Well now, Sir, I am not 
anxious to trouble the House with details 
of this kind, but I think that this is an oc- 
easion on which they ought to be noticed. 
I am quite certain that never were appoint- 
ments of great importance and preferment 
of the highest distinction more attentively 
considered than they were during the ten 
months in which the late Administration 
directed the naval affairs of this country. 
Take the instance of an officer wanted for 
a special service of importance. Captain 
Loch, for instance, was selected by the late 
Administration. Captain Loch was sent to 
the war at Burmah, where he realised all 
the expectations of his friends in his regard. 
Unfortunately his career was brief, but it 
was one which reflected honour upon his 
country. But were they the political opin- 
ions of Captain Loch that recommended 
him to the notice of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland? Captain Loch was a mem- 
ber of a family whose political opinions 
were eminently favourable to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Well, | might give in- 
stance after instance to show that the 
Duke of Northumberland considered the 
patronage that was placed under his care 
as a solemn trust. I am sure it is an in- 
vidious and disagreeable office to refer to 
the names of the officers whom he appoint- 
ed to ships,but I could mention the names, 
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without difficulty, of three or four gentle- 
men appointed to the command of ships of 
the highest class, all members of the Whig 
party. I feel, Sir, that it is my duty to 
refer to these circumstances. I will enter 
into no invidious comparison of those who 
have preceded, or of those who may follow, 
the Duke of Northumberland in the office 
of First Lord of the Admiralty; bat I will 
say this of him that there never was a 
First Lord of the Admiralty who had a 
higher sense of duty, or who performed the 
duties of his office in a more pure and 
honourable spirit. Sir, I say that this 
question which we have under notice to- 
night has assumed, in the course of the 
evening, very various aspects. I agree 
with my hon, and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger), that if 
you consider the three allegations that are 
contained or referred to in the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Marylebone (Sir B. 
Hall), I see no reason why the House 
should not decide upon those statements 
without referring the matter to a Com- 
mittee. I do not say that the hon. Baronet 
has no ease. I have my opinion upon 
that; but I say, all the facts are before us, 
and the House is competent to decide upon 
the facts before them. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Stafford) has explained the circumstances 
under which the Circular of 1847 was can- 
celled on the 19th of April, without any 
order or minute of the Board. You may 
think his explanation satisfactory, or you 
may think it insufficient; but you are quite 
competent, without referring the matter to 
a Committee, to decide upon that question. 
With regard to the other point, you have 
heard the explanation respecting the letter, 
addressed to my hon. Friend, which never 
reached him. I thought my hon. Friend 
went into unnecessary length on that to- 
pic. I can easily understand the motives 
and temper of mind which induced him to 
dwell upon that point. As for myself, I 
feel, what I hope all here feel, that where 
a question of personal veracity is concerned, 
no matter where any hon. Gentleman may 
sit, if he rise in this House, and gives the 
House his word as to a fact, there is no 
more reasoning upon the subject. That, I 
am sure, is the feeling that animates us all; 
and I am quite convinced, if ever we re- 
lax our faith in that principle, our discus- 
sions will not continue to be pervaded by 
that amicable spirit which characterises 
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now, there is the third. We state, with 
regard to the case of Mr. Wells, that he 
was never duly appointed. We say that 
Mr. Wells never had a warrant. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) said, that 
it was impossible that he could have a war- 
rant because he was not a warrant officer. 
The master smith, says the right hon. 
Baronet, is not a warrant officer, and that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
tonshire had— 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I said there 
could be no warrant in Mr. Wells’s case. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Well, but then I 
find this document in reference to Mr. 
Wells :— 

“ By the Commissioners for executing the office 
of Lord High Admiral in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.—To Mr. William 
Wells—Whereas we think fit to appoint you to be 
master smith in Her Majesty’s dockyard at Ports- 
mouth, and you are hereby directed to receive 
forthwith and take upon yourself the duties of that 
station, and follow such orders and directions as 
you shall receive from the superintendents of the 
said dockyard, or from any other superior officer 
for the time being. For which this shall be your 
warrant.” 


And the most curious part of this matter 
is, that it is signed under your hand by 
W. Hamilton, on the 28th day of January, 
1853. Why, it is your own warrant. 
However, that is of no great consequence; 
but I think it cannot be said that there 
is not a warrant in the case. My hon. 
Friend, I thought, went into the whole 
case of Wells and Cotsell. Gentlemen op- 
posite may not consider his statement satis- 
factory. They may consider that in that 
statement he has not met the allegations 
which have been brought against him. 
That, however, is matter of opinion. That 
isa point upon which the House has to 
decide. I do not see that it is necessary 
at all, therefore, to bring the matter before 
a Committee. All I can say is, that, so 
far as political appointments are concerned, 
it reaches my ear that Mr. Wells was a 
professor of the most orthodox political 
opinions, and that he was supported by 
a great many friends on the Ministerial 
side of the House. With regard to Mr. 
Cotsell, all I can say is, that I know, from 
circumstances of which I am personally 
cognisant, that my hon, Friend was anx- 
ious that that individual should be pro- 
moted ; for though Cotsell by the removal 
would get no increase of salary, yet it was 
the great object of his life to be master 
smith at Portsmouth. My hon. Friend 
had often spoken to me on that topic. He 
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felt a difficulty which the right hon. Baro- 
net, and any one connected with the Admi- 
ralty will feel, namely, the difficulty of in- 
ducing men engaged in the Government 
dockyards not to accept the higher salaries 
offered to them by the owners of private 
yards. The right hon. Gentleman himself 
(Sir J. Graham) at the beginning of the 
Session deplored the fact that in our Go- 
vernment dockyards the wages are lower 
than in private establishments, and stated 
that the only way of counteracting the 
temptation which higher wages offered to 
men employed in the Government dock- 
yards would be by rigidly adhering to the 
system of promotion that we have estab- 
lished for compensating those who receive 
less wages, by appointing them, to posts 
such as that given to Mr. Cotsell. My 
hon. Friend, when he was Secretary to the 
Admiralty, was extremely anxious that all 
promotion should be reserved for those of 
our own yards, and that strangers should 
not be brought in from private yards, where 
they were receiving higher wages than the 
generality of our workmen. Well, then, 
there is another point of which this re- 
minds me, in reference to the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Northumberland, to 
which I must advert, and that is, the Com- 
mittee which was appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the best means of 
manning Her Majesty’s Navy. Now, if 
you look to the composition of that Com- 
mittee, you certainly will not see any 
spirit of party actuating the appointment 
of the Members who sat upon it. I 
must express my own opinion, that if 
I had been called upon to decide on 
this topic, after having heard the charge 
of the hon. Member for Marylebone, made 
in, I freely acknowledge, a mild and tem- 
perate manner, which I am sure the House 
quite appreciates—having listened to the 
ample and complete vindication of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire, 
who, I think, not only vindicated his hon- 
our, but vindicated the administration of 
his office as far as he was concerned (for 
he did not appear to leave a single point 
unexplained), I should not desire any fur- 
ther inquiry by a Committee. But I ad- 
mit that as the question has gone on, it 
has assumed a different form. It is quite 
impossible that a vote of the House of 
Commons can decide upon such questions 
as those which refer to the conduct of Sir 
Baldwin Walker. I regret that much that 
has been brought into the discussion with 
respect to Sir Baldwin Walker was, I think, 
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highly unnecessary; but after what has 
taken place, it would be most invidious, 
and perhaps unjust on our part, to omit 
any means by which that gallant officer 
will be able to enter into those explana- 
tions which have become necessary. For 
my own part, I have no personal acquaint- 
ance with Sir Baldwin Walker. I know 
him only by reputation, and that is 
the reputation of a distinguished officer, 
and, I believe, an honourable man. I have 
no doubt that he will enter into those ex- 
planations that will be satisfactory to him- 
self and just to others. As a public 
officer, and a public officer of import- 
ance, I feel that the discussion of to-night | 
cannot close, as regards Sir Baldwin Wal- 
ker, without some investigation. There- | 
fore I should recommend my hon. Friend | 
(Mr. Stafford) not to oppose the appoint- | 
ment of this Committee, nor shall I seek | 
in any way to limit the operation of that | 
Committee, although in assenting to it I | 
do so entirely with the view of giving Sir | 
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any charge is made against him. The 
Duke of Northumberland and Admiral 
Hyde Parker seem to have wished to 
prevent Sir Baldwin Walker feeling hurt 
at the step which was taken; and on the 
other hand not to leave any record which 
they thought on other grounds would be 
objectionable. At the same time it is very 
unfortunate, I think, that the matter was 
not explained to Sir Baldwin Walker at 
the time, and that he was not made ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the 
ease. With these observations I shall 
readily give my vote for the appointment 
of the Committee. 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, that as a 
member of the late Board of Admiralty, he 
thought the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Stafford) had most ably and 
satisfactorily vindicated himself from the 
charges brought against him. He had the 
honour and the pleasure of knowing Sir 
Baldwin Walker, having been associated 
with him in service, and he believed him 


Baldwin Walker an opportunity of yindi-| to be a most able officer, and a most 
cating his own honour. honourable man. At the same time he 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I rise chiefly, | was bound to say, looking at the evidence 
Sir, for the purpose of saying, that if I| Sir Baldwin Walker had given before the 
thought in the terms of the appointment of | Chatham Committee, and at the contents 
the Committee there was any imputation | of papers which had been laid before that 
on the personal honour of the hon. Gentle- | House, there were discrepancies between 
man the Member for Northamptonshire, I | the two, which he hoped that officer would 
should certainly move for the omission of | be able to explain most satisfactorily, and 
those terms. I do not find that the words | consistently with his honour as a gentle- 
contain any imputation, and I can only say | man. 
I think the hon. Gentleman has success-| Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he was 
fully vindicated himself. I cannot say I anxious that the House should consider 
am of the same opinion with respect to the | gravely the course they were invited to 
judgment he displayed in cancelling the | adopt, which it appeared to him would 
Minute of the Board of 1849. It appears | establish a most dangerous precedent, if 
to me a great principle is involved in the| they were going to appoint a Committee 
maintenance of that Minute, because the | to investigate facts which had already been 
real efficiency of the public service depends fully detailed by an impartial tribunal, com- 
on rewards being given in the dockyards | posed of members themselves sworn to de- 
for merit only, and on that Minute the cide according to the evidence adduced be- 
whole utility of the dockyards rests. I fore them, who examined witnesses upon 
deny that it resolves itself into a mere their oaths. The Committee they were 
question of the exercise of patronage, for; now about to appoint were not empowered 
I hold that public servants have a right | to take evidence upon oath. He could not 
to expect that reward should be given for | fail to deprecate the conduct pursued by 
merit only, and I believe that that is the | the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
only method by which they can get officers | with respect to this subject. Sir Baldwin 
to work for the public as efficiently as they | Walker was examined before the Committee 


do in private dockyards. I will only state | by order of that right hon. Gentleman; but 


that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis-| after the case for the petitioners against 
raeli) seems to me to have very needlessly | the return from the Chatham Election had 
vindicated the character of the Duke of | closed by the following observation of Sir 
Northumberland, upon whom I conceive | Baldwin Walker, ‘‘ That when the circular, 
no imputation has been cast. 
appear in any part of this discussion that 
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It does not | vindicating his conduct, had been issued by 
- Admiralty, he thought that was sufti- 
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cient,” the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. | if he retained the impression which he had 
Graham) appeared not to have thought | at first expressed. 
that at all sufficient, and, although the} Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
case of the petitioner had closed, sent down | wished to ask whether it would not be as 
Sir Baldwin Walker to tender further evi- | well to leave out of the inquiry the cireum- 
dence on the subject. He (Mr. Newdegate) | stances connected with the appointment of 
must say that he could not give the right | Mr. Wells and Mr. Cotsell ? 
hon. Baronet credit for not wishing to im- Sir BENJAMIN HALL, in reply, said 
pugn the conduct of the late Board of} that he was willing to acquiesce in. the 
Admiralty. desire expressed by the hon. and learned 
Si JAMES GRAHAM said, he must} Member for Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger) 
beg to say a few words in reply to what} and in that expressed by his right hon. 
had just been stated by the hon. Member | Friend (Sir J. Graham), and he therefore 
for North Warwickshire. It was not very | proposed to strike out all the words after 
regular to impute motives, either with re-| the word ‘‘ boroughs,”’ in his Motion. He 
spect to his past conduct, to his conduct | was unwilling to make an attack upon any- 
that night, or to the conduct he would pur- | body, and would wish to frame his Motion 
sue in future. The right hon. Gentleman | accordingly. 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis-| | Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
raeli) had laid it down as a canon that was| be left out stand part of the Question” 
always observed in that House, that every | put, and negatived.. 
Gentleman, while worthy of sitting there, Main Question, as amended, put, and 
was to be believed when he made an asser- | agreed to. 
tion. He (Sir J. Graham) disclaimed the 
motives imputed to him by the hon. Gen- MALDON ELECTION, 
tleman (Mr. Newdegate); and he might{| Lorp R. GROSVENOR moved an ad- 
without any impropriety give a proof with | dress to the Crown, to issue a Commission 
respect to the past, which he hoped the| to inquire into the existence of corrupt 
Ifouse would receive as an earnest for his | practices in the borough of Maldon. He 
future conduct with respect to this pain-| would put the question of treating in this 
ful inquiry. When he was informed that | case entirely aside; but he might say that 
evidence would be required from the Admi- | the Committee had not able to extort evi- 
ralty by the Chatham Election Committee, | dence from adverse witnessess, who gave 
Sir Baldwin Walker asked his advice as | their testimony in a very unsatisfactory 
to the course he should pursue in cireum- | manner; and he only expressed the opinion 
stances so painful, and involving imputa-| of the Committee when he said that a 
tions upon the late Government. He (Sir | great amount of perjury had been commit- 
J. Graham) told him that his course was | ted. It was, however, shown that the agent 
easy; he advised him to go down to the | for the sitting Member was a gentleman, 
Committee to answer every question that | named Parker, and that when he arrived 
was put to him, but to tender nothing that | in the borough, he went to the house of a 
would give facility, unless he was asked| man who was familiarly known as the 
for anything, in the nature of an attack | ‘‘ King of the Island,” and offered him 
on the former Government. That was the | 150/. down for his interest, which was sup- 
course he had pursued; and he asked the | posed to extend to some twenty or twenty- 
hon. Gentleman if he should not be more | five votes. This offer was made so openly 
cautious in imputing motives of that kind | that the agent of the opposite party, who 
to him ? had been sent as a spy to the enemy’s 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could not | camp, was present at the time. He (Lord 
see why the authorities at the Admiralty | R. Grosvenor) had no doubt that an ad- 
should have sent Sir Baldwin Walker down | vance was made by the opposite party upon 
to tender documentary evidence concerning | the offer made on behalf of the sitting 
circumstances which had passed in rela-| Member, for the ‘‘ King of the Island,” 
tion to himself, after that gentleman had | and all his liege subjects, voted for the un- 
declared himself satisfied with what had | successful candidate. It was proved before 
taken place. He thought that the right the Committee that at the previous elec- 
hon. Baronet had thus placed Sir Baldwin | tion a highly respectable merchant, Mr. 
Walker in a most unfavourable position; | Miller, was requested by a standing com- 
and he must excuse him (Mr, Newdegate) | mittee in Maldon to go down and canvass the 
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borough. Mr. Miller inquired what the ex- 
penses would be. ‘‘Oh,”’ said the agent, 
‘* we should be much obliged if, as a prelimi- 
nary, you would have the goodness to pay 
4,0002., which is the amount due to the 
electors for the last election.’’ Mr. Miller 
took the opinion of counsel on the point, 
and he was told by his adviser—the late 
Mr. Talbot—that if he complied with the 
request of the Committee he would vitiate 
his election. He (Lord R. Grosvenor) 
hoped that, under these circumstances, the 
House would assent to his Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty” [which was read}. 

Mr. BANKES said, he must express his 
regret that a Motion of so much importance 
should be brought forward at so late an 


hour, because he thought no Motion for a | 


Commission ought to be agreed to without 
full discussion. He had been a member 
of the Maldon Election Committee, and he 
must say he thought that bribery had been 
in no degree proved. He was not ac- 
quainted with any case in which he was 
more confident that no agency was proved 
that could justify the verdict of the Com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Bankes) was not satis- 
fied that, legally, power was granted by 
the Act of Parliament to institute inquiries 
on the ground of treating only, and he did 
not think the House was justified in voting 
for Commissions with reference to former 
occurrences at elections, unless there was 
some present case upon which they could 
found their decision. He supposed, how- 
ever, that what seemed to be the spirit of 
the times was not to be resisted, and if the 
ease of Clitheroe was to be taken as a pre- 
cedent, he thought the case of Maldon 
could scarcely be distinguished from it. 

Mr. LIDDELL said that, as a Member 
of the Committee, the impression produced 
upon his mind by the evidence, was that 
the state of the borough of Maldon was 
very corrupt ; he should, therefore, support 
the Motion for the address. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he considered that 
this was a proper case in which a Commis- 
sion should issue. The noble Lord (Lord 
R. Grosvenor) seemed to intimate that he 
(Mr. Walpole) was looking with a scruti- 
nising eye, as if he wished to stop these 
inquiries. He only thought that, as they 
had been entrusted with extraordinary 
powers, they ought to be careful in apply- 
ing them. He still thought that treating 
was not included within the Act of Parlia- 
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ment; but here there was a case of bribery, 
and, therefore, he should coneur in the 
address which had been moved. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he must di- 
vide the House against the Motion. He 
had looked carefully over the evidence, and 
could only find one case of bribery. 

Si JOHN TYRELL said, he thought it 
very astounding that, if Maldon was so 
corrupt a place, the Members had not paid 
a farthing for their election. If the bo- 
roughs were corrupt, it was the Reform 
Bill made them so, and he advised hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to take example from 
the counties. If such evidence as existed 
in the present case was taken as ground 
for issuing a Commission, it would be im- 

possible to say how many borough Members 
would be left in the House. 

Mr. PHINN said, he must protest against 
, the principle of questioning the decisions 
| of the Select Committees. They should 
| be taken by the House as just and fair. 

The House divided:—Ayes 69; Noes 
48: Majority 21. 

Resolved— 

“That the said Address be communicated to 
The Lords, at a Conference, and their concurrence 
desired thereto.” 

Ordered— 


“ That a Conference be desired with The Lords 
upon the subject matter of an Address io be pre- 
seated to Her Majesty under the provisions of the 
Act of the 15th and 16th of Her present Majesty, 


ne» 


cap. 57. 


Ordered— 


‘‘That Lord Robert Grosvenor do go to The 
Lords, and desire the said Conference.” 


The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1853. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Sir HENRY DAVIE moved an Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to allow 
licensed grocers to continue the sale of 
spirits for consumption on the premises, 
as at present. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, he 
must object to the Amendment. The ob- 


ject of the Bill was to put a stop, if possi- 
ble, to a system which was the cause of 
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most of the mischiefs to which Scotland 
was at present subject—the system of 
dram-drinking at grocers’ shops by per- 
sons who went to such shops for the pur- 
chase of other necessary articles; and the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet would but 
perpetuate the mischief so generally com- 
plained of. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
must deny that any large share of the 
drunkenness and immorality of Scotland 
was traceable to the sale of spirits by 
grocers, and it would be extending a most 
mischievous principle to the retail traders 
of the country if such a principle as that 
embodied in the Bill were to be sanctioned 
by the House. He should certainly divide 
the House against the original clause, and 
take every opportunity which the forms of 
the House afforded for preventing its pass- 
ing. It was impossible to make the peo- 
ple of Scotland sober or virtuous by Act 
of Parliament: that could only be done by 
improving the education and social com- 
forts of the people, and thus weaning them 
from the habits of secret and solitary 


drunkenness which prevailed to so great, 


an extent throughout the country. 

Mr. EWART said, he felt as anxious 
as the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. F. 
Mackenzie) for the promotion of tempe- 
rance, but not only would the proposed 
plan be inefficient for the purpose, but it 
would be in direct opposition to those prin- 
ciples of free trade which the House had 
pledged itself to support. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he was 
quite willing to grant that they could not 
make people better by Act of Parliament; 
but this Bill was intended to put an end to 
a system which encouraged the vice of 
intemperance, and as such he gave it his 
cordial support. He thought it was push- 
ing free trade to an unreasonable extent, 
to say that it was right or proper to make 
traffic of the happiness and health both of 
the souls and bodies of the people of Scot- 
land. That was a sort of free trade which 
he utterly and entirely repudiated. So far 
as the petitions he had presented to the 
House were concerned, they rather com- 
plained that the Bill did not go far enough. 
For seeing that in the city of Glasgow 
alone during the past year upwards of 
1,200,0007. was expended by the labour- 
ing classes in drinking whisky, and being 
anxious to effect the suppression of the 
evil, with that object in view the petition- 
ers would even go the length of putting 
down public-houses altogether. 
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Mr. HUME said, he would suggest that, 
as the Government had recently consented 
to the appointment of a Committee of In- 
quiry into the licensing system in England, 
it might be advisable for the hon. Member 
(Mr. Forbes Mackenzie) to postpone the 
present measure until the Government had 
decided whether or not an inquiry should 
also be made into the licensing system in 
Scotland. In making this proposal, he 
begged to say, that he was as anxious as 
any hon. Gentleman in that House to put 
an end to the vice of drunkenness, than the 
increase of which in Scotland of late years 
he knew of no greater evil. He (Mr. 
Hume) hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
therefore take the subject into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, that 
it would be useless to wait for the Report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
| the licensing system, because it was not to 
, the licensing system but to the mode of 
‘regulating public-houses that he objected. 
Besides, a Committee sat a few years ago 
on this subject, upon which there were 
many Scotch Members; and upon the 
| Report of that Committee his present Bill 
was strictly founded. The clause would 
not interfere with the trade of the grocers, 
except to prevent their selling spirits to be 
drunk on the premises—a practice which 
it was absolutely necessary to restrain. 
The Amendment which had been proposed 
was at variance with the object and prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
should support the clause, which involved 
no undue restriction upon trade, but would 
merely prevent every grocer’s shop from 
becoming a small public-house, where every 
child or servant who was sent for an ounce 
of coffee, and had to receive a halfpenny of 
change, was liable to be tempted and se- 
duced into the vicious habit of spirit drink- 
ing. It was in this way that young persons 
often acquired their first taste for such a 
depraved indulgence. 

Mr. COWAN hoped that this wholesome 
provision of the Bill would be retained. 
The evil of spirit drinking prevailed to a 
fearful extent in Scotland; and it had been 
recently ascertained by a religious society, 
that in the city of Edinburgh, with a popu- 
lation of 150,000, there were 975 licensed 
houses including hotels, 312 of which were 
opened on the Sabbath, and that on one 
Sabbath there entered into these public- 
houses 22,202 men, 11,031 women, 4,631 
children under fourteen years of age, and 
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3,032 children under eight ; making a total 
of about 40,000. He, therefore, cordially 
approved of this clause; but he thought it 
would be better if it were to be confined in 
its operation to towns and boroughs, in 
order to prevent hardship in remote dis- 
triets. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he considered 
the clause mere surplusage. The means 
of checking the evil were already in the 
hands of the magistrates, and the clause 
involved a censure upon that body in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. DUNLOP would support the clause, 
believing that the magistrates did not exer- 
cise the discretionary powers which were 
entrusted tothem. The present system of 
licensing grocers’ shops was a snare and_a 
trap to the innocent. 

Mr. FERGUS said, he must protest 
against free trade being in any way con- 
nected with a Bill for the regulation of the 
licensing system. This was entirely a 
measure of police, and, like the Factory 
and other Acts, was intended to afford pro- 
tection to those who could not protect 
themselves. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought it scarcely fair to the hon. Gentle- 
man who brought forward this Bill to ask 
him to defer it in order to consider the 
propriety of appointing a Committee to 
examine the general question. The object 
of this Bill was to check a great and erying 
moral evil, which almost overshadowed 
every other evil that existed in Scotland ; 
but he was afraid they could not very 
effectually cope with it by provisions of this 
kind. At the same time he dia . _t think 
the Bill interfered with free trade—he 
looked upon it as being substantially a 
police regulation; and although this clause 
might not reach the root of the evil, yet it 
would remove a very great temptation to 
which the lower classes of Scotland were | 
exposed, Ile would not now inquire what 
was the cause of the growing intemperance 
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among the people of Scotland—he would 
only say that he met with it at every turn | 
in his professional avocations, and the eri- | 
minal statistics of the country told its | 
glaring magnitude; and certainly he was | 
not disposed to pry too curiously into 
the abstract principle of any remedy that 
was likely to diminish the evil. Now this 
clause proposed that the sale of whisky 
across the counter should not be combined 
with the sale of the ordinary provisions 
of a household; and this suggestion was 
founded pot merely upon the general ex- 
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perience of the community, but also of 
many benevolent and philanthropic inqui- 
rers who had made this subject their anxious 
study, and upon whose testimony he could 
not doubt that the first origin of this most 
pernicious habit was, in the large towns, in 
a great degree to be traced to the fact that 
articles of grocery could only be obtained 
at shops which were licensed to sell spirits, 
He, therefore, could not refuse his assent 
to this clause, and he thought the remedy 
it proposed ought to have a fair trial. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, he was de- 
cidedly opposed to the Amendment. The 
drinking usages of the country annually 
killed 60,000 persons, and ought to arrest 
the attention of that House. He would be 
glad to see the sharp end of the wedge 
introduced by this Bill, and he hoped the 
day would soon come when the House 
would look upon intoxicating liquors as 
poison, and legislate accordingly. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, he also would 
support the clause, and he could vindicate 
the Bill from the charge of interfering with 
trade. It only separated two kinds of 
trade which were very distinct, and the 
combination of which at present engendered 
great social mischief. 

Mr. HUME said, he never could be- 
lieve that these vicious propensities were 
generated by the licensing system. They 
might depend upon it that there would be 
little fear of children demanding spirits at 
the grocers’ shops if they had not had the 
example set them by their parents at their 
own homes. If he thought that they 
could reach the root of the evil in that 
way, he would be ready to support the 
introduction of the Maine Law (entirely 
prohibiting the sale of spirits) into this 
country. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he saw 
no reason why the rural districts should be 
excluded from the benefit of the operation 
of the clause. 

Mr- KINNAIRD said, he entirely ap- 
proved of the clause as it stood, and hoped 
that the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
I. Mackenzie) would persist in retaining 
it. 

‘Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR said, he 
should support the clause, and he hailed 
the Bill as a step in the right direction. 

Mr. ELLIOT said, he must defend the 
conduct of the magistrates in Scotland. 
In his own county every effort had been 
made by them; but they were found to be 
ineffectual, The great object of the Bill 
was to put an end to drunkenness; but 
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the hon. Member for Liverpool had omitted 
to deal with one of the worst causes of that 
evil, the licensing of tollhouses—a prac- 
tice peculiar to Scotland; and he hoped, 
therefore, that a clause would be added to 
that effect. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member who had last spoken, 


that the licensed tollhouses were a public | i 


nuisance in Scotland. The evils attached 
to the present system of selling spirits in 
that country, were scarcely known to the 
House ix all their deformity. He there- 
fore supported the clause. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, he 
would give his attention to the suggestion 
as regarded tollhouses. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he was as 
much opposed as any man to the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, but in his opinion the 
superstitious reverence paid to the obser- 
vance of that day in Scotland was one very 
great cause of drunkenness. Some of the 
religious bodies regarded it almost as a sin 
for people to take a walk on Sunday. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!’’ and “Hear, hear!”} He should be sorry 
to have to adduce instances which had oc- 
curred within his own knowledge; but he 
believed he was speaking in the presence 
of many Gentlemen who knew the truth of 
what he was stating; and he said, if they 
restrained the people from the ordinary 
reereations to which they were religiously 
entitled, they must force them to the sole 
remaining enjoyment for which they cared, 
namely, perpetual drunkenness. He spoke 
upon good authority when he said, that in 
the town of Glasgow alone, 30,000 people 
every Saturday night steeped themselves 
in whisky and opium, and lay in a state of 
perfect insensibility till Monday morning. 
Now, how was this to be remedied? Cer- 
tainly not by legislation, but by the com- 
mon sense of the higher orders setting 
their face against the absurd superstition 
to which he had referred; and if these 
classes set the example, the people would 
gladly follow them; and then, instead of 
this pharisaical paying of ‘tithe of anise 
and cummin,”’ the weightier matters of the 
law would be respected. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
must admit that too much whisky was con- 
sumed in Glasgow; but the same charge 
would apply to the consumption of spirits 
in the large towns of England. He be- 


lieved that the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Drummond) was entirely mis- 
taken in the idea that the people were not 
allowed recreation on. Sunday, and also 
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that 30,000 people in Glasgow were drunk 
from Saturday to Monday. That charge 
had been made before, but had been shown 
to be erroneous. The clause, it was said, 
would have a tendency to remedy the evil 
that undoubtedly existed; and for that rea- 
son, although he was not convinced it 
would have that effect, he would support 


t. 

Sm HENRY DAVIE said, that seeing 
the feeling of the Committee was against 
his Amendment, he would, with their con- 
sent, withdraw it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to; as were also the re- 
maining Clauses. 

After slight discussion, Schedules, as 
amended, agreed to. 

Committee report progress. 
House resumed. 


MAYO ELECTION COMMITTEE. 

Lorp HARRY VANE reported that the 
Committee had determined— 

“That George Henry Moore, esquire, and 
George Gore Ousley Higgins, esquire, are duly 
elected Knights of the Shire to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the County of Mayo.” 

Also that the Committee had agreed to 
the following Resolution :— 

“That it appears from evidence given before 
the Committee, that there was great abuse of 
spiritual influence on the part of a great body of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood during the last 
Election for the County of Mayo.” 


Report to lie on the table. 


JUDGES’ EXCLUSION BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he intended to 
move that Mr. Speaker do not leave the 
chair till this day six months—that was, 
that the Bill be not committed till then. 
However, he would be satisfied at present 
to state that he thought the Bill most de- 
structive and objectionable in its tendency; 
thinking it would be better to let it pass 
this stage unopposed, he gave notice that 
on the third reading it would certainly meet 
with his opposition. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Mr. HUME moved, that the Recorder of 
the City of London, shall, during his con- 
tinuance in office as such Recorder, be in- 
capable of being elected or sitting as a 
Member of the House of Commons. 
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Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, that 
if the words were inserted in the Schedule, 
it would have the effect of disqualifying 
the present Recorder. 

Mr. HUME said, he did not intend that 
his Amendment should apply to the pre- 
sent Recorder; therefore, he would move 
the insertion of the words in the Schedule, 
and if necessary bring up a clause pre- 
serving the right of the present Recorder. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
begged to tender his acknowledgments to 
the hon. Member for Montrose for his dis- 
claiming any desire to affect him (Mr. 
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officers. The Recorder of London was 
not a public servant, and received no pay 
either from the Crown or the country, and 
so far was as independent as any other 
Member. He had no rank at Court, or in 
any assembly beyond the City, and his ju- 
risdiction was limited to the City itself, 
What were his duties ? In the first place, 
he was the law adviser of the Corporation, 
and on all occasions their mouthpiece. He 
| had a duty in an humble degree analogous 
| to the Speaker of that House, as he pre- 
served order at the meetings of the Cor- 
poration, and put the question. He also 





Wortley) personally, but that, painful as | attended at certain ceremonies, and attend- 
it was to him to address the Committee | ed to advise the committees of the Corpo- 
on a matter personal to himself, he did not ration. Those were his official duties, and 
think he should be doing his duty to that | there was nothing im them inconsistent 
IIlouse or to the office which he held, as_ with his performance of the duties of that 
well as to his constituents, and whose’ House. What were his judicial duties ? 
rights it was proposed arbitrarily to|In the first place, he was a J udge of the 
abridge, if he did not state what were the | Lord Mayor's Court, the jurisdiction of 
duties of the office, the holder of which it! which extended only to the City; and 
was now proposed to exclude from the though it sat every month, and the mono- 


House of Commons. There were in the 
Schedule other Judges, who, like the 
Recorder of London, were not included 


among the Superior Judges, and the intro- | 


ducer of the Bill only intended it to apply 
to Superior Judges. The principle of the 
Bill was not in question to-day, and, if it 
were, he should shrink from taking any 
part in the discussion on it, and he should 
take no part in a division on the present 
question if one took place; but he was 
anxious to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the distinction which existed be- 
tween this office and those to which his 
noble Friend (Lord Hotham) had alluded 
in introducing the Bill. The principle of 
the Bill was to exclude all judicial officers 
whose duties were so absorbing that they 
could not attend to the duties required by 
their offices and to their duties in this 
House; and also that their position was so 
exalted, that it would depreciate their dig- 
nity if they sought to be returned by popu- 
lar elections, or had seats in that House. 
Another ground taken by the supporters of 
the Bill was, that the Judges were in the 
service of the Crown, and were appointed 
by the Crown. He could show that the 
Recorder of London did not come within 
any one of those three characters. The 
Recorder of London was not appointed by 
the Crown, but from time immemorial had 
been elected by the Corporation of London; 
and it was one of the privileges for which 
the Corporation felt the greatest attach- 
ment, that of electing their own judicial 


poly which it once enjoyed was abolished, 
it was not overburdened with business. 
|The great business of the Recorder of 
London as a Judge was at the Central 
| Criminal Court. With respect to his other 
| duties he was so situated as to have the 
command of every evening; and as re- 
'speeted the duties of that Court he was in 
_the same situation as Lord Denman was 
_when he was Common Serjeant, and as 
Mr. Russell Gurney and the Common Ser- 
jeant were now—namely, that he was only 
_one of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Act of Parliament to assist in constituting 
_ that Court; and if that was a disqualifica- 
; tion the exclusion should extend to those 
| other officers also, for as regarded their 
time, although they were occupied in the 
mornings, their evenings were at their 
command. As regarded the morning busi- 
ness of the House, he could only say that 
whenever he was called on he was ready 
to serve, and did so, and so had his prede- 
| cessor in the office, nor had they made any 
| claim to be excused. Such was the liberal 
provision made by the City of London for 
the administration of criminal justice, that 
if he was absent for a few hours it would 
still goon. There were Members of that 
House who were Justices and Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions who tried and transported 
prisoners, and had an extensive jurisdic- 
tion, and it was not thought inconsistent 
with their dignity to have seats in that 
House. It had long been allowed to Ser- 
jeants-at-law to try, not only prisoners, 
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but civil cases, on circuits; and Queen’s| reading of the Bill; but as he understood 
Counsel who, until lately, were confined to| that the hon. Member for West Surrey 
trying prisoners, now had their powers ex- | (Mr. Drummond) had given notice that day 
tended to the trying of civil cases, and|that he would raise the question on the 
they, as well as Serjeants, were allowed to | third reading, he would only now say, that 
go circuits to supply the place of the Judges, | he had great doubts of the policy of the 
and many of them were Members of that | Bill; and those doubts were advanced by 
House. It might be flattering to put the | what he had heard during the present dis- 
Recorder of London on the same level as| cussion. If there was sufficient ground for 
the Master of the Rolls and the other Su- | excluding all the judicial officers enume- 
perior Judges; but there was no such ana-| rated in the schedule, there were still 
logy between them as regarded exalted | stronger for excluding the Recorder of 
position, as to render the office of Recorder | London, looking at the nature of his eri- 
and no descending to the lower arts of | minal jurisdiction. But if there were suf- 
inconsistent with a seat in that House. | ficient grounds for his exclusion, he did 
As to its being humiliating to seek the | not see why the Recorder of Liverpool, or 
suffrages of popular constituencies, did Hull, or Bristol, should not be excluded 
not the right hon. Gentleman who filled also. He believed that the course which 
the chair in that House seek a popular | was now being taken with regard to the 
election? If there was no misconduct exclusion of Judges from that House was 
popular elections, there was nothing be- [not a wise one, and he was one who re- 
neath any one’s dignity in that proceeding. | gretted the exclusion of the Judge of the 





IIe (Mr. Wortley) believed that in the Admiralty Court, and he believed that since 
exercise of the duties of his office, whe-| the passing of the Bill for his exelusion, 
ther official or judicial, so far from being | many persons had changed their opinion 
shackled by being a Member of that | on the subject. He should vote against 
House, he stood in a better position before | the Amendment, and he intended to vote 
the Corporation of London, and that it against the third reading of the Bill, think- 
rather favoured than injured him in the| ing, as he did, that the principle of exclu- 
administration of criminal justice. To| sion had been carried far enough, 
himself and to the office he held, one of} Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
the objections which had been urged in| say a few words with regard to an Amend- 
favour of the exelusion of other offices did | ment which he had proposed to the same 
not apply; for, so far from being much | effect with regard to the Recorder of Dub- 
absent from London, he was obliged to be| lin. Whatever arguments might be urged 
constantly there, and so was always on the | to justify the admission of the Recorder of 
spot to perform his duties as a Member of | London, he did not think he should hear 
that House. The argument on the ques-| any justification with regard to the Re- 
tion he should now leave to the House, nor} corder of Dublin. The right hon. and 
should he, as he had stated, take any part learned Gentleman (Mr. 8. Wortley) said 
in the division, if one took place. that the appointment of the Recorder of 
Mr. HUME said, he begged to disclaim | London was not made by the Crown; but 
any wish to make his Amendment personal | under the Municipal Corporation Act it 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman; | was provided that the Recorder of Dublin 
but he must say that he considered the} should be appointed by the Crown, and he 
office which he held to be incompatible | believed part of his salary was paid also by 
with a seat in Parliament. At the time| the Crown; so that the argument of the 
the Masters in Chancery and other persons | right hon. and learned Gentleman as to 
were excluded, the question of the office the independence of the Recorder of Lon- 
of Recorder came under consideration. At}don did not apply to the case of the Re- 
that time the Courts were held only two or | corder of Dublin. The Recorder of Dub- 
three times a year; but now the Sessions | lin had besides a very extensive jurisdiction, 
were held monthly, and supposing them to| and had much to do: he revised the jury 
last only a week, the Recorder’s time was| lists, heard poor-law casés, and presided 
taken up with his judicial duties for more | in a small-debt court, in which a vast num- 
than a quarter of the year. He thought ber of cases were tried, and all this besides 
the less Judges had to do with popular | his duty in the eriminal court. It would 
constituencies the better. be difficult to say that such an officer could 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was not| attend in that. House compatibly with his 
present during the discussion on the second | other duties; there was therefore a marked 
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distinction betweeen the Recorders of Lon- 
don and Dublin. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would not say a word on the principle of 
the Bill, but as regarded the Amendment 
proposed, he thought it was pushing the 
exclusion of judicial functionaries a great 
deal too far. [He could not see why on the 
same principle all Recorders should not be 
excluded, as they performed exactly the 
same functions as the Recorder of London, 
although his position was considered more 
dignified. As had been said by his right 
hon, and learned Friend (Mr. Wortley) he 
was similarly cireumstanced as other Mem- 
bers, who as Serjeants and Queen’s Counsel 
discharged the functions of Judges on cir- 
cuit. Would the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) exclude all Queen’s Coun- 
sel and Serjeants from that House? If he 
did, he would exclude the élite of the pro- 
fession; and although some might think 
that the exclusion of lawyers from that 
House would not be a bad thing, and al- 
though they did perhaps add to the amuse- 
ment of the House, still there being some 
Members of the legal profession might add 
to the information of the House on profes- 
sional subjects. He could understand the 
cogency of an argument which had been 
urged against superior Judges, such as the 
Master of the Rolls, having seats in that 
louse, and which was, that they might be 
involved in legal discussion with other law- 
yers in inferior position to themselves who 
might differ with them, and that this would 
tend to lower their dignity. But that objec- 
tion did not apply tocriminal Judges. As the 
line must be drawn somewhere, he thought 
it would be safe to draw it at the point of 
the Master of the Rolls. With regard to the 
incompatibility of the duties of the Recorder 
of London and a Member of that House, he 
must remind the hon. Member for Montrose 
that other Gentlemen claimed exemption 
from some of their duties as Members on 
account of their official position, and some 
on account of their age. He had heard the 
hon. Member himself claim exemption from 
Election Committees, and would that be a 
reason for saying he was not as fit as any 
one to have a seat in that House? and there 
was no one who would not regret that he 
should be so excluded. He admitted that 
the Recorder of London, while he was sit- 
ting at the Central Criminal Court, could 
not attend a Committee on a morning sit- 
ting of the House; but the inconvenience 
must be balanced against the convenience 
of having a certain class of Members in the 
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House. He should strenuously oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
question of incompatibility in a Member to 
discharge his duties was for the constitu- 
ency to decide. As to the general question, 
he took the same view as his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Sir G. 
Grey) and he believed that the principle of 
the exclusion of Judges from Parliament 
had been pushed not only far enough, but 
too far; and he believed that the debates 
had lost by the exclusion of the Judge of 
the Admiralty Court, as there were often 
questions of public Jaw on which he was 
competent to give information. If it was 
pushed further, to the exclusion of the Re- 
corder of London, it must be extended to 
all Recorders, and they would thus deprive 
the House of the assistance of many emi- 
nent lawyers. He should be glad if the 
Bill did not pass through the House, and 
he should oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. ATHERTON said, he stil] adhered 
to the opinion he had expressed on the 
second reading of the Bill, that, by con- 
fining the exclusion from that House to the 
Judges of the Superior Courts, they would 
sustain, and would, if possible, add to the 
efficiency and lustre of the eminent persons 
who filled those distinguished situations, 
while they would at the same time escape 
the evil of unduly narrowing the limit of 
selection for Members of that House. He 
considered that if the Committee acceded 
to the Amendment, they would fail to draw 
the proper line, because, if the Recorder of 
London was to be included in the schedule, 
and was declared ineligible to sit in the 
House of Commons, he did not see why 
they should not also exclude every recorder, 
every chairman of quarter-sessions, and 
every magistrate included in the commis- 
sion of assize. It was, in fact, difficult to 
say where they were to stop. He thought 
it could not be denied that, by such exclu- 
sion, the House would deprive itself of very 
great assistance; and he considered that it 
would also interfere improperly with the 
privileges of the electors, by unduly limit- 
ing the classes from whom they might 
select representatives. 

Viscount MONCK said, he thought the 
best mode of dealing with a matter of this 
kind was to apply to it the test of experi- 
ence. Now, the present Recorder of Lon- 
don had sat in that House ever since his 
appointment; but he (Viscount Monck) 
never heard that the learned Gentleman’s 
judicial or official duties had interfered with 
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his attendance in that [Touse. Many hon. 
Gentlemen might also recollect that the 
Recorder of Dublin had formerly enjoyed a 
seat in that House; and he was sure he 
might with confidence appeal to them, 
whether the assiduity of that learned Gen- 
tleman’s attendance to his Parliamentary 
duties was not equal to the ability and 
attention with which he discharged his 
judicial functions? He thought, then, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman could perform 
both duties satisfactorily to his constituents 
and to the public, the argument as to con- 
venience entirely fell to the ground. The 
duties of Members of that House might be 
regarded as of two kinds. One of their 
duties was to attend the debates; and, in 
his opinion, this was a question as to which 
their conduct was to be judged of solely by 
their constituencies. Their other duty was 
to attend Parliamentary Committees; but 
as that was a mere matter affecting the 
convenience of the House, which granted 
many exemptions on the ground of official 
duties and of age, he did not see why they 
might not pay some regard to the conveni- 
ence of hon. Gentlemen who occupied such 
judicial positions as those of the learned 
Recorders. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he cordially agreed 
in the principle of the Bill, but he should 
be sorry to see its operation extended 
beyond the Judges of the Superior Courts. 
He could not but apprehend that if an 
attempt were made to carry it further, its 
adoption by the House on the third reading 
might be seriously endangered. He would, 
therefore, suggest to the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) that he should with- 
draw his Amendment for the present, and 
that after the Bill should have been read a 
third time he should move the addition of 
a clause for the purpose of carrying out the 
object which he had in view, if he should 
still think the attainment of that object 
desirable. He would by that means secure 
a fair consideration for his proposal, while 
he would avoid the risk of strengthening 
the hands of those who were altogether 
opposed to the measure. 

Sirk ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
objected to the Bill, and he objected not 
less to the clause now under consideration, 
which strangely proceeded from one of 
those hon. Members who professed an anx- 
iety to extend the eligibility of their fel- 
low-subjects, without reference to their 
creed or any other qualification. The Re- 
corder of London was elected for life, and 
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was as independent of the Crown or of 
that House as any human being. The ob- 
jection was simply to the judicial character 
of the office. If so, it was impossible to 
resist the conclusion that not only must 
the House exclude all other Judges in esse, 
all other recorders, and all chairmen of 
quarter-sessions, but all Judges in posse; 
in other words, all Serjeants-at-law who 
as such are named in every Commission, 
and who may be called upon in any as- 
size tosit as Judges. Other Recorders, in- 
deed, might have duties elsewhere; but 
with respect to the Recorder of London, 
whom alone it was proposed to exclude, 
there was this special exception in his 
favour—that he was in jaxtaposition with 
the scene of his duties. He trusted that 
House would never so stultify itself as to 
exclude from a share in its debates men 
so pre-eminently qualified to throw light on 
the various subjects which came under dis- 
cussion. It reminded him of the old prac- 
tice of striking Election Committees in the 
House, when the object of each party was 
** to strike out the brains,’’ as it was called. 
So far from disqualifying the Recorder of 
London from sitting here, he agreed with his 
late friend Mr. Charles Buller, whom he had 
heard express an opinion in favour of the 
repeal of the Statute by which the Judge 
of the Admiralty Court was excluded. As 
to the question of the Master of the Rolls 
being in Parliament, he thought some con- 
fusion existed between seeing the Master 
of the Rolls canvassing a borough con- 
stituency and sitting in that House. It 
was held that the canvass of a borough 
constituency involved a subserviency in- 
consistent with the dignity of his high 
office; but such a canvass was not a neces- 
sary incident of an election. Objecting, 
as he did, to the exclusion of the Master 
of the Rolls by the original Bill, he equally 
and entirely objected to the introduction of 
the clause, and he hoped the Committee 
would, by a large majority, reject it. 

Mr. HUME said, it appeared to him 
that the course recommended by the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Hen- 
ley) would materially save the time of the 
House. He should be very sorry to en- 
danger the success of the Bill, and, as on 
the third reading he could take the sense 
of the House on this question, he would 
withdraw his Amendment for the present, 
with the understanding that on the third 
reading he would move a clause to the 
same effect. 
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Lorp SEYMOUR said, he should like | the schedule all those who could be pro- 
to hear the schedule read, in order to see |perly considered as Judges of superior 
who were termed the Judges of the Su-/courts; and if he could be satisfied that 
perior Courts. he had inserted any officer who was not 

The CHAIRMAN proceeded to read the | the Judge of a superior court, he would 
schedule—Master of the Rolls in England, | be ready at once to withdraw the name. 
Official Principal of the Arches Court of| Mr. GRANVILLE E. VERNON had 


Canterbury. not intended to have said one word in this 
Sir GEORGE GREY: Is he a Judge | discussion, but he believed the Committee 
of a Superior Court ? would understand his reasons for then ris- 


Lorp ILOTHAM said, the official prin- | ing, and that they would also appreciate 
cipal of the Arches Court of Canterbury, | the motives of his previous silence. A 
who was commonly called the Judge of near relative of his had been alluded to, 
the Ecclesiastical Court, was at the head | and as the present Bill proposed to exclude 
of that court, and decided appeals which the holder of the office which that relative 
were sent up to him from the lower courts. | had the honour to hold, he (Mr. Vernon) 
He (Lord Hotham) conceived, therefore, | had intended to have taken no part in dis- 
that that learned functionary came under | cussions on the Bill in Committee, as he 
the designation of a Judge of the superior | did not wish to rest his opposition to it on 
courts. He might observe that no less| any but public grounds. It was in the 
than five Bills for altering and reforming | recollection of many hon. Members that 
the Ecclesiastical Courts had been pro-/| his father held a seat in Parliament for 
posed in Parliament, and that every one| more than fifteen years—that he was a 
of those Bills contained a clause excluding | diligent, able, and useful Member of that 
the Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court from | House. As far as his father was con- 
a seat in the House of Commons. On| cerned, this measure might have no per- 
this ground, then, as he was informed the | sonal bearing. He (Mr. Vernon) was not 
Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court could | aware that his father had any intention of 
not with propriety be regarded otherwise | re-entering political life. He quite con- 
than as a Judge of a superior court, he | curred in the course which the hon. Mem- 
had inserted him in the schedule. ber for West Surrey and the right hon. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he wished | Baronet (Sir G. Grey) proposed to take, 
to know whether it was proposed by the | and he should reserve his opposition to the 
schedule to exclude from that House per- | Bill until the third reading. He thought 
sons holding judicial offices on the ground | that the whole Bill was vicious in principle. 
that they were Judges of superior courts? | He objected on constitutional grounds to 
The Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court for | thus narrowing the choice of the consti- 
the province of York (Mr. Granville Vernon) | tuency. He objected to the exclusion of 
had sat for a long time in that House, and | so much of that intelligence, that informa- 
he believed no one had ever thought of | tion, and those services which it ought to 
proposing his exclusion. He (Sir G. Grey) | be the object of that House to secure; and 
wished to know whether there were any | while he should decline to make particular 
special reasons for considering these func- | objections to this or that office being in- 
tionaries Judges of the superior courts? | serted in the schedule, he should in com- 

Lorp HOTHAM said, that when he mon, as he hoped with a majority of the 
consulted a professional gentleman with | House, vote against the third reading. 
reference to the offices to be comprised in | Mr. Serseanr MURPHY aid, he 
the schedule, he was asked, ‘‘ What will thought, that as reforms in the Ecclesias- 
be said if you include the Judge of the tical Courts were about to be proposed for 
province of Canterbury, and omit the Judge the consideration of Parliament, it would 
of the province of York, and you a York- be unwise now to leave in this schedule of 
shireman, too?’’ He was informed that persons to be ineligible the names of the 
the hon. Member (Mr. Granville Vernon) Judges of the Arches Court and the Pre- 
occupied the same position in the province rogative Courts, who would be able to 
of York as was occupied by Sir John explain the operation of any changes that 
Dodson in the province of Canterbury, might be recommended in regard to those 
and he therefore included the office of the courts. These functionaries did not come 
former Gentleman in the schedule. In- within the category of Judges of the supe- 
deed, he had endeavoured to include in rior courts in the meaning that had been 




















attached to that term in excluding Judges 
from that House; and their exclusion would 
better form part of a scheme for the reform 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Sir WILLIAM VERNER said, he be- 
lieved the schedule involved the supporters 
of the Bill in great difficulties, from which 
he had no desire to relieve them, as he 
intended to vote with the hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) on the 
third reading. - 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he could not think 
that a sufficient reason for striking out of 
the schedule the names of officers whose 
exclusion from Parliament had been over 
and over again recommended by Commit- 
tees of that House. 


Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he had 
not heard the noble Lord (Lord Hotham) 
say that his Bill was confined to Judges of 
the superior courts. It had been the ar- 
gument of a right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who would probably have some difficulty 
in proving that these officers came within 
that definition. However, he (Mr. V. 
Smith) intended to vote against the whole 
Bill on the third reading, and he thought 
this discussion showed the difficulties at- 
tending such a measure. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would not pre- 
tend to be peculiarly skilled in determining 
the application of a particular term to 
these Judges, but he believed they were 
the principal ecclesiastical authorities of 
the country. 

Mr. MALINS said, that their jurisdic- 
tion extended to matters of the highest 
importance, and their courts were attend- 
ed by all the civilians, including the Queen’s 
Advocate—a law officer of the Crown who 
took precedence of the Attorney General 
and the Solicitor General. It would be 
inconsistent to have excluded from Parlia- 
ment the Vice-Chancellors and the Judge 
of the Admiralty Court, and, by the second 
reading of this Bill, to have sanctioned 
the exclusion of the Master of the Rolls, on 
the ground that their occupations were 
inconsistent with attendance at a contested 
election and in Parliament, and now to 
allow a technical objection that the Judge 
of the Prerogative Court was not a Judge 
of one of the superior courts, though he 
certainly was so, in the meaning of mea- 
sures of this class. 

Schedule agreed to; the House resumed, 
Bill reported. 


_The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 21, 1853. 


Minvtes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Dacre, after the death of his Brother. 
Took the Oaths.—The Lord Wigan; Several 
Lords. 
Pusuic Brrts.—1* Common Lodging Houses, 


SURRENDER OF CRIMINALS—CONVEN- 
TION WITIL FRANCE. 

In a reply to a question from the Earl 
of SANDWICH, 

The Earn of CLARENDON said, that 
he could not at the present moment pro- 
nounce a decided opinion as to what were 
the exact intentions of the Government re- 
garding the mode in which the question of 
the mutual surrender of criminals would be 
dealt with. Their Lordships, however, 
were perfectly aware, from what had pas- 
sed during the last Session of Parliament, 
that the subject was surrounded with a 
great deal of difficulty, technical as well 
as practical; and although he quite agreed 
with the noble Earl opposite that it was 
most important to come to a settlement 
upon the question, tending as that adjust- 
ment should do to promote a more friendly 
feeling between this country and France— 
and though he was quite sure that when 
any measure that ought to receive the sanc- 
tion of Parliament was brought forward 
that it would be discussed in their Lord- 
ships’ House without any exhibition of 
party feeling—yet he was so sensible of the 
importance of preparing a measure likely 
to receive that sanction, that he was not 
then in a position to announce any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
bring forward such a measure. He could, 
however, assure the noble Earl that the 
subject was under consideration. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that as he was the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs who signed the Convention 
with France, to which the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Sandwich) had alluded, he might 
perhaps be permitted to remark, that 
although he coincided in the opinion of the 
noble Earl opposite, that there were a 
great many technical difficulties standing 
in the way of the improvement of the Con- 
vention laws on this subject, still he must 
declare that those difficulties would be very 
considerably lightened and lessened if noble 
Lords on his (the Earl of Malmesbury’s) 
side of the House abstained from imitating 
the conduct pursued by noble Lords opposite 
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on this subject when he held the position 
now occupied by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Clarendon). And if their Lordships would 
but bear in mind that the Convention which 
had been so signed by him was neither his 
invention nor his act—notwithstanding all 
the misrepresentations which had been 
made, not only in their Lordships’ House 
but by the public press—and misrepresenta- 
tions which he must say could only have ori- 
ginated in party feeling, and which derived 
from thence their only palliation—in the 
face, then, of all these false accusations, and 
the fact that the Convention was the act of 
the Administration which preceded that of 
Lord Derby—and considering also that the 
only addition and alteration which he made 
in it was one which would defend refugees 
from being kidnapped back to France upon 
false accusations—he felt bound to protest 
against the way in which his name had 
been coupled with this Convention, as in 
fact being its author. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR felt bound 
on the part of every noble Lord who had 
opposed the Bill of the noble Earl who 
had just sat down, to disclaim the idea that 
party feeling had in the lest degree dic- 
tated that opposition. There had been no 
intention on his side the House to thwart 
the progress of the measure through Par- 
liament; on the contrary, care had been 
taken to point out that the responsibility 
of the error originally committed rested 
with the Administration which preceded 
that of the noble Earl. But it had occur- 
red to him, and the feeling was shared in 
by his noble Friend the Lord Chief Justice, 
that there were difficulties standing in the 
way of the Bill of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) which were actually insur- 
mountable; and he could not help feeling 
that that opinion was participated in by 
the noble and learned Lord who, being his 
predecessor on the woolsack (Lord St. 
Leonards) would, if he had not thought so, 
have pointed out the way to surmount 
them. And, indeed, if he was not greatly 
mistaken, the noble Earl withdrew the 
Bill, influenced by a similar idea that there 
were insuperable obstacles to its progress, 
To suppose, however, that on the discus- 
sion of how best criminals might be brought 
to justice, opportunity was taken of making 
a display of party feeling, was, he must 
say, &@ supposition not very creditable to 
their Lordships’ House. He could only 


say then, for himself and others, that the 
Bill of the noble Earl had been opposed 
simply because in its then state it was felt 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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that it could never be productive of any 
ood. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL could also testify 
that on the occasion alluded to by the 
noble Earl, the earnest wish and anxiety 
of noble Lords sitting on his (Lord Camp- 
bell’s) side of the House had been, optimd 
fede, to assist him in his endeavours. He 
certainly never remembered any blame 
being imputed to the noble Earl; and the 
object of those who agreed with him (Lord 
Campbell) was to induce the noble Earl to 
amend the Convention, rather than to in- 
troduce a new measure. And advice was 
given, over and over again, that he should 
rather try to amend the existing Conven- 
tion in such a manner as would meet the 
wishes of France and England. The noble 
Earl’s motives were most excellent; and 
had that been done, the noble Earl would 
have received the cordial support of noble 
Lords on his side of the House, in framing 
a Bill according to the amended Conven- 
tion. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE, as 
a Member of the Government which had 
originally framed the Convention Act, was 
anxious to say that though he had opposed 
the Bill of the noble Earl, nevertheless he 
had never joined in any misrepresentation 
made in his regard. He must, however, 
emphatically deny that that Government, 
under the circumstances in which it was 
placed, had decided upon submitting to 
Parliament any measure in the shape of 
that brought forward by the noble Earl, 
though he was at the same time aware 
that the draft of a Bill had been prepared 
for submission to the Cabinet. He was 
bound, however, to add, that in producing 
the measure which he did, the noble Earl 
was actuated by the best possible inten- 
tions, and that his motives were excellent, 
while he felt called upon to oppose his Bill, 
believing that it was one which ought not 
to receive the sanction of Parliament. 

Eart GRANVILLE contended that 
there had been no misrepresentation of 
the noble Earl’s conduct and motives in 
that House. The noble Earl had made 
the same imputation against that side of 
the House once before; and on that occa- 
sion he (Earl Granville) had given a state- 
ment of what had taken place. He had 
stated, as fully as was in his power, what 
was the share which the Government of 
which he was a member had had in this 
Convention. After that explanation, he 
thought that nothing could justify the noble 
Earl in accusing that side of the House of 


Convention with France. 
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want of candour, or in making the charges 
against it which he had made that evening. 
The Eart of MALMESBURY con- 
curred in much of the spirit of the speeches 
now made by the noble Earl (Zarl Gran- 
ville) and by the noble Marquess. There 
was, however, an essential difference both 
in the spirit and in the matter of what 
both the noble Earl and the noble Mar- 
quess said in the discussion referred to. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL ELECTION. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN, in moving 
that their Lordships concur with the Com- 
mons in the Address to Her Majesty for a 
Commission to inquire into the alleged ex- 
istence of corrupt practices in the election 
of Members of Parliament for the borough 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, said, he should not 
feel it necessary to enter into any minute 
examination of the evidence taken before 
the late Committee of the other House ap- 
pointed to try the return at the last elec- 
tion. It was sufficient that that evidence 
showed that bribery of a most extensive 
description had prevailed in that borough 
at the late and previous elections; and 
upon consideration of that fact, he thought 
their Lordships had no other course open 
them but to join in the address to the 
Crown. 

Moved—* To fill up the blank in the 
Address of the Commons to Her Majesty 
— (‘ Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
an 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS agreed with the 
noble Earl, that here the case was made 
out; but he must say a word on what had 
fallen from a noble Earl on a former occa- 
sion, as it had led to some misapprehension 
out of doors. It had been said that it was 
not necessary to look into the evidence in 
such cases as this. Now, he wished it to 
go abroad that, in his opinion, every Peer 
was bound to make himself master of the 
evidence taken before the Committee, in 
order to see how far it substantiated the 
words used in the Act of Parliament. 

Lorp CAMPBELL concurred in the 
view of his noble and learned Friend. If 
the Committee had not reported in the 
words of the Act of Parliament, they could 
not supply the deficiency; for they could 
not of their own authority say that the 
evidence had established extensive bribery; 
and without a declaration of that kind they 
had no right to address the Crown. In 


the present case there was no question at 
all, and their Lordships could join in this 
address to the Crown. 
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On Question, agreed to. 

Then it was moved, to leave out the 
words (‘* William Forsyth’’) and insert 
(‘* John Deedes”), The same was agreed 
to. Then the said Address, as amended, 
was agreed to: and a message sent to the 
Commons to return the said Address. 


BOROUGH OF CLITHEROE ELECTION, 

In reply to a question of Lord Lyyp- 
HURST, 

The Eart of ABERDEEN said, that it 
was not his intention to ask their Lord- 
ships to join in the address to the Crown 
from the other House of Parliament, pray- 
ing inquiry into practices reported to pre- 
vail in the borough of Clitheroe. 

Lorp CAMPBELL gave notice, that if 
any noble Lord should be found to do so, 
he would move that that Motion should be 
considered that day six months. 


MALDON ELECTION. 
Conference had at the desire of the Com- 
mons upon the subject matter of an Ad- 
dress to be presented to Her Majesty, 
under the provisions of the Act 15th and 
16th Vict. cap. 57, and report made, that 
the Commons had agreed to an Address 
— was offered] to be presented to 
er Majesty, to which they desire the 
concurrence of their Lordships. 
Afterwards, message to the Commons, 
for minutes of evidence taken before the 
Select [Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Maldon Election Petition, to- 
gether with the proceeding of the Com- 
mittee, 1853. 


COLONIAL FISHERIES. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY put the 
question, of which he had given notice, on 
the subject of our colonial fisheries, and 
said: My Lords, when I had the honour 
to hold the office now held by my noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Clarendon) 
the attention of the Government was called 
to the complaints of our North American 
Colonies, in consequence of encroachments 
by the fishermen and inhabitants of the 
United States upon the British fisheries 
on the American coast. In consequence 
of those complaints, although the fishery 
season had already commenced, we thought 
it our duty at once to protect Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects in that quarter of the world. 
Accordingly the late Government issued 
instructions by which a smaller class of 
vessels than those usually employed were 
sent to protect those fisheries against the 
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encroachments of the Americans. This 
step, it appears, produced some jealousy 
on the part of the American Government. 
The late Mr. Webster having, however, 
considered the question, and having fairly 
understood the object and intention of the 
British Government, at once gave his cor- 
dial assistance to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to repress any further encroachment, 
and finally agreed that negociations as 
quickly as possible should be entered into 
between the Government of the United 
States and the British Government, not 
only with a view of settling the question 
of the fisheries, but also of bringing to a 
successful result other negociations which 
were pending between the two Govern- 
ments, and which embraced a far wider 
field. The step which the late Govern- 
ment took upon that occasion in sending 
out vessels to protect our rights is, I think, 
one which must be considered by all par- 
ties as undoubtedly successful. Although 
the negociations upon this point had not 
commenced, a few captures were made of 
American vessels, found evidently fishing 
between the three marine miles indicated 
by the treaty to be our boundary, and to 
belong to the British Crown. The result 
was, that so successful a season for the 
British fishermen on the shores of Nova 
Scotia and our other American Colonies 
had never before been heard of. This fact 
will appear by the papers on the table 
of your Lordships’ House, which will also 
show how very valuable those fisheries 
have been proved to be—I say much more 
valuable than they were supposed to be by 
any former Government. I trust that the 
noble Earl opposite will excuse any anxiety 
I may feel in asking this question, in re- 
ference to the future safety and protection 
of those important fisheries. The Admiral 
appointed to that station by the late Go- 
vernment, Sir George Seymour, display- 
ed throughout the transactions the highest 
ability; and it was that officer’s good for- 
tune to meet another, who was equally pru- 
dent and skilful, to assist him in prevent- 
ing these encroachments—namely, Commo- 
dore Perry. No captures have been made 
in disputed waters pending these negocia- 
tious, but they have hitherto been entirely 
confined to American vessels found fishing 
within the zone I have mentioned—namely, 
three marine miles of the shore of the 
British possessions, concerning which there 
is no dispute. This country cannot but 


feel deeply indebted to the exertions, the 
prudence, and the ability displayed by 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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Admiral Sir George Seymour during the 
time he conducted, not only the protec- 
tion of those fisheries, but also the nego- 
ciations that took place between him and 
other parties in respect to this matter; 
and I trust that if that officer is again to 
return to that station, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will receive with respect and at- 
tention any advice or information which he 
may think it necessary to submit to them 
—which will always be given with that 
modesty which so often characterises real 
merit. 1 trust that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will fully appreciate that advice, and 
will give it all that attention which we when 
in office felt it to be our duty to give it. 
Mr. Webster had agreed that negociations 
should take place, whieh should include, 
amongst other important questions, a set- 
tlement of the fisheries question. It has, 
however, pleased Providence to remove that 
statesman from this world; and this un- 
fortunate circumstance checked the course 
of proceedings that were then going on. 
About the same time a change in the Go- 
vernment of this country took place; and 
from that hour I am utterly iguorant of 
what has occurred upon the subject of 
these negociations, which were begun by 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Crampton, and which 
were approved of by the then President of 
the United States. I now wish to ask the 
noble Earl, whether, consistently with his 
public duty, he feels himself at liberty to 
inform the House what has taken place 
since the period at which he entered office; 
how the negociations now stand; how far 
advanced these negociations are between 
us and the American Government; and 
whether they are likely to be concluded 
this season? Considering that we are now 
at the commencement of the fishery season, 
I wish also to ask, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to continue the pro- 
tection of those fisheries, especially of those 
in shore, upon the same understanding, and 
in the same manner, as the late Government 
had acted in respect to them ? 

The Eart of CLARENDON: My 
Lords, in reply to the question of my 
noble Friend, I have to inform him that 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington 
(Mr. Crampton), in conformity with in- 
structions he received from my noble 
Friend, Lord John Russell, and in pur- 
suance of the desire of the President of 
the United States, entered into a negocia- 
tion at Washington for making arrange- 
|ments by which the commercial relations 
| between the United States and this country 
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would be placed on a better footing. Mr. 
Crampton received the most cordial assu- 
rance from both the President and the 
Secretary of State of their agreement in 
the views entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they expressed their be- 
lief that the wished-for convention might 
be eoncluded upon satisfactory terms. Mr. 
Crampton, at their request, prepared the 
project of a convention, upon which a diffi- 
culty arose, and objections were raised, 
which were, however, considered in the 
most friendly spirit. When the President, 
in his annual message to Congress, de- 
clared that in his opinion the two subjects 
—namely, that of the fisheries, and that of 
the reciprocity of trade, had better be em- 
bodied in two separate conventions, Mr. 
Crampton stated that he had good reasons 
for thinking that such a proposition would 
be objectionable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Mr. Crampton’s project was, how- 
ever, sent home, and was agreed to, with 
some modifications suggested by Lord John 
Russell, and who expressed his earnest de- 
sire that it might be concluded, together 
with a hope that it would be received as a 
pledge that the two Governments would be 
prepared to carry on their respective rela- 
tions in a spirit of justice and liberality. 
This proposition was met entirely in the 
same spirit by Mr. Everett; but some fresh 
objections and difficulties, which were un- 
foreseen then, arose, and a further refer- 
ence to this country was required. It then 
became manifestly impossible to carry on 
the matter further with any hope of bring- 
ing it to a successful issue during the time 
the late Government of the United States 
would continue in office. The question now 
may therefore be considered as under ne- 
gociation; and, being so, I am sure that 
my noble Friend would be the last man to 
expect, under such cireumstances, that I 
could enter into any details respecting it at 
the present moment, as any such course of 
proceeding on my part might not tend to 
the advantage of the public service. I am 
sure that the noble Earl will not require 
any assurance from me that I feel the zeal, 
the ability, and the good judgment which 
have characterised Mr. Crampton’s pro- 
ceedings, will lead that gentleman to omit 
no opportunity of pressing this question on 
the attention of the Government of the 
United States, and of bringing it to a 
conclusion alike honourable to both Go- 
vernments. With respect to the other 
question—namely, the protection of our 
fisheries, I have to state that precisely 
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the same instructions which were sent out 
last year by the late Government, and for 
the same purpose, have already been given. 
These instructions seem to me to have been 
framed with great care and caution, and I 
believe that no alteration whatever has 
been made in them. My noble Friend will 
no doubt feel much satisfaction in hearing 
that these instructions will be carried into 
effect by the same gallant Admiral to whom 
the noble Earl addressed them last year; 
and I am sure that this distinguished offi- 
cer will evince this year the same determi- 
nation to protect every British right, and 
while doing so, to pay respect to the rights 
of others, as he has done heretofore. I 
need hardly say that in the praise bestowed 
by the noble Earl upon the gallant Admiral 
I entirely concur, and perhaps, what is of 
more consequence, it is concurred in by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who some 
time ago addressed a letter to Sir George 
Seymour, thanking him for the important 
services he had rendered to this country, 
and saying that he thought it to be his 
duty to bestow upon him the first good- 
service Admiralty pension that was va- 
cant, 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
think that the reply which we have just 
heard from the noble Earl opposite is one 
which must be deemed satisfactory to all 
parties. After the statement made by the 
noble Earl that this question is still a sub- 
ject for negotiation, it will of course be 
impossible for us to seek for any further 
information as to the progress of these 
negotiations, inasmuch as such a disclesure 
might prove injurious to the public service. 
I hope, however, that without any official 
reserve, I may be permitted to call the 
noble Earl’s attention to the peculiar po- 
sition in which the colony of Nova Scotia 
stands in regard to this question. Now, 
the interests of Nova Scotia, of Canada, 
and of New Brunswick, are not identical; 
for Nova Scotia is peculiarly interested, 
not only in the general fisheries, but in 
the in-shore fishery, which, as a matter of 
right belongs to that colony, Therefore, 
any general arrangement entered into which 
would allow the Americans to partake of 
the advantages of the in-shore fishery, 
would be peculiarly injurious to Nova 
Scotia; and I hope that if a concession be 
made, the interests of Nova Scotia in this 
respect will be strictly maintained. There 
is one article in which the general com- 
merce of the United States is deeply in- 
terested, and which it is most important 
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for that country that the arrangement in | 
respect to it shall be placed on a satisfac- 
tory footing—namely, fish. But Nova 
Scotia is not only deeply interested in this 
article, but it is also interested in other 
articles, in reference to which it is in the 
power of the United States to afford her 
rouch advantage—namely, iron and coal. 
I, therefore, only hope that in the nego- 
tiations that are going forward on this 
subject, Her Majesty's Government will 
bear in mind the peculiar sacrifices which 
Nova Scotia may be called upon to make; 
and at the same time the compensation 
for such sacrifices which it is in the power | 
of the United States to offer to Nova 
Scotia. 


CONVERSION OF STOCK—FUNDS IN 
CHANCERY. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS, pursuant to 
notice, begged to ask the noble Earl, 
opposite for information respecting the in- | 
tentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the Funds and Property 
under the administration of the Court of 
Chancery. He would remind their Lord- 
ships that there was one thing which made 
the suitor in the Court of Chancery con- 
tent with the present state of things as it 
affected his property, namely, that he 
knew his property was as safe as it was 
possible for any property in the country to 
be. Heknew it was guarded, not merely 
by the ministers of justice, but by the 
rules of the court, which would not permit 
a profane hand to be laid upon it. He 
was induced to refer to this subject in 
consequence of some observations that 
had been recently made by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he 
begged to remark that he had made the 
same objections in the House of Commons 
twenty-four years ago to any interference 
with the funds of the Court of Chancery 
as he would now make to any proposition 
of the present Government to make use, 
for any purpose, of the fund placed under 
the administration of that court. Let 
them once put their hands upon that fund, 
and help themselves to it, and they might 
depend upon it that an alarm would be 
spread about the country amongst the 
thousands of families and persons who are 
looking to the funds in that court for their 
future maintenance and support and for 
their outset in life, that would very soon 
make itself heard. It might be said that 





the funds were subject to fluctuations, and 
that it was the object of the Government 
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to prevent such fluctuations from taking 
place; but let the Government of the 
country help themselves to the funds of 
that court, and he would take upon him- 
self to assert that there could not be a 
more dangerous precedent established, and 
that it would raise a flame in the country 
that could not be easily extinguished. 
Why was the suitor to be placed on a 
different footing from the ordinary holder 
of stock; and why should not the suitor 
have the same option as the rest of the 
world to accept or reject the terms of the 
Government? The noble and learned Lord, 
who was imperfectly heard, was understood, 
in conclusion, to object to a tax being put 
on the succession to real estates; and to 
say that in case such a tax was imposed it 
would be necessary to revalue all the land 
throughout the entire kingdom. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN said, that 
such a proposition was but the mere crea- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord’s own 
brain, for there was no intention of such 
a nature as that he referred to at present 
existing. Since the noble and learned 
Lord had given notice of his Motion, he 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) had consulted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject. 
He presumed that the noble and learned 
Lord’s speech was founded upon certain 
observations made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in explanation of the financial 
operations which he had announced some 
days ago in the House of Commons. It 
was true that the right hon. Gentleman 
did advert to the large sums that were 
standing in the name of the Accountant 
General of the Court of Chancery, and 
that he said that he thought they were in 
an unsatisfactory state; that he had given 
much attention to the subjeet, and hoped 
that he might have some proposal here- 
after to make on the subject; but at the 
same time his right hon. Friend took 
care to say that the Government had 
never considered the question, and that 
he was not in a condition to submit any 
measure upon the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, threw out the 
suggestion as merely a topic of his own, 
and upon which he alone was concerned. 
If, however, after having maturely con- 
sidered the subject, his right hon. Friend 
should feel that he was in a condition to 
make such a proposal to the House of 
Commons, he (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
thonght, without meaning the slightest 
offence, that the right hon. Gentleman's 
proposition would deserve quite as much 
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noble and learned Lord. 


- THE IRISH MAGISTRACY. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY said: My 
Lords, after what your Lordships heard 
in the course of the debate on last Tues- 
day, relative to the restoration of Mr. 
Kirwan, a stipendiary magistrate, to the 
performance of the duties of his office, 
from which he had been suspended, it will 
hardly be necessary for me to add any- 
thing in support of the Motion of which I 
then gave notice, and which I am now to 
submit, for the production of the cor- 
respondence between the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and the Earl of Roden, which 
originated in the desire of the noble Vice- 
roy to restore the noble Earl to the com- 
mission of the peace, and which resulted 
in his not being reinstated. It may be in 
the recollection of your Lordships that the 
act of the Lord Lieutenant in proposing 
to restore my noble Friend to the com- 
mission of the peace, from which the 
Government in 1849 had thought proper 
to have his name removed, was referred to 
by the noble Duke opposite, in connexion 
with Mr. Kirwan’s restoration, as show- 
ing how impartially his Excellency had 
distributed his acts. of grace—that when 
restoring the suspended stipendiary magis- 
trate, Mr. Kirwan, who the noble Duke 
informed us was a Roman Catholic, the 
Lord Lieutenant had shown himself equally 
ready to restore to the magisterial office 
the noble Earl, who was described to your 
Lordships as an opponent of the present 
Government. My noble Friend was very 
naturally displeased at his case having 
been thus noticed as in any degree analo- 
gous to that of Mr. Kirwan, and in the 
course of the speech he then addressed to 
your Lordships, brought before the House 
the correspondence that had taken place 
between the Lord Lieutenant and himself 
in reference to his reinstatement. My 
Lords, I think it important that that cor- 
respondence should be laid upon the table 
of the House. It may be objected that 
in point of form that correspondence was 
private, but I cannot so consider the sub- 
ject of it. It is the only record of a 
public act of the highest public functionary 
in Ireland, and that act one of great 
public interest; as such it was manifestly 
referred to by the noble Duke, and as 
such it was regarded by my noble Friend 
who read the correspondence, and rested 
upon it his justification in not having at 
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once accepted the Lord Lieutenant’s invi- 
tation to him to resume the office and 
responsibilities of the magistracy. In 
order to my noble Friend’s restoration to 
the commission of the peace, it appeared 
that he must recognise the propriety of 
his having formerly been removed from 
it. My noble Friend could not do any 
such thing. The very questionable grounds 
upon which he had been superseded were 
debated in this House in 1850, and the: 
papers relative thereto were laid upon the 
table; it is therefore unnecessary that I 
should now further refer to them. I may, 
however, observe, that the verdict of pub- 
lic opinion was entirely in condemnation 
of the act of the Government. It is, I 
think, much to be regretted, that my 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who, I am sure, sincerely desired 
the restoration of the noble Earl to a 
position in which he had ever been most 
highly respected by his countrymen, should 
have so worded a communication designed 
to have been at once most gracious and 
friendly, as to frustrate its object—as, in 
fact, to have the appearance, almost, of 
having been designed to entrap the noble 
Earl into an admission inconsistent with 
his known feeling of undeserved wrong, 
and with his opinion that there was no 
necessity for his having been before super- 
seded. My noble Friend, upon such terms, 
could not but decline the honour intended 
him in the Lord Lieutenant’s communica- 
tion, but at the same time expressed his 
willingness to resume the duties of the 
magisterial office if he might do so without 
making an admission which his conscious 
rectitude forbad. The Lord Lieutenant 
did not accede to his terms; an act of self- 
condemnation upon the part of my noble 
Friend must be the condition of my noble 
Friend’s reinstatement. I pray your 
Lordships to contrast this treatment of 
the noble Earl with that of the stipendiary 
magistrate whose case was under your 
consideration on Tuesday last. Mr. Kir- 
wan having been sentenced to s suspen- 
sion of six months from his office for most 
improper conduct in the discharge of his 
duties, for which he ought rather to have 
been dismissed, is, as the first official act 
of the Lord Lieutenant, freely and uncon- 
ditionally restored. My noble Friend, who 
had been most improperly dismissed, and 
whose high character in the administra- 
tion of justice, and in the performance of 
every public duty had been ever unim- 
peachable, can only be restored upon terms 
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that would have been disparaging; while 
the proved misconduct or utter incapacity 
of Mr. Kirwan was no bar to his rein- 
statement in the important office of a 
stipendiary magistrate. The refusal on 
the part of my noble Friend to admit that 
he had done wrong, when he knew that 
he had not, and that the Government in 
1849 had done right when he knew they 
had done wrong, is a sufficient reason for 
continuing to deprive the country of his 
truly valuable and unpaid services. My 
Lords, I move for the correspondence in 
no unfriendly spirit towards either the 
Lord Lieutenant or Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but I think the case of my noble 
Friend was hastily and inconsiderately 
disposed of, and am confident that if at- 
tention be again directed to it, the recon- 
sideration would be followed by results 
more satisfactory to the country, and just 
by the individual. There is an incon- 
sistency between the terms of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s letter to my noble Friend 
proposing his reappointment to the com- 
mission of the peace, and the tenor of the 
letter addressed by his predecessor in 
1849 to the Lord Chancellor recommend- 
ing that he should be superseded; that 
step was recommended on the ground “that 
a due regard for the future preservation 
of the peace and for the administration of 
justice in a manner which would be en- 
titled to public confidence and respect, 
imperatively required it.” My Lords, is 
it less important that the administration 
of justice should be respected now than 
in 1849? And yet we are now told that 
the necessity for my noble Friend’s exclu- 
sion from the commission of the peace had 
now ceased. It is difficult, my Lords, to 
conceive how the noble Earl’s exclusion 
should have been at any time justified in 
the mind of the noble Viceroy, who tes- 
tifies so truly in the subsequent part of 
his letter to his high character and the 
just estimation in which he is held by 
his countrymen. Entertaining the high 
opinion he expresses of my noble Friend’s 
claims upon the esteem of the public, I 
trust the Lord Lieutenant may now be 
authorised to carry out what was intended 
as an act of grace by him in a manner 
unexceptionable. I have only now to move 
that there be laid upon the table of this 
House— 


“A Copy of the Correspondence that has taken 
place between the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
the Earl of Roden relative to the restoration of 
the latter to the commission of the peace.” 


The Earl of Clancarty 
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The Eart of ABERDEEN had not the 
least objection to produce the papers asked 
for; but he thought their Lordships would 
agree with him that it was not necessary to 
enter either into the case of the noble Earl 
or that of Mr. Kirwan. The correspon- 
dence would speak for itself, and noble 
Lords would from it be able to judge whe- 
ther any such intention as had been im- 
puted to Lord St. Germans, when he 
offered to reinstate the noble Earl, could 
have entered his mind. At the same time 
they would determine whether the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Clancarty) was justified 
in moving for the papers. No objection, 
however, existing to the production of the 
correspondence, it was unnecessary to say 
another word on the subject. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 21, 1853. 


LETTER CARRIERS. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he begged 
to ask the hon. Secretary to the Treasury 
a question of which he had given him no- 
tice. He (Mr. Duncombe) had brought 
under the notice of the House on former 
occasions the grievances of the letter car- 
riers, and presented petitions containing 
statements of the grievances under which 
they laboured. Upon the last occasion 
the answer given was, that the subject was 
under the consideration, and it was under- 
stood under the favourable consideration, 
of the Postmaster General. He now asked 
his hon. Friend what steps the Postmaster 
General had taken towards removing the 
grievances of the letter carriers of the me- 
tropolis, as well as throughout the United 
Kingdom ? 

Mr. J. WILSON said, the questions 
formerly put by the hon. Member related 
to three points—the prohibition of Christ- 
mas boxes, the subject of allowances, and 
the inequality of the pay. With regard to 
the first question, he was glad to inform 
him that the Postmaster General had al- 
ready issued a circular withdrawing the 
prohibition of last year as to Christmas 
boxes. As to the second, relating to al- 
lowances, a more just and liberal scale had 
been prepared by the Postmaster General, 
and sent to the Treasury for approval. 
Then, with reference to the unequal amount 
_of pay in the different parts of the country, 
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he had to state that his noble Friend (Vis- 
count Canning) had taken great pains to 
investigate that matter, and the conclusion 
he had arrived at was that equality of pay 
was impossible, and that the more he had 
investigated the case the more was he econ- 
vinced of that fact; but he had received 
numerous applications for increased pay in 
individual cases, and, having taken all 
these into consideration, he had increased 
the pay in many cases where the complaints 
were, in his judgment, well founded. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: Do these new 
regulations apply to Ireland ? 

Mr. J. WILSON: Yes, to every part 
of the United Kingdom. 


Fees on Commissions 


BARNSTAPLE ELECTION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. 0. STANLEY appeared at 
the bar, and brought up the report of 
the Barnstaple Election Committee, which 
stated, that the Committee had deter- 
mined— 

“That Sir William Augustus Fraser, baronet, 
and Richard Bremridge, esquire, are not duly 
elected Burgesses to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Barnstaple. 

“‘ That the last Election for the said Borough is 
a void Election. 

“ Also that Sir William Augustus Fraser, baro- 
net, and Richard Bremridge, esquire, were, by 
their agents, guilty of bribery and treating at the 
last Election, 

“That it was proved to the satisfaction of the 
Committee, that corrupt practices have exten- 
sively prevailed in the borough of Barnstaple, 
during the last and former Elections.” 


Report to lie on the table. 

Minutes of Evidence to be laid before 
this House. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY: I now move 
that the issue of the writ for the bo- 
rough of Barnstaple be suspended for six 
weeks. 

An Hon. MEMBER: You must give 
notice of Motion. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY: Then I give 
notice that I will move to-morrow to that 
effect. I have also to give notice that, 
when the evidence is in the hands of Mem- 
bers, I will move that a Commission be 
appointed to inquire into the corrupt prac- 
tices which prevailed at the last election 
for Barnstaple. So far I have been or- 
dered by the Committee. I have now to 


state, upon my own account, that it is my 
intention to call the attention of the House 
to the cireumstances attending the last 
election at Barnstaple, with a view to fur- 
ther measures, when the Report is before 
the House. 
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in the Militia. 


FEES ON COMMISSIONS IN THE 
MILITIA. 


Cotone, LINDSAY said, he begged to 
put the following questions to the noble 
Lord the Home Secretary; and he would 
be glad to know—If the clerks of the 

ace in counties have any legal right, or 

ave any authority from the Government, 
for charging the officers of militia with 
fees, either on appointment or promotion; 
and if it is the intention of the Government 
to take any steps to prevent a continuance 
of this practice for the future? Also, if 
the clerks of the peace, or clerks of the 
lieutenancy in counties, have any legal 
right, or have any authority from the Go- 
vernment, for charging the officers of mi- 
litia or yeomanry with fees, either on ap- 
pointment or promotion; and if it is the 
intention of the Government to take any 
steps to prevent a continuance of this 
practice for the future ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
received many representations upon the 
matter to which the questions referred— 
namely, the varying, and, in some cases, 
the very considerable, fees which were 
levied by clerks of lieutenaney and clerks 
of the peace upon militia officers for their 
commissions, The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber was doubtless aware that the commis- 
sions of militia officers were signed, not by 
the Secretary of State, like the commis- 
sions of the regular Army, but by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, who, by the Act 
of Parliament, was the person competent, 
authorised, and required to sign them. 
The Government, therefore, had no con- 
trol over these different clerks referred to. 
But, as far as he was informed—and he 
had made inquiries about it—he was not 
aware of any law by which the clerks 
were entitled to levy those fees. They 
might, of course, have a claim to some 
recompense for the labour and duty of 
preparing commissions; but he was not 
aware of the existence of any law which 
either fixed a rate of fees, or under which 
they could legally recover such fees. His 
right hon. Friend the Secretary at War 
and himself had turned the matter over in 
their minds for the purpose of ascertaining 
if any remedy could be applied to it; and 
his right hon. Friend thought that, subject 
to inquiry with regard to the manner in 
which it could be arranged, these commis- 
sions might be made out at the War Office, 
without giving the clerks of lieutenancy 
anything to do. They could then be re- 
turned to the Lord Lieutenant to be signed 
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by him; and in that way the militia officers 
would be entirely relieved from any charge 
in regard to their commissions. Of course 
the House was aware that officers in the 
regular Army were not subjected to these 
fees; and he would endeavour by some 
means or other to relieve the officers of 
militia from them also. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
would take that opportunity of inquiring of 
the noble Lord respecting a statement that 
he had seen, that at a recent meeting of 
the magistrates of the western division of 
Sussex, 500 militiamen were to be em- 
bodied as a corps of artillery in that county, 
to be stationed near Brighton: he would 
beg to ask the noble Lord, if that number 
was to be in excess of the quota ordered 
to be provided by the county of Sussex ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The quota 
to be raised by each county was, of course, 
settled by Order in Council, and to that 
quota no addition could be legally made. 
The .Crown had, however, the power of 
training portions of the quota belonging to 
each county in such manner as was best 
for the public service; and he was of opin- 
ion—and in that opinion he was supported 
by the highest authorities—that it would 
be desirable to train a portion of the mi- 
litia in maritime counties to the manage- 
ment of batteries and the use of great 
guns. But this force would form no ad- 
dition to the militia. 


THE BUDGET—DUTIES ON SUCCESSION, 

Mr. STAPLETON said, he begged to 
ask the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether it was his intention to 
make persons who succeed to property 
under the shifting clause of a settlement, 
by which one property shifts from them on 
their succeeding to another, pay the duty 
to be imposed on succession on the whole 
value of the property to which they suc- 
ceed, or merely on 80 much thereof as may 
be in excess of the value of the property 
which shifts from them ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said, that in considering the 
proper form of the Resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the House with regard to the 
Legacy Duty, he found that both precedent 
and the prudence of keeping within the 
rules of the House dictated the use of very 
general terms indeed, and that it- was. im- 
possible to introduce into that Resolution 
the various specifications which must ne- 
cessarily be introduced with great care into 
the Bill, the subject being one of consider- 


Viscount Palmerston 
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able perplexity. The matter to which the 
hon. Gentleman’s question referred had 
been very carefully considered, and he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) should be 
prepared to announce the views of the 
Government with regard to it; but he 
would rather not make that statement 
orally in that House, because he thought 
it would lead from one point to another, 
and that the effect would be that he should 
give a very imperfect and deceptive pic- 
ture of the provisions of the Bill. The 
Bill would be ready for introduction as soon 
as the House had adopted the Resolution 
upon the subject. 


THE WINE DUTIES. 


Mr. HUME said, he wished to ask the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in future, the 5 per cent now 
levied on the wine duties was to cease with 
the other duties or not ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER had stated on Monday night 
that it was a great object with him to get 
rid of the additional 5 per cent duty where 
he could afford to do so, on account of the 
trouble it gave in many cases; but when 
he came to the 5 per cent on the wine 
duties, the amount of which was 100,0001., 
and the 5 per cent on the’tobacco duties, 
which was 200,000/., he felt that they 
were not rich enough to be so liberal. In 
the particular instance referred to by the 
hon, Gentleman, therefore, he was afraid 
the additional 5 per cent must remain. 


SPIRIT DUTIES (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. COWAN said, he begged, in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding which 
appeared to prevail in several parts of the 
country upon the subject, to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, from what period the additional 
duty of 1s. per gallon upon Scotch whisky 
would be imposed ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I believe I stated it was the 
intention of the Government, as a matter 
of course, that the increase of duty upon 
spirits which they propose should date from 
the passing of the Resolutions of this 
House; but I made an omission on Monday 
in relation: to the subject, which I regret, 
I ought to have requested the House, in 
compliance with all former precedents and 
the convenience of the trade, to have the 
kindness to pass the Resolution upon that 
night—the course uniformly pursued upon | 
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intended to commit the House to the final 
adoption of the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, nor to prevent any person out of 
doors from offering any opposition to it. 
The object is simply to meet the conveni- 
ence of the revenue, and to provide for the 
application of the new duty to current 
transactions in case the House should adopt 
it. I have, therefore, placed the Commit- 
tee upon the paper for to-night, and in 
Committee I shall ask the House to pass 
the Resolution. 


SOUTH SEA AND OTHER ANNUITIES 
COMMUTATION BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I wish to make 
an inquiry from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment respecting the course of public busi- 
ness, which, from what has occurred, I 
regret to say, is rather perplexing and un- 
satisfactory to those who are sitting on this 
side of the House. It is about ten days 
ago, I think, since the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
placed some very important Resolutions 
upon the table respecting the reduction of 
interest upon South Sea and other annui- 
ties, and affecting also a much larger 
amount of revenue. Those’ Resolutions, 
in their corrected and complete form, were 
not put into our hands up to five o’clock on 
the day they were moved; and I under- 
stood subsequently that a day would be 
appointed for their consideration. After 
the Resolutions had been moved, a some- 
what desultory conversation took place; 
about ten o’clock I rose to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to name the day when 
they would be taken into consideration, 
and the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) —I 
will not say in a somewhat captious spirit, 
because the noble Lord shows so much 
courtesy on all occasions—but certainly 
the noble Lord found great fault with the 
discussion having taken place. He said 
that, the discussion having taken place, he 
would not fix a period for the due consider- 
ation of them. 1 was not inclined to avail 
myself of the means at my disposal to op- 
pose the Government, having, as I hope I 
always have, a sincere desire to facilitate 
the course of public business. I know how 
burdensome it is for a person in the posi- 
tion of the noble Lord to carry on affairs 
in this House; but, certainly, there was a 
declaration, a very formal declaration, on 
the part of the noble Lord, that by the 
louse agreeing to the Resolutions that 
night, the House was not pledged to them 
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in any way; that if the House would per- 
mit the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
bring in the Bill, there would be a legiti- 
mate occasion, upon the Motion for the 
second reading, to go into the discussion of 
that which I may fairly describe as one of 
the most important questions of finance 
ever brought under the consideration of this 
House. To my great surprise, bowever, I 
found upon the night of the Budget, after 
the able and learned statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which did not terminate 
until nearly half-past ten o’clock, when it 
was quite impossible we could, after such 
an important revelation from the Govern- 
ment, enter into the consideration of the 
Bill for dealing with the interest upon 
South Sea Annuities, and possibly with 
interest of a much greater amount—I say, 
to my great surprise, having myself left 
the House at past eleven o’clock for a few 
moments, while the House was fising and 
in great confusion, I understood that the 
Bill founded upon the Resolutions which 
had been passed in a manner so unprece- 
dented, had been read the second time with- 
out any discussion whatever. I do not 
think, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned—no doubt unintentionally, and from 
some misapprehension on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—that the House has been 
fairly treated on this subject. I do not 
think we have had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the principles and the general 
character of those Resolutions—an oppor- 
tunity which we ought to have enjoyed 
when the Resolutions were first introduced. 
Now I find that we are called upon to go 
into Committee upon the South Sea and 
other Annuities Commutation Bill to-night, 
without, as I have said, our having had 
the usual opportunity of discussing either 
the Resolutions or the second reading of 
the Bill. Under these circumstances I 
wish to ask the noble Lord whether he pro- 
poses to ask the House to go into Com- 
mittee on the South Sea and other Annuities 
Commutation Bill to-night ? I trust he wiil 
not. There is also another point respecting 
the course of public business upon which it 
is important that there should be a clear 
understanding. Upon this side of the 
House there is an anxious desire, I am cer- 
tain, to assist the Government, so far as 
they can, gencrally in the carrying out of 
public business; but that good understand- 
ing entirely depends on the kind of pro- 
ecedings taken on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I come now to the consideration of 
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the Resolutions of the right hon. Gentle- 
. man when he introduced the Budget. I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the other 
night to name the day when he proposed 
we should take them into consideration. 
He named an early day—a day much 
earlier than most of my friends expected; 
but, animated by the feelings to which I 
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passed. What he stated was, that ample 
opportunity would be given for discussing 
the Bill when it was before the House; but 
no mention was made of any particular 


stage of the Bill. With regard to the se 
cond reading of the Bill, when it was fixed 
for that stage, an hon. Gentleman opposite 
desired that it should not be read the 


have referred, I would not complain, and | second time that particular night, and in 
they are appointed for next Monday. The | consequence of his observations it was fixed 
right hon. Gentleman then told us the! for Monday night. On Monday night, al- 
course would be this—first, he would take | though it was unquestionably read the 
the income and property tax; secondly, | second time, the absence of the right hon. 
the legacy duties; and thirdly, the Customs | Gentleman and his friends generally, when 
duties— the Order of the Day was read, was a dis- 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- | tinct intimation that they had no wish to 
QUER: I said the spirit duties. | discuss the second reading. That was the 

Mr. DISRAELI: Very well, the spirit construction I put upon their collective ab- 
duties. That does not at all interfere with sence. An hon. Gentleman behind me did 
the conclusion. At any rate it justifies state the objections he entertained to a 
my appeal to the Government; and I shall | particular clause, and hoped there would be 
be glad to hear now if the arrangement a full opportunity in Committee for discus- 
announced by the right hon. Gentleman is | sing the objection. Under these circum- 
to be observed. | stances, considering the importance of de- 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE-| spatch, and considering there would be 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the latter part ample opportunity, if they thought fit, to 
ef the right hon. Gentleman’s observa- | discuss the principle of the Bill before you, 
tions, I assure him there is not the slight-| Sir, left the Chair, I thought it my duty 
est intention of deviating from the order to ask the House to allow the second read- 
announced for Monday night. The inten-| ing. I gather now, from what the right 
tion is to proceed—first, with the income hon. Gentleman has said, it would not be 
tax, and then with the legacy duties; and convenient to go on with the Bill this even- 
if it is agreeable to the House, there can ing. If that is so, I think the time of the 
be no objection on the part of the Govern- House need not be lost, as there is a state- 
ment to take the discussion upon the spirit ment to be made with regard to the Regu- 
duties after the others. I do not myself lations of the Customs department by my 
quite remember the order in which the hon. Friend (Mr. Wilson), and, after that, 
Resolutions are printed, but there never | there is an important Committee in relation 
was any intention of deviating from it, and, | to Pilotage. The course, then, which I 
in point of fact, that respecting the pro-| propose to pursue is this. The House must 
perty tax had been already moved, and_/ be aware that Bills of this nature required to 
was in the hands of the Chairman. With be drawn with the utmost care, and though 
regard to the South Sea and other Annui-| the ablest assistance has been engaged 
ties, it would certainly be a matter of ex-| upon it, yet there are several amendments 
treme regret to the Government if any hon. | of a formal character, which the solicitor 
Gentleman had not had an opportunity of to the Bank and the solicitor to the South 
discussing the Resolutions. As the right Sea Company have recommended to be in- 
hon. Gentleman is aware, expedition in ‘troduced. I think the introduction of these 
matters of this kind is of importance; but, | amendments during the discussion in Com- 
on the other hand, expedition would be too , mittee would be likely to lead to some per- 
dearly purchased if it were purchased at | plexity; therefore, I propose to put the Bill 
the expense of depriving Members of this through Committee pro formd, in order to 
House of the full opportunity of diseussing | introduce the .amendments, and then we 
matters of this sort. With regard to the | will fix that the Bill shall come on the first 
second reading of the South Sea Annui- | thing to-morrow. Lest there should be 
ties Commutation Bill, I think the right any misunderstanding, I will now mention 
hon. Gentleman is in error when he says, the only amendments I have to make 
that my noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) which are not of a strictly formal charac- 





made any reference to the discussion on the ter—though they are more formal than 
second reading when the Resolutions were | substantial. 
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the Court of Chancery, in express terms, | and upon the present Government coming 
to direct the ea rn General in certain | into office in December, they found the 
eases to make the commutation. I pro-| matter in this stage. A few weeks agoa 
pose to insert in the Bill express words by | most respectable and influential body of 
which, as is usual in Loan Acts, to provide | City gentlemen waited upon my right hon. 
against any imposition of taxes or charges, | Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as they were exempt upon the old stock | upon this subject—a subject in which they 
being commuted. Thirdly, I propose—to | naturally take a most lively interest. On 
meet an apprehension expressed by some | that occasion my right hon. Friend pro- 
Gentlemen, that there will be a probable | mised to the deputation that a Bill should 
loss or inconvenience to parties in the rush | be prepared in the course of the present 
expected at the Bank when names are to | Session: first, for the purpose of consolidat- 
be entered for the privilege of priority in | ing all the existing Acts of Customs; and, 
the commutation of stock—I propose to | secondly, for the purpose of introducing into 
meet that apprehension by a provision to | the one Consolidated Act the whole of the 
this effect—that all persons who enter their | improvements which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
— ry - a = ne cee * oa me pos to “one —— 

ank of Ireland upon that day shall share | adoption of this House. y right hon. 
among them rateably and in proportion to | Friend assured the deputation that every 
the amount which each has entered, the | opportunity should be afforded to the com- 
amount of stock to be issued. The House | mercial community throughout the whole 
will see that the amendments do not affect country to consider those recommendations 
the plan of the Government. The Bill) and new provisions before the Act was 
will be delivered with its amendments to-| passed. He promised that the Bill should, 
morrow morning. at a very early period, be laid upon the 

Sin FITZROY KELLY said, he wished | table for the purpose of enabling every per- 
to know, if the Bill now passed through | son interested in this important question 
Committee pro formd, whether hon. Mem- | to consider the whole of the improvements 
bers would not hereafter be disentitled | and alterations which the Government pro- 
from taking the sense of the House upon posed; and he promised that ample time 
the principle ? | should be afforded for the country to ex- 

Mr. SPEAKER, in reply, said, that/as | press their opinion upon the subject before 
the Bill was to be recommitted, the sense any actual legislation took place. The 
of the House might then be taken on the preparation of that Bill must undoubtedly 
question that the Speaker doleave the chair. | require a considerable period; but as we 

The House then went into Committee have now prepared, after great care, 











pro forma, Treasury Minute, which contains all the es- 
The House resumed. | sential peints which we recommend should 
be included in the Bill, both of addition 

CUSTOMS REFORM. and improvement, we have thought that 


Mr. J. WILSON: * Mr. Speaker, Sir, it | the best way to carry out the pledge of my 
will be remembered, that about three years right hon. Friend to the deputation would 
ago a most unhappy controversy arose be-| be, that I should, on the part of the Go- 
tween the Customs Department and two vernment, state to the House and to the 
of the large London Dock Companies. In public the alterations and amendments 
consequence of that controversy, a Parlia-| which we propose to make in the Customs 
mntary Committee was moved for by my | regulations, in pursuance of the recom- 
hon. Friend the Member for Bridport (Mr. | mendations of the Committee which sat 
Mitchell), which Committee sat for two| thereon. The report which the Committee 
years, for the purpose of inquiring into the presented to this House was divided into 
whole system of Customs management, with | fourteen several heads; and I hope the 
a view to recommend to the House such | House will agree with me, that on a sub- 
alterations as seemed desirable. The Com-! ject of so much importance and so much 
mittee presented at the close of the last | interest I may safely appeal to them for a 
Session their report to the House, and that, quiet and patient hearing, while I go 
report was very soon afterwards, by the| through that great variety of topics, in 
Government of the day, referred to.the| order to explain the views of the Govern- 
Customs Commissioners for their observa- | ment on matters so intricate, and involving 
tions thereon. Those observations ‘were |so much detail. I may say, in the first 
forwarded to the Treasury in October last; | place, with regard to the unhappy contro- 
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versy between the Customs Department 
and the Docks—to which I have referred 
—that, having been settled during the in- 
quiry before the Committee, the Committee 
thought it consistent with their duty not 
to express any opinion thereon. I think 
in that they followed a wise course; and, 
therefore, in the observations which I shall 
make, I shall carefully avoid any remarks 
which can in any way tend to revive that 
controversy, which I am too happy to be- 
lieve has been allayed, I hope, never to be 
revived again. The first head of the Com- 
mittee’s report refers to the constitution 
of the Board of Customs; but as that does 
not form any part of the Bill about to be 
introduced, the Government do not intend 
to deal with it on the present occasion, 
and it is not included in the Minute which 
I shall have the honour to lay on the table 
to-night. Notwithstanding this, I can as- 
sure the House the subject is under con- 
sideration of the Government, and no long 
time will be allowed to pass before a second 
Minute will be made, which shall settle, 
or, at least, which shall attempt to settle, 
that important question. I will, therefore, 
on the present occasion, only state on this 
head, that if, in the meantime, any vacancy 
should occur in the present Board of Com- 
missioners, it will not be filled up until the 
whole question has been considered, and a 
determination come to with reference to 
it. The next point is one of great interest 
to a very large number of persons in this 
country—that with regard to the appoint- 
ments and promotions of the various offi- 
cers of the Customs Department. I am 
extremely glad to find that the Committee 
thought right to take that subject into 
their consideration; because I feel that 
whatever reforms we may attempt to intro- 
duce into the Customs, the success of those 
reforms must be dependent in a great 
measure on the condition and constitution 
- of the officers who have to carry them into 
effect. Therefore, I cannot express too 
strongly the feeling I entertain that the 
condition of that body of men ought to be 
made as encouraging and advantageous as 
it is possible under the circumstances of 
the case to make it. The observation 
which the Committee made on this impor- 
tant topic refers chiefly to the exclusion of 
certain classes of Custom-house officers 
from promotion from one class to another. 
In the Customs establishment there are no 
fewer than 10,800 persons employed, of 
which number 1,000 are weighers, and 
1,750 tidewaiters. The Committee ani- 
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madvert on th® fact of those particular 
officers—amounting in number to as m 

as 2,720—being confined to promotion in 
the particular classes in which they are re. 
spectively placed, and under no circum. 
stances being permitted to pass a certain 
line of promotion in the service. No doubt 
it is the case that the different depart- 
ments in the Customs require of persons 
entering them a very different description 
of ability and of examination; but the Go- 
vernment are of opinion that, notwith- 
standing the different qualifications re- 
quired, it is not inconsistent with their 
duty to permit those who enter and are 
qualified for the lower positions, to rise into 
the higher class of Customs promotions. 
In the evidence taken before this Com- 
mittee, very much hesitation is expressed 
as to the prudence of such a step; but I 
think, on consulting with the authorities 
of the Customs, I am authorised to say 
that many of those officers, who have 
risen from the lower grade of duties by 
successive steps, until from first being 
| Weighers they have become superintendent 
| lockers, have acquired so much experience, 
/and are in every respect such deserving 
‘officers, that they may fairly be recom- 
|mended to higher appointments. The 
|Government are therefore quite willing, 
}and have instructed the Commissioners of 
| Customs to carry out the proposition, that 
| when a person has been three years a su- 
perintendent locker, or a tide-surveyor, he 
shall be entitled to demand an examina- 
tion, and, if he undergoes the examination 
satisfactorily, to have a certificate, which 
certificate is to be forwarded to the Trea- 
sury, and his name enrolled as eligible for 
higher service. The Government are dis- 
posed to go further, and to give the Com- 
missioners of Customs the right to nomi- 
nate to the Treasury one in every five 
vacancies, as a reward for special and 
meritorious services. In making this 
change, the Government feel that nothing, 
perhaps, in this country, is more contrary 
to the feelings of the great mass of the 
people than that there should be distine- 
tions of classes—that there should be lines 
beyond which men cannot advance; and 
when we see in the greatest professions 
which adorn the country, men rise from 
the lowest to the highest station, we think 
it important that the Customs should not 
be an exception. We think there is no- 
thing more repulsive to the general feel- 
ings of Englishmen, than a system which 








actually prescribes that men, however me- 
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ritorious, find a line in their path, beyond 
which they cannot pass. Such a regula- 
tion seems to us to savour more of the 
spirit of Eastern castes, than of that Eng- 
lish freedom which, in every profession 
whatever, holds out the highest prizes as 
the fair object of the ambition of its hum- 
blest members. It may be that few attain 
the prizes, but that is no measure of the 
stimulus that is afforded in order to deserve 
them. We also think, in remodelling the 
Customs Establishment, we can do much, 
by holding out the fair expectation that pro- 
motion will follow merit, to secure a_bet- 
ter class of servants, to cultivate a better 
feeling between them and. the commer- 
cial community, and to introduce a bet- 
ter tone’ into that service, whereby we 
shall be able to effect a number of re- 
forms, with greater confidence in their final 
success. The next topic is ‘‘ Fines and 
Satisfactions.”” I am quite ready to ad- 
mit, that nothing can be more unsatisfac- 
tory than the present state of the law, and 
the position which the Custom-house off- 
cers bear towards the commercial commu- 
nity, with regard to the fines and satisfac- 
tions they receive in the discharge of their 
ordinary duty. The Committee complain 
that, in consequence of the Custom-house 
officers sharing one-half the fines and one- 
half the profit on goods seized in case of 
sale, an impression exists that they are 
rather actuated by speculative views as to 
their own interests, than influenced by a 
regard for the interests of the Crown. 
However little such may be the fact, I am 
quite willing to admit, that on the face 
of the present arrangement, there is a 
considerable degree of reason for such a 
suspicion. 1 am quite sure, however, 
the House will see the suspicion is not 
well founded, when they know that these 
amounts give only about 2/. a year to offi- 
‘eers of the highest. character, receiving 
400/., 5007., and 6001. a year; but the 
very smaliness of the sum is. one reason 
why the principle should no longer be con- 
tinued, especially when the consequence is, 
they are supposed to consider their own 
interest before that of the publie, The 
nature of the seizures and stoppages to 
which these fines. apply, may be, divided 
into two classes. The first includes nomi- 
nal detention for improper description and 
non-compliance with regulations. through 
inadvertence, It is the practice when, for 


any ‘of these. minor. or nominal offences, 
goods are seized, upon application, to. the 
Commissioners of Customs, to deliver them 
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up to the owners on payment.of a small 
fine. It is very properly argued that the 
Government would be wrong to cease to 
levy those fines, because, although un- 
doubtedly many mistakes are made through 
inadvertence, a relaxation of the rule would 
encourage attempts to commit extensive 
frauds. The Government have determined 
not altogether to remit those fines; but to 
give greater facilities for remedying any 
errors which may be inadvertently com- 
mitted, by giving to the officer in attend- 
ance a discretion in certain cases to amend 
entries without the delay of an application 
to the Commissioners. The second class 
includes cases of under-valuation for ad 
valorem duties and seizures for smuggling 
and fraud, The House will see there is a 
great distinction between these two classes. 
In the second class it may be, and usually 
is, the case that fraud is intended; but not 
so in the first. While, therefore, we have 
thought it necessary, in order to remove 
as much as possible the inconvenience 
which has arisen from the frequent seizure 
and stoppage of goods, in consequence of 
under-yaluation for ad valorem duties— 
while on this account, as my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained a few nights since, we have 
thought it our duty to remove every article 
from the list of those subject to ad valorem 
duties as far as we can; as regards some 
articles it is impossible to transfer them 
into any other list; and the same system 
which has hitherto prevailed, must so far 
still prevail, but with this exception—that 
the officers who bring before the Commis- 
sioners. of Customs these cases, shall have 
no interest whatever in the profit deriyed 
from the sale of the goods seized, In 
regard to the fines, as well as the profit 
which may be derived from the sale of 
undervalued goods, the officers in future 
will have no direct or individual interest 
whatever. They will, as is the case with 
the Board of Inland Revenue, be converted 
into one fund, and that fund will be dis- 
posed of either in the improvement of the 
condition. of the officers generally, or as 
rewards for special merit. Under the 
Board of Inland Revenue the practice was 
discontinued, because it was considered 
that the same weight was not attached to 
the evidence of the officers by juries, as 
would. be the case if they were not inter- 
ested parties. Now, although the same 
reason, does not apply to the Custom-house 
officers, I. have no doubt the removal of 
any pecuniary interest will introduce be- 
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tween them and the commercial eommw-| img the articles on which they are levied 
nity, with whom they daily come in con-| altogether free, or putting them in a list 
tact, a better spirit, and bring about a | chargeable with fixed rates. With the 
more confidential tone in the management | same view we have selected all the arti- 
of business. But there is one department | cles we could find which now come in ag 
in which we do not propose to make any | not enumerated, and, as such, necessarily 


alteration, and that is the Coast Guard 
service. In their case, the Government 
agree with the Committee, that it is not 
wise to weaken, in the slightest degree, 
the inducements which those officers have 
to incur personal risk and encounter great 
danger in the discharge of their arduous 
duties. Therefore, as far as regards the 
Coast Guard, and those engaged in the 
direct seizure of vessels and goods for 
smuggling, the whole advantage now pos- 
sessed will be retained. With that excep- 
tion, it is the intention of the Government 
to withdraw any interest the Customs offi- 
cers may have in fines and satisfactions, 


charged with ad valorem duties, and have 
either placed them in the free list, or at- 
tached to them fixed duties, at rates some- 
what lower than the ad valorem duties, to 
which they have heretofore been subject. 
It has been a question with the Govern- 
ment whether the 10 per cent on the value 
given to the merchant shall not be reduced 
to 5 per cent, to make the margin smaller 
within which those desirous of sailing as 
near the wind as possible can enter goods; 
but the number of articles left chargeable 
with ad valorem duties is so small, that we 
do not propose any change, and we hope 
no practical inconvenience will arise from 





or in the profits of the sale of goods seized | that course. The next point on which the 
for under-valuation for ad valorem duties; | Committee report is ‘ Seizures and stop- 
and, while doing so, I have no doubt those | pages, and adjudications of them.”” With 
officers who will be affected by the new regard to this very important subject, much 
arrangement, will feel that, by other ar- angry discussion has been excited; but 
rangements as regards promotion, a more | before the Committee made their report 
wholesome and better stimulus is supplied | to us, the Board of Customs had already 
than that derived from the uncertain, pre- | taken steps to remove two of the most im- 


carious, and at all times invidious benefit 
which they received from those sources. 
The next head upon which the Committee 
have reported is with regard to ad valorem 
duties. As this matter was fully treated 
by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Monday evening, it will 


| Portant evils which had been complained 
| of. First, as to Custom -house officers 
| Seizing goods and giving no statement of 
| the cause, leaving the owner or agent in 
difficulty and embarrassment as to the rea- 
| Son why they were seized. As early as 


not be necessary for me to enlarge upon 


bee month of August last the Commis- 
it. 


sioners of Customs published a notification 


The House must have seen that the| on the subject, and I think it only fair to 
object of the Government, in the arrange- | state to the House what they have done of 
ments which my right hon. Friend pro-/ their own accord, after the observations 
posed, to do away with ad valorem duties, ‘which have been made on those important 


is chiefly to get rid of the great difficulties | officers. In the month of August. they 
which are involved in the entries of such | published this notification :— 


goods, and their valuation for Customs|  ,, The Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs 
duties ; and the report of the Committee | hereby give notice that directions have been given 
bears me out in the belief that this is by | to their officers that, whenever they seize or stop 
far the most fruitful source of contention | any vessel, boat, or goods, they are to furnish to 


between the commercial community and 
the Government. The object of the im- 
porter is to introduce articles of the very 
highest quality, at the lowest rate of duty, 
and in proportion to the amount of duty is 
the temptation to declare articles below 
their value. When the duties were re- 
duced to small and moderate rates, the 
number of disputes was greatly lessened; 
and with the same view the Government 
propose, as my right hon. Friend stated 
on Monday, to repeal all ad valorem duties 
as far as possible, for the purpose of mak- 
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| the owner or agent a written notice, specifying 
| the grounds of such detention.” 
| 


So far, then, as that complaint is con- 
| cerned, it is entirely met by this notifica- 
, tion, that no goods shall be seized without 

a written notice to the proprietor or agent 
‘of the cause of that detention. The next 

serious imputation under this head was, 
,that the Board of Customs was a sort of 
‘secret tribunal—a species of small Star 

Chamber, where causes were decided with- 
' out the knowledge of the parties interested, 
| and no fair means allowed persons to pro- 
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teet themselves and defend their property. 
- But whatever just grounds there may have 
been for that imputation, I hope that an- 
other circular, which was issued by the 
Commissioners on the 23rd of August last, 
will entirely remove that objection :— 

“The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs 
hereby give notice, that they will be prepared, in 
any case of seizure in London, under the Customs 
laws, upon application being made to them in 
writing, and where the owner of the goods, &c. 
may be desirous of such a course, to appoint one 
of the members of the Board to take the evidence 
on oath, of the merchants or other parties claim- 
ing the property on the one side, and of the de- 
taining officers on the other, supported by that of 
any witnesses that may be necessary for the pro- 
per investigation of the case, and to report the 
same for the Board’s decision, agreeably to the 
practice observed in cases of complaints, by mer- 
chants and others, against officers.” 


So that now every person having goods 
seized or a complaint brought by an officer 
of Customs, may, if he think right, have 
the case heard in open court by one of the 
Commissioners, and may have the officers 
and his own witnesses brought face to face 
aud examined upon oath; he therefore has 
all the security which he possibly ean have 
in any court whatever. I need only say, 
with those two regulations the Government 
entirely concur. But then it may be said 
these regulations are inapplicable to the 
outports, and that it is the duty of the 
Government to confer similar advantages 
to those conferred on the port of London. 
It is provided by the Minute passed by the 
Treasury, that a similar inquiry may take 
place before the colleetor or controller of 
the port where the question arises; that 
the merchant may have the case tried be- 
fore either of those officers in open court, 
the same as he can in London, so that the 
advantage will be extended to the smallest 
port, and no person will have his goods 
seized, or an information raised against 
him, without an opportunity, if he wishes 
it, of having it heard in open court, of 
having his witnesses confronted with the 
Custom-house officers, and of having all 
examined upon oath. 
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I should also say, | 
upon this subject, that greater power is | should the action go against him. 
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very great importance—the law of coats 
and penalties. An impression prevailed 
that the Crown was not placed on an 
equality with the subject in regard to the 
prosecution and defence of Custom-house 
cases. The state of the law is this: with 
regard to civil cases, that is, where the 
Commissioners of Customs bring actions 
for the recovery of bonds which are dis- 
puted, or where any simple question of law 
arises, they stand exactly in the position 
of subject to subject; the defendant, if 
successful, receives costs of the Crown, as 
the Crown recovers costs of the defendant. 
For the recovery of penalties for offences 
by smuggling, the rule has hitherto been 
that each party pays his own costs— 
that is, the Customs never recover from 
the defendant, and the defendant has no 
claim against the Customs. With regard 
to the third class, and which includes the 
great majority of cases which appear as 
Custom-house prosecutions, where goods 
are seized and penalties sued for, un- 
doubtedly the law at present entitles the 
Crown to demand a bond of 100/. before 
going into court. If the defendant be suc- 
cessful, he has no claim against the Crown 
for his costs. If the Crown be successful, 
it has a claim against the defendant for 
costs, but which claim is generally confined 
to the bond of 100I., taken in the first in- 
stance. Looking at this question, involy- 
ing as it does important constitutional con- 
siderations, we have come to the conclu. 
sion on the whole, having regard to the 
altered tone and feeling in the time we 
now live, that the period has arrived when 
the Crown should be placed in exactly the 
same condition as the subject—that if the 
Crown is right in its prosecution it shall 
have a claim for costs against the subject, 
and if wrong the subject shall have a claim 
for costs against the Crown. It has been 
suggested to us that it very frequently 
happens, in cases of a vessel or goods 
being seized, that we either have a nomi- 
nal owner or no owner at all, or some per- 
son entirely incapable of bearing costs, 
It has 


given to the landing surveyors of amending | been suggested, that before we go into 


the entries in all eases of small amounts, 
without an appeal to the Board, which 
creates unnecessary and considerable de- 
lay; and we have desired the Commis- 
sioners to watch the effect of this change, 
and, if they see no reason to the contrary, 
to extend it not only to London, but to all 
the ports in the kingdom. The next point 
on which the Committee report is one of 





court we ought to require security for 
costs, if successful. That seems a very 
reasonable proposition; but considering, on 
the one hand, that I may preclude poor 
men who are unable to furnish security for 
costs from making a fair defence of them- 
selves, and considering, on the other, that 
we (the Crown) are in possession of the 
goods seized, I think we may venture to 
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allow the law to remain as between subject 
and subject. Therefore, as regards costs 
for penalties, the Crown will now stand as 
subjects do towards each other—no se- 
curity will be demanded in cases of sei- 
zures, and the Crown pays costs in the 
event of being unsuccessful. There is 
another most important alteration pro- 
posed with regard to these prosecutions. 
It has been suggested by the Committee 
whether a cheaper, quicker, and more 
economical tribunal connot be appealed 
to in cases involving only small amounts. 
I think we should show ourselves insensible 
of the great advantages derived from the 
establishment of County Courts, were we 
to pass over that observation of the Com- 
mittee without fecling that, in certain cases, 
the great time and costs involved in Ex- 
chequer trials may be avoided. We there- 
fore recommend, and the Treasury Minute 
authorises, the Customs Commissioners to 
include in their Bill a provision making it 
imperative on the Crown to resort, where 
the duties and penalties do not exceed 
1007., to the County Courts, or such other 
tribunals as the Treasury may direct, as 
being most suitable to the localities where 
the cases arise. We have given the choice 
to the defendant to have his case removed 
into a higher court, and tried by a jury, if 
he think fit. We have also made provision 
that the Custom-house Commissioners may 
apply to the Treasury if they can show 
peculiar circumstances in any case—be- 
cause it sometimes happens that in cases 
of small amount, large and complicated 
principles are involyed—to remove it into 
a higher court, and the Treasury have the 
power to grant that application. But in 
every instance, where the interest involved 
does not exceed 100/., the Custom-house 
officer will be, as a rule, obliged to resort 
to the smaller courts, with power for the 
defendant to remove the case into a higher 
court to be tried before a jury, if he 
wishes. And further, in cases involving 
even larger amounts, and without any 
limit, if the Customs certify that from the 
simple nature of the case it may be left to 
the local tribunal, the Treasury shall au- 
thorise them to do so. There is a com- 
plaint made that if the defendant finds 
himself aggrieved, he can only bring an 
action against the officer in whose name 
the prosecution has been conducted. If 
a merchant have his goods seized, be put 
to great expense and enormous inconveni- 
ence, and at the end of a protracted in- 
quiry find that he can only bring his action 
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for damages against the Custom-house offi- 
cer, he is undoubtedly placed in a very awk- 
ward and disadvantageous position. But as 
the law stands, I believe it will be found 
that no Custom-house officer having made 
a seizure, can bring any action, except by 
consent of the Board of Customs or by the 
Attorney General—that in practice the 
Commissioners of Customs must be con- 
sidered the real plaintiffs, although the 
action is brought in the name of the offi- 
cer. But, however, if there is any uncer- 
tainty in the state of the Jaw, the Treasury 
Minute, which we have now passed, makes 
it imperative that every action brought in 
the shape of penalties under the Customs 
laws shall be brought, if not nominally, yet 
really, by the Commissioners of Customs— 
that they, under all circumstances, shall be 
the parties to be held responsible for the 
acts of their officers and agents. So, in 
future, any action for damages brought by 
a merchant for wrongful seizure, for wrong- 
ful detention, or for wrongful prosecution, 
shall lie directly against the Commissioners 
of Customs, and not against the Custom- 
house officers. Another thing is the eom- 
plaint as to the limit of time within which 
actions must be brought against the Com- 
missioners of Customs or their officers. By 
the present law all actions must be brought 
within six months of the cause of action. 
arising. It not unfrequently happens that 
the trial in which the person is concerned 
is postponed over that period, and whilst 
uncertain and ignorant of the result, he will 
not commence his action. To remedy that 
evil, we have directed that in future the 
limit shall not be six months within the 
cause of action arising, but that within one 
month of the final determination of the 
court, the defendant shall have the right 
to bring any action for damages against 
the Commissioners of Customs. We pro- 
pose to go further, and to permit such ac- 
tions to be brought against the Commis- 
sioners of Customs in the County Court, 
when the amount sued for would bring it, 
in ordinary cases, within that tribunal. 
Another complaint is, that the Govern- 
ment has no prescription as to time within 
which proceedings must be taken. I think 
on this head there is some mistake. The 
usual limitation of six years runs with re- 
gard to the Crown as with individuals in 
every civil case; but, with respect to ac- 
tions for penalties, the Crown is prescribed 
to a much shorter period of time, within 
three years, and as to similar cases brought 
before magistrates, to six months. We 
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eonsider, therefore, there is no necessity 
to make any alteration in this particular, 
as the Crown is placed in no better posi- 
tion, but in rather a worse position than the 
subject, with regard to it. Here again the 
Committee report that it is desirable that 
where the penalties and duties on goods 
seized do not amount to more than 1001., 
they should he brought before some cheap- 
er tribunal than the Court of Exchequer. 
Now, with regard to that, as in the case to 
which I before alluded, we propose to di- 
rect that in all cases where the penalties 
and duties do not amount to more than 
100/., all actions shall be brought before 
some cheaper and quicker tribunal, and that 
the case may be decided by application to 
the County Court, or to such other and 
cheaper tribunal as the Treasury may au- 
thorise. Now I come to the next recom- 
mendation of the Committee, which has 
reference to a most important subject— 
that of the transit trade. There is no de- 
partment connected with the commerce of 
this country which so strikingly shows the 
prosperity of our navigation and commerce 
as the transit trade. It may be remem- 
bered, when we had frequent discussions 
on the navigation laws in this House, some 
three years ago, there was one great and 
important advantage which we anticipated 
from the change in those laws, that we 
would be able, by making up assorted car- 
goes to the United States, to extend ma- 
terially the shipping trade of this country, 
and that we should induce those European 
countries which before sent their goods at 
great inconvenience and expense to them- 
selves to various parts of the world, to use 
this country, if facilities were granted to 
them, as a depét from whence their goods 
might be despatched to all parts of the 
world. That anticipation has been in a 
most remarkable degree realised. The ar- 
rangements made to give facilities to this 
trade have chiefly been made at the ports 
of London, Liverpool, Hull, Goole, Grims- 
by, and Southampton; and the arrange- 
ments are, that goods may be landed from 
the ships of foreign countries, despatched 
in vans on railways, unopened and unex- 
amined, across the country to other ports, 
again to be embarked for other countries. 
Thus, for instance, goods go from Hull 
across the country to Liverpool, from one 
ship almost directly to the other, without 
being examined or disturbed. To this ar- 
rangement, it is true, several objections 
have been raised—and objections, some of 
them, of considerable importance—such as 
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that goods prohibited by our regulations— 
such as books in contravention of copy- 
right, or goods with marks in imitation of 
British makers, might be imported in those 
that were not examined, or that there might 
be mixed up with them goods otherwise 
contravening the Custom laws. Now no 
doubt there is considerable force in these 
objections; but on consideration we have 
thought that it would not be desirable to 
withhold the facilities to which I have re- 
ferred. If people find it for their interest 
to counterfeit British marks on their goods, 
and if those goods are examined and stop- 
ped here, we shall only force them to send 
those goods by another route, where we 
shall have no control over them whatever. 
If we revert to the plan that was formerly 
in use, and compel goods to be opened be- 
fore they pass, we shall only direct the 
trade into other channels, but we shall not 
in the slightest degree put an end to the 
practice. We have therefore resolved that 
goods shall be landed, put into railway 
vans, carried, under the superintendence 
of a Custom-house officer, from one port 
of the country to another, and so embarked 
and re-exported to other parts of the world, 
without having been opened or in the 
slightest degree touched. That advantage 
has only been partially in existence for the 
last two years; but its great success, the 
remarkable influence which it has already 
exercised over the trade of this country, 
has been too important for me to pass it 
over without notice. Last year the goods 
which passed in transitu through this coun- 
try—goods which before the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws were altogether excluded 
from British ships trading with the United 
States, were, among others, and indepen- 
dent of goods entered by value, to which I 
shall hereafter advert :—Butter, 203 ewt.; 
cheese, 5,026 ewt.; corks, 15,040 lbs.; 
grain, all kinds, 1,641 ewt.; ditto, 8,637 
qrs.; glass, all kinds, 44,446 ewt.; ditto, 
131,598 Ibs. ; spirits, all kinds, 400,852 
gals.; sugar, 21,482 ewt.; wine, all kinds, 
78,874 gals.; tobacco, 1,474,160 lbs. But 
there is another description of goods not 
requiring specification, but which consist of 
silk, leather, woollen, and cotton manufac- 
tures, watches, perfumery, confectionery, 
and other manufactured goods, which pass- 
ed through this country during last year, 
amounting in value to no less a sum than 
3,414,4511.; and during the last month, 
the month of March, the value of goods 
that have passed through the country was 
420,000/7., or at the rate of 5,000,0000, 
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sterling per annum. The effect that this 
has had upon the shipping trade of the 
country has been something which, I think, 
is very remarkable; and I wish to eall the 
attention of the House to the circumstance, 
because I wish to base upon these facts 
some important recommendations with re- 
gard to the Customs regulations. Now, 
I wish to call the attention of the House to 
the shipping in the port of Liverpool during 
the last six years—that is to say, three 
years before the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws and the granting of these new facili- 
ties, and the last three years that have 
elapsed since those events. I take Liver- 
pool, because that is the port whence a 
large portion of goods passing in transit 
are exported. The table which I hold in 
my hand shows the shipping entered in- 
ward and outward at Liverpool in these 
periods, 1845, 1848, and 1852, distin- 
guishing British from Foreign :— 


1845. 1848. 1852, 

Britisu. TONS. TONS. TONS. 
Inwards ...... 914,352... 840,000... 1,055,000 
Outwards..... 924,097... 977,000... 1,130,000 





Total British... 1,838,449.,.1,817,000... 2,185,000 


Forse. 
Inwards ...... 492,189... 553,000... 792,000 
Outwards..... 488,376... 554,000... 808,000 





TI. Brit. & For...2,819,014,..2,924,000...3,786,000 


Thus we find entered inwards and out- 
wards, in the port of Liverpool, in 1845, 
of British tounage, 1,838,449 tons, while 
the total tonnage was 2,819,014 tons. 


{COMMONS} 





In 1848, the last year of the old system, 
there were entered inwards and outwards, 
of British ships, 1,817,000 tons, and the | 
total 2,924,000; so that between these | 
two periods there was a slight decline of 
British shipping, and a slight increase of 
105,000 tons on the total. ut now see 
what was the state of matters in the course | 
of last year. There were entered inwards | 
and outwards, in the port of Liverpool, in | 
1852, instead of 1,817,000 tons of British | 
shipping, no less than 2,185,000 tons; 
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are to be attributed entirely to the transit 
trade—I know they are not; but when [ 
show that goods to the value of five millions 
have passed in transit through this country, 
I think I have a right to say that a large 
portion of the increase is to be so attributed, 
Well now, it is the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that every possible facility, consistent 
with a due security against fraud, should 
be given to this trade, We expose our 
ships to competition with all the world; 
and it is, therefore, our first and bounden 
duty to afford the ships of this country all 
the facilities that we can to make them 
the carriers of the world, The Treasury 
Minute, therefore, which we have passed 
provides and calls upon the Commissioners 
of Customs to extend these facilities to all 
towns where railway communications ex- 
ist, and where such goods arrive. In the 
town of Grimsby, for instance, and other 
towns of importance, the arrangement we 
have made is this, that on the arrival of a 
ship the goods are immediately removed 
from the ship to a railway van, where they 
are taken under the charge of a Custom- 
house officer to Liverpool, and there re- 
shipped to the Brazils, or the United 
States, or any other part of the world 
without being disturbed; and still more, in 
order to give still greater facilities, whereas 
the law renders it necessary that each pro- 
prietor must give a bond to the Customs 
for the amount of the duty to which his 
goods are liable, we have made arrange- 
ments to take a single bond from those 
railway companies who are willing to give 
it, so that the proprietors may be altogether 
relieved, and we shall then hold the rail- 
way companies responsible for the safe 
delivery of those goods to a bonding port 
on the other side of the island. The Com- 
mittee suggest, however, other facilities, 
which, I am sorry to say, we find it impos- 
sible to accede to. It has been suggested 
that similar facilities should be given to 
coasting vessels which we have already 
conceded to railways. I need not say to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Alderman 


while the total tonnage amounted to, Thompson), who is well acquainted with 
3,785,000; so that where during the first mercantile affairs, that the risk of sending 
period of three years before the Naviga-| goods by coasting vessels and by railways 
tion Laws were repealed there was a slight under the care of Custom-house officers 
decline in the tonnage of British shipping, | are two very different things. It must be 
and only an increase of 105,000 tons upon | plain and apparent to every one, that were 
the whole; during the last three years|we to allow goods to be reshipped in 
there has been an increase of 368,000 | coasting vessels without being examined, 
tons of British shipping, and of 861,000 | tobacco might be entered as flax—or, in 
tons upon the whole. 1 think these facts | short, that we should open the door to an 


are most important—I do not say they | extent of smuggling that would be per- 
Mr. J, Wilson 
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fectly frightful, and of which we could not 
tell the extent. We therefore think it 
impossible to concede this advantage with- 
out danger to the revenue and danger to 
the fair trader, of allowing goods to be 
sent on by coasting vessels without being 
examined. But with regard to goods 
which have been examined, we of course 
have no intention to withdraw the privilege 
which is already enjoyed, of removing them 
from one bonded warehouse to another, 
whether by coasting vessels or any other 
conveyance; because, when the Custom- 
house officers have once examined the 
goods, the duty can be levied in one 
bonded warehouse as well as another. 
Bui we also propose to introduce another 
important modification, which is not re- 
commended by the Committee. At pre- 
sent, as the hon. Gentleman opposite 
knows well, there are large transactions 
going on between London and Liverpool, 
of goods being removed in bond; and in 
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sury shall grant the order or not, but as a 
warrant to the Custom-house officer of the 
extent and character of the transaction, so 
that no improper use may be made of it. 
The Treasury orders will be issued, on ap- 
plication, as a matter of course. They 
are only intended to prevent persons from 
importing arms for politieal or other pur- 
poses, that would be in contravention of 
the law. 

Mr. MITCHELL here asked what were 
the intentions of the Government with re- 
gard to the size of packages ? 

Mr. J. WILSON : I am obliged to my 
hon. Friend for recalling my attention to 
this subject. The Committee observe that 
the law which limits the size of packages 
in which goods are conveyed, and which 
applies to those cases where it might 
afford facilities for smuggling, should be 
altered so far as regards such goods im- 
ported for the purpose of being re-ex- 
With regard to spirits, tobacco, 


each individua! case the merchant must | and such goods, the law provides that they 
give a separate bond for the amount of the | shall not be imported in packages below a 


duty in each transaction. 


Until lately he | certain size, because if they were, the fa- 


was called upon to sign a bond for double cilities for smuggling would be greatly 


the duty—he is now called upon for one- 
half. But we think it will add to the 


| 
| 


increased. I have to call the attention of 
my hon. Friend to the fact, that such a 


facility of these transactions, if we take | distinction, if attempted, would open the 
one bond, to run for a given time, which | door to simple and easy frauds, and afford 


will cover the whole amount of the trans- 
actions that are likely to occur during that 
time, and to cover the risk. By these 
means we hope to reduce to the greatest 
minimum the amount of trouble necessary 
in these transactions, while we in no way 
endanger the security of the revenue. I 
hope the great suceess which, I have 
shown, has already attended the facilities 
afforded to the transit of goods, will induce 
hon. Gentlemen to feel that the Govern- 
ment will be justified in extending to 
them still further facilities. There is only 
one small and comparatively unimportant 
part of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee which I shall notice. They, say, 
‘* Your Committee see no fiscal reason why 
the importation of arms of all kinds, 
whether in transit or for home consump- 
tion, should be prohibited.” Upon this I 
have to say, that the Government see no 
reason for prohibiting the importation of 
arms in transitu, and that arms imported 
from all countries may pass in transit; but 
with this precaution, that in each ease the 
party importing arms shall apply to the 
Treasury for an order, not with any view 
of making it a question whether the Trea- 





all the facility for smuggling, which the 
existing distinction is intended to prevent. 
Suppose that a ship were approaching our 
shores, and that the Custom-house officers, 
on boarding her, were to find small casks 
of brandy, amounting only to ten gallons; 
the captain might say, ‘‘ Oh, these are for 
re-exportation; ’’ we should have no means 
of knowing whether the goods were really 
for re-exportation or were in the ship with 
a view to being smuggled for home con- 
sumption, and thus all facilities would be 
afforded for smuggling. But I can assure 
my hon. Friend that the practice adopted 
by the Commissioners of Customs will meet 
his views, because there are certain specific 
regulations which have received the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury, which will allow the 
importation of small packages; but secu- 


‘rity will be taken, before the permission is 


given, that these small packages are really 
to be re-exported. Brandy in fifteen gal- 
lon casks may thus be imported for re-ex- 
portation to Mexico, Peru, and Chili, and 
wine in small cases of from one to two 
dozen bottles, but with the distinct intima- 
tion to the Custom-house that it is the inten- 
tion of the importer to export them, notice of 
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this fact having been given beforehand, so 
that there may be no excuse for evasion or 
fraud. Butit is clear that if these regulations 
are to be ofa general nature, you may bring 
in whole cargoes under pretence that they 
are for re-exportation by parties who may 
land them at various parts along the coast, 
who, if boarded, and if challenged as to 
their intentions, might say, ‘‘ Oh, it is for 
re-exportation.”’ That would be a facility 
for smuggling which we do not feel justi- 
fied in conceding. The next point of the 
Committee’s Report is with regard to fines 
on shipping. They say— 
**Your Committee is of opinion that the criminal | 
responsibility of the crews of vessels for an act of 
smuggling on their part, ought, in most cases, to 
be a sufficient security to the revenue, and that it 
is therefore not expedient to detain the ship, or to 
fine the owner, excepting when the fraud has been | 
committed by the captain or chief mate, or when | 
such extensive preparations for fraud have been 
detected as to argue great negligence on their 
part.” | 
Now, as far as regards this reeommenda-' 
tion, Her Majesty’s Government not only 
concur in it, but the practice at present is 
completely in accordance with it. Because 
I find it is enacted by Parliament that if a 
case of smuggling has occurred without 
the privity or wilful neglect of the owner 
or the officers, then the Commissioners of 
Customs are authorised and required to de- 
liver the vessel to the owner. I have been 
particularly careful in making inquiry upon 
this subject, and, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, this is really the state of | 
the case, that it is the rarest possible thing | 
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and commerce of the country, is one that 
well deserves the consideration of this 
House. It is little more than 100 years 
since it was first proposed by Sir Robert 
Walpole; but he was compelled by the 
rudeness of the mobs which attacked Mem- 
bers of Parliament on their way down to 
the House, by petitions from the City of 
London, and by a state of insubordination, 
amounting almost to civil disruption in the 
country, to abandon it. It is a curious 
fact, that an institution which is now re- 
garded by us—I may say by the whole 
commercial world—as one that gives com- 
merce so many advantages, and which has 
in this country been peculiarly fruitful of 
great and striking results, should first 
have been proposed by Sir Robert Walpole, 
in 1733, and then abandoned from the 
causes to which I have referred. He then, 
for the first time, proposed to the House 
of Commons to adopt the bonding system 


| with regard to tobacco and wine. At that 


time the practice was for the merchant, on 
importing the goods, to pay the duty; and 
when he re-exported them he received a 
drawback. That this system of drawbacks 
led to much fraud, there can be no doubt. 
Whether the merchants of that day were 
influenced by that consideration in oppos- 
ing the system, it is not for me to say; but 
certain it is that the system was opposed 
by them, and that the Members for the 
City of London, under the direction of the 
Corporation, opposed it in the most stren- 
uous manner, and the Members who sup- 
ported it were mobbed in coming down to 


for a vessel to be detained unless the cap-| the House, so that the House passed re- 
tain or the owners have been privy to the | solutions that they would not be deterred 
fraud; and if that is not so, the vessel is! from the discharge of their duty by the 
immediately and at once released without influence of mobs; but notwithstanding, 
any fine. Therefore, as far as I have after the Bill had been read a first and 
been able to make out, I believe that the | second time, and had passed the Commit- 
practice and the law are sufficient as they | tee, but before it was reported, the matter 
stand to carry out the recommendations of | wore so serious an aspect in the country 
the Committee. They are recommenda-| that Sir Robert called a meeting of his 
tions in which we entirely concur; and if it friends, and you will find in the Parlia- 
can be shown that the present practice is mentary History for 1733 this short anec- 
not sufficient to carry out the spirit of | dote :— 
these recommendations, we shall be ready 
to consider any alterations that may be) “ Se the omting a a the report ~~ to be 
sugge ted witl | 4 r, 7 received, Sir Robert pole summoned a meet- 
is — of a san § esl gy aan — ing of the principal Members who had supported 
. » aud OF great | the Bill. ‘The meeting was largely attended, and 
importance—I refer to the system of bond- | he reserved his own opinion till the last: “Most 
ing in warehouse. An institution of this | were for persevering, and they argued that as.all 
kind, to which we owe, perhaps more than | taxes were obnoxious, there would be anend to the 
to any other commercial regulation what- functions of the Legislature if this intimidation 
© were submitted to. Sir Robert heard them all to 
ever, the enormous growth of our trade, 


i beraee- ; , . | an end, and then he’ sliortly addressed them, and 
and which is identified with the industry | told them that he was ‘conscious that) he meant 
Mr. J. Wilson | ; 
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well, but that in the present temper of the country 
the measure could not be carried without an armed 
force—that there would be an end to the liberties 
of England if supplies were to be carried by the 
sword—and that if it were resolved to persist in 
the measure, he must beg leave to tender his 
resignation, for that he would not be a Minister 
to force taxes from the people by the sword.” 
Accordingly the Bill was allowed to drop. 
It was postponed to a day on which Par- 
liament was not likely to sit; and from 
1733 the country was deprived of the ad- 
vantages of this measure in consequence 
of mobs instigated by the merchants of 
London. But in 1803 we obtained the 
advantages of the system, and in conse- 
quence a great extension of the warehouses 
attached to the docks. 

Now in the report of the Committee 
there is one complaint which is extremely 
just. The House will remember that the 
system of bonding is this:—You import 
goods, and instead of paying the duty at 
once, you get credit for it till you want 
your goods, and you leave the goods 
in the possession of the Crown, as a se- 
curity for the duty. That is the theory. 
The original importer, the party who en- 
ters the goods in the first place, appears 
as liable to the Crown. The Crown knows 
no other owner of the goods, But the 
practice now is for these goods to be sold 
over and over again without being taken 
out of the bond; and it frequently happens 
that in the course of five, or ten, or fifteen 
years, the goods may have passed through 
six or eight, or any number of hands, from 
the time of the original proprietor, who is 
then as little cognisant of the existence of 
the goods as any one could be. Now it 
certainly is a great hardship when, on an 
investigation made perhaps twenty years 
after the goods have been entered, it is 
found that a large portion of them has 
been abstracted, that the original importer 
should be liable for duty to the full amount 
of the quantity landed. And yet it will 
be seen, if no other provision is made, that 
that would be the natural consequence. 
The way in which we propose to remedy 
this state of things is this: —The importer 
will at first do exactly as he does at pre- 
sent; he will be liable to the Crown; but 
if he part with the possession of the goods, 
he may then re-enter them in the name of 
the person who has purchased them, the 
goods being weighed, or measured, or 
gauged, as the case may be, so that he 
shall no longer be responsible for the duty, 
except for that part which is then deficient 
beyond the natural wasteage which is al- 
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lowed by law; and, that small amount of 
duty paid, the goods will then remain at 
the responsibility and the risk of the new 
owner, Another proposition we have to 
make, according to the suggestion of the 
Committee, is, that the Customs shall be 
obliged every five years to take stock of 
the goods entrusted to their care. At 
first sight it may appear that this is a 
serious thing for the Customs to under- 
take; but practically I believe it will on 
the whole be easy, because it will not be a 
stock-taking at one and the same time of 
all the goods under their care, but the 
stock will be taken from day to day, of 
the goods which were entered on each 
particular day five years before. Now, the 
great bulk of the goods is cleared out in 
less than five years—wine and a few other 
descriptions of goods are the only excep- 
tions as a rule. We propose that on the 
stock being taken, the duty shall be paid 
upon any deficiency, if there be any defi- 
ciency beyond that allowed by law, and 
that then the remainder shall be re-entered 
in the name of the new owner. By these 
measures we provide for two things: we 
remove the hardship to which persons are 
now subjected of being called on to pay 
the duty on goods which they parted with 
years before, and we prevent persons from 
selling goods inadvertently as being of a 
certain quantity, when by accident or by 
leakage they have been diminished below 
that amount. We hope by the practice 
of re-entering to meet these evils. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Will every fresh 
transfer require a fresh entry ? 

Mr. J. WILSON: We mean that every 
person who has goods in bond, and who 
sells them, shall be at liberty—there will 
be no compulsion—but if he chooses he 
may re-enter his goods and pass them at 
the time he sells them to the person to 
whom they are sold. It will be a transfer, 
and he will be at liberty to transfer the 
responsibility with the property. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Are they to be re- 
weighed ? 

Mr. J. WILSON: That is done with 
regard to all sorts of the more valuable 
goods sold by reweight at present. [‘*No, 
no!”’] But however that may be now, 
it will be an arrangement between the 
parties themselves, and it cannot be said 
that the seller will then have any reason 
to complain. Now, with regard to taking 


stock, it has been suggested to me that 
the change will involve a great deal of 
All we say is this—we wish to 
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make a trial of it. If merchants find that 
itis inconvenient and troublesome to them, 
we have no reason to persist in incurring 
the trouble and expense. We wish to 
make the experiment; if it should succeed, 
we shall persevere; if it is proved to be 
onerous or inconvenient to the merchants, 
I do not think the Custom House will have 
any wish to persevere in the scheme. But 
it has also been suggested to me, that it 
may rather be a convenience than other- 
wise to merchants to be reminded at such 
intervals of odd packages of goods lying 
over, and perhaps forgotten and overlooked. 
There is another point in the warehousing 
system on which I wish to make one or 
two observations. There are, at present, 
three classes of bonded warehouses: first, 
those of special security; next, those of 
ordinary security, where the warehouse- 
keeper comes under a bond, and the mer- 
chant under none; and, third, those also 
of ordinary security, where the merchant 
gives the bond, and the warehouse-keeper 
none. We think that all these distine- 
tions are absurd and unnecessary, and 


that there is no reason whatever why they | 


should not all be put upon the same foot- 
ing. We propose, therefore, that ware- 
houses should be all of one elass, and that 
in all of them the warehouse-keeper should 
be responsible to the Crown for any defi- 
ciency beyond that which is allowed by 
law, in the same way as he is responsible 
to his customer for the safe keeping of his 
goods. We think that there is a hardship 
and an evil in the multiplication of bonds, 
and as we have a bond from the warehouse- 
keeper, we think that it is unnecessary to 
trouble the merchant for a bond in each 
particular case. 

Mr. MITCHELL: What do you pro- 
pose with regard to removing goods from 
one floor to another ? 

Mr. J. WILSON: I ought to say in 
regard to that, that nothing is to be re- 
moved from one floor to another without 
being entered in the book always kept for 
the purpose, and which the officer signs, 
and which, if not neglected, is a perfect 
security to the warehouse-keeper. The 
next subject is the interesting one of pas- 
sengers’ baggage, with respect to which 
the Committee recommend that it should 
be examined on board. [Mr. W. Wittiams: 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Member for Lam- 
beth has experienced the inconvenience of 
the present system, like all the rest of us. 
I have taken a great deal of pains upon 
the subject, and there can be no better 
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proof of the pains I have taken than the 
modifications we are about to introduce. 
At Liverpool, the privilege is conceded to 
passengers by the North American steam- 
ers of having their luggage examined on 
board. But it must be obvious that in 
vessels of the size of the Liverpool steam- 
ers, with comparatively few passengers, 
with plenty of space on the decks, and an 
hour or two being of little consequence 
compared with the long voyage, it must be 
obvious that that is a very different case 
from the small steamers that come from 
short voyages up the Thames. The only 
place where I have found the system of 
having luggage examined on deck is at 
Antwerp, and I have no doubt that many 
hon. Gentlemen have, like myself, found it 
extremely agreeable to eseape from the 
labours of this House, in the middle of 
August, and after steaming up the Scheldt, 
reaching Antwerp the following morning, 
and by the aid of having your luggage 
examined on deck, being able to depart 
by the first railway train, and catch a 
glimpse of the Rhine before nightfall. It 
certainly then seems a great contrast to 
the comparatively clumsy system that pre- 
vails in England. But in all sublunary 
matters there is unfortunately a dark as 
well as a bright side, and I have experienced 
the dark as well as the bright side of this 
plan; for it has more than once occurred to 
me, that, landing there in a soaking rain, 
my luggage has been exposed on the deck 
without the slightest shelter, and that has 
been productive of the greatest inconve- 
nience, as well as loss of time. I think 
therefore that, upon the whole, things are 
better managed in this country. The diffi- 
culty in our case arises from the fact that 
steamers are arriving in the Thames at all 
hours of the four-and-twenty, and from the 
fact that many of them are so small as to 
have no convenience for the examination. 
Passengers arriving at four o’clock in the 
morning in the winter, would feel them- 
selves greatly inconvenienced by being 
roused from their berths to have their lug- 
guge examined, between Gravesend and 
London; but then I must say that there 
are constant complaints from passengers 
who, by the delay in their arrival, caused 
by the examination of their luggage, are 
prevented getting off by the trains and 
reaching their homes as soon as they wish 
to do. And being the mere anxious to 
reach their home the nearer they approach 
it, they naturally become impatient when 
they get to London Bridge, and cannot go 
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by the first train, by which they might be 
able to reach even Edinburgh or Dublin 
the same day, if not detained in order to 
have their luggage examined. Now, we 
propose to deal with this matter by a 
middle course—namely, that every passen- 
ger who has one or two packages, may 
have them examined between Gravesend 
and London without any detention; and all 
persons having a great number of packages 
may have a carpet-bag examined on board, 
provided it contains no articles liable to 
duty, it being necessary that such articles 
should go to the Custom House to be 
charged. That plan, I think, under all the 
circumstances, will be more convenient for 
the public, and more consistent with the 
safety of the revenue, than any other ar- 
rangement that could be adopted. With re- 
gard to large quantities of luggage, the ware- 
houses now used will still be open, and the 
same means of examination will take place. 
With regard to Dover, we have made ar- 
rangements for the night train arriving 
from Paris to be examined on its arrival 
at London Bridge; and with respect to 
Folkestone, instructions have been given 
that every possible facility should be afford- 
ed by the Customs officers from time to 
time. The next subject to which the Com- 
mittee advert is, the hours of attendance 
at the Custom House; and they recommend 
that the hours should be from seven in the 
morning to five in the afternoon, and for 
in-doors from eight till four. I must in- 
form the House that a few years ago regu- 
lations were adopted for all parts of the 
kingdom with regard to the hours of at- 
tendance; but it was immediately found 
that so great was the variety of the cir- 
cumstances under which the trade of dif- 
ferent ports was carried on, that one uni- 
form rule could not be applied alike to all 
cases, and the Commissioners were there- 
fore obliged to adapt the rules to the con- 
venience of the varying wants of the trade. 
At Hull, at the present moment, the men 
are at work from six in the morning to six 
in the evening, with an hour for breakfast 
and dinner; but there the men all live 
close to their employment. At Liverpool, 
and also at the port of London, on the 
other hand, the officers living at a great 
distance from their work, a different ar- 
rangement, suitable to the character of the 
trade, has to be adopted. Upon this’subject 
the Commissioners of Customs have thought 
it advisable to consult with the dock au- 
thorities, whose opinion they were anxious 
to have, whether any improvement could 
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be made with respect to the hours of at- 
tendance. He would read the reply which 
Mr. Powles, the Secretary of the London 
Dock Company, had made to the Board ef 
Customs on this matter. [The hon. Gen- 
tleman read the letter in question, which 
expressed the concurrence of the Directors 
of the London Dock Company in the opin- 
ion that the present hours of attendance at 
the Custom House were sufficiently ade- 
quate for all the purposes of business, ex- 
cept in extreme cases of emergency.] That 
was the answer of Mr. Powles; and the 
Commissioners of Customs are of the same 
opinion, because it must be obvious that at 
Liverpool and London, where the men live 
at a great distance from their dwellings, 
they must either resort for their refresh- 
ment to the taverns, which I think is ex- 
tremely undesirable, or they must go to 
their homes, in which case the time they 
are allowed for their meals must be extend- 
ed, which would cause greater interruption 
to business. At the same time, directions 
have been given that every assistance 
should be rendered where it is applied for, 
and specially where the merchants are 
willing to pay the officers extra for work- 
ing over-hours. Arrangements have been 
made to enable vessels to be cleared at 
much later hours in the evening than they 
used to be, and I think that they will meet 
all the necessities of the case. But it is 
not desirable to extend the hours in the 
way that has been recommended, without 
considerably increasing the emoluments of 
the officers. The Customs staff—I may 
almost call it an army—consists of upwards 
of 10,000 men, who do not consider them- 
selves at present overpaid ; and it must be 
borne in mind that the tendency of the age 
is rather towards the abridgment than 
the prolongation of the hours of labour. 
Again, when it is remembered that the 
attendance of the men is continuous, and 
without any break at all, I think the House 
will agree with me that, with the modifica- 
tions to which I have alluded, the system 
I have named is better than the laying 
down of any rigid and inflexible rule on the 
subject. I now come to a part of the 
question which is by far the most import- 
ant in the whole range of topics with which 
I have to deal, and that is as to the sim- 
plification of the entries of free goods. 
Now, undoubtedly, we have been flatter- 
ing ourselyes—and perhaps too much—for 
some years past, while we have been re- 
pealing Cifstoms duties, that we would 
thereby be enabled to affect great saving 
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of time and labour in transacting the busi- 
ness of the Customs department; but it 
ought not to be lost sight of that there is 
this wide difference between Excise and 
Customs duties, that when my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
repeals the duty on soap, for instance, there 
will be no longer any use for the officers 
who levy that duty, any more than if the 
soap duty had never existed. So with 
the glass duty and all Excise dutivs; and 
it may be taken as a canon, that if you 
would touch an Excise duty you must re- 
move it altogether if you wish to effect 
economy in your establishments. But with 
regard to the Customs the case is totally 
different, and if you relax in any degree 
the strictness with which you examine free 
goods, you are liable to bring the revenue 
into serious jeopardy. Now, what the 
Committee recommend with regard to free 
goods is this—‘‘that the ship’s manifest 
and the report of her consignee be the sole 
entry required ; that a copy of them be sent 
to the landing-waiter as his warrant ;’’ and 
that is the whole of the knowledge on 
which he is to act. Now, what is the 
manifest of a ship? It is simply a list of 
the cargo, and a list that necessarily and 
in many cases tells nothing of what the 
cargo is composed. You have so many 
packages marked so and so, from 1 to 100, 
and ‘‘ contents unknown.”” What kind of 
information can the Customs officer derive 
from a manifest with ‘‘ contents unknown?” 
And see what facilities for smuggling such 
a system would lead to. Suppose you 
have a mixed cargo of goods arriving, and 
there is a number of packages, as is fre- 
quently the case, consigned ‘‘to order” 
with a bill of lading. Those goods might 
be found to contain smuggled articles, and 
if they are detected, no person comes for- 
ward to own them—no person makes the 
individual entry, and the owner is un- 
known. The wharfinger, at whose wharf 
they arrive, clears them, because he wishes 
to get rid of the ship, or the consignee 
clears them ; and if they pass the Customs 
Officers, well and good—the owner comes, 
and presents his bill of lading, claims the 
goods as his, and takes them away. But 
suppose, on the other hand, that tobacco 
is found in the centre of a cask of potatoes. 
There is no one to own them, no entry, no 
agent, and there is an end of the matter. 
Now, in order to show the House the great 
danger we should incur by such a regula- 
tion as that, I must describe a few cases 
in which smuggling transactions of this 
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kind have been attempted on a large scale 
within a very recent period. A short time 
ago a large importation of oilcake took 
place into London (an article that is duty 
free), and it was imported in open baskets 
from Belgium, without the slightest appa- 
rent attempt to hide it. A piece broke off, 
and a Custom-house officer standing on 
shore, who came from the country and was a 
judge of oileake, picked it up and smelt it 
to judge of the quality. The smell made 
him sneeze very much, and excited his 
curiosity. On examining it very closely he 
discovered that this oileake was com- 
pressed snuff in the centre, with oileake 
on each side. As soon as this officer found 
it, the agent passing the goods, fearing 
that he would be implicated, came forward 
and gave the name of the proprietor who 
employed him, and told the officers that he 
had passed a large quantity of the same 
article from another wharf that very morn- 
ing, and which had been actually removed ; 
but in consequence of this accidental disco- 
very, they were followed and seized ; and it 
came out afterwards that there was 56 ewt. 
of oileake, and 52 ewt. of compressed snuff, 
which was liable to a duty of 1,6661. We 
had a similar case at Leith. A quantity 
of potatoes had been imported, and the bill 
of lading was made out in the name of 
Long; but no such person was known. 
The Customs officers had an intimation of 
an intention to smuggle, and on examining 
the gocds found a large quantity of tobacco 
at the bottom of five casks of potatoes; but 
in consequence of the discovery no person 
claimed them; although, had the goods 
passed, they would doubtless have been 
claimed at once. Five months afterwards, 
however, the person to whom these goods 
had been consigned, finding that he had 
not made the sum of money which he had 
expected, came and asked what reward 
would be given to him if he afforded in- 
formation of the transaction; and for some 
reward that was offered, he made disclo- 
sures to the Customs authorities, which 
led to the discovery of a very large system 
of fraud upon the revenue. I wish, by 
these instances, to show the House the 
necessity, whilst every facility is afforded 
to commerce, of taking precaution to se- 
cure the interests, not only of the revenue, 
but also of the fair trader. Ostend butter 
has now become a favourite article of con- 
sumption in London, and is largely im- 
ported. As it is fresh butter, on the 
steamboats arriving every morning there is 
great anxiety, on the part of the owners, 
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to get their goods to market, and the 
Customs officers afford every facility for 
that purpose. But what took place a short 
time ago? A number of cases of this 
butter arrived by steamer one morning, 
and the person to whom it belonged was in 
a great hurry to get it cleared. The officer 
did not weigh it, being contented with 
counting the rolls; but, with a piece of 
clean wire, probed two of the rolls, and felt 
something hard, and it was found that each 
of the rolls concealed a long tin tube, one 
of which I hold in my hand, containing fine 
tobacco, the butter being in fact a kind of 
envelope for the tobacco, and the duty upon 
each case amounted to 201. Again, at 
Liverpool, a short time ago, thirty-two 
tierees of provisions arrived from America 
and were landed, and the dock authorities 
prepared to clear them. Only one or two 
hogsheads are examined in such cases, but 
one of them happened to tumble to pieces, 
and out came a large quantity of tobacco. 
The owner never came forward, but if the 
tiereces had passed he would have brought 
the bill of lading, and claimed the goods 
next day; but as the tierces contained a 
large quantity of tobacco, which rendered 
him liable to a heavy penalty, he never 
appeared. Again, at Glasgow, lately 120 
barrels of rosin were landed from a ship. 
The rosin was run into the barrels ina 
liquid state, then allowed to congeal, and 
came here in a solid state. The officers in 
such cases examine about one barrel in 
every ten; they cut the barrel in two, and 
if all is right it is allowed to pass. Well, it 
so happened that these 120 barrels passed, 
by the parties having barrels of the right 
sort placed the most conspicuous; but from 
subsequent information the officers followed 
the goods, and on examination found that 
100 of the 120 barrels contained: in the 
centre a quantity of tobacco, the duty upon 
which was 500/. Again, a large steamer, 
the Baron Osy, arrived in the river in 
September last, with large casks of what 
was supposed to be rapeseed oil. The 
goods, being free goods, were passing with 
a slight examination, but an accident hap- 
pening, one of the pieces of a cask came 
out, and it was discovered that there was 
an internal lining ef tobacco all round the 
oil, The duty upon the tobocco thus 
attempted. to be smuggled) amounted: to 
1,5001. . While I am. upon this subject, and 
being anxious to put the House in full pos- 
session of the difficulties of the case, there 
are two ‘other instances of smuggling to 
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which I must advert—one of which is 
small, but the other is of great importance, 
as showing the practice of the Customs with 
regard to the connexion between the mates 
and crews of ships and the owners of goods. 
The City of Boulogne steamer, plying be- 
tween Boulogne and London, arrived in the 
Thames a few months ago, and in conse- 
quence of an intimation they received, the 
officers of the Customs having gone on 
board, went into the chief mate’s room, 
and found him dressing. Pointing to a 
pair of boots, the officer asked the mate 
whose they were, and he replied that they 
were his. The officer, on taking hold of 
the boots, found that there were forty 
watches in them. Upon further investiga- 
tion he found lying beside the mate, ready 
to put on, this article of dress whieh I hold 
in my hand, and which is made to go over 
the neck, covering the chest, and with 
strings to tie behind, and contains small 
holes for forty watches, and no doubt in 
half an hour the mate would have walked 
ashore like a well-dressed and large-chested 
man, with his valuable prize, had he not 
been detected in time. Now, I must refer 
to acase of a very serious nature, and I 
feel the more bound to refer to it, because 
it is one which not only has attracted a 
great deal of notice, but with regard to 
which some portion of the daily press, and 
some men of the highest standing in the 
city of London have been grossly imposed 
upon, and made—unwittingly, I am sure— 
the means of bringing the most serious 
charges, which were destitute of the slight- 
est foundation, against the most deserving 
officers of the customs. Last year, the 
case of a Mr. Marchant came before the 
hon. Gentleman who held the office which 
I have the honour now to fill. Early in 
1852, the Commissioners of Customs re- 
ceived an intimation from certain persons 
that a very large and extensive system of 
smuggling was being carried on; but the 
Chairman very properly said that the board 
could not act upon mere general informa- 
tion, but that it would do so if it received 
specific information that. would lead to the 
detection: of the parties. Two or three 
weeks afterwards, the same persons came 
back, with the distinct intimation that Mr. 
Marchant was engaged in these trans- 
aetions; and although his place of business 
was’ in Red Lion: Street, Holborn, they 
pointed to aplace ‘behind Bedford Row, 
called Jockey’s Field, where a very large 
quantity of contraband goods would be 
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found. The officers of Customs were de- 
spatched thither; they knocked at the door, 
and were admitted by a lady of very re- 
spetable appearance, of the name of Paine, 
who, on being told their errand, affected 
the greatest possible indignation, entirely 
denied all knowledge of Mr. Marchant, and 
declared that she had never heard of him 
before. The officers searched the house in 
vain, and were about to leave, when one of 
them happened, rather by accident than 
anything else, to knock against the land- 
ing of the stair with his heel, thought it 
sounded rather hollow, and, on looking, 
found a secret recess covered by a carpet ; 
and this led to the discovery of a trap-door, 
communicating with a hole, which con- 
tained eleven cases of watches, d&c., of the 
value of 5,0001. The woman became 
alarmed, and a person coming to the door, 
the officers asked him if he was Mr. Mar- 
chant. The man said, ‘* No—No,”’ and 
walked off ; but he was subsequently identi- 
fied as Mr. Marchant. The whole of the 
eases were locked, and the officers asked 
for the keys, but they were not produced, 
and they said that the cases should be 
sealed and carried to the Custom-house ; 
and if the woman would go there, or send 
any one on her behalf, they would be 
opened in their presence, and their con- 
tents noted down. The goods were re- 
moved to the Custom-house, and the solici- 
tor fur the party attended next day, when 
the goods were opened and scheduled, and 
everything was done that was necessary to 
satisfy the party that a fair account was 
taken of the godds seized. An inquiry 
began as to the proprietor of the goods, 
and a correspondence was seized, showing 
that a very extensive and organised system 
of smuggling was carried on—that the 
steamboats between the Continent and this 
country brought over the cases, which 
eame from Geneva, Boulogne, and Paris. 
The letters also spoke of men by the name 
of Monday, Tuesday, &c., and indicated 
that great discussion had gone on with 
respect to the terms upon which the smug- 
gling was conducted. Well, goods so 
seized, if not claimed within a certain 
period, would, according to the law be 
forfeited to the Crown; and no one 
appeared to own them. Mrs. Paine, 


who never denied, if not smuggling, at 

least harbouring the goods, was prose- 

cuted, and sentenced to imprisonment. 

The goods were put up for sale, when Mr. 

Marchant eame and bought a portion of 
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them in on his own account, but he had 
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never claimed them. Several months af- 
terwards, however, when the case had been 
compromised by the payment of a fine of 
2501. by Mrs. Paine, and the forfeiture of 
the goods, and there was no longer any 
danger, Mr. Marchant came forward with 
a petition, said that he been hardly dealt 
with, and begged that his property might 
be returned to him. The Board of Cus- 
toms not listening to his petition, he then 
applied to the Treasury, and the hon. 
Gentleman opposite examined the case, but 
sent a short reply, declaring that he would 
adhere to the decision of the Board of Cus- 
toms. Mr. Marchant, however, finding a 
new Government coming into office, repeat- 
ed his application to the Treasury, who, 
having inquired into the whole of the cir- 
eumstances, returned the same answer as 
the hon. Gentleman opposite had done be- 
fore. Well, this man went with his com- 
plaints to other quarters; he wrote to Mr. 
Travers, an eminent merchant in the City, 
imposing upon that gentleman, making the 
most odious charges against the officers of 
Customs, which, I regret to say, respect- 
able quarters have repeated, and deelaring 
that if they would only give him his papers 
he would prove everything. Well, what 
were the facts? The s were seized 
on the 10th of February; on the 12th the 
bill-book of the party was returned, and 
in the early part of March every serap of 
paper was returned by the officers of the 
Customs to his solicitor, who gave a re- 
ceipt to the Customs authorities; and yet, 
after giving a receipt for every one of his 
papers, the man comes forward and accuses 
the Customs authorities with withholding — 
them, and charges the officers of Customs 
with a gross abuse of their trust. Now that 
is the basis of the whole of the accusations 
against the officers of the Customs, with 
which some portions of the press have lately 
abounded. At the same time, when the offi- 
cers of the Customs have no longer a money 
interest in these seizures, they will not la- 
bour under the suspicion of being actuated 
by personal and interested motives, and will 
therefore receive a higher moral support 
from the community in the execution of 
their duty. I trust that the cireumstances 
which I have stated, every one of which I 
have the papers to prove, will exculpate 
this body of men, who have discharged 
their duty faithfully and honourably, from 
the gross and libellous charges which have 
been made against them day after day by 
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the daily press and by pamphlets, which I 
believe have been circulated among all the 
Members of this House. But there is one 
curious thing which I ought to mention, as 
it connects Mr. Marchant with the mate of 
the City of Boulogne. Among the papers 
seized was a copy of the memorial which 
the mate himself presented to the Board of 
Customs; and, more than that, one of the 
watches, which was found in the mate’s 
boots, was found to have been in Mr. Mar- 
chant’s possession, and to have been sent 
to Geneva for repair. Now these cases to 
which I have adverted I think sufficiently 
show how very eautious we must be in 
dealing with this question of the entering 
of free goods. We are disposed in every 
possible way to extend the facilities afford- 
ed, because one of the great advantages 
which were anticipated from the repeal 
of the duties upon raw materials was, 
that it would wane the expenses atten- 
dant upon the importation of this class of 
articles, and abridge the time necessary 
for their clearance. But the only way in 
which we think we ean do this is, not by 
the mode suggested by the Committee, but 
by a plan which we hope will answer a 
great part of their objeets. As a general 
rule in the introduction of free goods, time 
is of the greatest importance; and we have 
arranged that a separate room, distinct 
from the long room, shall be applied for 
the entering of goods of this description, 
so that on the arrival of a ship the agents 
may go to this separate room, that no time 
may be lost in effeeting the proper entry, 
and in enabling the owner to enter them, 
and that the necessary papers for clearing 
and landing the goods may be immediately 
despatched to the wharf where the vessel 
is to be discharged. By this arrangement 
I believe we shall seeure to the merchant 
as great facilities as we possibly can, with- 
out endangering the revenue; or, what is 
of fully equal importance— namely, without 
inflicting injury upon the fair trader; be- 
cause I hold that it is one of the first duties 
of the Government which imposes duties 
which are necessarily some impediment to 
the operations of trade, to take care that 
those who fairly and honestly pay the du- 
ties shall not, by its laxity in enforcing its 
regulations, be exposed to an unequal com- 
petition with those who defraud the reve- 
nue. [Mr. MircHet. made a remark about 
free goods entered outwards.] With regard 
to the entry of free goods outwards, the 
Committee recommended that, as there is 
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now no duty on manufactured goods en- 
tered outwards, it would be sufficient that 
every shipper should send to the agent for 
the ship a bill of lading, containing on the 
back the information required for statistical 
purposes, and that entries at the Custom. 
House should be dispensed with. Now, 
there was scarcely a case where a ship left 
this country without having on board goods 
of either one or both of the following de- 
scriptions—namely, goods removed out of 
the bonded warehouse and shipped in bond, 
or goods subject to drawbacks. These are 
the reasons that lie in the way of the adop- 
tion of the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee. If there were no goods belonging to 
either of these two classes, vessels might 
be allowed to sail with only such an entry 
as has been suggested; but seeing that 
every cargo of mixed goods included both 
of these descriptions, it is clear that the 
Custom-house officers must have cogni- 
sance of everything which precedes the 
discharge of such ships, and the sailing 
of them. The next point to which the 
Committee refer is that of the codification 
of the Customs laws. Now perhaps the 
House is not aware that prior to the year 
1825 there existed no fewer than 1,500 
laws relating to this department, but in 
that year the number was reduced to six 
Acts of Parliament. These Acts included 
everything relating to management, regu- 
lation, smuggling, informations, registry, 
duty, &c., connected with the Customs 
department. The labour was performed 
by one gentleman; and I now hold in my 
hand a book which Mr. Huskisson exhibit- 
ed to the House some tweiitty-five years 
ago aa the greatest mental effort that had 
been made for many years. These Acts 
were classified by James Deacon Hume, 
Secretary to the Board of Trade; and I 
believe that no more meritorious work was 
ever performed by a public servant. The 
1,500 Acts to which I have referred were 
all reduced to this small volume; and when 
Mr. Huskisson held it up, he did so with 
an air of the greatest triumph. The case 
of Mr. Hume furnishes a remarkable ex- 
ample of the impolicy of the present regu- 
lations with regard to the promotion of 
the officers employed in the Customs. I 
think there ought to be no branch of the 
public service in which a man may not, 
sooner or later, by great efforts, look to a 
more prominent position. Mr. Hume en- 
tered the public service in the humble 
capacity of clerk in the Customs. By his 
H 2 
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merit, and his merit alone, he rose through 
the various branches of the Customs until 
he was made Secretary to the Board of 
Trade by Mr. Huskisson; in which posi- 
tion, as I have said, he performed one of 
the greatest mental wonders ever achieved 
by man; and it is certainly no stretch of 
imagination to conceive that Mr. Hume 
might even have become a Minister of the 
Crown. If, after retiring from the Board 
of Trade, he had been disposed to have 
entered Parliameut, many places would 
have been proud of such a Member; and 
if in Parliament, any Government might 
have been proud of such a colleague. 
That work having been performed, it was 
not difficult from time to time to codify 
the fresh regulations that were made; and 
in the years 1835 and 1836 they were 
again codified, under the care of Mr. Pou- 
lett Thompson. We have given instruc- 
tions to the Solicitor to the Customs to 
reduce these six Acts into one, which shall 
include everything that is necessary for the 
management of the Customs establishment. 
That gentleman has undertaken the work; 
and, discarding altogether technical terms 
—using plain, simple language, that no 
man reading English can misunderstand— 
arranging the transactions relating to im- 
portation and exportation in all their various 
branches in the simplest order—I hope 
very shortly to be able to lay on the table 
that Act, which shall include every exist- 


ing law and regulation with regard to the | 
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time ? 


1817. 1850. 
Liverpool . 700,464 tons . 3,786,000 tons, 
London . . 1,226,885 ,, . 8,289,000 ,, 
Hull. . . 268,706 ,, 836,000 ,, 
The Clyde . 106,542 ,, 435,000 ,, 
Neweastle . 260,000 ,, 1,165,000 ,, 
Southampton 43,000 ,, 299,000 ,, 
Bristol . 108,851 ,, 217,000 ,, 


But this is not all. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the House to the remarkable extent 
of the export trade of Liverpool, in order 
to place the matter in another light. The 
total value of the exports of British manu- 
factures in 1850 was 71,300,0007. Of 
that sum the exports from London amount- 
ed to 14,137,0001., whilst the exports from 
Liverpool were no less than 34,891,0001.; 
being more than double the exports from 
London. The exports from Hull in that 
year amounted to 10,366,000l.,—being 
within 4,000,000/. of London. The ex- 
ports from Glasgow and the Clyde were 
4,150,000/. The exports from these 
four ports, taken together, amount to 
| 63,544,000. ; leaving only a balance of 
7,756,0001. for the whole of the remain- 
ing outports, about ’seventy-nine in num- 
ber, including 920,000/. for Newcastle, 
1,859,0007. for Southampton, 366,0001. 
for Leith, and 362,000/. for Bristol. 
These facts will show the House that the 
time has eome when there must be an 
entire change and reorganisation of the 








Customs management. And after that is! system, Cireumstances were very differ- 
done, in order that there may not exist ent when London was almost the only 
any excuse or ground of complaint, we place requiring Custom-house authority. 
have instructed the Commissioners every |I said, in the early part of my observa- 
month to publish any new regulations that | tions, that it was not the intention of the 
may be made, so that they may be in-| Government this evening to make any 
cluded every year in a new Act of Par- | statement with regard to the reconstruc- 
liament. Every regulation adopted from | tion of the Board of Customs. But, at 
time to time for the extension of commerce | the same time, I may state that the sub- 
will thus be brought before the public | ject is under our consideration, and before 
from year to year, so that one single Act | any long period shall elapse, we shall be 
of Parliament shall contain the whole of prepared to state our views on that subject. 
the existing Customs regulations. I now | But I think I may say this much at the 
come to the question of the outports, which | present time—that, whatever reconstruc- 


is again one of very great importance. 
When the present constitution of the Board 
of Customs was framed, when the present 
regulations were originally laid down, the 
commerce of the country was in a different 
state from the present, and in no respect 
more different than with regard to the re- 
lations of the outports with the port of 
London. How stands the comparison be- 


tween the year 1817 and the present 
Mr. J. Wilson 


tion of the Board of Customs may take 
place, Liverpool must have some respon- 
| sible funetionary of its own, who shall be 
| placed in such a position as to be able to 
decide from day to day, and from time to 
time, the all-important questions which 
necessarily arise between the Customs and 
the merchants. Whether there is to be a 
Board, or whatever may be done for the 
government of the Customs at large, 
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I think I may state it as the decision 
at which the Government have with very 
little difficulty arrived, that Liverpool must, 
under the circumstances, be treated in that 
way. In the meantime, we have felt the 
case of Liverpool required immediate con- 
sideration, not only because Liverpool has 
acquired its present status, but because it 
is rapidly increasing, and every year shew- 
ing a greater contrast with other ports; 
and we think we are scarcely justified in 
postponing for a day some measure which 
will enable the Liverpool merchants to ob- 
tain an immediate decision in a vast ma- 
jority of cases. We have authorised the 
Commissioners of Customs to extend to 
the existing authorities at Liverpool the 
power of dealing in all cases where duties 
do not exceed 1007. They will be able to 
decide all ordinary cases, subject to such 
modifications and instructions as the Com- 
missioners may think necessary in particu- 
lar cases. But, as I have said, in all or- 
dinary cases they will have the power of 
deciding up to the amount I have mention- 
ed without appealing to the Board in Lon- 
don. They are to have the power to ad- 
judicate at once, and the merchants of Li- 
verpool will enjoy the advantage of having 
their cases discussed in court, and parties 
examined on oath, asin London. A week- 
ly report is to be sent by the Liverpool 
authorities to the Commissioners in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of preserving uni- 
formity of practice in all the ports of the 
kingdom. If that were not so, you might 
have one practice in Liverpool, and another 
in London and the other ports of the king- 
dom. The reports to be thus sent up will 
give the Commissioners the opportunity of 
discussing any particular case, or rectifying 
any discrepancy of practice which may 
arise. The County Court of Liverpool 
will also be open to those parties who may 
wish to apply to it. I can speak in the 
highest terms of the present Judge of that 
Court. I believe that in many cases in 
which very large sums are involved, the 
merchants of Liverpool, by consent, are in 
the habit of using that Court, and they 
will now have the opportunity of resorting 
to it in all cases limited to the sum I have 
mentioned. And we are more induced to 
extend these great advantages—I will not 
call them privileges, beeause in the case of 
Liverpool they are rights rather than pri- 
vileges—we are induced to extend these 
advantages, because, after the facts which 
I have stated, I think no person can over- 
look the fact that Liverpool must become 
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the great commercial emporium of this 
country. If you take a radius of 100 
miles — now only three hours’ journey — 
at the back of Liverpool, you will find it 
embraces almost every locality of a pro- 
ductive character in this country. You 
have the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire—you have the Pot- 
teries—you have the iron districts of Staf- 
fordshire—you have Birmingham, Coventry, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, Sheffield, 
and many other important districts — and 
it is quite clear that the geographical faci- 
lities of Liverpool must continue to render 
it more and more an important commercial 
place. Then, again, with regard to our 
chiefly-increasing trade—our trade with 
America. There is the Mersey, with her 
arms open to receive the commerce—al- 
most wooing the whole of the western he- 
misphere. It is from these considerations 
that we feel justified in announcing at once, 
that in whatever way the Customs shall be 
managed—whether by Commissioners or in 
any other way— Liverpool, if not inde- 
pendent, must be put on the footing of 
perfect equality and co-operation with Lon- 
‘don. There is another point with regard 
to outports to which I must allude, and 
with regard to which much dissatisfaction 
exists : I mean their present mode of clas- 
sification;—which determines the class and 
salaries of the officers appointed to them. 
I must say that we consider the present 
plan very objectionable in many ways. You 
can find no one single test of the require- 
ments of a port. You must take shipping, 
trade, and revenue collected, and come to 
a decision on a balance of the whole; for 
there is the greatest possible difference re- 
lative in these three elements of a port. I 
hold a statement in my hand which at one 
view exhibits a comparison of the shipping, 
the exports, and the revenue collected at 
some of our chief ports. Now see how 
little you can determine as to the import- 


ance of a port from any one of them. It 
is as follows :— 
COMPARISON. 
SHIPPING. EXPORTS. REVENUE, 
Tons. £ £ 


London ...... 3,289,000...14,137,000...11,285,000 
Liverpool ....3,786,000...34,891,000... 3,509,000 


| ees 836,000...10,366,000... 353,000 
The Clyde.... 435,000... 4,150,000... 1,085,000 
Newcastle ...1,165,000... 920,000.... 527,000 
Southampton 299,000... 1,859,000... 91,000 


Bristol 217,000... 362,000... 1,101,000 


Here we find London with 500,000 tons 
less shipping, and 20,000,000/. less ex- 
ports than Liverpool, yielding three times 
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the amount of revenue; and Bristol with 
one-fourth of the shipping, and one-thir- 
tieth part of the exports of Hull, giving 
three times the amount of revenue. There- 
fore a balance must be taken of all these 
circumstances. We mean, therefore, to 
abolish the present system of classification 
altogether, and to deal with each port on 
its own merits, in respect to these three 
considerations taken as a whole, and to 
frame the establishments accordingly. This 
will put an end to much contention and 
heartburning. I have now gone through 
the fourteen heads suggested by the Com- 
mittee; but there is one small subject, so 
kindred to this matter—upon which, how- 
ever, the Committee do not report — on 
which we propose to make a change of 
much importance, that I trust the House 
will extend its indulgence to me for a 
few moments longer. The change to 
which I allude relates to the Isle of Man. 
When the Isle of Man became a part 
of the British empire, the Customs duties 
were much lower than those which were 
eharged in other parts of the country. 
A difficulty arose with respect to smug- 
gling; and the scheme fallen upon to check 
smuggling was this. 1t was arranged 
that, with regard to particular articles 
which are subject to high rates of duty 
—such as brandy, Geneva, tobacco, sugar, 
rum, eau-de-Cologne, &c. — licences 
should be issued to particular persons 
to import, in limited quantities, those ar- 
ticles ; and it was thought—and, I think, 
fairly thought—that as these quantities 
would most likely be limited to the con- 
sumption of the island, no very extensive 
smuggling would take place. Numerous 
applications have recently been made to 
the Treasury, complaining of the present 
system, and I consider it a most incon- 
venient and prejudicial one. For to what 
did it lead? To a sort of monopoly. 
There was no competition, and the ad- 
vantage of the lower duty was swallowed 
up by the increased profits of the importer. 
After consulting the Lieutenant Governor 
and the Commissioners of Customs, we 
have come to the conclusion that it will 
be the most wise course entirely to abolish 
the licensing system which has hitherto 
prevailed; to raise to a degree, to which 
the Lieutenant Governor sees no objection, 
the rates of duty now charged, and to 
admit importation to any extent whatever. 
We propose, by taking away the licensing 
system, to remove all restraint. Of course 
the quantity imported will always be known 
Mr. J. Wilson 
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to the officers of Customs, and if any im- 
probable or unexpected quantity should be 
imported, additional vigilance will, of course, 
be exercised. There are some other minor 
restrictions relating to the Isle of Man which 
we propose to remove; but as a Bill will be 
introduced on the subject, I need not detain 
the House further on that point. Sir, I 
cannot conclude my observations on this 
subject without referring, in some degree, 
but very shortly, to the great blame which 
has been attached to the Customs authori- 
ties in London. I do not think much blame 
has been attached to them from the outports, 
but a great deal has been said in London 
during the time these discussions have been 
going on. Now let me call the attention of 
the House to this remarkable fact. I will 
first ask them to consider the onerous task 
which these Gentlemen have to perform to 
the public, to the Crown, and to the fair 
trader—to look at the rapidly extending 
character of the trade of the country during 
the last few years, and the pressure which 
has been placed on those officers, and to 
bear in mind the following facts. If you 
look back you will find that, in the year 
1832, the value of the exports and imports 
of the country together was 82,000,0001.; 
while in 1852 the amount had increased 
to 187,000,000/. Now, how does the case 
stand with respect to the quantity of ship- 
ping? In the year 1832 the tonnage in- 
wards and outwards was 5,600,000. In 
1852 it had increased to 16,000,000. I 
ask you to consider these circumstances 
when you look at the way in which those 
officers perform their duties. Now let the 
House look at the other side of the picture. 
In 1832 the number of men employed in 
the Customs was 10,770. In 1852 the 
number was 10,868. I ask you whether 
it is not fair to those men—looking to the 
enormous and rapidly-increasing trade of 
the country within the last few years—to 
consider the pressure of business which has 
been thrown upon them. Then, again, let 
me call the attention of the House to the 
cost of collection. In 1832 the cost of col- 
lection and management was 1,376,060I. 
In 1852, notwithstanding the increase in 
the exports and imports, from 82,000,000/. 
to 187,000,000/., and the increase of ton- 
nage from 5,600,000 to 16,000,000, the 
actual expense of collection and manage- 
ment was only 1,268,000/.—being in fact 
upwards of 100,000/. less than in 1832. 
These are facts which ought to be borne 
in mind when you consider the ease of the 
Customs officers. My object in laying the 
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papers on the table is, that the greatest 
possible publicity may be given to the in- 
tentions of the Government in framing the 
Act now in the hands of the Solicitor of 
Customs. I will take care that these pa- 
pers shall, in proper numbers, be sent to 
the various outports of the kingdom; so 
that, from the highest to the lowest, the 
merchants may have the opportunity of 
seeing for themselves what are the pro- 
posed alterations and modifications, and of 
making such representations as they may 
think desirable; and I may fairly say that 
we do not consider ourselves in the slightest 
degree bound to any proposals I have made 
—-that they are open to alteration—that 
the very purpose I have in stating them is 
that alterations may be suggested and fully 
considered. We are desirous of extending 
in every possible way every possible free- 
dom to trade that we can, consistently with 
a due regard to the interests of the revenue 
and the interest of the fair dealer. At the 
same time, I must say, that while that has 
been our object in framing these regulatiuns, 
I for one, and I am sure my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer yet 
more, would regard it as one of the high- 
est crimes of which a public man could be 
guilty, if, for the sake of trimming our sails 
to catch public opinion on a popular breeze, 
we should consent to do anything with re- 
gard to a branch of the revenue amounting 
to 22,000,000/. a year, and covering so 
great an interest, which we thought would 
jeopardise the revenue of the country, or 
place the fair trader in an unfair position. 
I will only add, that 1 trast the statement 
which I have made will be received by 
the House, subject to such modifications 
as shall, on due consideration, be thought 
perfectly fair and just. 1 beg to move— 
“That a Copy of the Treasury Minute of the 
i7th of August, 1852, concerning the Regulations 
of the Customs, and of the reply of the Commis- 
sioners ; and also of the Treasury Minute of the 


14th of April, 1853, relating to the same subject, 
be laid on the Table.” 


Mr. MITCHELL said, he considered 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman, ex- 
cept in one important respect, exceedingly 
satisfactory. He thought the hon. Gentle- 
man had met the just claims of the mer- 
cantile interest in a fair and liberal man- 
ner. He wished, however, to make a few 
suggestions on some of the subjects which 
had been brought under the consideration 
of the House. And, first, with regard to 
the appointment and promotion of officers. 
He did not exactly understand whether the 
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hon. Gentleman confined his promotion to 
the office of landing waiter, to superintend- 
ing lockers, and the class of lockers. The 
hon. Gentleman was aware that there were 
other classes, such as gaugers, weighers, 
and tidewaiters. Were they to be ex- 
cluded in the same rigid manner as they 
were at present ? 

Mr. J. WILSON was understood to say 
that there would be no exclusion whatever, 
but that the offices would be open to every 


one. 

Mr. MITCHELL: He considered the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman with re- 
spect to fines and satisfactions was per- 
fectly satisfactory. He did not think, how- 
ever, that the hon. Gentleman had done 
justice to the amount received by the offi- 
cers, for in one year they received as their 
share of fines and penalties the sum of 
10,8901. 7s. 7d. That was a large sum, 
and Sir Thomas Fremantle, in his evi- 
dence before the Committee, admitted it 
had a great effect in making the officers 
perhaps too strict in the exercise of their 
duty. He was of opinion that except in 
the case of the coast guard serviee, where 
life was occasionally risked, some material 
alteration should be made. He should 
like to know whether, in the case of goods 
seized for undervaluation, and subsequently 
sold, the Crown was to get both profit and 
loss in all cases. Supposing there should 
be a balance of profit, that ought not to 
go to the fund of the officers. He thought 
the fund ought to be constituted from fines 
and satisfactions, and not from goods sold 
on account of the Crown. With respect 
to the ad valorem duties, he had not had 
time to examine the Schedule, which he 
received only yesterday. He trusted they 
were ‘fixed on one basis, namely, a duty 
somewhat under the average duty. There 
were two articles with respect to which he 
thought the regulations objectionable -— 
clocks and watches. It was proposed that 
where they exceeded a certain value, the 
duty should be different. Now, that was 
an ad valorem duty over again. Now, one 
of the most experienced officers examined 
before the Committee stated that, in his 
opinion, there should be a fixed duty of 
10s. on gold watches, and 5s. on silver 
watches, without distinction as to value. 
With regard to seizures and stoppages, he 
understood that parties would be allowed 
to proceed in the County Court where the 
amount of duty and penalties did not ex- 
ceed 1001. Now that would render the 
concession almost wholly nugatory; for 
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there was hardly a case in which the duty 
and penalty together did not exceed that 
sum; and he would suggest that in all 
cases a cheaper tribunal should be resorted 
to where that amount of duty was involved, 
without reference to penalty. He trusted 
that the landing surveyors would have the 
power of deciding a great many cases on 
the spot. In the course of one year not 
less than 10,000 applications had been 
made to the Board of Customs, and this 
could not fail to involve a great loss of 
time. With respect to the transit system, 
he trusted that in the case of spirits full 
latitude would be given, because it had 
been proved that the restriction in the size 
of the packages was injurious to the transit 
trade. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
mistaken with reference to fines, and cases 
would be brought before him showing that 
owners of vessels had been fined where there 
had been no imputation upon them either of 
neglect or connivance. He now came to 
the bonding system, and on that point he 
did not agree with the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman. He objected to its being 
made compulsory on each party transfer- 
ring the goods to re-enter them. Such a 
course of proceeding would involve the 
trouble and expense of making a fresh 
entry, and of reweighing or remeasuring 
the goods. In London, in nine cases out 
of ten, the goods were sold at the landing 
weights, and he thought the plan proposed 
would be a great bar to the ready transfer, 
The plan suggested by the Committee was 
much more simple—namely, to make the 
warehouseman give a bond to the Govern- 
ment. That would effectually prevent the 
possibility of fraud. Now with regard to 
the hours of attendance. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to the secretary of one 
of the dock companies, but it was not 
their interest to despatch goods with great 
rapidity, because they gained by goods re- 
maining. He believed there was a break 
of half an hour every day, so that the 
merchant had not the full eight hours for 
the delivery of his goods. In suggesting 
that the hours should be from seven to 
five in summer, and from eight to four in 
winter, he might mention that twenty or 
thirty years ago, when despatch was not of 
so much consequence, the officers attended 
from six to six. He did not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman was aware of the 
serious tax levied on the mercantile com- 
munity by the necessity of making entries 
of free goods. 
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entries in 1851 amounted to some 76,000, 
the charge was upwards of 25,0001. a year, 
while for practical or statistical purposes it 
was perfectly useless. The hon. Gentle- 
man stated that smuggling might increase 
if importers were not bound to enter their 
goods; but he had not stated whether in 
any cases the Crown had ordered a prose- 
eution of the parties. Among the cases 
of smuggling mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
Gentleman was that of Marchant, concern- 
ing whom he might state that his own 
opinion was very similar to that of the 
hon. Gentleman. But as regarded Mr. 
Travers, to whom the hon. Gentleman had 
alluded, he thought that there was a slight 
misconception. Mr. Travers did not say 
to Marchant, ‘‘ You have been treated 
very shamefully.” What he said was, 
‘If what you say is true, then you have 
been treated very shamefully.’’ But Mr. 
Travers did not identify himself with Mar- 
chant. He did not know any other point 
in the scheme of the hon. Gentleman to 
which he need allude; but before he sat 
down he must observe that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had left out of his Bill the first re- 
commendation of the Committee, that the 
constitution of the Board of Customs 
should be changed. On that he wished to 
observe that he considered that the Board 
of Customs, as it now stood, did not pos- 
sess the confidence of the public. He 
would have been very glad to have avoided 
this topic; but he did not see how he could, 
more especially when on a previous ocea- 
sion, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams), the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said that he saw no objection 
to giving extended powers to such men 
as Sir Thomas Fremantle and Mr. John 
Wood. He, however, should most deci- 
dedly object. Surely the House did not 
forget that it was under the administra- 
tion of Sir Thomas Fremantle that pro- 
ceedings were commenced, totally unparal- 
leled in this country—proceedings against 
two dock companies, possessing 5,000, 0002. 
of capital, and representing the first mer- 
chants in London. Those proceedings were 
based on the hypothesis that these gentle- 
men deliberately robbed their customers; 
and it was not to be forgotten that ninety- 
four informations were brought against 
them, and that fifty-five of their servants 
were bribed by the Customs—an outrage 
on all the usages of society which he hoped 
would never again be perpetrated. It 


each entry in London was 7s., and as the | would be remembered, too, that ten of 
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these informations were brought to trial! So long, then, as that gentleman remained 


in a manner calculated to prove most vexa- 
tions and troublesome to the dock com- 
panies, the Customs refusing till the very 
last moment to state which actions would 
be tried; refusing also, until compelled by 
a Judge, even to inform the dock com- 
panies what goods were included, thus 
compelling them to be prepared with evi- 
dence to all the ninety-four informations, 
and putting one of the dock companies to 
an expense of 12,000/.; then going into a 
Court of Law, getting a verdict on two 
boxes of sugar, and finally obtaining a 
penalty of 100/., but leaving the whole 
matter of law where it was. It would 
also be in the recollection of the House, 
too, that eight individuals were taken up 
on a charge of smuggling, involving penal- 
ties of 90,000/., one of them the chief 
officer of the dock company, all of them 
persons of the best character; that three 
others were arrested on a charge of felony 
for stealing molasses, and six more on 
another charge. Not only were these pro- 
ceedings taken, but they were kept hang- 
ing over the heads of these people for fit- 
teen months without their being brought 
to trial. They were never brought to trial 
at all. At the end of fifteen months the 
notices of action were simply withdrawn, 
directly the dock companies had been in- 
timidated into compromising their civil ac- 
tions. In speaking thus he spoke for the 
whole commercial world, and he said on 
their behalf that the Customs Board did 
not possess the confidence of the country; 
that no reform would be satisfactory as long 
as that Board remained constituted as at 
present. He must add that the adviser, 
and probably the instigator of these pro- 
ceedings, was the solicitor to the Board, 
and that this solicitor, Mr. Hamel, was a 
few years before an obscure attorney at 
the inland town of Tamworth, where he 
could not possibly have acquired any know- 
ledge of commercial affairs. Mr. Hamel 
was first appointed assistant solicitor; but 
three years after, by the compulsory re- 
tirement or superannuation of the solicitor, 
he was appointed. From that hour com- 
menced these proceedings. Here was an 
ignorant and vain man, who, having said 
to himself, ‘* I will distinguish myself; I 
will show by my conduct that I have the 
talents to justify my appointment,” had, 
on receiving informations from officers who 
had a personal interest in laying them, 
induced the Board to take these unconsti- 
tutional and almost illegal proceedings. 





solicitor to the Board of Customs, no mer- 
cantile firm was safe, no house of business 
secure. He was sorry to have to say this; 
but, after the tribute paid to *‘‘ eminent 
officers,”’ he could not sit down without 
stating that those whose sentiments he 
spoke could not acquiesce in the present 
Board. It remained to see what change 
in that Board the Government would make. 
None, certainly, could be for the worse. 
For his part, he thought they required 
mercantile men at the Board, one gentle- 
man at least who had experience of mer- 
cantile pursuits. For the present Chair- 
man of the Board, personally, he had the 
greatest respect; but, speaking in a public 
capacity, he could not avoid making the 
remarks he had made. 

Mr. TURNER said, he rose merely for 
the purpose of thanking the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Wilson) for the great boon he 
had conferred on the people and trade of 
Liverpool in giving them, what they had 
long asked for, power to decide in those 
very numerous cases which had hitherto 
been referred to London with very great 
delay, and to the serious injury of the mer- 
chant. He did not intend to enter into 
any details, but could not allow the discus- 
sion to pass over without thanking the hon. 
Gentleman for this, and also for allowing 
them to decide questions up to 100/. in 
their County Court, which was presided 
over by a Judge in whom all there had the 
greatest confidence, and whom they would 
be glad to see deciding, not only in cases 
of 1001. but also in cases of much greater 
amount, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he quite 
agreed that, however good the regulations 
might be, they never would be carried out 
satisfactorily until the Board of Customs 
was thoroughly changed. Above all things, 
he hoped that the Government would insist 
that one member of the Board should be a 
Member of that House. It would be re- 
collected how beneficial this had been in 
the case of the Poor Law Commission; 
that as soon as it had a Member of the 
Commission in that House, they never had 
any complaint, or ground of complaint, 
brought before them. With the statement, 
on the whole, however, he was very much 
gratified. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he felt 
bound to express his satisfaction at the 
measure introduced by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. The subject had been under the 
consideration of the late Government; and 
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he knew that many of the suggestions of 
the hon. Gentleman, which had been enter- 
tained by them, were calculated to facili- 
tate business, and to produce the greatest 
benefit to the trading community. With 
reference to the complaints of Mr. Mar- 
chant, he was at the Treasury at the time 
they were originally made, and, having 
given the subject full consideration, he 
must say it had appeared to him to be 
about as atrocious a case of smuggling as 
had ever existed; and he was surprised 
that it had imposed upon the respectable 
gentlemen who appeared to have taken it 
up. Upon the subject of the admission of 
free gouds, great care had to be taken lest 
in facilitating the uperations of trade, the 
Board of Customs encouraged smuggling, 
to the detriment of the revenue, and the 
injury of the fair trader. With reference 
to the Commissioners of Customs, he was 
sure that every one who had to do with 
them, and especially with Sir Thomas Fre- 
mantle, must bear testimony to the great 
intelligence and the great energy of that 
most estimable public officer, and the great 
zeal which he displayed on every occasion 
to facilitate the operations of trade as far 
as was consistent with a due regard to the 
public revenue. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he complained 
that no drawbacks were allowed to yachts- 
men for wines, spirits, and things of that 
sort, which they wished to take out of the 
country, the consequence of which was, 
that they went abroad to buy those arti- 
cles, and that to that extent the trade of 
this country was a loser. He should be 
glad to find that some portion of the zeal 
and ability which the hon. Gentleman had 
devoted to the subject generally, would be 
paid to this small matter. With reference 
to the charges which had been brought 
against the dock companies, he thought 
that whatever there was to be regretted in 
that transaction, arose from the nature of 
the service, and was not owing to the gen- 
tlemen who administered the Customs de- 
partment. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
thought that when it was considered that 
22,000,0001. of the revenue of this coun- 
try was derived from articles of import, 
and that the collection of this large amount 
was intrusted to men who were very poorly 
paid for the services they performed, it was 
a matter of astonishment, considering the 
temptations which prevailed, that there was 
not more dishonesty and fraud. In France, 
Prussia, Holland, and the United States, 
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simplicity was the chief characteristic of 
the fiscal regulations; and his own view 
with regard to the management of the 
Customs department in this country was, 
that we ought to adopt something like the 
system which existed there, and have one 
chief head or director, with a deputy under 
him, dividing the whole management of 
the Customs into different sections—one 
for foreign, another for home trade and 
navigation, a warehouse and dock depart- 
ment, and one for keeping the accounts. 
On the part of his constituents, and he 
might say of the commercial community 
generally, he begged to offer his thanks to 
the hon. Gentleman for the proposals he 
had made this evening to facilitate the 
trade of the country. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: It isin no respect necessary, Sir, 
for me to enter on a discussion of the nu- 
merous points of detail, very important 
though they are, which have been included 
in the statement of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Wilson). There are some of them in re- 
spect of which it would be much better 
that hon. Gentlemen should read the Min- 
ute of the Treasury before they express an 
opinion with regard to them. But I wish to 
say something with regard to a topic which 
has been revived in this discussion—re- 
vived, I must say, somewhat to my regret. 
I do not think there is any advantage to 
be gained from resuscitating the feelings 
which were connected with the controversy 
between the Board of Customs and the 
Dock Companics. I think we have fairly 
passed that by, and the recollection of it 
will, I trust, recur to none except as an 
inducement to caution in the future. But 
I must say that I very much regret that the 
hon. Member for Bridport (Mr. Mitchell) 
should have taken this opportunity to have 
dealt so freely in censure upon the persons 
engaged in these proceedings. The hon. 
Member had an opportunity of bringing 
out all the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee which entertained the matter; that 
Committee declined to entertain those 
views of the matter which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has now thought fit to lay before 
the House. The hon. Member for Brid- 

rt thinks that what fell from my hon. 

riend (Mr. Wilson) to-night, and what 
fell from me on a former occasion, has 
been the expression of an opinion that 
greatly extended powers might be given to 
the Board of Customs. In the first place, 
I never mentioned the Board of Customs 
at all; and, in the second, though I did 
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refer in terms of condemnation to Sir 
Thomas Fremantle, I did not recommend 
giving extended powers to him. I was 
speaking of bringing the accounts of the 
Board under the supervision of this House, 
and what I said was that I believed the 
heads of the Board were possessed of a 
spirit of economy, and that bringing the 
accounts before this House would, perhaps, 
strengthen their hands in enforcing that 
economy. But I never said anything that 
could be intepreted to imply any such 
meaning as that which seems to have sug- 
gested itself to the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman also complains of the omis- 
sion from the statement of my hon. Friend 
of what relates to the constitution of the 
Board of Customs. I quite agree with 
him in the view he takes of the importance 
of that subject. The constitution of the 
governing authority is of vital importance 
to the administration of the entire system; 
but the hon. Member for Bridport is very 
greatly mistaken if he supposes that that 
subject has been overlooked. The fact 
that there have been two vacancies in 
the Board since our accession to office, 
and that neither of them have been filled 
up, is a pretty clear proof that we are 
giving this point our consideration. But 
it is not a point to be decided in a de- 
partmental way, nor one to be decided in 
a day, though the hon. Gentleman seems 
to have very clear and decisive views upon 
it. He seems to think the fault of which 
he complains lies in the individuals who 
now compose the Board. Now, I am of 
a contrary opinion. I do not think that 
by changing the individuals you would 
have any very great hope of materially 
improving the system. I do not think the 
individuals composing the Board are to 
blame. But the questions whether men of 
mercantile experience should be members 
of the Board—whether the Board is to 
have any of its members sitting in Parlia- 
ment, and how, if one does, his relations 
to the Chairman of the Board™ who may 
not sit in Parliament, are to be maintained 
—and the further question, the very im- 
portant one, raised by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. John Macgregor) whe- 
ther there should be a Board at all, or 
whether you ought to concentrate the au- 
thority in the hands of a chief and depu- 
ties, and let him work through secretaries 
—these are most important questions, 
which, in my judgment (and I frankly 
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submitting a distinct plan to Parliament at 
once), are deserving of the mature con- 
sideration of the entire Government. I 
think it better that we should postpone 
them till the pressure of the heavy busi- 
ness now occupying the attention of the Go- 
vernment is over, as then we shall be able 
to give them our most careful and delibe- 
rate attention, with the view of adopting 
that system which shall most contribute to 
the security of the revenue and the facility 
of the trade of the country. I beg the 
hon. Gentleman to believe that this ques- 
tion has not been neglected, and that if it 
has been postponed it has been so because, 
being fully persuaded of its importance, we 
were desirous of giving it all the consider- 
ation which it deserves. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, he was glad to 
hear what the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said about the constitution 
of the Board which managed the Customs. 
He, for his part, should like to see one in- 
dividual responsible for the good manage- 
ment of the Customs, and should be satis- 
fied if they gave him one so intelligent, or 
who lent his mind to the subject so suc- 
cessfully as the right hon. Gentleman. 
Much, of course, depended on how the de- 
tails were carried out, but, looking at the 
scheme as it stood, he might certainly say 
that his constituents would be exceedingly 
gratified with what the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Wilson) had propounded. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH begged to thank the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury for the great boon which he had con- 
ferred upon the commerce of England by 
this revision of the Customs regulations. 
He knew enough of these details, of their 
difficulty and intricacy, to be able to esti- 
mate properly the zeal and the labour 
which the hon. Gentleman must have be- 
stowed in mastering them, as he showed he 
had done that evening. Some weeks ago 
he had been a member of a most remark- 
able deputation which waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to bring this sub- 
ject under his notice, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had most nobly redeemed the 
hopes he had held out to that deputation. 
With reference to the constitution of the 
Board of Customs, and the remarks which 
had been made on that subject by the hon. 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Mitchell), he 
believed that hon. Gentleman had only ex- 
pressed the opinions of a very large ma- 
jority of the commercial community of Lon. 
don. They had felt most deeply upon this 
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subject, and he did not believe the hon. 
Member had uttered one word which would 
not be adopted by them. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had, to a very great extent, ful- 
filled the wishes of the Committee that sat 
on this very important and very complex 
subject. The Custom laws being framed 
to prevent fraud, and it being very difficult 
among our vast commercial transactions to 
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He could bear testimony to the private 
respectability of that gentleman, and the 
great amount of ability and information 
which he possessed. He had been spoken 
of as an obscure country attorney; but it 
was the first time he had heard that the 
obscurity of a man at any period of his 
life should be a bar to the possession of 
important offices. Mr. Hamel was chosen 
to the office he held by the late Sir Robert 
Peel—whose solicitor he was—as the man 


distinguish always where irregularity ended | best adapted for the service. It seemed 
and fraud began, it was almost inevitable | hard that a meritorious public servant 
that parties of respectability should some- , should be selected to bear the brunt of the 
times become subjects of suspicion. The observations of the hon. Member for Brid- 
hon. Gentleman had said a good deal: port, who had had a full opportunity of ex- 
about the advantage of local tribunals.! amining Mr. Hamel before the Commit- 
He thought it would be a vast advantage, | tee. 
and contribute very much to the satisfac-; Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, that 
tion of the commercial world, if the parties ‘ having sat on the Customs Committeee, 
were heard before the Commissioner who | and taken great interest in the subject, 
gave the decision, instead of a report he begged to be allowed to say a few 
merely being sent to the Commissioners, | words. He congratulated the House and 
on which they sent back their decision. | the country on the change that was about 
There was one part of the hon. Gentle-; to take place, for he had looked with 
man’s speech which he (Mr. Henley) had | great dissatisfaction, during the last thirty 


heard with great satisfaction, and that was years, at the way in which the Customs 
his intention of referring disputes connect- | 
ed with the Customs to the County Courts; 
but he thought it required great considera- 
tion how far it would be wise or fair to send 
such cases before magistrates, who did not 
sit in courts of record, and who would be 
liable to actions arising out of their deci- 
sions. It might be said that the Crown 
would protect magistrates, but such a sys- | 
tem would be open to very serious objec- 
tion. He hoped that the Government 
would give greater facilities to the bonding 
system than seemed to be at present con- 
templated by the hon. Gentleman, and he 
thought it worthy of consideration, whe- 
ther the Crown would not have sufficient 
security for the duties in the bond to be 
given by the warehousekeepers, and by its 
lien on the goods themselves. He cer- 
tainly regretted to hear that increased faci- 
lities were not to be given to the coasting 
trade, which was at present engaged in a 
severe competition with railways. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he 
thought that it would have been much bet- 
ter if the disputes between the Customs 
and the dock companies had not been in- 
troduced into the subject now before the 
House. He regretted that any hon. Mem- 
ber should have gone out of his way to 
pass a censure upon the gentleman who 
held the office of Solicitor of the Customs. 








department of the country had been ad- 
ministered. During that period the House 
had been frequently engaged in giving in- 
creased facilities to trade and commerce; 
but, as regarded the Board of Customs, 
matters appeared to have retrograded, 
and they were now actually more obstruc- 
tive and stringent in their regulations 
than during the period of the war. He 
hoped he was mistaken in supposing that 
it was the intention of the Government 
that these Customs cases, such as the de- 
tention of goods, the seizure of vessels, 
&c., were to be heard in public, but that 
the Commissioners were to give their an- 
swers in private, and without any reasons 
being given. He was satisfied that such 
a course would be quite unsatisfactory. 
The proper way to put down smuggling 
was to hear every case in open court, and 
pronounce a public judgment upon it; let 
the party be brought forward, and his of- 
fence made known publicly, and let there 
be no secret tribunals. Let all be done 
openly and publicly as before a Judge or 
& magistrate, instead of having the matter 
decided secretly and privately. He did 


not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
laws had bnee as well administered by the 
present Board of Commissioners as they 
would be by any others. [The CHANCELLOR 
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of the ExcHEequer was understood to dis- 
sent.] He was glad to find that he had 
misunderstood the right hon. Gentleman, 
because he believed the selection that had 
been made was injudicious, and he was 
glad to hear that it was the intention of 
the Government to take the subject into 
their consideration. With regard to what 
had been said respecting the Solicitor of 
the Board of Customs, he must observe 
that, while he admitted the great talents 
of Mr. Hamel, he did not think he had 
discharged his duty as efficiently as he 
might have done as regarded the public 
interests. Any hon. Gentleman who re- 
ferred to the Report of the Customs Com- 
mittee would find there the opinion that 
was entertained of that gentleman, and 
he would have received the severest cen- 
sure that the Committee could have passed, 
but was saved from it by the vote of a 
single individual. He should like to see 
the whole of the Customs receipts paid at 
once into the Exchequer, and the salaries 
of the officers paid afterwards. He should 
like also to see quarterly returns of the 
expenditure, and the purposes for which 
the money had been laid out, and if that 
had been done, they would not have found 
the Solicitor to the Customs filing 127 
ex-officio informations in the Court of Ex- 
chequer against two parties, the result of 
which evidently must be to inflict the most 
serious injury upon those individuals. He 
gave his general approval of the measures 
which had been proposed. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he hoped that 
before hon. Gentlemen formed any opin- 
ion respecting the person whose con- 
duct had been impugned that evening, 
they would be good enough to read the 
evidence taken before the Committee, in 
which they would find that every possible 
variety of opinion had been expressed on 
the subject. He thought that disputes of 
this nature, when once settled, had better 
not be reopened; but if this matter were 
to be raised again, he (Mr. Goulburn) must 
say that he had arrived at a different 
opinion from that which had been ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member who had 
last addressed the House. He could not 
refrain from bearing testimony to the 
great ability with which the Secretary of 
the Treasury had developed the views of 
the Government on the subject of the 
Customs; and he trusted that none of 
the changes which were proposed, would 
interfere with the due collection of the 
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Mr. M. FORSTER said, he was highly 
gratified with the statement which had 
been made on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Reference had been made to Mr. 
Hamel, and he must say that that indi- 
vidual left a very bad impression on his 
mind, and he believed on the minds of all 
the Committee. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Seymour), kowever, 
seemed to have a brotherly feeling for one 
of his own profession. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he wish- 
ed to explain that in what he had said he 
was only influenced by a sense of duty. 
He might state the fact, also, that Mr. 
Hamel was paid by salary, and not by 
fees. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, that it was 
not intended that Customs cases should 
be brought before magistrates for de- 
cision, excepting in places where there 
were no County Courts. 

The Papers were then ordered to be 
printed. 


PILOTAGE BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in moving that the 
House resolve itself into Committee on 
this Bill, presented a petition from mer- 
chants nf shipowners of Liverpool ap- 
proving of certain provisions in the Bill, 
and also a petition from masters of Liver- 

ool vessels engaged in the coasting trade 
in favour of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. TURNER said, he considered that 
this was a measure which demanded a very 
strict examination in consequence of the 
important interests which it affected. The 
interests at stake, both as regarded the 
persons immediately connected, in one way 
and another, with pilotage, and as regarded 
the lives and property of the public, were 
so vast, and the question itself was so com- 
plicated, that a Select Committee could 
alone properly investigate the subject. The 
Pilot Boards of this country were numerous, 
many of them of ancient date, and perform- 
ed their duties in a manner highly credit- 
able to themselves and beneficial to the 
country. But the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell) proposed by this Bill to 
take power to cashier them all whenever 
he thought proper. By the tenth clause of 
the Bill, power was given to the Board of 
Trade to license masters and mates of ves- 
sels as Pilots—a provision which would place 
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the local boards completely at the mercy of | were only 16,000,0007. The House must 
the Board of Trade. He (Mr. Turner) had | not suppose that the Pilot Board of Liver- 
presented petitions from the merchants, | pool was a board composed of pilots ; it was 
shipowners, and underwriters of Liverpool, | constituted of the leading merchants and 
against the Bill, and he undertook to say | gentlemen of the port. The commissioners 
that a large majority of the mercantile men | were 120 in number, forty-one being elected 
in that port were opposed to grauting the | by the town council, and seventy-nine the 
powers which the President of the Board of | successors of those who were originally 
Trade now sought to acquire. The Ship- | appointed to the board. This part of 
owners’ Association of Liverpool had by | the constitution of the board was ob- 
memorial pointed out how dangerous it jected to; and the question whether or 
would be to permit licences to pilot vessels | not it should be remodelled was surely one 
to issue from any other authority but that | for inquiry by a Select Committee of that 
of a local board, acquainted with the perils | House. The commissioners out of their 
of the port, and with the requirements of | body appoint a committee of 13, who have 
its commerce, and whose sole interest would | the power to grant licences, and to make 
be that the Pilot service should be con- | such regulations as would render the ser- 
ducted in the most efficient manner, and | vice efficient. Those regulations were very 
with the greatest economy consistent with | stringent. For instance, no pilot could plead 
its efficiency. He would admit that some | bad weather as an excuse for not going out, 
difference of opinion existed on this point, | nor could he demand salvage. Under the re- 
as must inevitably be the case in a mass | gulations, twelve boats, which cost 2,000. 
of 400,000 persons, but a very consider- | each, were maintained, and there were 279 
able majority were strongly in favour of | pilots, who the House would scarcely say 
a local board. He would not attempt| were overpaid when they heard that the 
to deny that the masters and mates of emoluments only averaged 1751. a year. 
coasting steam vessels were very skilful, | He might also inform the House that 117 
and in most weathers were good pilots ; | pensioners, being superannuated pilots, and 
but the House would perhaps learn with | the widows and orphans of pilots, were 
surprise that though they wished to be| maintained ; and to this he would add that 
freed from pilotage in fine weather, they | they were not allowed to act as full pilots 
were unwilling to forego the privilege con- | until they had served an apprenticeship of 
ferred upon them by the Act, of using| seven years. This was a precaution to 
the services of pilots in bad weather—in | ensure the efficiency of the service. He 
fact, they wished to have a pilotage of their thought that of all classes of men un- 
own in good weather, and yet in bad | derwriters were best qualified to give an 
weather to command the service which was! opinion on this subject. He held in his 
kept up by sea-going vessels in fine weather. ‘hand a petition from that bedy, in which 
It was said that the charge on steam vessels tthey stated that they viewed with fear the 
was too heavy. He thought it was; but the! Bill which had been introduced, as they 
Pilot Board at Liverpool had agreed to| regarded the measure as one most injurious 
reduce their charge on coasting steam ves- | to the shipping interest of the port of Liver- 
sels to an amount so small that he might | pool. They considered it would be most 
eall it merely a retaining fee; and at the dangerous to grant the certificates con- 
instance of the Shipowners’ Association | templated by the Bill, as the shifting sand- 
had also agreed to adopt a lower scale banks at the mouth of the Mersey rendered 
of pilotage on all steam vessels, and on navigation most difficult, except to those 
all vessels towed by steam. Now, this was not only well acquainted with the channels, 
a subject which, in his opinion, was a| but constantly occupied in navigating them, 
fit one for investigation, and the House | as the most skilful pilot, after a very short 
would observe that he merely asked them, | absence, would become wholly unfit to ex- 
in @ case where important interests were ercise his calling; and as o testimony to 
involved, before it was legislated upon, to! the efficiency of the existing service, they 
refer the subject to a Select Committee. | adduced the fact that, out of 38,873 vessels 
He might, at the same time, remind the/ which had passed in and out of Liverpool, 
House, with the view of demonstrating the | during the year 1852, only three had been 
magnitude of the matter on which they | lost, and these had no pilots on board. He 
were called upon to legislate, that last year | was not aware whether the right hon. Gen- 
the exports at Liverpool were 32,000,000J., | tleman proposed to exercise himself the 
while at London, fur the same year, they| powers granted by the Bill, or to transfer 
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them to the Trinity Board; but he econ- 
tended that a better board than the exist- 
ing one, composed of 120 leading mer- 
chants and gentlemen of Liverpool, could 
not possibly. exist; and certainly the een- 
tralisation of power sought by the Board 
of Trade appeared to him a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding, unless very good 
grounds could be shown for it. It was 
always the policy of that House and of the 
country not to withdraw without good 
reason the powers exercised by local 
bodies, to place them in the hands of the 
Government. He confessed he had heard 
no reasons to justify such a course. The 
- only complaint was on the subject of the 
charges ; but they were willing that this 
point should be decided by the Board of 
Trade. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would agree to his Motion for a Se- 
lect Committee; and if not, on behalf of 
the port of Liverpool, and as a matter of 
simple justice, he must ask the House not 
to allow local boards to be arbitrarily de- 
prived of powers which they had exercised 
for so many years with the greatest advan- 
tage to the community, not only without 
inquiry, but against the opinion of nearly 
every merchant and nautical man acquaint- 
ed with the subject; and he trusted that 
the House would grant a hearing to the 
merchants, shipowners, underwriters, and 
commanders of vessels at Liverpool and 
other places interested in this most import- 
ant subject before they allowed this des- 
potic measure to pass into a law. 

Sir EDWARD DERING said, he 
seconded the Amendment with much plea- 
sure, and he could not but hope that the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade 
would feel it to be his duty to accede to 
the reasonable request of referring this 
Bill to a Select Committee, for if ever 
there was a Bill which demanded a strict 
investigation as affecting the great mari- 
time interests of the country, as well as 
the vested interests of individuals, it was 
this. The hon. Mover of the Amendment 
had detailed the probable effects of the 
Bill on the Liverpool pilots. He (Sir E. 
Dering) would follow the hon. Gentleman’s 
example by alluding to the interests of 
those with whom he was more particularly 
connected—he meant the pilots of the 
Cinque Ports. The Report of the Com- 
missioners on Pilotage in 1846 ought to 
have the greatest poasible weight with the 
House. That was the last Commission 
which had sat on the question; its autho- 
rity was the best to which they could refer; 
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and if the Bill were sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, he had no doubt that the same rea- 
sons which influenced the Commissioners 
in 1846 would have an equal influence on 
the Committee, and that they would de- 
clare the alterations proposed by the Bill 
to be most prejudicial to the interests of 
all parties concerned. He believed there 
would be little difficulty in showing the 
very undue advantages that were given by 
it to the Trinity House pilots over the 
Cinque Ports pilots. It was perfectly 
true that permission was accorded to both 
bodies of pilots to pilot inward and out- 
ward—a privilege which they did not now 

ssess; and if the pilots were to be placed 
in all respects on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity, so that every pilot might have his fair 
share of the pilotage—though even then 
he thought that, practically, the change of 
system would be productive of great incon- 
venience, no objection could arise on the 
score of partiality. It was proposed by 
the Bill to continue the same system as in 
London—namely, to allow every shipowner 
to choose his own pilot, and thus to per- 
petuate a system fraught with bribery and 
jobbing, while the provision as regarded 
the rotatory system was to remain in full 
foree in the Cinque Ports. Hon. Gentle- 
men were aware that, by the rotatory sys- 
tem, it was necessary for a party to under- 
go @ seven years’ apprenticeship, at the 
expiration of which he was declared quali- 
fied to take im ships of any draught, so 
that the youngest pilot, when placed on 
the rota, might take in a man-of-war, or 
other large vessel, as well as the oldest. 
The system was different from that pur- 
sued in London, and if it were not, a pilot 
must either adopt a discreditable mode of 
obtaining employment, or must forfeit all 
fair share of the outward pilotage. The 
undue advantage obtained by the Trinity- 
house pilot would be acquired thus. He 
would take his ship down the river to the 
Downs, and would then have a claim to be 
put on the rota of service, to share the 
inward pilotage with the Cinque Port pilots, 
who by the rules of the Trinity House 
were not allowed to compete with him for 
the pilotage of outward-bound ships. The 
next point to which be would refer was the 
cruising system, and the mode by which 
homeward-bound ships were supplied with 
pilots. The Cinque Port pilots had to 
cruise night and day in order to meet with 
the homeward-bound ships. They sub- 
scribed for the purchase of boats suited to 
this arduous service, and they were enti- 
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tled, by the Act, to a certain sum for every 
pilot put on board a vessel. He found in 
the Bill now under discussion no provision 
for this cruising service; and there wou!d be 
great practical difficulty on this point, as 
the boats were private property. The effi- 
ciency of the service could be demon- 
strated by the fact, that during the last 
twenty years, out of the 60,000 vessels 
navigated by the Cinque Port pilots up the 
river, only one had been lust by miscon- 
duct. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would pause before they consented to break 
up a system which had worked well, and 
interfered with vested interests, sanctioned 
by the guarantee of an Act of Parliament. 
And now as regarded the manner of rais- 
ing funds. Each pilot paid 5s. on each 
voyage to a fund from which on his death 
his widow became entitled to a pension of 
twelve guineas. Moreover, on the death 
of every pilot 1/. was paid, thus making 
a kind of insurance. The payments were 
compulsory, and in the aggregate those 
men had paid nearly 10,0007. Again, 
there was an extra rate which pilots 
were entitled to levy on ships which 
had not the British register, and which 
formed a sort of superannuation fund. 
Now, he would ask, were all these funds 


without distinction to be placed under the 


control of the Trinity Board? He thought 
it unwise to give such powers to any body; 
and, although he made no charge against 
the Trinity Board, it was difficult to recon- 
cile many of their present regulations with 
the principles of common justice, or, he 
would almost say, of common sense. As 
an illustration of that, he would mention 
these facts: —If he took a vessel from the 
port of London to Plymouth, he might 
navigate it with his own sailing master and 
crew, without a pilot; but, if he went to 
the coast of France, then his sailing 
master was declared incompetent, although 
he had to navigate his ship over precisely 
the same waters, and he must take on 
board a pilot. Nothing could be more ludi- 
crous than such an arrangement; it would 
appear that the destination of the ship was 
the test by which the capacity of the mas- 
ter to navigate it was judged. An- 
other regulation would not allow a vessel 
to go out from this country, even in bal- 
last, to Hamburg, without a pilot; but on 
the other hand, if the vessel were bound to 
a Baltic port, with a valuable cargo on 
board, he was perfectly at liberty to navi- 
gate the river, take the North Channel, 
discharge the cargo at St. Petersburgh, 
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and come home full of hemp and _ tallow, 
without the aid of any pilot at all. It 
was a question whether these regulations 
showed that amount of wisdom and sa- 
gacity which would induce. the House 
to confer great powers upon the Board. 
If it should be thought desirable by the 
House to place all these various bodies 
of pilots under the control of one uni- 
form body, it was only just that every 
precaution should be taken that the govern- 
ing body should exercise its powers with 
the greatest impartiality. For this reason 
he was anxious that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Amendment proposed— 

“ To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
Bill be committed to a Select Committee,’ in- 
stead thereof.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

CotoneL HARCOURT said, he cor- 
dially concurred in the Amendment. The 
pilots of the Isle of Wight, who stood in 
an altogether different position from the 
Cinque Port or the Thames pilots, consid- 
ered that they were labouring under se- 
rious grievances in consequence of the re- 
gulations of the Trinity Board, and he 
thought that for the redress of the griev- 
ances complained of, the appointment of a 
Select Committee of this House was the 
most advisable step that could be taken. 
In 1844 the Southampton authorities claim- 
ed the exclusive privilege of piloting the 
course of their river; but they not only 
did that, but having some influence, he 
supposed, with the Trinity Board, they 
also requested to have the power of pilot- 
ing vessels out to sea, Now, he should 
have had no objection to that, if in return 
they had granted to the Isle of Wight 
pilots the power of carrying the ships they 
were put in charge of at sea up to South- 
ampton ; but they did no such thing; and 
the result of the arrangement then made 
was, that, supposing a vessel which had 
come to Southampton from a foreign port 
to return to that foreign port, the Cowes 
pilot would receive only 3/., where, the 
Southampton pilot would get as much as 
61. 12s. No danger was incurred by the 
Southampton pilots. They fell in with 
the ship in smooth water; they navi- 
gated her in smooth water; and some- 
times they were able to perform the service 
in a mere wherry. The Cowes pilots, on 
the other hand, were obliged, by the regu- 
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lations of the Trinity Board, to maintain a| their arrival within that point, which had 
vessel of much larger dimensions, requiring | hitherto been almost invariably the case, 
more men to manage it (of course, en- | thereby jeopardising the safety of many of 
tailing greater expenses on the pilots), | the valuably freighted inward-bound ships, 
avd to brave the roughest weather at all their supineness having originated from the 
times in the open sea; regulations which | monopoly they had up to the present period 
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might have been good in 1844 might be 
very bad in 1853. The next grievance | 
of which his constituents complained was, | 
that, by a recent regulation, they could not | 
get what was called ‘‘ distance money,’’ | 
unless they entered into an arrangement 
with the captain at the time. Now, the | 
pilots had no means of making an ar- 
rangement of this kind with the captain 
at the time, because they only required 
their services for long distances in foul and 
bad weather when the pilot boat could not 
remain alongside the vessel for any time 
without incurring the danger of being 
dashed to pieces. Another grievance they 
had to complain of was, that the great 
shipping owners, like Mr. Green, Mr. Wi- 
gram, and others, selected their own pilots, | 
instead of taking the first who hailed them. 
Again, if two pilots made between them in 
the year 1600. or 1701. they were charged 
with income tax on the aggregate sum. 
This was an injustice which he hoped the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would remedy. 
Hie could have stated several other com- | 
plaints of the same kind, if he had not 
been unwilling to occupy the attention of 
the House longer at that late hour; but he | 
hoped he had said enough to induce the | 
House to grant a Select Committee. 

Lorpv ALFRED PAGET said, that in 
ease of grievance the pilots of the Isle of 
Wight could have redress from the Board 
of Trade if the present Bill passed. The 
hon. Member for Berwick (Mr. Forster) 
had expressed an opinion that the Pilotage 
Bill would not be of any benefit to the 
shipowners. He begged to state that an 
important document had been forwarded to 
him from a large body of shipowners in 
the port of London, representing 350,000 
tons of shipping. The document had ap- 
pended to it the names, among others, of 
Mr. Green, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Ingram, and | 
Mr. Lindsay, and set forth that the under- 
signed British shipowners were of opinion 
that the proposed Pilotage Bill would be of 
great benefit to the shipping interest, es- 
pecially as related to the system of the 
Cinque Ports pilotage, as it would open a 
competition among the pilots, and, by their | 
having cruising licences, would encourage | 
them to seek ships off Dungeness before | 


the danger commenced, in lieu of awaiting 
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of appeal was provided by the - Bill. 


enjoyed. He certainly thought that tho 
Bill would be considered a great boon by 
the shipping interest. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he cordially approved 
of the Bill, which he believed would be of 
great advantage to the steam vessels plying 
between Liverpool and the ports of Ire- 
land. Ile thought a most beneficial power 
would be given by this Bill to the Board of 
Trade, and also to the local authorities, 


_to limit every act in relation to pilots, and 


to fix their fees. The local boards of Liver- 


pool had fuli authority to grant pilotage 


licences to the mates and captains of vessels; 
but they had never done so, although the 
local boards of Glasgow and other ports 
had done this. He therefore rejoiced that 
by this Bill a power was given to the 


| Board of Trade to compel them to give 


licences, if they continued to refuse. In 
ease of any injustice, also, a valuable power 
He 
would take the liberty of pointing out to 
the House, that at the time the 5th of 
Geo. IV. was passed, there was not pro- 
bably one steamer plying between Dublin 
and Liverpool; in the interval that had 
elapsed since then, whole fleets of steamers 
from the various ports of Ireland—from 
Dublin, Drogheda, Dundalk, Cork, Belfast, 
Newry, and Derry, were continually plying 


_to Liverpool, and repeated applications had 


been made in vain to the Liverpool authori- 
ties for some modification of their pilot 
regulations. He would just mention a few 
facts, which would, perhaps, rather surprise 
the House. He alluded to the case of the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company. 
In three years the vessels of that company 
made 2,736 voyages between Dublin and 
Liverpool. In the whole of that period 
pilots were furnished 245 times by the 
local board of Liverpool, the fees paid on 


those occasions amounting to 4,500/. or 


1,5002. a year. He would remind the 
House also of the utter worthlessness of 
pilots to steamers under such circum- 
stances. Those steamers were out at all 
periods of the year, by night as well as by 
day, and in all weathers; and their cap- 
tains, who had been in the service for years, 
knew every cranny and crevice of the port 
of Liverpool far better than any pilots, 
who entered the port but seldom; and the 
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local authorities of Liverpool would have 
acted with a better grace if they had con- 
ceded the just demands made upon them. 
He hoped the Government would not grant 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. HILDYARD said, his constituents 
felt strongly the necessity of legislation on 
the pilot laws. They had over and over 
again applied to be licensed, and to be 
excused from calling upon the Liverpool 
pilots. They were perfectly ready to pilot 
their own vessels in all weathers, and very 
frequently they had to pilot their own ves- 
sels in bad weather. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he consid- 
ered that the details of the Bill would be 
much better discussed in Committee; but 
believing the Bill to be a most important 
one, he could not help asking to address a 
very few words to the House. The com- 
plication of the pilot laws, involved as the 
system was under local jurisdiction, and 
defended as they were in that House by 
Members who represented shipping local- 
ities, was one of the most difficult ques- 
tions which any Government had to grapple 
with for many years. He was old enough 
to remember the time when his friend the 
late Lord Sydenham endeavoured to grap- 
ple with it; but his attempt was defeated 
by the opposition of the local representa- 


tives of the ports, while, if Lord Sydenham 
had succeeded, many hundreds of thousands 


of pounds would have been saved. He 
hoped a better spirit would animate the 
House now, and that they would not allow 
those local interests to defeat a measure 
which was due to the great shipping in- 
terest and to the country at large, and 
that they would not allow any obstruction to 
be the means of frustrating a measure 
which deserved the highest consideration. 
Ile had heard from both sides of the House 
expressions of an earnest desire to benefit 
the shipping interest; nothing could effect 
that better than to substitute a simple, 
uniform, economical, fair, and impartial 
system, instead of the present complicated 
system. He thought the House eould not 
confer a more important boon than that on 
the shipping interest. He believed this 
measure would place the pilotage of vessels 
on a vastly improved footing; but he 
thought if all the minute details of the 
measure were to be sent before a Select 
Committee, instead of the question being 
settled in the present Session, it would be 
put off till the Greek Kalends, He had 
heard, with great pleasure, the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
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county of Wexford (Mr. George). He 
thought the steam packets which plied 
between England and Ireland had the 
greatest right to complain of the present 
pilotage system; and he hoped the House 
would not support any Motion which would 
have the effect of obstructing the fair con- 
sideration of the measure then before them. 

Viscount CHELSEA said, he would 
support the Motion for a Select Commit- 
tee, as he thought that nduch consideration 
was required as to the provisions in the Bill 
affecting the power of the Trinity House 
and the Cinque Ports. The provisions of 
the 9th Clause were of such a nature, that 
it would be necessary to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee to consider them. It 
was proposed by that clause to deal with 
the funds of the Cinque Ports, and to hand 
them over to the Trinity House; but this 
was a subject which ought rather to be 
referred to an actuary than disposed of ina 
Committee of that House. The proposition 
of the Government appeared to him to sub- 
stitute a much worse system than the one 
which now prevailed. He saw no reason 
why the Bill should be pressed on the 
House at this early period of the Session, 
and should therefore support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, after the dis- 
cussion which the Bill had undergone from 
Members on both sides, he should not, at 
that hour, occupy more than a few minutes 
of their time. He should defer the observa- 
tions he wished to make until they had a 
Committee of the whole House; but he 
wished to make one observation, with the 
view of bringing the sincerity of those who 
supported the Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee to the test on this subject. They 
had passed the second reading of the Bill 
without a division; and he would ask them, 
did they or did they not intend that the 
shipowners should have the benefit of the 
reforms which it contemplated? The House 
might remember that a similar Motion was 
made, to refer to a Select Committee the 
Bill for the promotion of the public health, 
That Bill accordingly went before a Select 
Committee, and there was an end of it. If 
they were to have a Select Committee on 
this Bill upstairs, for the purpose of call- 
ing witnesses on all the subjects which 
had been mooted by hon. Members who had 
supported the Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee, he should like to know when the 
Bill would be likely again to make its ap- 
pearance in that House? The noble Lord 
opposite (Viscount Chelsea) had spoken on 
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behalf of the Cinque Ports pilots. All he 
(Mr. Cardwell) would say was, that that 
was a subject which had engaged, and 
should continue to engage, the careful at- 
tention of the Government, and he should 
be ready when, in a Committee of the 
whole House, they got to the clause in the 
Bill which affected the interests of those 
men, either to vindicate that clause or to 
modify it if it should be the wish of the 
Committee, for it was his desire that the 
tenderest measure of justice should be dealt 
out to all parties concerned. But he would 


not submit to have the great principles of | 
this measure sacrificed. At preseut there | 
were certain bodies in the country who | 


levied compulsory taxes on a great number 


of the subjects of the realm, under various | 


Acts of Parliament, but who were not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction and control of Par- 
liament ; and it was one of the objects of 
this Bill to provide that the accounts, by- 
laws, and regulations of those corporations 
should now, for the first time, be laid an® 
nually on the table of that House. The 
Bill also made a person in the Queen’s 
service responsible to Parliament for all 
measures connected with the compulsory 
taxation of the subject. In the event of 
the measure passing into a law, in future 


years full information on all these subjects | 


would be brought under the notice of the 
House of Commons; hon. Members would 
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of the Bill had nothing on earth to do with 
the remainder, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman rightly called the principle of the 
Bill. Those first nine clauses related to 
an entirely separate and distinct subject ; 
they swept away a large and ancient corpo- 
ration and joined it to others, and that 
without affording any due protection to the 
interests of the body which was swept 
away. He should like to know whether 
they were more likely to delay this Bill by 
discussing those financial questions over 
_the table of the House for days perhaps, 
than by considering them quietly in a Select 
Committee upstairs? The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Public Health Bill was 
buried by being sent to a Select Committee. 
He (Mr. Henley) hoped that would not be 
the fate of this Bill; yet he could not con- 
ceive any course more likely to thwart its 
progress than by discussing it in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. He would not 
throw overboard the interests of persons 
who were very unjustly treated by this Bill, 
without any means to protect themselves. 
These parties had been contributing years 
and years to a particular fund, and no suffi- 
| cient provision was made to secure the ad- 
vantages which they had a right to expect. 
He was unable to find in the Bill the least 
provision to secure that pilotage of the 
| Channel upon which the hon. Member for 
| Lichfield (Lord A. Paget) insisted. So far 








have a right to call on the person who held | from wishing to throw any impediment, he 
the office in which he (Mr. Cardweli) was | was as desirous to see a good Bill on the 
now placed, for all necessary explanations; | subject as any Member of that House, and, 
and if at any time the shipping interest had | whether in the House or in Committee, he 
not a full measure of justice done them, | would do his best to pass it. He believed 
they would have a right to appeal to Par- | there was great difficulty in discussing the 
liament; and Parliament, having then all clauses of the Bill over the table, and 
the requisite information before them, would | greater difficulty in satisfying parties in- 


be in a position to take such a complaint 
into consideration. He repeated, that the 
principle of this Bill was, that there should 
no longer be bodies who, levying compul- 


sory taxes on any part of the subjects of. 


this realm, rendered no account to Parlia- 
ment and the country; and he asked the 
House now to give effect to their decision 
on the second reading by rejecting the 
Poeeeprrpen of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool. 
Mr. HENLEY said, with respect to the 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cardwell) that no means were taken to op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill, no 
objection that he (Mr. Henley) was aware 
of was taken by any party in the House to 
the principle of the measure. What he 
contended was, that the first nine clauses 


| terested by charter that they were justly 
dealt with. They were all disposed to give 
| the shipping interest the advantage of the 
best pilotage at the cheapest rate; but the 
shipping interest would not wish that to be 
‘done at the expense of anybody without 
having their claims fairly represented and 
discussed. That was impossible to be ef- 
fected over the table of the House. There 
was no provision in the Bill whatever for 
it, and he should be very sorry to see the 
Bill go out in the unjust shape in which it 
now stood. 

Question put. The House divided :— 
Ayes 219; Noes 83: Majority 156. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 
Committee report progress. 
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231 Hackney Carriages 
HACKNEY CARRIAGES (METROPOLIS). 


Mr. FITZROY moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the regulation of hackney car- 
riages in the metropolis. There was no 
capital in Europe where hackney carriages 
were so entirely removed from all efficient 
control and supervision as in London. That 
state of things arose principally from the 
existing system of licensing those vehicles. 
There was no restriction upon the number 
of licences that were issued; nor did the 
fitness of the carriage for the purposes for 
which it was designed form any considera- 
tion in the decision whether the licence 
should issue or not. Certainly, some dis- 
qualifications did exist; for example, with 
respect to persons that had been convicted, 
also with respect to minors, and in cases 
where in consequence of arrears of duty 
there had been a revocation of the former 
licence; but these disqualifications were 
more nominal than real, and scarcely an 
instance occurred in which a licence was 
refused. The consequence of such a sys- 
tem was to crowd their stands with vehicles 
of an inferior description, and with horses 
which had been graphically described by 
the first living novelist as being kept on 
their legs by the rickety vehicles to which 
they are attached. The best way to secure 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis vehicles 
in a fit and proper condition for the public 
use was, to alter the system on which li- 
cences were issued; and he therefore pro- 
posed to insert in the Bill which he now 
asked to introduce a provision to the fol- 
lowing effect: —That every person who is 
desirous to obtain a licence for using or 
letting to hire a hackney carriage with- 
in the limits of the metropolitan police 
district, shall make his application to the 
Commissioners of Police, who on sueh ap- 
plication shall cause an inspection to be 
made of the carriage for which he proposes 
to ask the licence, and on a certificate 
being granted by the Commissioners of 
Police, that that carriage is in a fit and 
proper condition for the public use, shall 
obtain at the Board of Inland Revenue a 
licence, on the production of such certifi- 
cate. He also proposed that power should 
be given to the Commissioners of Police 
from time to time to have a fresh inspee- 
tion of those carriages, and if they found 
them to be out of order the licence should 
be suspended; and a penalty should be at- 
tached to the hiring out of any vehicle of 
that description after due notice was given 
by the Commissioners of Police that such 
vehicle was not fit for public use. In ad- 
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dition to the unsatisfactory condition of 
those vehicles, the fare demanded for their 
use was excessively exorbitant. No change 
had been made in it since the introduction 
of those vehicles in 1831. Amid the ge- 
neral—he might say universal —tendency 
towards reduction in articles of general 
consumption, two things had hitherto suc- 
cessfully resisted the tendency. One was 
the pint of extraordinary compound still 
called by courtesy a bottle of wine at an 
inn, and the other the fare paid per mile 
for the use of a hack cab. It appeared to 
him that there was every reason to think 
that they had now arrived at the time for 
making a reduction in the fares to the ex- 
tent at least of 25 per cent. He therefore 
proposed that the fare should be fixed at 
6d. per mile; and the decrease in the price 
of forage alone was sufficient to justify him 
in asking the House to agree to that pro- 
position. In the month of April in the 
year 1831 oats were 23s. 10d. per quar- 
ter; in this month oats were only 19s. 8d. 
per quarter; so that they had fallen no 
less than between 20 and 25 per cent— 
exactly the amount which he proposed 
henceforward to deduct from the present 
fares. But, independent of the exorbi- 
tant amount of the fare, there was a great 
objection to the nature of it, in conse- 
quence of the broken money that was in- 
volved in it. At present 8d. was the 
amount of the fare per mile ; but the person 
who engaged it would hardly encounter the 
torrent of abuse and indignation that would 
be levelled against him if he failed to pay 
the cabman ls. The fare, therefore, instead 
of 8d., was in fact 1s. ; and in addition to 
that, the public had no means of ascertain- 
ing satisfactorily the distance they were 
taken. He therefore proposed that the 
Commissioners of Police should at every 
stand cause a board to be fixed, as at the 
different railway stations, on which should 
be inscribed the different fares to the points 
most likely to be resorted to from those 
different stands. He also proposed that 
they should have the power to appoint 
men to attend at the different stands, who 
would be furnished with lists signed by the 
Commissioners of Police, and who, on, ap- 
plication would, inform the hirer of a cab 
the amount he would have to pay. That 
would tend to the convenience of ladies and 
of others who were in the habit of; using 
cabs, and who were subjected to great im- 
position under the existing cireumstances. 
No great hardship would be inflicted upon 
tho cab proprietors by the reduction of 
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fares. He had already referred to the re- 
duction in the price of forage; and his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had promised, on the passing of this 
Bill, to reduce the present licences paid by 
cab proprietors to a great extent. Inde- 
pendent of the original licence which was 
to be changed from 5J. to 11., the licence 
now charged 10s, a week, he proposed 
to reduce to 7s., whereby a saving would 
be effected to each cab proprietor of 71. 16s. 
perannum. The proposition which he made 
to allow the Commissioners of Police to 
place men on the different stands to enforce 
the observance of the rules laid down by 
the Police Commissioners, would save the 
cab proprietors no less a sum than 15,0001., 
which they now pay to the watermen. 
There were 3,000 cab proprietors ; there- 
fore they would thereby effect a saving of 
5l. each, in addition to the sum of 71. 16s. 
already referred to. The reduction of the 
fare was not an uninteresting subject to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis. The sum 
levied upon the inhabitants of the metropolis 
under the head of cab hire in the year, 
amounted to no less than 860,000/., and 
the alteration he proposed to make would 
consequently save to the inhabitants of 
London no less a sum than 220,000I. per 
annum. He proposed that when the eab 
was taken by the hour, the fare should be 
2s. the hour, instead of ls. 6d., the*sum 
now charged, because it would be compul- 
sory on the driver to accept an engagement 
by the hour if he were required to do so, 
whereas now the drivers uniformly refused. 
He proposed that there should be an alter- 
ation made with respect to the disposal of 
property that was left in cabs. Permission 
was now given to the cab driver to retain 
in his possession any property found in his 
cab during the term of four days. “ Then, 
if it were not demanded, he was to take it 
to the Stamp Office, where it was to remain 
for a year, and if it were not claimed it 
was to be sold for the benefit of the cab 
driver. He (Mr. Fitzroy) saw no reason 
for giving to the driver the benefit of any 
property that was left in his eab, and he 
proposed that the driver should be com- 
pelled to convey that property to the nearest 
Police station ; that it was to be left there 
for one year, and if it were not claimed 
then it was to be sold, and the proceeds 
should go towards defraying the expense of 
carrying the provisions of the Act into ex- 
ecution. He also proposed that in any dis- 
pute between the hirer and the owner of 
the eab .the hirer should insist upon being 
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driven to the nearest police magistrate, and 
have his complaint decided on the instant ; 
or, if a magistrate was not sitting, that he 
should then drive to the nearest police 
court, and there have his complaint entered, 
which should be heard first the next morn- 
ing. These were the provisions of his Bill, 
and he believed they were connected with 
the comfort of a large body of the inhabit- 
ants of this metropolis; and he hoped that 
they would put London on a level, as far 
as regarded public vehicles, with any capital 
in Europe. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Fitzroy and Viscount Palmerston. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 22, 1853. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths. — Several Lords, 
Pusuic Birt.—2* Clergy Reserves (Canada). 
Reported. — New Forest Deer Removal Act 
Amendment. 


CLERGY RESERVES (CANADA) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, in moving the Second Reading of 
the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill, I have 
some doubt and hesitation as to whether 
or not I ought to trespass on the attention 
of your Lordships at any great length, 
remembering that we have had already 
two discussions on this question, one of 
them at considerable length; but inasmuch 
as there are now present many noble Lords 
who were absent on that occasion, and as 
I cannot but believe there are some of 
your Lordships who have not studied the 
whole of this question of the Canada 
clergy reserves to such an extent as would 
enable you, in my belief, to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion in reference to the 
Bill now before your Lordships, I hope I 
may be excused if I venture to trespass 
upon your Lordships’ time, although it shall 
be as shortly as possible, in order to ex- 
plain to you the history of this question 
from its first commencement; to show how 


in my opinion, but one view has been taken 
of this question by successive Governments; 
and, lastly, to point out the reasons and 
arguments which I think will induce your 
Lordships to assent to the measure which 


Her Majesty’s Government proposes. My 
Lords, I am afraid that your Lordships 
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will be alarmed at anything like an histori- 
eal statement on this occasion; yet, I ap- 
prehend, without it it would be impossible 
for you to appreciate the merits of this 
question, or to understand our present 
osition with respect to it. My Lords, 

may say so long ago as the year 1776 
an Act was passed—called the First Con- 
stitutional Act of what was then denomi- 
nated the province of Quebee—in which 
after recognising the rights of His Majes- 
ty’s recently acquired Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, a clause was introdueed which pro- 
vided that His Majesty might make pro- 
vision out of the receipt of his accustomed 
dues and rights for the encouragement of 
the Protestant religion and the mainte- 
nance of the Protestant clergy. It would 
appear, my Lords, that no action was taken 
immediately on this provision; at least I 
cannot discover that anything was done; 
but in the year 1791 a message was sent 
from the King to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, suggesting that they should provide 


for those objects by making an appropria- | 
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| the purpose of alienating one-half of the 
reserves so made. In 1819, two years 
subsequently, a new circumstance took 
‘place. Then, for the first time, a claim 
| was put forward, small indeed in itself, 
| but nevertheless a substantive claim, on 
the part of the Presbyterians, for a par- 
ticipation in those reserves, hitherto con- 
sidered the exelusive right of the episco- 
palian clergy of the Church of England. 
Upon that claim being made, the Govern- 
ment of the day thought it their duty to 
place the matter in the hands of the law 
officers of the Crown, of whom my noble 
and learned Friend whom I see opposite 
(Lord Lyndhurst), being then the Solicitor 
| General of the Crown, was one; and the 
‘noble and learned Lord did, with his Col- 
league, give an opinion on the case so 
| submitted to them, by which it was estab- 
lished that the Presbyterian Church, coming 
| under the denomination of Protestant cler- 
| gy, were entitled to a share of the reserves. 
| In this same year—an important year, as 
it concerned this matter —the House of 
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tion of lands; and in the course of that) Assembly appears to have become more 
year, 1791, Mr. Pitt introduced a measure | jealous of these reserves, and various in- 
into the House of Commons, which became quiries were made of the then Government 
law, and by which one-seventh of the waste as to their amount, and the circumstances 
lands in the colony were appropriated for | of their position. From this time, for a 


the maintenance of the Protestant clergy. | period of twenty years, a constant struggle 
My Lords, these so-called clergy reserves appears to have gone on between the clergy, 
continued for a period of fifty years, not-| or Pather the members, of the Church of 
withstanding frequent objections were raised | England on the one hand, and the members 
within the colony, and, subject on one oc- | of the Church of Scotland on the other; for 
casion at least to considerable alterations | the opinion of the law officers in favour of 
at the hands of Parliament, they continued | the Presbyterians, to which I have referred, 


until the Act of 1840 passed. A provision | having never been carried into effect during 
was introduced into the Act of 1791, which | the whole of that period of twenty years, 
provided that the Provincial Legislature the Episcopalians had maintained exclu- 
might have power to alter and repeal the pro- | sively the enjoyment of those reserves. 
visions of that Act. I mention this cireum-| My Lords, I find that up to this period 
stance thus early in my statement, because | of 1824 the clergy reserves, as I stated 
upon it will hinge a great many of the subse- | just now, of an anterior date, were of little 
quent transactions, and to a certain extent, | comparative value, and were almost entire- 
though not by any means exclusively so, ly absorbed in the expenses attending their 
the arguments which I am about to adduce | management. I find that in 1819, when 
to the House in reference to the present that opinion was taken, the available fund 
measure. The power thus given to the | amounted to only 700J.; and they dwindled 
Provincial Legislature by the Act of 1791, | in subsequent years to a very considerable 
has always, until a comparatively recent | extent, until in 1822 they only produced 
date, been considered to be unlimited./ 1507. In consequence of this continued 
Now, until the year 1817 this Act remain- struggle between the rival Churches, and 
ed without any open hostility on the part of the comparative valuelessness of this 
of the population of Canada; in fact, the | enormous amount of property, a proposal 
Act was nearly inoperative, the Protestant | was introduced for the sale of those re- 
clergy deriving little if any advantage from | serves. That proposal, accompanied by 
it; but in 1817 I find the first open de-| other suggestions which were not so suc- 
monstration of hostility to the system of the | cessful, was carried out by a measure in- 
clergy reserves, in the shape of a Motion for ' troduced by Mr. Wilmot Horton in 1827, 
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and supported by the noble Earl opposite | appears upon the scene. I allude to the 
(the Earl of Derby), then a Member of the period when the members of the Scottish 
House of Commons, who stated on that oc- Church first came in for a participation 
easion that the facts which he had observed | in this fund. In 1828 the Wesleyan 
during his then recent tour in the United | Methodists first put in a claim, and they 
States and in Canada had conclusively es- | stated their reasons to be, that while no 
tablished that there was there a universal | other Protestant Dissenters had a right to 
opinion against the maintenance of the | participate in those reserves, yet that they 
clergy reserves. I venture to hope, when had a special claim; and although the Go- 
I quote the words used by the noble Earl | vernment of the day did not acquiesce in 
on that occasion, that he will not suppose that claim, so far as the clergy reserves 
that I do so for party purposes. I only do | were concerned, yet their acquiescence in 
so simply because they show the universal the then state of things appears to have 
feeling which then prevailed, and which I | been ascertained by a money contribution, 
have reason to believe has continued to from what source derived I am not certain, 
prevail, to a very considerable extent in| but which appears to have been satisfac- 
regard to this question to this day. 1 find tory. I wish at this period of my state- 
the noble Earl said in 1827— ment to point out to your Lordships the 

“ The short ra ge ge be had pocentiy had | ma lags riugeeathes — te ‘da am 
with the provinces of Canada enabled him to | reference to this matter—how the desire 
state, that whatever might be the differences of of the Canadian people being neglected led 
political and party feeling in that country—and | oy to fresh demands, and how upon each 


there was no place where party feeling ran higher | lent iiliedal ated lect t 
—no person entertained a difference of opinion as | successive refusal and neglect to agree to 


to the pernicious tendency of the clergy reserves. | those demands, fresh claims were made in 
When Mr. Pitt brought forward the Canada Bill each subsequent year. In 1824 the de- 
in 1791, he distinctly specified that the arrange- mand was that the clergy reserves should 
ment then made must be subject to such modifi- | be no longer appropriated to the members 
cations as might afterwards be deemed expedient. | f the Cl | yes eae 

The experience of thirty-five ycars had demon- ©! the Chureh of England, but should be 
strated, not only the inconvenience, but the abso- | equally divided among all religious denomi- 
lute mischief, which resulted from that arrange- nations in proportion to their respective 
ment. The appropriation of clergy reserves in| nymbers in the colony; but in 1826 the 
Canada had operated as a serious obstacle to agri- leat was thet ti 1 p 
cultural improvement. The making of roads, an + Les “gga ahers ae, prety ern 
object of so much importance to the colony, was Should no longer be appropriated to the 
checked by this qrrangement ; for, as every man | purposes of the various denominations, but 
was obliged to make roads through his own es- | to the purposes of education and public im- 
tate, where these reserves occurred, the progress provement ; and in 1828, the first two de- 


of road-making was either arrested, or the burden | 1s bei lected. th on a k 
thrown upon the owner of the contiguous land, | ™4@N@s Deing neg ected, the agitation too 


.. « « In giving his unqualified approbation to | the shape of a demand that the clergy re- 
the measure proposed, he must be understood as | serves should be entirely appropriated to 
being perfectly aware of the nature of the property _ secular purposes. I find that in 183]1— 
allotted to the Church, and of being as sensible 88 | this struggle having been constantly pro- 
any man of the monstrous absurdity of attempting P eg a 

to support what was called the Established Church, ceeding, the House of Assembly on the one 
but which, in fact, never would be established, | hand demanding, in one form or other, ma- 
The present sale he understood to be for the im- | terial changes in respect to the clergy re- 
provement of the remainder of the lands given to | nalets ; 

the Church ; and as such it had his approval. It serves, and the Legislative Couneil, on the 
left, too, the question respecting the propriety of 


‘ other, invariably resisting those changes— 


such grant precisely where it was; for the Act of , 2n alteration took place, and the House of 


1791, under the authority of which it was made, 
remained just as open to revision or amendment 
after that sale as it was before.”—[2 Hansard, 
xvi. 586.] 


Assembly, failing to attain its objects 


‘through the instrumentality of its own 
Legislature, applied to the Imperial Go- 


vernment, with the view to procure these 
In the year 1826 an Address from the! objects. It is singular enough that in this 
House of Assembly of Canada was sent to! year, when they came to that determina- 
this country, requesting that the clergy re-, tion, the Government at home, it appears, 
serves might be appropriated for the pur-| partly resolved on the abandonment of the 
poses of education, and that no more waste | clergy reserves, not, seemingly, in defer- 
lands should be allotted for the purposes ence to the opinion of the Legislature of 
of the clergy. A similar Address was | Canada, but in consequence of a Committee 
presented in the year 1829, and I need of the House of Commons which sat in 
not say without effect. A new party now 1828, and which, having recommended 
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such a measure, had made an important! 
report on this and other subjects. In con- | 
sequence of that report it appears that the | 
Imperial Government proposed that a mea- | 
sure should be passed to enact that those | 
reserves should revert to the domains of | 
the Crown. But in what form was it pro- 
posed? I find that, not merely on that 
occasion, but on every other, every succes- 
sive Colonial Secretary appears to have 
looked on this question as one which was | 
to be legislated upon, not by the Imperial 
Parliament, but by the Colonial Legisla- 
ture. Did the Secretary at that time (Lord 
Goderich), having advised the total aban- 
donment of the clergy reserves, procecd to | 
introduce a measure into this House for 
that purpose? By no means. In a de-)} 
spatch dated 21st November, 1831, ad- 
dressed to Sir John Colborne, Lord Gode- 
rich says— 

“In order to accomplish effectually the designs 
which I have explained in the despatch already 
referred to, it will be necessary that so much of 
the statute 31 Geo. III., ¢. 31, as relates to the 
allotment and appropriation of lands for the sup- 
port of the Protestant clergy within the province 
of Upper Canada, should be repealed by an Act to 
be passed by the Council and Assembly in exercise 
of the authority committed to them for that pur- 
pose by the 41st section of the Act. The Bill if 
60 passed must be accompanied by an address from 
the Legislative Council and Assembly, desiring that 
it may be ‘transmitted to England without delay, 
for the purpose of being laid before Parliament 
previously to the signification of His Majesty’s 
assent thereto.” A simple repeal of this part of 
the Act of 1791 would give birth to some questions 


_of an embarrassing nature, the discussion of which 


it is very desirable to preclude. The questions 
which I anticipate would be, lst, whether the re- 
serves already made would vest in His Majesty ab- | 
solutely, or would be held by him upon any trust 

for the benefit of the Protestant clergy; 2dly, 

whether the leases granted by the corporation for | 
managing the reserves would be still subsisting ; 

3dly, whether the rent reserved on those leases 

would be payable to His Majesty or to the corpo- 

ration; 4thly, whether the money already raised 

by sales, under the Act of 1827, would remain ap- | 
plicable or not to the purposes expressly declared 
by that statute. It might be suggested, as a fur- 

ther doubt, whether the corporation would con- | 
tinue in existence, and whether the powers of sale 

given by the Act of 1827 were to be exercised any | 
further, The solution of those questions is, how- | 
ever, obvious ; the corporation could not survive | 
the extinction of the object for which it was | 
erected ; the power of sale could not be exer- | 
cised after the subject of sale, viz., the clergy re- | 
serves, had ceased as such to exist. To meet, | 
however, still more effectually the two last-men- 
tioned questions, you will, as soon as the Act shall 
have been introduced into the Assembly, intimate 
to the clergy corporation that it is the express 
desire of His Majesty’s Government, that until the 
Bill shall have finally passed into a law, or shall 
have been finally rejected, they do abstain from 
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granting any more leases of the clergy reserves ; I 
cannot doubt their ready compliance, and am most 
reluctant to reason, even hypothetically, on the 


| contrary supposition. But as it will be necessary 


to prevent improvident leases, which, in the haste 
and excitement of the moment, might be made, 
you will, in the unfortunate contingency of the 
corporation persisting in making them, direct the 
Attorney General to take such measures as may 
be best adapted to bring to trial the validity of the 
charter itself. I apprehend that the result must 
be to ascertain that it is void in point of strict 
law. But it is impossible to deprecate such a 
controversy too earnestly, or to contemplate it 
at all, except as an extreme remedy in a case 
of extreme importance. Whenever the Act shall 
have been finally passed, the continued exist- 
ence of the charter would be of no practical 
importance, though it would be on the whole de- 
sirable that the charter should be then surren- 
dered. With regard to the continuance of the 
power of sale under the statute 7 & 8 Geo. IV., 
¢. 62, you will immediately signify to the officers 
employed under that statute His Majesty’s com- 
mands that they do abstain from acting any fur- 
ther in execution of it after the 30th June, 1832, 
and that during the half-year from January Ist to 
that date the sales to be made should not exceed 
in number of acres the number actually sold in 
the preceding half-year. The difficulties which 
might oppose or partially frustrate the execution 
of the designs of His Majesty’s Government being 
thus obviated, it remains to consider what pro- 
visions the proposed act of Assembly should con- 
tain. First, then, it should be enacted, that so 
much of the British statute of 1791 as relates to 
the appropriation of the clergy reserves should be 
repealed. But as it is unnecessary, and would be 
highly inconvenient, to repeal so much of that 
Act as relates to the erection and endowment of 
parsonages, it will be fit, in order to obviate the 
possibility of mistake, that the precise words upon 
which alone the repeal is to operate, should be 
quoted in the repealing act. Secondly, to remove 
all doubts as to the effect of the repeal, it should 
be expressly provided that the reserved lands 
should immediately vest in His Majesty, and be 
held by him, his heirs, and successors, in the 
same manner in every respect as if the provisions 
to be repealed had never been enacted. Thirdly, 
the leases granted by the clergy corporation should 
be declared to be as yalid as though the repealing 
Act had not been passed; but the tenants should 
be required to attorn to His Majesty, and to pay 
their rents to him, or to the receivers of his land 


| revenue in the province. Fourthly, all sales ef- 


fected and all acts done under the statute 7 & 8 
Geo. IV., ec. 62, should be declared as valid as 


| though the repealing Act had not been passed. 


Fifthly, the only additional provision, the necessity 
of which I can anticipate, would be an enactment 
declaring that henceforward no grant of lands, 
wherever made, shall be deemed invalid or inef- 
fectual, by reason of the absen¢e of a specification 
of the clergy reserves appropriated in respect of 
such grant. With reference to future grants, this, 
of course, would be superfluous ; but it might ob- 
viate some inconvenient doubts as to the effect in 
future of past neglects of this part of the Act of 
1791. A provincial statute, embracing these pro- 
visions, and neither exceeding nor falling short of 
them in any material respect, would, I apprehend, 


effectually set at rest all the questions respecting 
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the clergy reserves to which I have adverted in 
my accompanying despatch, except in the possible, 
but, I trust, very improbable, event of either 
House of Parliament addressing His Majesty to 
withhold his assent. That, however, is a contin- 
gency against which no security can be taken, 
and upon which it could answer no practicable 
purpose to speculate. It remains to consider 
what steps should be taken, in order to bring this 
question fairly under the notice of the two branches 
of the provincial legislature. For that purpose, 
it will be fit that they should be invited to the 
consideration of the question by a message from 
His Majesty.” 
Lord Goderich appears to have been so 
convinced that this was not a matter for 
the Imperial Parliament, but rather for 
the Colonial Parliament to legislate upon, 
that— although in those days it appears to 
have been the practice to keep the colony 
entirely in leading-strings—he not only 
sent a form of message to the Governor, in 
which he was to recommend the Bill to 
the notice of the local legislature, but he 
actually sent out a draft which he was to 
ropose to the legislature; and in that 
draft Bill I find a clause that the land 
heretofore appropriated in those provinces, 
for the support and maintenance of the 
Protestant clergy, and remaining unsold, 
should revert to His Majesty, as of his 
original estate, and should be absolved from 
the trust purposes. for which it had been 
appropriated. I would wish to remark 
upon this despatch, that here we have the 
first step, showing how little value is to 
be attached to the complaints which were 
made by the right rev. Prelate near me 
(the Bishop of Exeter) on a recent occa- 
sion, that this was an infraction of vested 
rights, and that it constituted a breach of 
faith. But what can the right rev. Prelate 
say of the course taken by Lord Goderich 
and every Colonial Secretary, except that 
there was no attempt to legislate through 
the instrumentality of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment? In consequence of this despatch 
from Lord Goderich, the Governor, Sir 
John Colborne, sent the message he was 
directed to send; but legislation was stopped 
by the prorogation of the Canadian Par- 
liament, which took place almost imme- 
diately. My Lords, how different is the 
course we are called on to take now. In 
1831, we find the Colonial Parliament was 
invited (for these are the words used by 
Lord Goderich) to consider this question 
and to legislate upon it; and we now in 
1853 are engaged, not in discussing the 
yquestion whether we shall abandon the 
whole system of the Canada clergy re- 
serves, but whether we in 1853 shall give 
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to the Colonial Parliament power to do, 
inter alia, what we in 1831 invited them 
to do. I have said, no consequences arose 
from this despatch of Lord Goderich, and 
the struggle continued as heretofore; but 
in 1835 the Legislative Council appears to 
have become alarmed at the state of the 
contest which continued in the colony, and 
they in that year for the first time ad- 
dressed the Imperial Government, request- 
ing them to interfere in reference to this 
much-vexed and long-mooted question. 
That address was answered by Lord Glen- 
elg, who was then Colonial Secretary, ina 
despatch dated the 5th of December, 1835; 
and he repeated the same views as had 
been expressed by his predecessor in office 
as to the colonial nature of this question, 
and the unconstitutional character of at- 
tempting to legislate by the Imperial Par- 
liament on matters affecting the local con- 
cerns of the colony. He said— 


“The chief practical question, then, which at 
present demands consideration is, whether His 
Majesty should be advised to recommend to Par- 
liament the assumption to itself of the office of 
deciding on the future appropriation of these 
lands. There are two distinct reasons, both of 
which appear to me conclusively to forbid that 
course of proceeding. First, Parliamentary legis- 
lation on any subject of exclusively internal con- 
cern, in any British colony possessing a represen- 
tative assembly, is, as a general rule, unconsti- 
tutional. It is a right of which the exercise is 
reserved for extreme cases, in which necessity at 
once creates and justifies the exception. But, 
important as is the question of the clergy reserves 
in Upper Canada, yet I cannot find in the actual 
state of the question any such exigency as would 
vindicate the Imperial Legislature in transferring 
to themselves the settlement of this controversy. 
The second ground on which I think myself bound 
to abstain from advising [lis Majesty from refer- 
ring this question immediately to Parliament is, 
that the authors of the Constitutional Act have 
declared this to be one of those subjects in regard 
to which the initiative is expressly reserved and 
recognised as falling within the peculiar province 
and the special cognisance of the local legislature, 
although its ultimate completion is no less dis- 
tinctly made to depend, in addition to the ordinary 
submission to His Majesty, on the acquiescence 
of the Imperial Parliament. It is not difficult to 
perceive the reasons which induced Parliament in 
1791 to connect with a reservation of land for 
ecclesiastical purposes the special delegation to 
the Council and Assembly of the right to vary that 
provision by any Bill which, being reserved for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, should 
be communicated to both Houses of Parliament 
for six weeks before that decision was pronounced. 
Remembering, it should seem, how fertile a source 
of controversy ecclesiastical endowments had sup- 
plied throughout a large part of the Christian 
world, and how impossible it was to foretell with 
precision what might be the prevailing opinions 
and feelings of the Canadians on this subject at a 
future period, Parliament at once secured the 
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means of making a systematic provision for a 
Protestant clergy, and took full precaution against 
the eventual inaptitude of that system to the more 
advanced stages of a society than in its infant 
state, and of which no human foresight could 
divine the more mature and settled judgment.” 


That showed that up to this date in the 
year 1835, every Colonial Secretary was 
still under the impression that by the Act 
of 1791, the power of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment to legislate was unlimited. Lord 
Glenelg proceeded to say— 

“T think, therefore, that to withdraw from tbe 
Canadian to the Imperial Legislature the question 
respecting the clergy reserves would be an in- 
fringement of that cardinal principle of colonial 

overnment which forbids parliamentary inter- 
erence, except in submission to an evident and 
well-established necessity.” 


There is a subsequent despatch from Sir 
George Grey, dated the 29th December, 
1837, but it is much to the same effect, 
and I am unwilling to inflict a long state- 
ment upon your Lordships. I will, there- 
fore, hurry over this historical sketch that 
I have ventured to lay before your Lord- 
ships. I will not refer to successive docu- 
ments of the same description, or quote 
the words of the Earl of Gosford, the Earl 
of Durham, or Lord Sydenham, The 
same story is to be found in them all, both 
in reference to the clergy reserves and the 
mode of dealing with them. From this 
very ominous volume, that was laid on your 
Lordships’ table in the year 1840, I will 
merely quote one more despatch ; it is 
from my noble Friend Lord John Russell, 
and is dated the 7th September, 1839, the 
year before the Act was passed which I 
now propose to deal with. He said— 

“ Parliament delegated to the local legislature 
the right of appropriating the clergy reserves, and 
the effect of the Bill is to retransfer this duty 
from the local legislature to Parliament, with a 
particular restriction. I am advised by the law 
officers of the Crown that this is an unconstitu- 
tional proceeding. It is certainly unusual and 
inconvenient. Ler Majesty cannot assume that 
Parliament will accept this delegated office; and 
if it should not be so accepted, the confirma- 
tion of the Bill would be productive of serious 
prejudice and of no substantial advantage. It 
would postpone indefinitely the settlement of a 
question which much concerns the welfare of 
the provinces to bring it to a close; besides, I 
cannot admit that there exist in this country 
greater facilities than in Upper Canada for the ad. 
justment of this controversy ; on the contrary, 
the provincial legislature will bring to the decision 
of it an extent of accurate information as to the 
wants and general opinions of society in that 
country, in which Parliament is unavoidably de- 
ficient. For all these reasons Iler Majesty will 
decline to give Her assent to this Bill.” 


I ought to have said that this was in 
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answer to a further address from the Colo- 
nial Legislature calling upon the Colonial 
Secretary to apply to Parliament to arrange 
this matter for them. My Lords, I have 
now shown what the views were of succes- 
sive Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
on this subject. In the year 1840, for the 
first time, the two Houses in Canada came 
toa decision upon this subject, and a Bill 
was at last passed for the settlement of this 
question. Thetwo Houses at length agreed, 
under the governorship of Lord Sydenham, 
to send to this country a Bill for the Royal 
assent. That Bill was prepared under the 
42nd clause of the Act of 1791, and was 
laid upon your Lordships’ table with the 
view that at the expiration of thirty days 
from that period, no’ address being made to 
the Crown respecting it, it might receive 
the Royal assent. Unhappily, a question 
was raised, not by a noble and learned 
Lord in this House, but by one whose 
legal acumen has very often pointed out 
defects in Acts of Parliament before— 
I mean a right reverend Prelate near me 
(the Bishop of Exeter) ; and he raised the 
question as to whether the Colonial Legis- 
lature had not exceeded their powers, and 
in truth that which every succesrive Colo- 
nial Secretary had believed to be their 
right, and each successive Assembly of 
Canada had believed also to be its right, 
and that which I believe every lawyer 
in this country who had looked to the 
question up to that period had believed 
to be indisputable—a question was raised 
as to whether the Act of 1791 enabled the 
Canadian Parliament to deal retrospec- 
tively with the clergy reserves, as well as 
prospectively with regard to the appropri- 
ation of fresh lands. My Lords, on this 
question being referred to the Judges, 
they decided that the Canadian Parliament 
had not the power, and had no right, 
to pass the Bill; and although it was ab- 
solutely necessary for the Parliament and 
Government of that day to acquiesce in that 
decision, yet I think your Lordships will 
agree that it was no little hardship upon 
that colony, after the course successive 
Governments had taken, and the belief so 
long existing, and this constant struggle 
respecting the subject, that when at last 
the two Houses had been brought to agree, 
then the authorities of this country should 
step in and say, ‘‘ We have been all wrong; 
you might have spared yourselves these 
many years’ contests; we might have 
spared ourselves all the despatches that 
are contained in these books; we might 
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have spared all our constitutional law, and 
you all your struggles. We find that such 
a right did never exist ; and now that you 
agree, we must step in to differ with you.” 
The result of that decision was, that the 
Government of the day, feeling that it was 
absolutely necessary to settle this question, 
and that no alternative remained, brought 
in a Bill to a great extent, although not 
absolutely, embodying the provisions of 
that Bill which had been agreed upon by 
the two Houses of the Canadian Legisla- 
ture in the preeeding year. That Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons, 
and subsequently passed through both 
Houses, though very materially altered in 
its progress ;—especially as regarded the 
relative proportions to be received by the 
respective denominations of Christians, con- 
siderable alterations were introduced. Well, 
my Lords, I am not going to deprecate the 
spirit of compromise that admitted those 
alterations to be made, but I do not think 
we have a right to complain of the colony 
because it has not been accepted, when a 
Bill was passed in a final form, in no degree 
agreed to by them, and in many respects 
opposed to their wishes. So far from a 
universal acquiescence being given to the 
measure, as stated in this House on a 
former occasion, we had at that time re- 
ceived from Lord Sydenham, the Governor 
of Canada, an intimation that this compro- 
mise would not be conclusive, that the 
Canadians would never be satisfied with it, 
and that at some time after the question 
would be raised, and this unhappy contro- 
versy would be renewed. But even if this 
had not been the case, and if it had been 
accepted by the Canadians at the time as a 
settlement, what right should we have now 
to consider them bound by that settlement, 
or to say that what was suited to the cir- 
cumstances of Canada in 1840, is entirely 
suited to her cireumstances in 1853? Have 
no changes taken place in that country 
since then? Why, nothing hardly remains 
the same. The increase of population has 
been enormous—lI believe the population 
has been nearly if not quite doubled within 
that period—and the progress in material 
wealth and civilisation has more than kept 
pace with the increase of the population. 
The relative proportions of the religious 
denominations within that country have 
been materially changed—because it is not 
as in a settled country, where families 
follow the individual belief of their parents. 
In that country a large immigration has 
taken place from various parts, and of 
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course the denominations of Christians are 
in a constant state of mutation, and fluc- 
tuations occur from year to year. I say 
then, my Lords, that the circumstances of 
Canada are as different now from what they 
were in 1840 as it is possible to conceive ; 
and though it may be an interruption of my 
statement for a single moment, let me point 
out the state of extraordinary prosperity, 
peace, and contentment, except on this one 
subject, which that coiony now enjoys. 
We now hear nothing of the question of 
annexation, and I think I am bound to say 
that we hear nothing of it in consequence 
of the eourse of government that has been 
pursued towards that eolony for several 
years past. I say that a wise policy has 
been maintained both by the Government 
at home and by that able man my noble 
Friend Lord Elgin, who has acted in 
accordance with and under the directions 
of that Government. My Lords, we hear 
nothing now of annexation; the Canadians 
justly believe themselves to be the inhabit- 
ants of a country that requires not to be 
annexed to any other; but, moreover, they 
do not desire another change that was 
touched upon in this House, but which I 
hope will never be seriously mooted—I 
mean that of independence. I believe, my 
Lords, that independence would be as in- 
jurious to Canada as annexation. I believe 
in that colony there is as strong a feeling 
of loyalty towards the Government and 
towards this country as in any other part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, either colonial 
or at home; and if you wish to maintain 
this feeling—if you wish to maintain this 
great and important colony as a portion (I 
will not call it a dependency, but an in- 
tegral portion) of this great empire—if you 
wish soto maintain it, you must pursue the 
policy that has been followed for several 
years past. You must not now take a re- 
trograde step, especially on this one point 
in which her dearest interests are involved, 
and on which men in all countries feel more 
keenly than on any other. I defy any noble 
Lord, however eloquent, to show that we 
should make this an exceptive case ; if we 
wish to maintain this portion of our empire 
in its present temper, loyalty, contentment, 
and peace, we must follow out the policy 
that has been pursued, and not depart from 
it by refusing to give that assent to this 
Bill which I am now about to ask your 
Lordships to grant. What is the difference 
between the opponents and supporters of 
this Bill? Is there any Member of your 
Lordships’ House who will deny the neces- 
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sity for making an alteration in the Act of 
1840? Does any one pretend that no 
alteration whatever is to be introduced into 
it? Most undoubtedly if there be any of 
your Lordships who entertain that opinion, 
the noble Lords opposite are not the parties 
to do so, for it was distinctly recognised by 
the Government that preceded the present 
that alterations were necessary, and the 
only question appears to have been, by 
whom were those alterations to be effected ? 
I have already on a former occasion, quoted 
a passage from the despatch of Sir John 
Pakington on the 22nd of April last year, 
and I feel it to be so important that I shall 
quote that passage again. He says— 

“That while it appears to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that in the distribution authorised by the 
Clergy Reserves Act,3 & 4 Vict., of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of reserved lands, no ground 
is left for reasonable jealousy, or complaint of un- 
due favour to particular religious denominations, 
they think it possibly may be desirable, on account 
of the changes that may be effected in the cha- 
racter of the population, either by extensive im- 
migration, or other causes, that the distribution 
in question should, from time to time, be recon- 
sidered.” 


Well, my Lords, what is it that the present 
Government propose? An alteration, un- 
doubtedly, in the Act of 1840; but do we 
propose that measure which some noble 
Lords and others in the country have ex- 
pressed so much apprehension of—do we 
propose any measure for secularising those 
reserves? Byno means. [‘ Hear, hear!’’} 
The right rev. Prelate cheers me, and | 
know what he means; he is about to in- 
troduce the old argument, that though we 
are not going to secularise them we are 
about to put out of our own hands, and 
into the hands of the Legislature of Canada, 
the power to secularise them. Most un- 
doubtedly we are; and if you can show 
any case for retaining a privilege in the 
hands of the Imperial Legislature which 
until the year 1840 we believed to belong 
to the Colonial Legislature, and which by 
right belonged to the Colonial Legislature 
as much as any other question affecting 
their local concerns—unless you can prove 
that, no prospect you can hold out to me 
—even if you can substantiate it, of secu- 
larisation of the reserves by the Canadian 
Parliament, ought to justify you in refusing 
to do that which you believe to be an act 
of right and justice to the colonists of 
Canada. The present measure is a simple 
one, and its object is to hand over the 
decision of this question to those to whom 
it rightfully belongs. I, certainly, for one, 
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will not anticipate what the Colonial Legis- 
lature will do if you pass this Bill, because 
I stand distinctly on the question of right 
and justice, and we have no right what- 
ever to enter upon that other question, 
At the same time, if I were expressing 
my own individual opinion, I would say 
that Iam not without hope that the Ca- 
nadian Parliament will treat this question 
in the same spirit that your Lordships 
would do, and that if you pass this measure 
now there will not be—I will not say a 
desire on the part of any of them, but—a 
unanimous decision, or a decision by a 
majority of the Colonial Legislature, for 
the secularising of those reserves. That 
is a matter of mere individual opinion; I 
put it forward as nothing more, but I say 
there are grounds for a just confidence in 
them on this question. I see that the 
noble and learned Lord opposite shakes 
his head; but I know of nothing that has 
passed, at least, that would indicate any 
foregone conclusion on the subject, or in- 
dicate a determination on the part of the 
Legislature or Assembly of Canada to do 
more than to acquire the powers which I 
say the Government is prepared to give 
them, and which I hope your Lordships 
will assent to. My Lords, what was the 
Resolution that was passed, on the Address 
by the Legislative Assembly on July the 
ist, 1851? The address, asking for the 
power to legislate on this question, was 
passed bya considerable majority; but there 
was a further question raised on this sub- 
ject, and an attempt was made to decide 
then what should be done with those re- 
serves. A Motion was proposed by Mr. 
Mackenzie that those reserves having been 
originally bestowed upon the Protestant 
clergy, and a portion of them having been 
diverted from that purpose and appro- 
priated to the Presbyterian Church, future 
religious tranquillity would be secured by 
a final diversion of those reserves from all 
ecclesiastical and Church purposes, and by 
their application to a general system of 
education, whereby persons of all religious 
ereeds would alike profit by them. Here 
then, was the question of secularisation 
distinctly raised; and though I do not 
mean to say the division on that question 
indicates the exact state of opinion upon 
it, it leads me to form an opinion that the 
members of the Canadian Parliament are 
not yet prepared to take that final step, 
the resolution having been negatived by a 
very considerable majority. As I have said 
before, I will not enter upon the consider- 
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ation of what the Canadian Parliament | prehension, when you passed the Act of 
may do when your Lordships shall have last year, handing over to New Zealand 
restored to them that which I believe they the administration of the lands of that 
ought never to have been deprived of; but | colony, that there would be any abuse of 
you may look upon it as an axiom that you|that power? No doubt, in the first in- 
can have no better defence against the | stance, there might be an abuse of it; but 
abuse of power than responsibility; and | is that a just and sufficient reason to re- 
when you throw upon the Canadian Legis- | fuse doing what is just and right? Well, 
lature a share of the responsibility, you | just so it is in the present instance ; the 
will have taken at once the only security | refusal to grant this power on account of 
you have a right to take, and the best its possible abuse by the eolonists of Ca- 
security you can have, against any undue nada is equally untenable as an argument 
or improper use being made of the powers | against the concession; and I can see no 
you confer upon them. I need not refer | reason but one based upon that abstract 
to the despatch of Lord Elgin on this sub-| principle which at any rate was abrogated 
ject, nor to the despatches of the noble | in 1840, and which I believe is maintained 
Earl near me, when he was Colonial Seere- | by a right hon. Friend of mine in the other 
tary :—but how stands the question at this | House of Parliament—I ean see no other 
moment? In what position are we now | reason but this abstract principle, the want 
placed, and how does this question come | of power in all Parliaments to deal with a 
before us? There have been two Addresses | question of this nature—on which you can 
to the Crown on this subject from two | refuse to pass the Bill now before you; and 
distinct Assemblies; one address was if you refuse to pass it upon that ground, 
agreed to by the Legislative Assembly | the objection will equally apply to the 
shortly before a dissolution; the other | power of the Imperial and of the Colonial 
address was agreed to by the Assembly | Parliament—we, under such a principle as 
immediately sueceeding; thus representing | that, have no more business to legislate 
the feelings of the people of Canada after | upon it than the Canadian Parliament, to 
the result of a general eleetion, at which! whom you refuse the power. When Sir 
this question had been specifically raised. | John Pakington, in the despatch I have 
You have those two Addresses before you, | read to your Lordships, stated that the 
urging upon you to hand over to the Co-| late Government was willing to entertain 
lonial Parliament the power of legislating | the question, and proceeds to say that any 
on this question, and to divest yourselves | proposals that were made for the redistri- 
of that power which they feel to be at bution of the reserves, Her Majesty’s Go- 
varianee with their rights. | My Lords,| vernment would be willing to entertain, I 
practically, the Canadian Parliament had | must say, it appears to me that no greater 
this power in the infancy of the State; the| violation of the principle of colonial free- 
right existed in the infancy of the State, | dom was ever propounded by a Colonial 
and was supposed to continue up to the| Secretary. By acting upon that principle, 
year 1840; and now, in the mature age of | you will say that you admit that there are 
this colony, will you hesitate to give them | things which it is right should be done 
that power which nobody wished to de-| within the province of Canada; you admit 
prive them of before, through an appre-| the present state of things is unsatisfac- 
hension that they will be disposed to abuse | tory, and that an alteration may take place; 
it? My Lords, you lave abandoned the | but you say to the Canadians, ‘‘ If you will 
finality of the Act of 1840, as I have| submit those proceedings to us—if you will 
shown by the despatch of the late Govern- | make your recommendation—we, keeping 
ment; and [ say, when you have abandon- | you in leading-strings, will decide whether 
ed the finality of the Act of 1840, there is | we think it is right to do those things for 
no. reason on which you can base your re-| you or not: you shall not do them for your- 
fusal to pass this measure through a fear | selyes; we are the judges; we will exercise 
that the Canadian Parliament would abuse a discretion for you, and legislate for you 
the powers conferred on them. My Lords, | if we think fit, and if not, let it alone.” 
if you say that is a reason for refusing to | What becomes of the question of the public 
pass this Act, the same reason might have | faith after this? My Lords, of finality I 
retained in the hands of the Colonial Office | think we have long ago disposed; but there 
every power that has been conceded to our} is another question I would like to ask, 
colonies on every principle that was sound | and that is, what becomes of this argument 
and good. Was there, I ask you, any ap-| that has had such important weight with 
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many out of doors, and some of your Lord- 
ships—the argument which is based upon 
the supposition that we are bound to main- 
tain the rights of the Church of England? 
My Lords, is there on this question any 
longer subsisting what I may eall a Chureh- 
of-England party ?—and I will go further, 
and ask if it be possible to maintain that 
there is even a Protestant party? The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Winchilsea), whose 
feelings are always excited, and properly 
so, by that subject, shakes his head; but if 
he looks to the past history of this subject, 
he will find that it is impossible to say that 
there is any argument which can be called 
the Protestant argument any longer to be 
maintained. The Act of 1840 actually did 
that which it is now proposed to repeal; it 
actually endows the Roman Catholic Chureh. 
The noble Earl te whom I have just now 
alluded spoke on another subject on Mon- 
day last; he spoke with holy horror of the 
wickedness of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and certain Members of your Lordships’ 
House, in supporting an institution of an 
anti-Protestant character; but I would re- 
mind the noble Earl that the Act of 1840, 
which it is proposed to repeal by what is 
ealled this anti-Protestant measure, spe- 
cially provides that a portion of those re- 
serves should be given to the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church. [‘* No, no!”] I believe I 
am wrong in saying ‘specially provides ;’’ 
but by the Act there is power so to ap- 
propriate them; and since the passing of 
the Act that appropriation has been made. 
The Act of 1840 entirely altered the posi- 
tion of those clergy reserves, and power 
was given to grant a portion of them to 
the Roman Catholic Church. From that 
period the Roman Catholie Church has 
derived very considerable advantage from 
them; and a sum of 1,160/. has been re- 
gularly paid to the Roman Catholic Chureh 
during the whole of the intervening period. 
What then becomes of the Protestant ar- 
gument? You are complaining that we 
are sacrificing the Protestant character of 
those reserves, and passing a Bill of a most 
anti-Protestant character, because we are 
repealing a measure under which the ap- 
propriation of a portion of them to the 
Roman Catholic Church is to be made. 
You can no more maintain the anti-Pro- 
testant character of this Bill, than the right 
rev. Prelate can maintain (I shall leave 
him to consider the answer he received on 
a former occasion from a right rev. Brother) 
that this Act is an act of sacrilege; for after 
the appropriation that took place in 1840 
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we now propose to give to another body 
the power that we did not hesitate to exer- 
cise ourselves. My Lords, I sincerely hope 
that it is unnecessary for me on this ocea- 
sion to enter into any discussion or argu- 
ment on the question of the relative num- 
bers in the Canadian Parliament by which 
this measure was supported and opposed. 
The Secretary for the Colonies in the 
late Administration (Sir John Pakington) 
dwelt upon it on a former oceasion when 
the question was before us; but I feel, 
my Lords, that such an argument strikes 
at the root of all representative govern- 
ment. I feel that it will be impossible 
to maintain such an argument as affecting 
Canada without looking to it as affecting our 
own House of Commons; and there are few 
of your Lordships, I believe, who will agree 
to a proposition to attach an enormously 
preponderating weight to the opinion of the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
or of the city of Manchester, over the 
opinion of the Member for the borough of 
Droitwich or the borough of Midhurst, in 
the Imperial Parliament. Few of your 
Lordships will agree to such a proposition, 
and it was a bad argment for any one to 
put forward, but more expecially for one 
who had held the important office of Under 
Seeretary for the Colonies. My Lords, I 
hope another argument will not be used, 
namely, an argument that is founded on an 
analysis of the votes as regards the religion 
of the Members by whom this measure was 
earried. If you do so, you will adopt a most 
dangerous course. If you come to the 
decision that the Roman Catholics in the 
Canadian Parliament have no right to vote 
on a question affecting the clergy reserves, 
you must equally come to the conclusion 
that Roman Catholic Members of your 
Lordships’ House have no right to vote on 
such a question as came before you on 
Monday last. Both the arguments are 
equally dangerous and equally untenable; 
and from the deep interest I feel, both 
officially and individually, in the welfare 
and peace of Canada, it was with the most 
sincere pain that I found them urged by 
some of the opponents of this Bill. In 
regard to this question, those Roman Ca- 
tholie Members of the Colonial Legislature 
have not, up to the present time at any 
rate, voted on a question that interests 
their Protestant countrymen in any greater 
degree than themselves. They voted that 
a measure of colonial freedom should be 
passed; their Protestant countrymen be- 
lieve also that it ought to pass; and any 
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opinion beyond that they have not pro- 
fessed. We are told that the Roman Ca- 
tholic endowments in Canada will stand in 
avery different and a more advantageous 
position than the Protestant endowments 
if this measure should pass. I maintain 
that will not be the case. I say that if 
you pass this measure the clergy reserves 
will stand precisely on the same footing as 
the Roman Catholic endowments. In the 
first place, my Lords, there is a great mis- 
understanding with respect to the endow- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Those endowments mainly consist of tithes, 
and with respect to those tithes the Cana- 
dian Parliament have already the power to 
legislate on them—as much power as they 
will have to legislate on the clergy reserves 
if you pass this Bill. With reference to 
the other large branch of what may be 
called endowments in the nature of charit- 
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his productions. There is hardly one sen- 
tence in that letter which does not contra- 
dict that which precedes it, or which is not 
at variance with that which succeeds it. 
The right rev. Prelate tells you at one 
time that we are placing the Church of 
England in an inferior position to the 
Church of Rome; and he uses some words 
in the force of his zeal which I am sure 
the amiability of his disposition must have 
subsequently led him to regret. In a sub- 
sequent part of his letter, however, he ap- 
peals to those very Roman Catholics, and 
calls upon them to assist in the common 
cause; nay, more, he points out in two 
distinct passages of the letter that the Ro- 
‘man Catholic endowments stand upon a 
| weaker foundation and are in a worse posi- 
tion than the clergy reserves will be, even 
if you pass the present measure. 1 re- 
| joice, therefore, that your Lordships are in 








able and educational establishments, we | possession of this letter, with respect to 
have already seen how insecure their| which I have on several occasions had 
tenure is if the Legislature of Canada anxious inquiries from the right rev. Pre- 
wish to alter it. I quoted on a former oc- late near me (the Bishop of Exeter), who 
casion a case where, in spite of treaties, | was so desirous for its publication that he 
and of an Act of Parliament which was| sent it to a newspaper called the English 
passed subsequent to those treaties, so| Churchman before it was reecived at the 
little secure was their tenure supposed to Colonial Office. [The Bishop of Exerer 
be, that they willingly surrendered any se-' made an observation.] I really did not look 
curity they had, and accepted from the at the date of the paper. I saw it there 
Government of the day a colonial ordinance , a day or two after I received the letter. I 
as their only title and security. With this presume, therefore, that the right rev. Pre- 
single fact before you, can it be considered late can explain how this letter addressed 
that we are dealing with the elergy re- to the Colonial Secretary—a public docu- 
serves in an unfair or partial spirit by | ment—was published in a newspaper be- 
giving an advantage to any other Church fore it was laid on the table of your Lord- 
in that country over the one to which the | ships’ House. I rejoice, however, as I 
majority of ourselves belong? A petition have already said, that this letter is in the 
was presented just now by a most rev. Pre-| hands of your Lordships; because, long 
late (the Archbishop of Canterbury) from | as it is, I will appeal to any of your Lord- 
a most distinguished Prelate of Canada, | ships who have given it a candid perusal, 
the Bishop of Toronto, and he stated the | whether the balance of the argument it 
substance of that petition, which was al- contains is not against the position of the 
ready on your Lordships’ table, in the form right rev. Prelate, and in favour of the 
of a letter addressed to me. I have read view taken by Her Majesty’s Government, 
that letter with the attention which any-| so far as equal justice to the various reli- 
thing coming from that eminent individual gious denominations of Canada is con- 
deserves; but I must say that I have been! cerned. We have been frequently told 
struck with astonishment at reading this that we should take an example in this 
letter, having had previous opportunities matter from the course pursued by the 
of observing the great powers of mind of United States in a similar case: and that 
that eminent man—his great ability—his the Canadian Parliament are now anxious 
clearness of argument—his logical acumen to do what the United States never at- 
—I say I have been astonished, in reading | tempted to do, and certainly never did. 
this letter, to find that, however able it is} We are particularly told to look at the 
in many respects, there is, throughout the | State of New York, whose regard to pub- 
whole of it, an absence of that continuity | lie faith is put in prominent contrast with 
of argument, and of that logical deduction, | the assumed desires and intentions of the 
that I never saw wanting in any other of | Canadian Legislature. My Lords, I be- 
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lieve that the two cases are not at all 
parallel, and that in cases really parallel 
the comparison would not hold good. But 
I am ready to take the case as it has been 
stated. 1 think I have a right to deduce 
from the circumstances as they are pre- 
sented to us, an important argument in 
favour of the Bill now before the House. 
What is the cause that the State of New 
York has never endeavoured to confiscate, 
as it is called, these endowments of the 
Episcopal Church of England, which was 
established at the time of the connexion 
of that colony with this country? It is 
because in these days we dealt with the 
State of New York in a different manner 
from that in which noble Lords are now 
calling upon us to deal with Canada. The 
Government of those days did not, by im- 
_ perial Acts of Parliament, endeavour to 
fetter the State of New York with refer- 
ence to this endowment of the Church of 
England. We did not say, to use the 
words of the late Colonial Secretary, ‘If 
you want alterations, appeal to us; we will 
make them if we think fitting;’’ but we 
left them a free action in this matter; and 
as we left them, and as we trusted them 
in other cases, we placed confidence in 
them as to this; we did not say to them, 
‘*You are unworthy to be trusted on that 
most important matter, the management 
of affairs connected with the maintenance 
of your religious establishments.’’ On the 
contrary, we said to them, ‘ Everything 
connected with your local concerns shall 
be upon the same footing, whether it re- 
lates to the State or to the Church;’’ and 
we see the results. The spirit of confidence 
which we displayed towards the State of 
New York, was rewarded, as I believe a 
similar display of confidence towards Ca- 
nada with respect to these reserves will 
be. You trusted the people of the former 
province ; and, as we are now told, they 
have maintained unimpaired and unsecu- 
larised these establishments, which date 
from the time of their connexion with this 
country. I believe that if, upon the pass- 
ing of this measure, of which I feel con- 
fident, these reserves are secularised, that 
the cause of that secularisation will be to 
be traced to the mistrust shown by this 
country and its Legislature. I think it is 
greatly to be lamented that this question 
has remained open so long as it has done; 
but of this [ feel sure, that if you leave 
it open much longer, when at last this 
power is yielded, there will be such a spirit 
of acrimony existing, that so pitted against 
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each other will be the various sects of Ca- 
nada, that confiscation or secularisation— 
whichever you please to call it—will be 
the certain and inevitable result. I feel 
that I haye trespassed upon your Lord- 
ships’ time a great deal too long; but be- 
fore I conclude I must allude to one other 
matter, although it is perhaps hardly ger. 
mane as regards your Lordships’ House. 
When this Bill was first introduced into 
the other House of Parliament, it contained 
a third clause, and I think it right to ex- 
plain both the reason of the omission of 
that clause, and the position in which the 
subject now remains. When this Bill was 
prepared, I felt that, inasmuch as we were 
repealing that provision of the Act of 1840 
which placed in the hands of the Imperial 
Parliament all questions affecting the fu- 
ture distribution of the clergy reserves, it 
was desirable that, as that Act contained 
a clause guaranteeing under certain con- 
tingencies a provision from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, that clause also should be 
repealed, although it was hardly possible 
that the case contemplated by it could 
ever arise. I was of this opinion because 
I desired to make the measure as complete 
as possible, and not to leave anything open 
for future discussion or debate. At the 
time, however, that the Act of 1840 was 
passed, I was not, I believe, in this country, 
and certainly I was not in town, and I was 
not, therefore, aware that that guarantee 
had originated in an arrangement made 
between the Government of the day and 
the most rev. Prelate who then occupied 
the see of Canterbury. Upon the subject 
being brought before the Government, we 
came to the conclusion that, inasmuch as 
apprehensions, however fallacious, were 
then and might still be entertained that 
the fund might, under possible cireum- 
stances, fall short of the 10,0000. and odd 
then allotted to the two Churches, and as, 
by the alteration of the law now proposed, 
by which the future management of this 
fund was transferred from the Imperial 
Government to that of Canada, this point 
might not remain in precisely the same 
position as before—it was incumbent upon 
us—in order that there might be no mis- 
understanding or misapprehension as to 
good faith having been kept in a matter 
of this kind—to take care that, what- 
ever might be the effect of the altered 
provisions of the Bill, we should not spe- 
cifically and by enactment repeal that gua- 
rantee to which the two parties concern- 
ed in this matter had formerly agreed. 
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That was the reason why the clause was | 
omitted. I do not wish to conceal from | 
your Lordships that subsequently to the 
omission of this clause it has been estab- 
blished, so far as the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown goes, that the mea- 
sure which I am now about to ask your 
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freedom will in the end prevail—but I 
fear that, however short the struggle, the 
Church of England in the colony will not 
remain in its present high position. I be- 
lieve that the Church of England would be 
worsted in the contest, and that, instead 
of, as now, from the purity of her doctrines, 


Lordships to read a second time, does in | the zeal of her sons, and the assistance of 
itself do away with the effect of this gua-| their fellow-countrymen here—making a 
rantee, inasmuch as it does away with the progress in the colony which gladdens the 
conditions on which it was based. That | hearts of Churchmen, a spirit of animosity 
no doubt is the fact ; but at the same time | against her will be aroused in all the op- 
I certainly see no reason to regret that the | posing sects, and that even some of her 
clause, inserted in the first instance, was' own sons, disgusted with the struggle, 
subsequently omitted from the Bill, inas-| would not, perhaps, remain faithful to her 
much as we still maintain that provision as they are now. I appeal, then, to the 
for a deficiency in the fund, for which, and right reverend Bench, not thus to check 
for which alone, this clause was inserted the vigour—to a certain extent new-born 
in the Act of 1840. Now, my Lords, I| —which is now to be seen in the Church 
have arrived at the conclusion of the state- | of England in Canada, but to leave the 
ment which I have felt it to be my duty to | colonists of this empire to arrange their 
make in proposing the second reading of own Church affairs. I ask, then, and I 
the Bill. But I must in conclusion entreat ask your Lordships generally, to vote for 
your Lordships that you will not—as I feel the second reading of this Bill, which does 
confident that you will not—hastily refuse not militate, as I in my conscience believe, 
a second reading to a Bill which is so ear- against any of these sacred rights that the 
nestly desired by.a great majority of that right reverend occupants of that Bench are 
important community now living within the bound to protect, and which, if passed— 
province of Canada. I trust that you will | and especially if passed by a large majority 
not now enter upon a controversy with that | of your Lordships—wlll give religious peace 
colony which I feel confident cannot long | and contentment to that important portion 
be maintained. I trust that you will not) of this mighty empire—to the inhabitants 





now refuse a second reading to this Bill, 


unless you feel that you can conscientiously | 


and firmly, year after year, refuse those 
appeals to you which certainly will be 
again and again renewed—unless you feel 
a thorough confidence in any arguments 
which may now be brought forward in op- 
position to this Bill—unless you feel that 
your position is so strong that you can 
maintain it—unless you feel that right and 
justice are with you, and not with the 
colony—unless you feel that you can con- 
sistently persevere in the struggle when 
once you have embarked in it, I trust 
that—unless such be the case—you will 
not enter upon a course which I believe 
cannot be ultimately successful. My Lords, 
before I conclude, haying thus addressed 
myself to your Lordships collectively, I 
would address myself with all respect, but 
with all earnestness, to the right rey. 
Bench, I would most earnestly exhort 
and pray them not to engage the Church 
of England in a contest of this kind. I 
would earnestly implore them not to yoke 
her with an opposition to the independent 
action of a colony. I know well what must 
be the result of such a struggle—colonial 
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| of a colony which is rising day by day into 
increased importance. 

Moved—That the Bill be now read 2+, 

The Bisnor of EXETER rose to move 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. He 
had heard with the utmost astonishment 
the extraordinary inaccuracies which per- 
vaded the whole of the noble Duke’s 
statement of the law affecting the ques- 
tion; but having heard those inaccuracies, 
he had ceased to feel some of the as- 
tonishment he should otherwise have done 
at the arguments he had used in urging 
this question on the House. The noble 
Duke had argued that the colonists had 
uniformly had the same power as that 
which it was now proposed to give them; 
that practically the Colonial Legislature 
had had that power since 1824; that it 
had been always recognised as belonging 
to them, and that Lord Goderich had. in- 
vited them to use it; but he confessed that 
he heard with amazement the noble Duke 
state that if this Bill passed, the Colonial 
Legislature would have no more power 
over the clergy reserves than they now had 
over the Ronin Catholie endowments. It 
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was with utter amazement that he had 
heard such a statement from such an au- 
thority. Why, the very contrary was the 
fact. The Roman Catholic endowments 
would still be protected. Under the Con- 
stitutional Act of the 31 Geo, III., which 
would be absolutely annulled for ever as re- 
lated to the clergy reserves, if their Lord- 
ships passed this measure, the Roman Ca- 
tholic endowments would still be protected. 
Would the noble Duke the Secretary for the 
Colonies deny that this would be the case? 
At present, if the Colonial Legislature 
should send over a Bill to this country for 
putting the same termination to the Roman 
Catholic endowments as this measure would 
give them the power of doing uncondition- 
ally with regard to the clergy reserves, it 
could not be carried into effect without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament. 
The Bill must remain thirty days upon the 
table of their Lordships’ House before it 
obtained the Royal assent, and an address 
to the Crown against the Bill would get 
rid of it altogether. But that would not 
be the case if the Colonial Legislature 
chose to exercise the power which this Bill 
proposed to give them in dealing with the 
property of the Church of England; and 
their Lordships, therefore, would never 
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have the power of interfering to prevent 
the secularisation of these reserves, in case 


such a proposal should be made. Were 
their Lordships, then, to be told that the 
two cases were the same? The provision 
in the Act of 31 Geo. III., was framed 
in such a way that, unless any Bill upon 
this subject had the concurrence of both 
Houses of Parliament, it would not become 
law. It was not necessary, according to 
that Act, for the House of-Lords to inquire 
what the other House was doing—joint ac- 
tion was not necessary. The House of 
Lords, therefore, had at all times the power 
of saying it should not be lawful. This 
Bill, however, took away this protection, 
and thus striking as it did at the root of 
the sacred interests of religion, he trusted 
that that House, which was specially en- 
trusted with the guardianship of those in- 
terests, would not suffer it to become law. 
Would the noble Duke, when this Bill went 
into Committee, undertake to introduce such 
a provision as would render correct the state- 
ment he had made, that the case of the 
Roman Catholic endowment was the same 
as that of the clergy reserves? Would he 
introduce a provision that the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons should 
have the power of stopping the secularisa- 
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tion of these clergy reserves if the Cana- 
dian Legislature should think fit to pass 
such a measure? If he would not, where 
was the public faith? He (the Bishop of 
Exeter) contended that the Colonial See. 
retary was pledged as a man either to take 
that course, or to abandon the ground upon 
which he rested his case. The noble Duke 
smiled; but if he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
had made such a statement, and had ar- 
gued that a Bill ought to pass because the 
Colonial Legislature would have no more 
power over the clergy reserves than they 
had now over the Roman Catholie endow- 
ments, and then was told he was utterly 
mistaken, and that it would take away al- 
together the clergy reserves from the pro- 
tection of each House of Parliament, 
leaving still the Roman Catholie endow. 
ments under that protection, he (the Bishop 
of Exeter) should feel it his bounden duty 
to introduce such a provision as that he 
had suggested. He did not pretend to 
judge of what the noble Duke owed to his 
own honour. But he would say, for him- 
self, that if he had made that statement 
for that purpose, he should feel himself 
bound to consent to the introduction of a 
provision which would make the measure 
accordant with the statement advanced by 
him, and to which he had attached so 
much importance. The noble Duke had 
spoken about the exclusive right of the 
Colonies to legislate upon matters of strict- 
ly colonial interest, in terms which cer- 
tainly astonished him. He spoke as if the 
Colonies had an absolute right to this, and 
this was certainly quite consistent with the 
language used in his despatch, where he 
undoubtedly went the whole length of 
affirming an absolute right in the Colonies 
to legislate in all matters of purely domes- 
tie concern. He there said— 

“« The Government are fully satisfied that no such 
sentiments of regret for the sible secularisa- 
tion of these reserves would justify the Govern- 
ment or Parliament of this country in withholding 
from the Canadian people, through their represen- 
tatives, the right of dealing as they might think 
proper with strictly domestic matters.” 

There was not a word here of those inter- 
ests which the” Legislature of 1791 felt it 
to be their duty to guard; everything was 
left to the mercy of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture. But the principles here laid down 
were not those of the law of England. 
Speaking in the presence of so many learned 
Lords, he ventured to say, not one of them 
would assert he was incorrect when he 
stated that the Imperial Legislature had 
an absolute right to legislate on every mat- 
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ter whatever on which the Colonial Legis- 
Jature had a right to legislate also. The 
best way of dealing with such matters was 
to exercise mutual consideration and for- 
pearance. He was glad to find he had 
touched a spring which vibrated in the 
feelings of so many noble Lords. The au- 
thority on which he laid down the proposi- 
tion that the Imperial Legislature had a 
right to pass laws for the Colonies, was, in 
the first place, that of a very great man, 
who, though not equally authoritative on all 
points and all matters, still had great and 
deserved weight attached to his opinions 
on constitutional government—he meant 
Mr. Burke. At the time when he had not 
differed from his former political friends, 
and when he was in the fullest career of 
what were deemed the most liberal consti- 
tutional principles, in his great speech on 
American Taxation, Mr. Burke said— 

“J look on the imperial rights of Great Bri- 
tain, and the privileges which the Colonies ought 
to enjoy, under those rights, to be just the most 
reconcileable things in the world. The Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain sits at the head of her ex- 
tensive empire in two capacities—one as the local 
Legislature of this island, providing for all things 
at home, immediately, and by no other instrument 
than the executive power ; the other—and I think 
her nobler capacity—is what I call her imperial 
character, in which, as from the throne of Heaven, 
she superintends the several inferior Legislatures, 
and controls them all, without annihilating any. 
Asall these provincial Legislatures are co-ordinate 
to each other, they ought all to be subordinate to 
her. It is necessary to coerce the negligent, to 
restrain the violent, and to aid the weak and de- 


‘ficient, by the plenitude of her power. She is never 


to intrude into the place of others while they are 
equal to the common ends of their institution.” 

A more correct and accurate description of 
the rights and privileges of the Colonial 
and Imperial Legislatures could not be 
drawn. It was, to be sure, eighty years 
ago since it had been spoken, and it might 
be, though he doubted it, that we had grown 
wiser as well as more liberal since that time; 
but, even supposing Mr. Burke’s autho- 
rity not to earry weight with it now, he 
could refer to the opinions of another very 
excellent man—one of the most upright 
and excellent this country ever produced, 
and well known to many around him— 
the late Sir Samuel Romilly. Mr. Wil- 
berforce had moved for leave to bring 
m @ measure to afford some protection 
to slaves in the West Indian Colonies, 
but had been met by assertions on the 
part of the planters that we had no 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Colonies—just, in fact; as the noble 
Duke near him said we had no right to 
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legislate for the Canadian Church. In re- 
ference to that notion and assertion, Sir 
S. Romilly, in his diary—and, therefore, 
the record of his opinion was all the more 
satisfactory and valuable, as he had written 
his thoughts in the quiet of his own room 
—said, writing under the date of June 13, 


— 


“ Wilberforee made his Motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill for establishing a registry of slaves 
in the plantations. The Motion was opposed by 
several persons who have an interest in West 
India property. They said the attempt to carry 
such a measure was likely to produce very alarm- 
ing consequences; that the British Parliament's 
right to legislate as to the internal concerns of the 
Colonies was disputed, and such an act as this 
could not but excite the greatest jealousy and 
alarm on their part; and they hinted that it 
might produce open resistance. Lord Castlereagh 
said he should not object to bringing in the Bill, 
if it were merely to be printed and suffered to 
stand over to the next Session. The right of the 
British Parliament to pass such a law could not 
be disputed ; but it was very inexpedient to do it 
if the Colonial Legislatures could be prevailed on 
to pass such Acts themselves; and, in the hope 
that they would, he suggested the expediency of 
postponing the measure to another Session. This 
suggestion it was thought prudent to adopt, and 
Wilberforce said that if permission were given to 
bring in the Bill, he should merely bring it in, 
have it printed, and take no further step at pre- 
sent. A great deal has been gained by this de- 
bate. It is of great importance to put an end to 
the notion entertained, or at least professed by the 
planters, that their Colonial Legislatures have the 
sole and exclusive right to make laws to regulate 
their own internal concerns.” 

Again, on June 19, 1816, he said— 

“ Much was not said in the course of the de- 

bate on the question of the right of the British 
Parliament to legislate with respect to the treat- 
ment of the slaves in the West India Isiands. 
Something was said on it by Brougham and some- 
thing by myself, but very little by any other 
Member. But, though I did not think it expedient 
to enlarge upon it, Few that I feel a great deal 
of indignation when I hear the colonists endea- 
vouring to revive the political controversy which 
preceded the American war.” 
In addition to that authority he had im- 
plied in it the opinion of Mr. Wilberforce, 
which was certainly very valuable on such 
a subject; but now he would cite the ex- 
press authority of Mr. Wilberforce himself, 
who, in his diary, writing under the date 
of May 3, 1816, said— 

“ The same views I pressed on Lord Bathurst, 
who assured me that he had told the West In- 
dians, frankly, he would next year pass a registry 
Bill if the Colonial Assembly would not do it.” 
That great and good man, just forty-eight 
hours before his sainted spirit fled for ever, 
exclaimed, that he felt thankful and happy 
that England had purchased the liberty of 
those unhappy slaves, even at the cost of 
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20,000,0007. THe lived to see all his 
cherished hopes accomplished—all his best 
hopes realised; and it was one of the most 
affecting incidents of our history to look into 
the last scenes of his life, of whom it might 
well be said that he was—Felix non vite 
tantum claritate sed etiam opportunitate 
mortis. Here, also, he had the authority 
of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham), whose greatest glory it was to 
have been associated with Romilly and 
Wilberforce in their efforts to improve the 
condition of the slave. The Colonies had 
made every effort to stave off those pro- 
posals and to neutralise their efforts; and 
their Lordships would recollect the Act by 
which the Colonial Legislature proposed 
to punish the murder of a slave—or rather 
to legalise it—by a fine of 18/., and the 
noble efforts by which that illustrious tri- 
umvirate forced an amendment of that 
measure; and the noble and learned Lord 
then exposed, as it deserved, the monstrous 
iniquity of pretending to make a law which 
was to punish the, murder of a slave, by a 
provision that would absolutely neutralise 
its declared object. And so year after 
year these three men—with the addition 
of Mr. Buxton—struggled almost alone for 
the protection of the slaves,—contending 
for the right of the British Parliament to 
interfere in colonial affairs. This still 
continued to be recognised as the duty of 
the British Parliament and the people, by 
many Members of both Houses, and espe- 
cially by that party in the Legislature 
which succeeded to the Government in 
1832, and in 1833 introduced into Parlia- 
ment the noblest enactment to which the 
assent of the Legislature was ever asked. 
When, in 1833, the question of slavery 
engaged the attention of the Home Go- 
vernment, and the British Parliament ac- 
complished the most noble act of generosity 
ever performed by any legislative body, in 
voting a sum of 20,000,000/. as compen- 
sation to the slaveholders of the West 
Indies, the Jamaica House of Assembly 
sent a committee of its members to this 
country with a protest against the pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Parliament, which 
was read in the other House by Sir Rich- 
ard Vyvyan. Their instructions ran as 
follows :— 

“« They are to protest in the most decided man- 
ner against any interposition by Parliament in 
their internal affairs. The Assembly of Jamaica 
are always ready, on the invitation of the Crown, 
to discuss the measure of emancipation, compen- 
sation being first provided by Parliament, but 
they will not yield their legislative rights, except 
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to violence, which their confidence in the justice 
of their fellow-subjects will not permit them to 
apprehend.” 


This document was officially signed hy 
Richard Barrett, the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly of Jamaica. The noble Earl 
opposite, then Mr. Stanley, and Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, stated to the 
deputation most distinctly that it was the 
intention of Government to carry out the 
measures of Parliament, and—if possible, 
with the concurrence of the House of As- 
sembly—to effect a complete extinction of 
slavery, and that such extinction must 
form the basis of any representation to 
which the Ministry could consent to yield. 
The deputation declared that they had 
no power to consent to, or authority to 
propose, any such plan. In a subsequent 
speech Mr. Stanley said— 

“It was in consequence of the vain efforts 
which had been made to induce the Colonial As- 
sembly to act in accordance with the express 
wishes of Parliament and the country on the sub- 
ject, that they felt it necessary to legislate upon 
the great leading principle embraced in the mea- 
sure, leaving the local details, which could not be 
filled up here, to be filled up by the different local 
Legislatures. Without, then, refusing to the local 
Legislatures the settlement of that which pro- 
perly belonged to them, when we had forced the 
great leading principles upon them, their last 
hope of preventing the freedom of the negroes 
would be removed. To them was left the filling 
up hereafter of the details of that great outline 
which we now feel it our duty to mark out for 
them at once and for ever.” 


Here, then, were instances of most marked 
and memorable interferences of the Legis- 
lature of this country with the local Legis- 
lature of Jamaica, and that interference 
approved of by the people. Was there 
anything more sacred in the local Legisla- 
ture of Canada than in the local Legislature 
of Jamaica? The latter had existed for 
200 years, and was really in such a state 
that it might be considered entitled to be 
intrusted with legislative power as far as 
possible. The first question to be looked 
to in considering the proceedings of the 
Colonial Legislature was, were they or were 
they not repugnant to the Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1791 ? When that Act was made, 
the Colonial Legislature of Canada had 
full powers given to alter and amend its 
provisions to suit the circumstances of the 
colony. All that the spirit of the Act re- 
quired was that there should be a bond 
fide provision for the support of the Protes- 
tant religion,. ‘‘ which,” said the statute, 
« shall be maintained henceforth and for all 
time to come.”” And this was a principle the 
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Colonial Legislature were not to infringe. 
This was the ground on which he tovk his 
stand when he asserted the right of the 
Imperial Legislature to meddle with the 
acts of the local Legislature. Te assert- 
ed, then, on the authority of Burke, of 
Romilly, of Wilberforce, of Brougham, of 
the noble Earl opposite, and finally of the 
Parliament of Great Britain itself in 1833, 
that the Imperial Legislature had a right 
to deal with all the acts of local and Colo- 
nial Legislatures. These were great names, 
but he would quote still another. In 1837 
Lord John Russell brought in certain Reso- 
lutions [see 3 Hansard, xxxvii, xxxviii], 
the sixth of which was as follows:— 

“That the legal title of the American Land 

Company to the land holden by the said company 
by virtue of a grant from His Majesty, under the 
public seal of the said province, and to the privi- 
leges conferred on the said company by the Act 
for that purpose made in the fourth year of His 
Majesty’s reign, ought to be maintained in- 
violate.” 
A right hon. Baronet who was now a Mem- 
ber of the Government (Sir Wiliam Moles- 
worth) denied the right of Parliament to 
interfere with the Colonial Legislature, 
whereupon Sir G. Grey said— 

“The right hon. Baronet had denied the right 

of the House to interfere in the way proposed. 
How then had Parliament ventured to strike off 
the fetters of 800,000 slaves in the West India 
colonies ?” 
The right hon. Baronet was not the only 
one of Her Majesty’s present Government 
who held those opinions; but he might re- 
fer to another, whom he should always 
honour, however he might differ from him. 
Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on the 10th of June, 1839, made 
use of the following words :— 


“He concurred with those who laid it down as 
@ general principle regarding the control which 
the Imperial possessed over the Colonial Legisla- 


ture, that that control was supreme. There could 
not be a shadow of doubt that Parliament had 
maintained and exercised that control. It was a 
matter not to be questioned that it formed part of 
the duty of Parliament to watch over, to correct, 
and to control the Legislatures of our West India 
colonies. He agreed, further, that as a general 
rule it was expedient, it was prudent, it was in 
accordance with equity and justice, that Parlia- 
ment should leave the ordinary business of legis- 
lation to the Colonial Legislatures, and that Par- 
liament, exercising a control over itself, should 
not permit itself to interfere or to meddle with 
affairs of everyday occurrence, but should rather 
reserve itself for great and worthy occasions.” 
[3 Hansard, xlviii. 119.] 


He did not mean to say that he had the 
seme confidence in the authority of Mr. 
Gladstone as he had in that of those who 
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had always maintained the same opinions 
on this question. He felt that the authority 
of that right hon. Gentleman was consider- 
ably damaged by such variance of opinion; 
he must therefore be content to receive him 
as a neutral. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed that he charged the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or those who had concurred in his 
former views, and who were now acting 
with him, with inconsistency. It would be 
unfair to expect that men, after the lapse 
of 14 years, should always continue to 
hold exactly the same opinions on any 
particular question. Nevertheless, seeing 
that there was this difference between the 
opinions they formerly entertained, and 
those which they now espoused, he was en- 
titled to say that either they were wrong 
then and right now, or that they were right 
then and wrong now; and at all events they 
should have some consideration for those 
who could not come to the new conclusions 
so easily and rapidly as themselves. Ilis 
right rev. Friend (the Bishop of Oxford) 
had, in a former discussion in that House, 
denied the right of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to exercise its authority in this mat- 
ter, and had used arguments the effect of 
which was to strip the memory of his illus- 
trious father of that renown which he had 
earned by his untiring labour in the cause 
of the oppressed slaves of our Colonies 
against the enactments of the local Legis- 
latures. If his right rev. Friend’s prin- 
ciple were sound, the name of William 
Wilberforce, who, through such unexampled 
toils, pains, disappointments, and mortifi- 
cations had at length attained the one ob- 
ject for which he lived, instead of being 
revered as the great and holy champion 
of the negro’s rights, ought rather to be 
stigmatised as the oppressor of the plan- 
ter. Ile (the Bishop of Exeter) had on a 
former occasion frankly and candidly stated 
his views, both in reference to the Act of 
1840 and the Bill now introduced, and for 
so doing a right hon. Baronet a Member of 
the Government had taken upon himself to 
style him in the other House of Parliament 
“a pest to his diocese,” by reason of his 
great legal lore. Now, he really did not 
pretend to any great legal lore, though he 
should most heartily rejoice to possess it. 
Be this as it may—let the right hon. Ba- 
ronet assail him, if he pleased, for his legal 
lore. He was sorry to say that he cculd 
not recriminate; on the contrary, he must 
frankly admit that the right hon. Baronet 
had showed himself as innocent of all 
knowledge on this subject as the merest 
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child. He would not bandy invectives 
with this Ministerial personage; but he 
would give their Lordships one instance by 
which they might judge of the wisdom as 
well as of the learning of which he was 
possessed. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told the House of Commons that ‘the law 
of England abhorred perpetuity, and had 
always looked upon every measure that 
had a tendency that way with hostile 
eyes.” Now, in commenting on this po- 
sition, he would not refer to any recondite 
authority—to Bracton, for instance, no, 
nor even to Coke, or Hobart, or Vaughan. 
Ile would content himself with referring to 
an authority, which was on the shelves of 
every Englishman who possessed a library, 
and was familiar to every tolerably well- 
educated gentleman in the land. He 
would refer to Blackstone as an authority 
on this subject, who said, “‘ A third attri- 
bute of the King’s Majesty is his perpe- 
tuity. The King never dies.” Such is the 
abhorrence of perpetuity of the law of Eng- 
land. Blackstone afterwards says, ‘‘ The 
law had wisely ordained that the parson, 
quatenus parson, shall never die, any more 
than the King, and that the present incum- 
bent and his predecessors who lived seven 
centuries ago were in law one and the same 
person, and what was given to the one was 
given to the other also.’ So much for this 
precious maxim of our laws—abhorrence of 
the perpetuity of Church endowments. But 
what did the right hon. Baronet think of cor- 
porations? Was not the very essence of 
a corporation perpetuity? at least it had 
been so held by every juridical or philo- 
sophical writer from the compilers of the 
Pandects down to this day. Let the right 
hon. Baronet get out of that difficulty if 
he could. But it should be remembered 
that this opinion of the right hon. Baronct 
was not given privately, but was expressed 
in the presence of other Ministers of the 
Crown; and yet not one of that right hon. 
Gentleman’s Colleagues thought fit to rise 
and repudiate such a monstrous doctrine. 
It appeared in these days that Conserva- 
tive progress and Radicalism, if not iden- 
tical, were closely and intimately allied. 
Who would have expected to see this alli- 
ance so portentously illustrated, when, at 
the beginning of last December, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen)—whom he 
cordially believed to be the soul of honour, 
who never yet uttered a word which he did 
not conceive to be truth, or give expression 
to a principle which he did not feel—being 
called upon to state the principle of the 
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Government he was engaged in forming, 
said it might be defined, in one word, to be 
that of Conservative progress? Surely we 
had advanced a pretty long way when we 
had got to the destruction of religion in our 
Colonies; for he said we had got to the 
point of destroying the provision for reli- 
gion in the Canadian Colonies, if the noble 
Earl’s plans were to be adopted by the 
House. The noble Earl said that endow- 
ments were quite a different thing from 
religion. He (the Bishop of Exeter) en- 
tirely agreed with him; but though differ- 
ent things, they were to be combined, so 
that one should assist the other. He beg- 
ged to commend to the noble Earl’s con- 
sideration the authority which declared 
that ‘‘ Kings were to be the nursing fathers 
of the Church, and Queens its nursing 
mothers.” He said the dictates of that 
divine authority clearly pointed out that it 
was a duty incumbent on every State to 
sustain religion by endowment, or by tem- 
poral provision. They knew that men 
could not do without such temporal provi- 
sion. The aristocracy of this country 
could not be maintained without their broad 
lands; and the Church must have its 
modicum of support, or it could not pro- 
ceed in the discharge of its spiritual fune- 
tions. The noble Earl assented to that; 
and, in assenting to that, he did no more 
than declare his assent to the principle of 
the British constitution; for it was a 
fundamental principle of the constitution 
that the Church should be an established 
and endowed Church in this country. The 
compact between the Sovereign and the 
people, expressed in the coronation oath, 
bound the Sovereign to maintain the en- 
dowments of the true religion, not only 
in England and Scotland, but also in 
the territories thereunto belonging. Were 
they to be told, then, that religion and 
endowments were not only not the same, 
but entirely disconnected? He did not 
mean to say that no religion could ex- 
ist without endowments, but he did say 
that, according to the ordinances of Pro- 
vidence, no religion could be effectively 
maintained in any country without a pro- 
per provision for its ministers. He should 
not scruple to avow the conviction he 
deeply and earnestly felt, that if their 
Lordships passed this Bill, they would, not 
by themselves but by others, be guilty of 
sacrilege, and sacrilege was one of those 
sins, not only most awful in its offence 
against God, but most awful in its results 
to the individual or the nation who com- 
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mitted it. He entreated their Lordships |in saying that a governing body does not 
to bear in mind the terrible end of that|do its duty which does not see to the 
Assyrian tyrant who dared to use the] maintenance of the ministers and the offices 
sacred vessels he had taken from the tem-| of religion. But the question here is, 
le of Jerusalem for his impious revelries.| what is the governing body? Now I 
ft was in a hall gorgeous as their own, and | would first consider this question in the 
in the proudest hour of his royal grandeur, | general and abstract way, without advert- 
when he was feasting with a thousand of| ing to the circumstances which are sup- 
his nobles, that words were seen on the | posed to fetter the discretion of Parliament 
wall, written by an unearthly hand, which|in dealing with the matter. When we 
told him that he had been weighed in the| say that this is a point which, as being 
balance and found wanting—that his king-| entirely local, is not for us, but for the 
dom had passed away from him; and on/ Canadian Legislature, to decide, we are 
that very night the fairest and greatest | told that, if so, we had as well give over 
monarchy in the world ceased to exist. | everything to them, and leave the connex- 
The right rev. Prelate concluded yy mov-|ion of Canada with England as that of 
ing, as an Amendment, that the Bill be | Hanover was till a recent period. This 
read a second time that day six months. | view proceeds upon an entire neglect of 
Amendment moved, to leave out “‘ now,” | that great principle which I am not aware 
and insert ‘‘ this day Six Months.” that the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) has 
Lorp LYTTELTON said: This ques- | everadmitted—which I know the noble Earl 
tion is so important with reference to those | below (Earl Grey) always combated—but 
principles of colonial freedom which I have | which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
occasionally ventured to advocate in this | Pakington) admitted in theory, in liis recent 
House, that I hope to be excused for ad-| despatch to the Australian colonies, while 
dressing your Lordships. I conceive that | accompanying it with doubts, which I be- 
the question for us is to be decided on | lieve to be unfounded, as to its practicabi- 
those principles alone. Whether these |lity—which has been allowed, though, I 
clergy reserves are, or were, in themselves | confess, in rather too cold and reserved a 
a good thing, is a question which, certainly | manner to please me, by the present Under 
not being a Canadian, I would not presume | Secretary for the Colonies—which has 
to decide positively ; but as well as I can | been set forth more ably and fully than by 
judge, I should be disposed to answer it| any one else by the present Chief Com- 
in the affirmative. That they in a great! missioner of Woods—and which I hope to 
measure disappointed the intentions of | hear enunciated on a fitting opportunity by 
those who established them, is quite true. | my noble Friend (the Duke of Noecsatla)- 
What those intentions were, is by no means | namely, that it is possible, once for all, to 
so clear as may perhaps be supposed by | discriminate between subjects of imperial 
those of your Lordships who have not hap- | and of local interest, 1 am not going into 
pened to look at the imperfect records of | that general subject. But this I say, that 
the debates of 1791. But whatever they | no such division ever could be made by any 
were, it is certain they were, to a great. one, that would not include the question 
extent, disappointed. That, however, I | of religious endowments among subjects 
should attribute to mismanagement and | strictly local; and if, as such, it is a mat- 
error. Land appropriations, especially for | ter for the local Legislature to decide, it is 
religious purposes, after the example of all | one which not only they should be allowed, 
European countries, have been made in but which they should be called upon, to de- 
several of our colonies. Inthe colony with cide, I say this because I observe that in . 
which I am myself connected—in several a despatch of Lord Glenelg’s it is said that 
of the Australasian colonies—in the West | in case of the Canadian Parliament desir- 
Indies, and in others, such appropriations ing that the question should be settled at 
have been made, not without success, I | home, there would be no objection to its 
would not go further than this. I do not being so. Iam not sosure of that. The 
say that they are necessarily the best sys- | objection would no doubt be diminished; 
tem. It is for the governing body to decide but on the whole I should be inclined ra- 
whether they shall maintain the institutions ther to agree with Lord Durham and with 
of religion in that or in some other manner. the several Secretaries of State to whom 
Whether the governing body shall abstain my noble Friend (the Duke of Neweastle) 
altogether from making any such provision, has referred, that Parliament ought to 
is another question. I have no hesitation have declined to undertake to settle the 
‘ 
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matter. According to this, I should say 
that the Act of 1791 was wrong in this 
respect; and I should say the same of the 
Act of 1840, though, no doubt, after the 
strong expressions of Lord Sydenham, and 
other Governors of Canada, and the en- 
treaties of the Canadian Legislature, that 
Parliament would settle the matter instead 
of themselves, it was at least an excusable 
error. That such questions were left to 
the colonies in the early days of our colo- 
nial empire, is quite certain. I suppose 
that if ever there was a time when the 
Church of England at home was in a 
palmy state, and most guarded with exclu- 
sive rights and privileges, it was in the 
time of James I., the early days of Charles 
I., and Charles II.; and yet in those very 
days, Maryland was given over to the 
Roman Catholics, Pennsylvania to the 
Quakers, New England to the Puritans, 
and, somewhat later, I regret to say, New 
York to no religion at all, as far as pub- 
lie provisions were concerned. This ap- 
pears to me the general case for the Bill. 
The Colonial Legislature may do wrong 
in such a matter; but Parliament does not 
undertake simply to prevent their doing 
wrong, but their doing wrong only within 
certain limits, within which this case does 
not fall. I will now advert to some ob- 
jections taken, not from the history of the 
case, but from the nature of the ease. The 
awful word sacrilege is used; and so awful 
a thing that is, that I would not lightly 
say—I would not deny, but I would not 
lightly say—that in case of a Colonial 
Legislature proposing to do, or doing, what 
could be clearly and irrefragably shown to 
be a sacrilegious act, it might not be the 
duty of Parliament to interfere, having the 
power to do so. 
contend that the alienation of Church lands 
is not necessarily sacrilege, but is to be 
decided to be so or not according to cir- 
cumstances, and by the discretion of the 
governing body. A legitimate instrument 
in reasoning is the putting of an extreme 
case; and if it is so when the extreme case 
is only a possible one, I presume it is still 
more so when it is one which has actually 
happened. I will take the case of this 
country. According to the most learned 
authorities, there was a time when of the 
whole soil of England not less than one- 
fourth — according to one of the most 
learned of them, Sir H. Spelman, I believe 
it is said that nearly one-half—six-thir- 
teenths I have seen it reckoned—was 
Church land. I say nothing of the man- 
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ner in which that land may have been 
alienated; but is it possible for any one to 
contend that the whole of it was for ever 
to remain so appropriated, under the awful 
penalties denounced by the right rev. Pre. 
late? I can quote a still higher authority— 
one to which all your Lordships will defer, 
and especially the right rev. Bench—that 
of Bishop Butler. Bishop Butler was once 
consulted by a scrupulous-minded owner 
of alienated tithes—a kind of property to 
which some at least of your Lordships will 
not readily admit that the guilt of sacrilege 
necessarily attaches. It is evident that 
the case of tithes is the strongest that 
could be named; and as to this, too, Bi- 
shop Butler stated his opinion to be that 
they could not be held essentially inalien- 
able, but must follow the discretion of the 
governing power, and the course of law. 
Well, we are referred to the coronation 
oath. The words of that oath are to this 
effect, that the Sovereign shall maintain 
all the rights and privileges cf the bishops 
and clergy which they now have, or shall 
have, by law. These are very large words. 
I shall content myself with observing that 
if they are to be held to mean that no part 
shall be touched of the temporalities of the 
clergy in any part of the Empire—and this 
is a question not of degree, but of prin- 
ciple—they prove a great deal too much. 
What has happened in another colony— 
South Australia? There, as in this case, 
there was a legal provision for the clergy 
which the local Legislature could not touch, 
and Parliament had reserved to its own con- 
trol. Parliament gave up this power, and 
the first use which the South Australian 
Assembly made of its liberty was to sweep 
away all religious endowments whatever, 
and fall back on the voluntary principle. 
I regret this; and I may observe, in pass- 
ing, that, like almost every one else, I 
hope that the Canadian Parliament will 
preserve these appropriations. It is only 
for the sake of argument that I assume 
that they may secularise them, as the ex- 
treme case, which, of course, any lesser 
ease would follow in the way of inference. 
I say we may disapprove of what South 
Australia did; but I never heard any one 
say that the coronation oath would compel 
its disallowance, or any other obligation on 
this country such as has been referred to. 
Now, to advert to these more prominent 
objections to this Bill, relating to the his- 
tory of the case; and, first, to that which 
is undoubtedly the weakest of them all, 
that the Act of 1840 was a final measure. 
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I must say that this objection appears to! mate organ, may be opposed to religious 
me to proceed upon as great a confusion | endowments. In this country the great 
of emg re be a eo . - majority of “ people ane mnt — _ 
e that the essence of an Act of such endowments, and upon that they rest; 
Parliament can be that it should be final ? and we may be very viene: thas if one the 
The Act itself says nothing about its being sense of the people becomes opposed to 
final, except in its preamble, which recites | them, it will be a very vain attempt to try 
that it is desirable that the question should , to maintain them. We are appealed to on 
finally settled. Could any rational | behalf of the churchmen of Canada. I, 
seiag 460K that for a moment ? ; But aes for one, refuse for a moment to listen to 
indicates nothing but the wishes and in-| that appeal. Who are these churchmen 
tentions of its framers. No Act can be of Canada ? As setting themselves against 
final in the sense here contended for. We their fellow-colonists on a question of in- 
may speak of the Act of Settlement, of | ternal Policy, and which is to be decided 
the gman res brem a = other by cre one ee voice, - ro oe a 
great statutes of that kind, as final mea-| who they are. As an individual, I know 
sures; but that is because we are looking them well; and I believe that in all our 
back upon them—and the course of events colonies the members of our Church are as 
has proved them to be so—as having been the salt of the land, and to them I look 
accepted by the country. In this case the far more than to all others for the perpetu- 
Act was not a final one, because it has ation of our institutions throughout our 
failed to prove so—because it has not been Empire. But as a Member of Parliament, 
— be’ = he Ae ne it con- | = for leon ay we wpe’ not wn 
cerned. oubt is thrown over this ques- | them. ill less can I admit the appeal, 
tion by the peculiar way in which it is said | which, to me, I must say, is an offensive 
that the faith of the Crown, or of Parlia-| one, urged by those who call themselves 
ment, or of the country, is pledged to the | the loyal party in Canada. No party has 
maintenance of those oe and |a right so to address us, as distinguishing 
1 am willing to admit that this is the only | themselves from their fellow-subjects. The 
colourable plea for opposition to this Bill. colony, as a whole, has a right to look to 


But I conceive that it, too, is founded on a | England for protection, for acts of grace, 
fallacy—the fallacy of supposing that pub- | and of munificence; and I recognise no 
lic faith can be pledged to an institution as | other organ by which it can address us, 
it can be to individuals. No one doubts the | but the legitimate constitutional one which 
latter case, or that that faith should be| we have given to it. My Lords, these 
maintained at all hazards. But the dis-| colonies are bound to us by the strongest, 


tinction is one which has always been held. | and at the same time, if I may so speak, 
Public measures are passed, and the vested | the most sensitive bonds of affection and of 
rights of individuals, and of them only, are pride. Not, indeed, a little—a great deal 
always provided for. The present is a| would be required to destroy those bonds; 
similar case; and the case of the Austra-| but a little will impair and weaken them, 
lian Church Acts, to one of which I have! as a very little, a very few words, will 
already referred, is, in principle, quite the | strengthen them, and draw them closer. 
same. Then we are threatened with cer-| I was told the other day, and I heard it 
tain consequences. It is said that this | with the greatest interest and pleasure, by 
measure will endanger the principle of all, an hon. Member of the other House of 
religious endowments, in this country and Parliament, that, in an interview he had 
elsewhere. Ireland, I apprehend, is at the | with some leading Canadians, he used the 
bottom of many of the fears and forebod- | very simple expression, in speaking of our 
ings on this question. Now, the question North American provinces, “the Trans- 
ought not to be complicated by the impor- | atlantic portion of the British Empire;”’ 
tation into it of remote and uncertain possi- | but he told me that the expression, simple 
bilities like this. Strictly speaking, the | as it is, was dwelt upon again and again 
case does not arise; for I have denied that | by those men with the greatest delight, on 
the Imperial Parliament would itself be | account of their hearty recognition of their 
the agent in this matter, as being out of | equal rights as our fellow-subjects. Upon 
its proper sphere. But, besides, the two | this principle our early colonies were found- 
instances are quite different. The ground|ed. Unhappily, this country did not long 
of this Bill is, that the sense of the people | adhere to it; but the charters of those co- 
of Canada, expressed through their legiti-|lonics are an imperishable record of the 
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principles of their first foundation. We 
lost the best portion of them because we 
abandoned those principles. Almost with- 
in the memory of all of us those principles 
have been revived and acted on, in some 
good measure, with the happiest results. 
The opposition to this Bill invites us to a 
signal act of retrogressiop in that course, 
in the case of the most flourishing, the 
most free, the most attached of our colo- 
nies. I have no fear that this, any more 
than the other House of Parliament, will 
countenance that opposition. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that the 
House should first ascertain how the ques- 
tion of these clergy reserves really stood. 
The Bill before them insisted upon what was 
directly contrary to law and practice. Both 
on its introduction and on its third reading 
in the other House, the Under Secretary of 
State had overlooked that fact; and so 
also had the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Works, 
who was more conversant with the details 
of colonial policy than the arrangement 
made by the Statute law with regard to 
those reserves. The first Act relating to 
those ecclesiastical endowments was dated so 
far back as 1774. That Act provided that 
the Roman Catholics of Canada might ex- 
ercise the rites of the Romish religion, and 
declared that their church should retain all 
its revenues, that is to say, their tithes, and 
to receive their accustomed dues so far as 
they were in the hands of Roman Catholies, 
and except in so far as those tithes were 
payable by the Protestant occupiers of the 
land. The same Act provided that the 
rest of those tithes, that is, the portion of 
them arising out of lands in Protestant 
hands, should be at the disposition of the 
Crown for the benefit of the Protestant 
clergy. There it stood; and since that time 
the rights of the Roman Catholic clergy 
had never been disturbed. In 1775 and 
in later years the Crown issued instructions 
by way of letter to the Governors of those 
colonies directing them to dispose of the 
lands—they would not permit the Roman 
Catholics to receive the tithes of lands 
occupied by Protestants—and these lands 
were to be appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of the clergy of the Established 
Church within the lower Province; that was 
complied with, and so the matter stood 
till the Constitutional Act of 1791, and 
that their Lordships knew was intended 
as a great constitutional settlement. It 
failed because the colony had not shown a 
disposition to receive a constitution like 
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that country. That Act did not justify the 
statement of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Newcastle) and his Colleagues: it simply 
recited the Act of 1774, and the letters 
issued by the Crown, and then directed 
that, as regarded the tithes, the subject of 
that Act, they should be liable, subject to 
that Act of Parliament, and subject to the 
letters, to be dealt with by the Governor in 
Council, and with the assent of the Crown, 
under the restrictions thereinafter contain- 
ed. It then proceeded to recite the mes- 
sage from the Crown, stating the desire of 
the Crown to form a perpetual fund or pro- 
vision for the Protestant clergy of the pro- 
vince. In order to provide that fund, it 
gave power to the Crown, that in respect of 
such allotments there should be an appropri- 
ation of one-seventh, and that as regarded 
all future allotments there should also be 
one-seventh set aside to be called the 
clergy reserves. The effect of that was a 
power given to the Crown to make this a 
perpetual provision—out of what? Out of 
the Crown’s own land—out of the Crown's 
own reyenues—not the property of any 
man or body of men, but property which 
by law, by right, and by the constitution, 
belonged as fully to the Crown as the pro- 
perty of any Peer of that House belonged 
to him. In no other way could the colony 
acquire that right except by a grant from 
the Crown. Could there be a wiser thing 
if it were right at all to provide for reli- 
gion, than that the Crown, out of its own 
domains, should make that grant? Un- 
doubtedly, as the plan was subsequently 
carried out, it was a bad one, and from 
that had arisen all the difficulties that had 
ensued, and which had made the question 
the burden and the pest of the country. 
The reservation of the land had had a bad 
effect, wherever the eountry had been allot- 
ted and brought into cultivation—the re- 
serve land remained a waste, a bar to 
every improvement, and a burden to the 
country :—it was not saleable, and the 
clergy had no means of cultivating it. 
The Constitutional Act provided for the 
creation of rectories, and some forty were 
established of little value—not more than 
391. each on an average—and although 
great efforts had been made to get rid of 
them these efforts had hitherto failed. The 
House should now consider how the case 
stood under the Act of 1791 as to the 
power of the Crown, as to the power of the 
clergy, and as to the power of the Imperial 
Parliament. The Act of 1791, by Section 
41, gave to the colony—the Governor and 
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Council and Assembly—with the assent of 
the Crown—the power of repealing or 
altering the provisions then made respect- 
ing the clergy reserves and the erection 
of rectories, but ‘‘ under the restrictions 
thereinafter provided.”” The noble Duke 
(the Duke of Newcastle), and others who 
took his view, omitted to go on and look 
into these restrictions. There was this pro- 
vision in Section 42, that if any Bill should 
pass the Canadian Legislature which should 
affect the Act of 1774, or the tithes, or 
the clergy reserves, or the rectories, or the 
ecclesiastical establishment, or its rights, 
the consent of the Crown should not be 
given by the Governor, but the Canadian 
Legislature should present to him an ad- 
dress praying him to send the Bill to this 
country to be laid before the Imperial Par- 
liament, and the Imperial Parliament might 
exercise its discretion upon the matter. 
Section 42, therefore, gave to either House 
of Parliament not only the control over the 
Colonial Legislature, but over the Crown; 
it was a veto «x:pon the power of the Crown. 
So important was it thought by our ances- 
tors to preserve the religious establishment, 
that they would not give the Crown the 
power of making any alteration in these 
endowments. Could any other safeguards 
have been devised than those which were 
adopted? and were all these to go for 
nothing? His (Lord St. Leonards’) object 
had been to show how the matter then 
stood, and to contradict the statements 
that, under the Act of 1791, the Colonial 
Legislature had the power of dealing with 
these reserves. Now, it was said that if 
Parliament passed the Bill now before it, 
it would place the Protestant clergy on the 
same footing with the Roman Catholic: 
that he entirely denied. And what had been 
done under the Act of 1791? The Crown 
desiring the establishment and support of 
that religion and that Chureh, the existence 
of which in Canada some now seemed 


disposed to deny, proceeded to create the 
Canadas into a diocese, and bring them in 
communication with the archiepiscopal see 
of Canterbury; and the letters patent ex- 
pressly referred to the clergy reserves, 
and based upon them the foundation of the 


see of Quebec. He had told their Lord- 
ships how the matter stood as regarded the 
tithes of the Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
testant Churches. The Roman Catholics 
had never been disturbed in their rights; 
but in 1823 the Provincial Legislature, upon 
the ground of provision having been made 
by the clergy reserves for the Protestant 
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clergy, abolished the tithes as far as they 
were concerned, taking advantage of the © 
provision which Parliament was now asked 
to place at the mercy of that Legislature. 
The Act of 1791 did not attempt~to 
stop legislation; there was no attempt at 
finality—no attempt to say “ this shall re- 
main for ever;”’ but, legislation being al- 
lowed, certaih checks were provided against 
the abuse of that power, so as to preserve 
the clergy reserves at all times as a pro- 
vision for the Protestant clergy. But it 
was found that there was inconvenience 
arising from the dispersed state of the re- 
serves, and the impediments to agricultural 
processes and improvements, and an Act 
of Parliament was passed in 1827 giving 
power to the Crown to direct a sale of the 
reserves, direeting that a proportion of one- 
fourth of the proceeds should be applied to 
the improvement of the remaining portion, 
or wholly for the purposes for which the 
original reserves were appropriated, and 
for no other use, or intent, or purpose what- 
soever. If the recognition of the Colonies, 
if the sanction of the Imperial Parliament, 
if the power of the Crown, and the consent 
of the Crown were to be of any avail, how 
could any title stand more seeure? If it 
were the title of a private individual, and 
not of the Church, it would be felt to be 
so monstrous a violation of right that no 
man in that House would endure that it 
should be questioned. It might be all very 
well now to proceed to strip the victim, but 
the appropriation of the spoils, he would ven- 
ture to say, would be a more troublesome 
task; and he was satisfied that if the Bill 
passed, it would create more difficulty, and 
dissension, and animosity in the Colony, 
than almost any other measure that could 
be framed, In 1839 the Colonial Legis- 
lature passed a Bill in order to clear up 
doubts as to the disposition of the clergy 
reserves; they then vested them in the 
Crown, and absolutely discharged the Co- 
lony from all trust and responsibility beyond 
the general purposes of public worship and 
the spread of Christian knowledge. At 
that time the Canadian Legislature, so far 
from desiring to have a eontrol over the - 
funds, resolved to place their disposition in 
| the hands of the Crown. The Crown re- 
|fused to aceept the disposition of those 
funds; Lord John Russell intimating his 
opinion that it was not within the Consti- 
tutional Act to do so. The Act, therefore, 
fell to the ground. In 1840 another Biil 
was passed by the Canadian Parliament, 
authorising the sale of all the Canadian re- 
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serves, and appropriating one-fourth to the 
Protestant clergy, one-fourth to the Scotch 
Church, and the rest to the other Christian 
denominations. The question then arose 
whether the Canadian Government, even 
with the assent of the Crown, had the 
power of passing that measure. This point 
was submitted to the Judges, who pro- 
nounced that they had not; and that they 
had assumed a right over the reserves 
which they did not, in fact, possess; and, 
in his opinion, the decision pronounced by 
the Judges was strictly conformable with 
the law and the constitution. Now, if ever 
there was a compact entered into by any 
nation to preserve the property of a Church, 
it was the compact of the year 1840 which 
followed. There was an anxiety to meet 
the wishes of the Canadian Legislature, 
which was not then to be pacified except 
by a sacrifice of part of the rights of the 
Church. The then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was a party to the arrangement, and 
all the great men of the day were called 
in; and they agreed at last to carry a mea- 
sure as nearly as the law laid down by the 
Judges would permit, which should meet 
the view of the Canadian Parliament; and 
upon the consent of the Church, given by 
the Archbishop, an Act was passed. What 
followed? It was anticipated that, the pro- 
ceeds being so small, there might not be 
enough derived from the reserves to pro- 
vide even the most moderate stipends for 
the clergy. The Consvlidated Fund was, 
therefore, pledged by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as a guarantee to make good to an 
amount specified what the clergy reserves 
to be allotted to the English and Scottish 
Churches might at any time fall short of. 
Could the Canadians say that was not a 
benefit—to put an end to a controversy, 
and have an absolute provision for the 
clergy of the two Churches there? If a 
third party came in, as the Imperial Par- 
liament did, and gave such a guarantee, 
could it be said this was not a compact 
binding upon all parties? The Act of 
1840 began with the Act of Union, which 
repealed all the provisions of former Acts 
of Parliament relating to the Governor and 
Council; but the parts which were repealed 
in no respect affected the reserves of the 
clergy. It then went on to provide how 
new laws should be made, and in what 
manner the Royal assent should be given 
to those laws; and Section 42 of that Act 
happened, singularly enough, to contain 
the very thing which the 42nd section of 
the Constitutional Act of 1791 contained. 
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It was to the effect that in case any Bill 
were passed by the Canadian Legislature 
touching the Roman Catholic tithes or the 
Protestant clergy reserves, or anything re- 
lating to ecclesiastical establishments, the 
Royal assent should not be given to the 
Bill until it had lain on the tables of the 
two Houses of the Imperial Parliament for 
thirty days; and if either House refused its 
concurrence in the measure, and addressed 
the Crown upon the subject, the Crown was 
restrained from giving its assent thereto, 
The fact was, therefore, that the power 
still remained with the Imperial Parliament 
to stop altogether the action of the Cana- 
dian Legislature in dealing with these re- 
serves. The noble Duke had told their 
Lordships that at present they were main- 
taining a law which provided for Roman 
Catholic establishments. But it was no 
such thing. The Act of 1840 simply pro- 
vided that, out of the reserves to be sold 
under the Act of 1827, the obligations of 
the Crown to any religious denominations 
should be performed in the first instance. 
Well, it turned out that one of these obli- 
gations was an annual payment of 1,600I. 
to the Roman Catholic clergy in Canada, 
in consequence (said the noble Duke) of 
their having lost some tithes; but they 
had lost no tithes, so far as he (Lord St. 
Leonards) was aware of, except those which 
they did not gain by the Act of 1774; and 
that Act gave them all the tithes of their 
co-religionists, but not of the lands occu- 
pied by Protestants. The noble Duke had 
said that chap. 78 had no connexion with 
the Act of Union; but that was not so. 
They were two parts of the same trans- 
action. Now, the Act directed the re- 
serves to be sold, and it made this dis- 
tinction in consequence of the opinion of 
the Judges that the reserves sold or to 
be sold under the Act of 1827 should go 
thus: two-thirds to the Protestant clergy 
and one-third to the Scoteh Presbyterian 
Church ; but as to the rest, to be sold 
under the Act of 1840, the Church of 
England was to take two-sixths, the 
Church of Scotland one-sixth, the remain- 
ing half to go for purposes of public 
worship and religious instruction, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the Governor 
in Council. While defending the inter- 
ests of the Protestant clergy, he would 
strenuously oppose any attempt to de- 
stroy the rights of the Roman Catholics. 
The Under Secretary for the Colonies, in 
the other House, intimated that the Go- 
vernment was not indisposed to get. rid of 
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the 44th section of the Act of 1840, which 
was as much to say, ‘‘ While we are pre 
pared to destroy the rights of the Protes- 
tants, we are equally ready to destroy 
those of the Roman Catholies.’”’ Now, he 
yentured to think that the Government 
would not dare to take this course—first, 
because it was wrong; and, secondly, be- 
cause the Roman Catholics would not sub- 
mit to it. The noble Duke had suid over 
and over again that this Bill would place 
the Protestant clergy on exactly the same 
footing as that on which the Roman Catho- 
lie clergy now stood. That was a gross 
mistake. Pass this Bill and you empow- 
ered the Canadian Legislature at once to 
deprive the Protestant clergy of their pro- 
perty; hut it could not deprive the Roman 
Catholic clergy of their property without 
sending a Bill over to this country for that 
purpose, which must lie on the tables of 
Parliament for thirty days, and might be 
disallowed by the Crown at any moment 
within that period. Would their Lordships 
sit quictly by and see the rights of the 
Protestant clergy destroyed, while those 
of the Roman Catholics were preserved ? 
Would such conduct be becoming in a 
Protestant Legislature? He perfectly un- 
derstood the propriety of maintaining the 


rights of the Roman Catholics; but whilst 
he was ready to maintain those rights, 
he was equally prepared to maintain the 


Protestant clergy in their rights. Let 
it be remembered that, by the Act of 
Union of the two provinces, the Roman 
Catholics were enabled to vote upon the 
question of these Protestant clergy re- 
serves; and that, by their means, a mea- 
sure had been passed by means of their 
votes for committing the property of the 
Protestant clergy to the care and protec- 
tion of the Canadian Parliament. Now, 
after the taste of the first fruits which 
would have been acquired by the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant clergy reserves, and 
an end was put to the payment of tithes to 
the Protestant clergy, did they suppose 
that the Canadian Legislature would be 
long before they helped themselves to the 
Roman Catholic tithes, and the Roman 
Catholic endowments as well? In the 
course of the discussion respecting this 
measure, much had been said about final- 
ity. As regarded human affairs, generally 
speaking, he could not understand the ap- 
plicability of the word; but this, at least, 
was certain, that men who entered into a 
contract were bound to adhere to it. The 


law might reverse it, but no one who was | 
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a party to it could do so without violating 
the principles of morality. If human ar- 
rangements were not to be binding to this 
extent, what was the use of laws, and 
what security could there be for property ? 
If ever property was settled finally for a 
particular purpose, it was the clergy re- 
serves. He must say he had listened with 
astonishment to the argument which had 
been addressed to them that night, to the 
effect that as the Act of 1840 had taken 
a portion of the property from those to 
whom it belonged, and given it to others 
to whom it did not belong, therefore it was 
a mere question of degree; why not then 
proceed to take a little more? According 
to that argument there could be no such 
thing in the world as a compromise of 
rights; because all compromises of rights 
rested upon this basis—that each party to 
the arrangement gave up something for 
the sake of quietness and peace, and for 
establishing and securing future rights ; 
but what could be thought of the morality 
of those who, having persuaded a person 
to surrender a part of his rights, should 
then turn round upon him, and found upon 
that circumstance a claim to the whole? 
It had been admitted by a Committee of 
the Colonial Legislature in 1846 that the 
Act of Union was intended to be a final 
settlement uf the question, and had been 
accepted by the Canadian Parliament as 
such. That the Imperial Legislature 
might repeal the Act of Union if they 
pleased, there was no doubt whatever, No- 
body disputed their power; but would it 
be just to exercise that power? On a 
former occasion he had heard a right rev. 
Prelate speak of the necessity of giving 
the Canadian Legislature control over this 
property as a matter of right and justice. 
The clergy reserves belonged to them as 
much as they did to the Canadian Legisla- 
ture. The property was settled; it never 
was the property of the Legislature of 
Canada. If their right followed from the 
free constitution which‘ was given to them, 
why was not the right transferred to them 
when that constitution was granted? Ile 
should deeply regret the separation of the 
colony and the mother country, which had 
been hinted at; but if the Imperial Parlia- 
ment yielded up the rights of which they 
were the sacred repositories, they might de- 
pend upon it that the respect entertained 
for the mother country would cease; and 
that, instead of more firmly securing the 
union, they would take the most effectual 
meaus of terminating it. One would think, 
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from all that had been said in support of 
the Bill, that its opponents were interfe- 
ring with the right of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture. But what was the fact? Why, 
that the right was not in the Parliament 
of Canada. The property, he repeated, 
was settled, and belonged as much to the 
Protestant clergy of Canada as his (Lord 
St. Leonards’) house did to him. Let not 
their Lordships be misled by the idea that 
they were only dealing with the property 
of a small class. They might rely upon it 
that the rights of property must be pre- 
served universally, or not at all. The 
noble Duke had stated that the Act of 
1840 withdrew the clergy reserves from 
the operation of the Constitutional Act of 
1791, and that the opinion of the Govern- 
ment was, that they ought to be restored. 
Restored! What could the noble Duke 
mean by that? The Act of 1791, as re- 
garded the clergy reserves, was not a 
Canadian Act, and the question was sim- 
ply, whether they should now repeal an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, and give 
the clergy reserves to the Parliament of 
Canada; not whether they should restore 
to the Canadians a right which they never 
possessed, but whether they should now 
take the property of the Church and trans- 
fer it to the Canadian Legislature. It was 
notorious that the Canadian Legislature 
meant to secularise this property. The 
right rev. Prelate said on a former even- 
ing that he would not be a party to an act 
of spoliation; but why did he propose to 
transfer to another hand the power of doing 
that which he shrank from himself? In 
conclusion, he called upon their Lordships 
to reject a measure which violated the 
principles of justice and morality, and set 
a precedent for subverting the rights of 
property, of which there are many persons 
in this country who would not be slow to 
avail themselves; but, on the contrary, to 
protect the rights of the Protestant clergy 
in Canada, and prevent the passing of a 
measure which was, in truth, nothing else 
than an act of spoliation. 

The Bisnor of NORWICH was under- 
stood to say that he intended to vote for 
the Bill, because he regarded it as the 
fulfiiment of the pledge which had been 
made by the British Legislature to the 
Legislature of Canada, as to the policy 
they considered it right to pursue with 
respect to colonial government—namely, 
that the colonies should be allowed to 
regulate their own internal affairs. His 
main reason, however, for supporting the 
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measure was, because he believed he wag 
thereby best serving the interests of the 
Chureh in Canada, though he regretted 
that, in coming to that conclusion, he was 
altogether separating himself from several 
of his right rev. Brethren, as well as from 
many other friends of the Canadian clergy, 
who believed that he was adopting a course 
most adverse to the true welfare of the 
Church. Should the measure pass, what 
may be the result on the Church in Canada 
must be left to the Canadian Legislature, 
They, not the British Parliament, would be 
responsible. The proper course was, for 
their Lordships to discharge what they be- 
lieved to be their duty, and to leave to the 
Canadian Parliament to discharge theirs. 
It had been assumed as certain that, if 
this measure passed, the Canadian Legis. 
lature would alienate the clergy reserves; 
but he thought the evidence was not suf- 
ficiently strong that they should possitively 
assert this. What is said is, that the Ro- 
man Catholic members of that Legislature, 
who had undoubtedly acquired great influ- 
ence in it since the union of the two Ca- 
nadas, would use that influence to procure 
the secularisation of the Canada reserves. 
This is strongly put forth in a letter writ- 
ten by a right rev, Prelate (the Bishop of 
Toronto), whose local position as a Bishop 
of the Church in Canada gave weight to 
his views on the subject. But the right 
rev. Prelate, in that same letter, supplies 
an argument against his view. His words 
are—‘ The day would speedily arrive when 
the same measure would be meted out to 
the Roman Catholics, when their property 
would be disposed of in a similar way.” 
There can be no doubt that the secularisa- 
tion of the Canada reserves would be con- 
trary to the interest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. If the Roman Catholics of Ca- 
nada should use their power to secularise 
the endowments of the Protestant Church, 
they could not lock forward to their Lord- 
ships putting a veto upon any measure 
which might be passed in accordance with 
the precedent, for secularising the endow- 
ments of their own Church. But he did not 
believe the Canadian Parliament would com- 
mit so unjustifiable an act as secularising 
the Protestant clergy reserves. We must 
look, too, to the probable effect on Canada 
of refusing this measure. The Canadas 
were in so advanced a state that some time 
since there was a talk of a movement for 
annexation or independence; a sentiment 
of loyalty, however, existed in the colony, 
which was a surety for the continuance of 
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the connexion for some time, at all events, | dom, still he was bound to say that the 
with this country. But their Lordships | measure had been carried out in a manner 
could not ignore what had taken place; so mischievous to the colony and to the 


and although this measure, if it did not | Church, that, whether the reserves were 


pass, might not exactly be a casus belli, 
yet its rejection would cause considerable 
exasperation between Canada and the mo- 
ther country. And here it was necessary 
to refer to that part of the Bishop of To- 
ronto’s letter in which he said, that, in 
passing this Bill they were “disgusting 
the loyal and Conservative party in Ca- 
nada.” But he (the Bishop of Norwich) | 
would wish to know how would the adop- 
tion of the contrary course operate upon | 
that portion of the Canadian community | 
which was not held to be so loyal and so | 
Conservative? What would be the conse- | 
quence to the Church, supposing that a | 
contest was entered upon between the co- | 
lony and the mother country ? What would 
be the result if, after a time, the Colonial 
Legislature should have the disposal of 
these reserves, either by the concessions 
of the Imperial Parliament, or from other | 
circumstances? The result would, af 
course, be, that they would exercise their 





ultimately to be alienated or not, the 
Church of Canada would be in a worse 
position than if the reserves had never 
been granted. While, then, he admitted 
the justice of handing over these reserves 
to the disposal of the Canadian Legisla- 
ture, he believed that it would be both 
unwise as well as unjust on the part of 
that body to proceed to their secularisa- 
tion; but should they do so, he maintained 
that though the Church of Canada might 
not have a legal claim, it certainly would 
have an equitable claim for compensation 
upon the Legislature of this country. Upon 
these grounds, he should give his vote in 
favour of the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships’ House. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
should recommend the right rev. Prelate, 
who has just sat down, to dismiss altoge- 
ther from his consideration the last topic 
which he has urged upon your Lordships, 
and on which he seems not a little disposed 


power in a spirit of hostility to the Church, | to rest the vindication of the vote which 
which did not now exist. Having ad-|he is about to give—a vote calculated, as 


verted to the possibility of Canada be-| some of your Lordships earnestly believe, 


coming one day independent, he, for one, | to strip the Church in Canada of its pos- 
could not look forward to that event as sessions. If the right rev. Prelate ima- 
being necessarily a calamity. He believed, | gines that Her Majesty’s Government could 


on the contrary, that the wisest policy 
which this country could pursue towards 
her colonies was to recognise this prospect, 
and to deal with them as if they would one 
day naturally become separate and inde- 
pendent nations. It was not sufficient that 
we should give our colonies the same laws 
and the same institutions, civil and eccle- 
siastical, that we ourselves possessed. 
We were bound to do more, and gra- 
dually to accustom them to control them- 
selves, to legislate for themselves, and 
to adapt the laws and institutions which 
they derive from us to their growing 
and changing wants. But, whether the 
separation of Canada from the mother 
country was calamitous or not, he would 
ask how would the Chureh gain in case 
their Lordships exasperated the Legisla- 
ture of Canada against it by the rejection 
of the Bill? He had always considered 
that it was from the original legislation 
upon this subject that all the mischief and 
inconvenience attendant on the measure 
had proceeded. And without meaning to 
say that the intentions of the framers of 
the Act of 1791 were not founded in wis- 





hold themselves bound to grant an equit- 
able compensation to the Church in Ca- 
nada—or that the Church in Canada would 
have a claim upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for any such redress, in consequence 
of losses arising from the passing of this 
Bill, then I say, my Lords, that the pru- 
dent course for the right rev. Prelate, be- 
fore giving his vote in furtherance of this 
Bill, would be to ascertain from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—which I suppose he 
might easily do—how far they will be dis- 
posed to answer the sanguine expectations 
which he has formed of their willingness 
to grant compensation for any injustice that 
may be sustained by the Church in Canada 
from the passing of this measure. And, 
my Lords, I feel quite sure that the right 
rev. Prelate’s own sense of justice would 
quite satisfy him, in the event of that an- 
swer being of a negative character, that 
it would be quite impossible in him to re- 
concile his vote of to-night with a due re- 
gard to his conscientious feelings—a vote 
recorded with the perfect conviction that, 
though the Bill would entitle parties to 
an equitable compensation, there was no 
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chance of an equitable compensation being 
obtained. My Lords, I do not rise for the 
purpose of protracting this discussion; for, 
so far as the argument against the injus- 
tice—against the very nature and charac- 
ter—of the Bill as it has been presented to 
us by Her Majesty’s Government is con- 
cerned, the able and the powerful speech 
of my noble and learned Friend (Lord St. 
Leonards), has so completely exhausted the 
subject, that it must have carried convic- 
tion to every Member of your Lordships’ 
House, so much so, that I feel any attempt 
on my part to expatiate on his argument 
would only weaken its effect. My Lords, 
my noble and learned Friend has demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of dispute or 
cavil that the property, with regard to 
which we are now about to legislate, never 
was for one single moment at the disposal 
of the Canadian Legislature, or in any 
way subject to its jurisdiction. And, my 
Lords, to address myself to that point, it 
is perfectly certain that the clergy reserves, 
previous to 179i, were the property of the 
Crown by right of conquest; nor is it in 
any way a matter of less certainty that 
they were afterwards appropriated by the 
Crown for the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant clergy; and, to a certain extent, a 
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certain power of dealing with that appro- 
priation was given to the Legislature of 
Canada, which they could not otherwise 
have possessed, under the Act of 179i; 
and all the power which they had ever ex- 
ercised over those reserves was a power 
strictly limited, and which was conferred 


upon them by the Act of 1791. Setting 
out, then, from the Act of 1791, under 
the limits and under the restrictions im- 
posed by that Act, which remained in full 
force until the Act of 1840, whatever 
power since then the Canadian Legislature 
possessed over those reserves was strictly 
and accurately defined. It is, therefore, 
from 1791—not denying the succession of 
restrictions upon the inherent power of the 
Canadian Legislature—that their Lord- 
ships must trace the series of concessions 
made by the Crown and by Parliament, in 
whom the domain of the reserves rested, 
to the Canadian Legislature, at their own 
pleasure, and subject to such restrictions 
as they pleased. And, my Lords, this 
view of the case appears to me to decide 
summarily and conclusively the claim of 
right—I mean the claim of strict legal 
right—put forward upon the part of the 
colony. Well, my Lords, the claim of 
right having been disposed of, and disposed 
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of as I think conclusively and absolutely 
by the arguments of my noble and learned 
Friend, the only grounds on which the 
question can be strictly argued is the po. 
licy in regard to these reserves. It cer- 
tainly, my Lords, might be the policy of 
this country to grant to the Colonial Le- 
gislature still greater power than they have 
ever been granted as yet: it is the right 
of the Imperial Legislature to withhold 
the concession of any greater powers; but 
it must not be forgotten that in that case 
the powers which might be couferred—as 
the powers which have been conferred— 
are not conceded as the inherent right of 
the Canadian Legislature, but as the free 
grant of the Crown and of Parliament. 
But, my Lords, on the other hand, as I am 
speaking frankly, I will at once admit that, 
from the time when you conferred a repre- 
sentative form of government upon Canada 
—that still more in proportion as that co- 
lony advanced in intelligence and in wealth 
—that still more when its dependence upon 
the mother country must be considered 
rather nominal than real—I say, my Lords, 
that from that date it became essentially 
the policy of this country to keep a lighter 
and a lighter hold upon that colony with 
regard to matters of purely internal con- 
cern, and constantly to keep augmenting 
the degrees of superintendence which she 
was to exercise over her own affairs. I then 
say that if any concession is to be made, the 
extent of such concession is only to be li- 
mited, in the first place, by the nature of the 
interests involved; and next, by the con- 
sideration of that faith and honour which 
are due to third parties, that is, neither 
the British Parliament nor the Colonial 
Legislature. My Lords, I cannot admit 
what has been contended for by some— 
that the question of the appropriation of 
these reserves is absolutely a question of 
local interest alone. Now it appears to 
me that in this question great Imperial 
interests as well as great colonial interests 
are involved. When the Imperial interest 
and Imperial power are brought to bear 
upon the Roman Catholic and the Protes- 
tant establishments in the colony, 1 think 
it is difficult to contend that while the 
maintenance of Roman Catholic institutions 
of the colony is a matter of Imperial con- 
cern, the maintenance of your own com- 
munion and of your own Church in Canada 
is a matter of exclusively local concern, 
with which this Parliament has nothing 
whatever to do. But even in regard to 
the administration of the local, funds for 
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the maintenance of the clergy of Canada, 
[should be desirous, so far as it is possi- 
ble, to strain the point of striet right for 
the purpose of meeting what I believe is 
the anxious wish of a large majority of the 

ople of Canada. For my own part, if 
I had the responsibility of introducing a 
measure for disturbing the settlement of 
the Act of 1840, which was undoubtedly 
intended to be a permanent and final set- 
tlement, I frankly declare to your Lord- 
ships that no consideration on earth—not 
even the chance, if there be a chance, of 
severing the nominal dependence of Ca- 
nada on this country—could induce me to 
take a step which I could not reconcile to 
my conscience, and which I think is fraught 
with the most serious consequences here- 
after. I would not, therefore, as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, think of disturbing the 
settlement of the Act of 1840. I would, 
on the contrary, have maintained that set- 
tlement as a compact solemnly entered 
into between this country and the Church 
in Canada—as a compact which, as a Min- 
ister, I was bound to uphold to the utmost 
of my power. To a certain extent the 
question, however, has been altered by the 
position which has been taken by Minis- 
ters in respect to it. I cannot shut my 


eyes to the fact, that, by two succeeding 
Governments, promises have been held out 
to give to the local Legislature a greater 
and more extensive control over those re- 
serves—I eannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that a large portion of the people and of 
the Canadian Legislature is anxiously de- 


sirous of obtaining that power. I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact—and it is an im- 
portant faet—that in pursuance of the re- 
commendation of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
the other House of Parliament have sanc- 
tioned to a certain extent the principle of 
this Bill, and have declared their willing- 
ness to entrust the Legislature of Canada 
with power over those reserves. I say, 
then, that seeing the question thus circum- 
stanced, I am anxious to go to the utmost 
limit which I feel I can do without in- 
fringing those solemn obligations of honour 
and of good faith which ought to be dearer 
to us than any other consideration, and 
which, I trust, will never be disregarded 
by this Government or the country; but 
which, if they do disregard, sure | am it 
will not be long before they repent of it. 
I have risen, my Lords, now principally for 
the purpose of saying that in the peculiar 
condition in which we find ourselves cir- 
cumstanced, I am anxious to find out the 
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possible means of escaping the necessity of 
meeting this Bill with a direct negative, 
and to go as far as good faith and honour 
will allow me in meeting the wishes of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I am there- 
fore prepared to present to you a propo- 
sition in Committee, if this Bill should pass 
a second reading, whereby there will be 
given to the Legislature of Canada more 
extensive powers than has been given them 
by the Act of 1791, but which will, at the 
same time, maintain inviolable all appro- 
priations that heretofore have been made, 
not only upon the lives of any individuals, 
who have a secondary and an inferior in- 
terest in the matter, but maintaining as a 
permanent provision, be it for the Church 
of Scotland or for the Church of England, 
all appropriations which, either under the 
Act of 1827 or under the Act of 1840, 
have been allotted and solemnly given 
over, not to individuals, but to trustees, 
for the benefit of those Churches for ever. 
Maintaining these appropriations strictly 
and inviolably—I speak for myself alone 
when I say that I will waive all the great 
and serious objections 1 entertain to this 
Bill, and which would have prevented me 
were I a Minister from submitting it to 
Parliament—if I can obtain from the Go- 
vernment such modifications of this mea- 
sure as should, at all events, declare that 
that which has been allotted under the 
authority of Parliament, by solemn com- 
pact, and by an Act under the sanction of 
the Crown, shall be held as inviolable, be 
it the property of the Church of Scotland 
or the Church of England—as if sueh 
were the personal property of any of your 
Lordships. I will not anticipate the argu- 
ments which I must necessarily use in 
bringing this proposition under your Lord- 
ships’ notice. I am afraid that I shall 
have to press this point upon your Lord- 
ships at some length in Committee. I 
make considerable sacrifice of my own 
feelings while, influenced by a spirit of 
conciliation, and a desire to meet the rea- 
sonable claims of the colonies, I make the 
present proposition. The colony of Ca- 
nada claims to view this question as one 
of simply local interest; but I again re- 
peat, that this question cannot be viewed 
as one of local interest, but of Imperial 
interest; for when arrangements have been 
entered into by the Parliament of England, 
and when funds have been vested in pur- 
suance of these arrangements and on the 
faith and honour of the Legislature, to set 
them aside by the capricious acts of a ty- 
L 
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rannical power, in subservience—no, I will 
not use that word—but in obedience to the 
unreasonable demands of a local Legisla- 
ture, and to recall those obligations into 
which we have entered, cannot be matter 
of local, but must be of the highest Im- 
perial interest. My Lords, I am anxious 
to have an opportunity of submitting this 
proposition to your consideration, should 
your Lordships be induced to give the 
measure consideration in Committee. I 
am afraid, however, my Lords, to cherish 
the hope and expectation that it would 
lead to peace upon this question, and not 
to fresh demands upon us. If my propo- 
sition be acceded to, I shall consent to 
waive my own grave objections to the 
measure, and consent to the second read- 
ing. If your Lordships, however, insist 
that this measure shall not only be pro- 
spective, but that it shall also be retrospec- 
tive—that it shall violate those engage- 
ments which have been solemnly entered 
into; that it shall in effect plunder parties 
that are legally possessed of this property 
—then, I say, that no consideration on 
earth, not even the dismemberment of the 
Empire itself, will induce me to make such 
a sacrifice as to set my hand to a Bill of 
that description, and to say, “‘ Content.” 
Whatever the hazard may be, to such a 
Bill I shall say, ‘* Not content.” 

Eart GREY said, though the noble Earl 
who had just sat down had expressed a 
willingness that the Bill should pass in a 
modified form, and, after so important an 
announcement it was not likely that it 
would be rejected on that stage, still he 
(Earl Grey) felt it to be his duty to state 
the reasons which, in his opinion, rendered 
it highly desirable that it should pass in 
its integrity. He felt it to be the more 
necessary to do so because the noble Earl 
had not stated whether he intended to vote 
for the Amendment of the right rev. Pre- 
late or not. He thought no ground had 
been shown for adopting that Amendment, 
and rejecting the Bill. Theright rev. Pre- 
late had entered into a long and able argu- 
ment to show that the power of the Imperial 
Parliament was supreme over all local legis- 
latures ; but he used it against a propo- 
sition which not one of their Lordships— 
not even the noble Duke who proposed 
the second reading, and whose language 
was open to some misconstruction—had 
thought of advaneing. No doubt Parliament 
had the right to interfere; but. it was one 
thing to have strict legal right, and an- 
other to have justice in the exercise of 
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it. The supreme power of the Crown and 
Parliament should never be surrendered; 
but it should never be exercised but on 
imperial questions, and it was unjust and 
vexatious to use it in reference to merely 
loca) questions. He did not think the 
noble Duke was quite right in saying that 
if this Bill should pass, the Catholic Church 
would be left on the same footing as the 
Protestant Church. He apprehended that 
if the Bill now before them were to pass 
unaccompanied by any other measure of 
legislation, there would be, in strictness of 
law, this difference between the power of 
the Canadian Legislature over the endow. 
ment of the Catholic Church, and over that 
of the Protestant Church, that with regard 
to the former the Provincial Parliament 
would only possess the power of legislation 
subject to the condition that any laws they 
might pass would not be valid until they 
had been laid for thirty days before the 
Imperial Parliament, without being ob- 
jected to by either House; whereas there 
would be no such restriction as to legisla. 
tion affecting the Protestant Churches, 
But practically this difference seemed to 
him of very little importance, and the sup- 
posed advantage to the Catholic Church of 
no real value. If the Parliament of Ca- 
nada, after secularising the property of the 
Church of England, should determine to 
deal with the property of the Church of 
Rome, the Bill they might pass would have 
to be sent over to this country, and to lie 
on their Lordships’ table, and the table of 
the other House of Parliament, for the 
thirty days prescribed by law; but there 
was little chance of either House interfe- 
ring by address to the Crown to prevent the 
final confirmation of such a Bill, so that 
substantially the power of the Provineial 
Parliament would be as unfettered in deal- 
ing with the property of the Roman Ca- 
tholic as of the Protestant Church. But 
passing over this minor question, he must 
express his regret that the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby), who had been for several 
years Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and recently at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, had not told them what 
would be the probable consequences, in 
his opinion, of rejecting this measure. He 
begged to remind their Lordships that the 
right hon. Baronet who lately held the 
office of Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir John Pakington) had not sought to 
conceal his conviction that the rejeetion of 
this Bill would involve the greatest risk to) 
the connexion between this country and 
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House might reasonably have expected to 
hear from the noble Earl whether he 
agreed in this opinion of his late Colleague, 
and what he anticipated as the probable 
result of the rejection of the measure. For 
his own part, he (Earl Grey) had endea- 
youred to trace out step by step the con- 


sequences which were likely to follow if, 
lating the sacred rules of right and wrong, 


the Bill was rejected; and the conclusion 
he had come to was this, that we should 
enter on a controversy with the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, which never could be 
adjusted except by our concession sooner 
or later, and which could not remain 
permanently unadjusted without leading, 
by a few short and easy steps, to the 
separation of the colony from this country. 
It seemed to him beyond all doubt that 
this was the issue to which things must be 
brought by the loss of the Bill now before 
the House, There was in Canada the 
strongest feeling of injustice as to the 
existing arrangements; it was not a 


question of money, but of a great consti- 
tutional principle; it was whether or not 
the Parliament of Canada was to be 
prevented exercising one of the powers 
which they said legitimately belonged to 
them. He had no hope of their giving way 


on that point; he said more, they ought 
not to give way upon it. If that was so, 
how were they to carry on the government 
of Canada? Their Lordships knew too 
well to believe that the government of 
the colony could be carried on in perma- 
nent antagonism to the Legislative As- 
sembly. Were they prepared to make the 
hopeless, he would say the wicked, at- 
tempt to govern Canada, in spite éf her 
Parliament and the wishes of her people, 
by the authority of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture and by force? No man would be 
insane enough to make snch an attempt; 
and then there remained no alternative, if 
they rejected this measure, but to dissolve 
the connexion. The noble Earl opposite 
seemed to consider the dissolution of that 
connexion alight matter. Did he think 
it would be a light matter to the interests 
of the Church for which he was so anxious? 
Would the Church of England or the 
Church of Scotland be gainers, if by en- 
deavouring to maintain this Act of Par- 
liament, they caused the dissolution of the 
connexion, and left the Parliament of 
Canada to deal with the matter, without 
the slightest control on the part of the 
Government in this country? It was a 
quarrel ‘into which we could not ‘enter 
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Canada. He (Earl Grey) thought that the’ 
‘which we could not retire with honour. 


with any chance of success, and from 


it was said, that whatever might be the 
result, even though we should lose Canada, 
we ought to do what was right. He fully 
admitted this to be true; if it could be 
shown that there was any obligation of 
duty binding upon the nation; if Parlia- 
ment could not pass the Bill without vio- 


let it by all means be rejected. But be- 
fore a course was adopted which even 
those who advised it did not deny to be 
likely to lead to so serious a result as the 
loss of Canada, they ought to be very sure 
of its necessity. As far as he could make 
out, two grounds only appeared to be 
suggested for the rejection of the present 
measure as one which could not be passed 
without a violation of the duty of Parlia- 
ment: first, it was said that it was their 
duty not to neglect their interest in 
the religion of our fellow-subjects in 
Canada; and, next, that there was a 
compact by which we were bound in 
honour and good faith to maintain ex- 
isting arrangements. With respect to the 
first ground, there was not one of their 
Lordships who entertained a stronger 
opinion than he did as to the impolicy of 
what was called the voluntary principle in 
matters of religion. Those most in need 
of religious instruction were generally those 
least sensible of their wants, and the 
welfare of every nation was concerned in 
having some public fund for their due in- 
struction in the truths of religion. But 
experience taught him that if they forced 
endowments on a people contrary to their 
sense of right, they did more harm than 
good, and he would say nothing had more 
prevented the Church of Englaed obtaining 
its proper influence than the injudicious 
means used to extend it in former days. 
A right rev. Prelate, in the course of the 
debate, said, that by passing the Bill they 
would destroy religion; and several noble 
Lords, himself among them, having cried 
“No, no,” the right rev. Prelate corrected 
himself by saying they would destroy re- 
ligious endowments, as if they were the 
same thing. But the distinction between 
the two was obvious; and he’ (Earl Grey) 
firmly believed that if the passing of this 
measure were ultimately to result in de- 
priving the Church of every endowment in 
Canada, for the real interests of religion 
it was far better they should pass this 
Bill. With regard to the second ground 
—the compact that was said to exist—he 
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should be glad to know with whom the 
supposed compact was made, and who 
would be injured by the infraction of it ? 
There was no compact, as far as he was 
aware, with any individual, who could 
say he was injured by the passing of this 
Act. The existing holders of the stipends 
derived from these sources would not be 
affected by the Bill. The people of Ca- 
nada would not be injured by it. All that 
the Bill purported to do was to give a 
power to the Canadian Legislature which 
it did not now possess. But he was told 
that an injury would be inflicted upon the 
Chureh of England and the Church of 
Scotland. He could not help thinking 
that the noble Lord, through the whole of 
his speech, had been led into error by ma- 
king use of the language, ‘‘ rights of the 
Church,”’ as if the Church was not a mere 
abstraction, but was some embodiment 
capable of possessing and exercising rights. 
This was a fallacy. The Church, so far 
as it was a body capable of holding pro- 
perty, was a great national institution 
—the creature of the governing power 
in every country, and over which the 
governing power, whatever it might be, 
necessarily retained an authority, its ex- 
istence resting upon its usefulness. The 
phrase, ‘* property of the Church,’’ was 
often used, but it was extremely vague 
language, and when they came to deal 
with that property practically, they soon 
perceived a distinction between the pro- 
perty of an individual, and property set 
apart for great national uses. It was 
not 400 years ago since the whole of what 
now constituted the property of the Chureh 
of England was enjoyed bya rival Church. 
Undoubtedly, 400 years ago the Roman 
Catholic Church was in possession of that 
property. He knew it was argued that 
this possession was itself a usurpation, as 
tithes had originally been set apart for the 
maintenance of a purer national church, 
which the Reformation merely restored. 
He would express no opinion as to how far 
this argument was well founded in fact, 
since, at all events, it certainly did not 
apply to the whole property of the Church. 
A very large portion of those estates which 
now constitute that property had been given 
to the Roman Catholie Church by kings, 
princes, and great feudal barons, long after 
that Church had adopted the doctrines and 
the practices which it still retained, and 
which Protestants abjured; indeed much of 
the property was given by the donors 
expressly for the purpose of having masses 
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said for their souls. But in process of 
time it eame to be considered by Parlia- 
meut that this property ought to be bet- 
ter applied for the benefit of the people, 
and it was taken away from the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, and conferred upon our 
present Establishment. [*‘* No, no!”] 
He was at a loss to know what that 
**No, no’’ meant. He believed that the 
property of the Church was dealt with 
in the manner he had described. But in 
later times they had done much the same 
thing. The noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Derby) brought in a Bill in the House 
of Commons, and which was now law, by 
which about half the Irish bishopries were 
extinguished. They had done something 
not very unlike it in this country, by estab- 
lishing a Board of Ecclesiastieal Commis- 
sioners, who had the power of redistribu- 
tion of the property of the Chureh. Now 
the right to redistribute the Church pro- 
perty argued also the right to apply it to 
a different purpose if necessary. Would 
any man say that it would be consistent 
with a due respect for the rights of pro- 
perty for Parliament to pass an Act redis- 
tributing the property of the Members of 
their Lordships’ House? Would it be less 
an act of spoliation to take the property 
belonging to their Lordships individually— 
to make it a common fund, and divide it 
equally ? Would this be less unjust to the 
owners of large estates than more direct 
confiscation? It was clear, therefore, that 
by the measures Parliament had adopted, 
a distinction had been recognised between 
the property devoted to the support of 
the Church, and private property. The 
truth was—and let them not seek to dis- 
guise it from themselves—that the real 
security of the property of their own 
Chureh rested not upon this doctrine of 
compact, or upon the inviolability of pro- 
perty, but upon the conviction whieh per- 
vaded the minds of the great majority of 
the people of England, that they had the 
highest interest in the continuance and in 
the welfare of the Church. If this feeling 
should cease—if by some extraordinary cir- 
cumstance the whole people of this country 
should be converted to some different reli- 
gion—all those doctrines of property and of 
compacts would not avail for a moment, 
and the property of the Church would be 
swept away for ever. If their Lordships 
thought they could properly, in the pre- 
sent state of Canada, looking at the intel- 
ligence of its population and at the general 
diffusion of education among the people, 
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jntrust them to manage their own affairs, 
could they think it fit or decent to say to 
them that they should not have the power of 
dealing with public property in Canada as 
we dealt with public property in this coun- 
try? Funds derived from the Canadian 
reserves were the result of the contribu- 
tions of the Canadian people. It was by 
the expenditure of capital and labour on 
the land that the clergy reserves had ob- 
tained an appreciable value. The people 
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British North America, considered it ne- 
cessary that the question of the clergy 
reserves should be disposed of before that 
union was effected. He therefore induced 
the Legislature of Upper Canada, not with- 
out considerable difficulty, to pass an Act, 
for the purpose which was generally sup- 
posed to be in strict accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of 1791. This Pro- 
vincial Act was laid before both Houses of 


of Canada, therefore, asked, and fairly | Parliament, as was required by the Impe- 
asked, that their own Parliament should | rial Act of 1791, with a view to its ulti- 
exercise, with regard to the endowment of | mately receiving the Royal assent; but by 
the Church in Canada, the same power | what he could not help calling the unhappy 
that the Parliament of England exercised | legal acumen of the right rev. Prelate (the 
in respect to the endowments of the Church Bishop of Exeter), it was discovered that 
of England in the United Kingdom. But the Provincial Legislature had exceeded its 
then they were told that this general right powers, and that there was a technical ob- 
of dealing with the Chureh endowments in jection to their Act, which rendered it im- 
Canada was fettered by the Act of 1840— _/ possible that it should be confirmed. The 
that the Act was a compact which it was | attempt to settle the question by Colonial 
impossible Parliament could honestly re- legislation having thus failed, it was deter- 


peal—and that the Parliament of England 
was bound by it: against this argument 
he took a preliminary objection. He ut- 
terly denied the right of any Parliament, 
or of any one generation, to bind succeed- 
ing Parliaments or succeeding generations. 
He was old enough to remember when that 


doctrine was used very much in resisting 


Catholic emancipation. It was said that 
by the coronation oath the Sovereign was 
placed in a position that forbade him to 
assent to that measure. He well remem- 
bered hearing the brilliant debates in which 


mined that a Bill should be brought into 
Parliament for the purpose of doing so. 


_ But, unfortunately, the Government of that 


day, during the progress of the measure 


‘through Parliament, was indaced to assent 
' to changes in its provisions, by which, in- 


stead of giving one-half of the clergy re- 
serves to the Churches of England and 
Scotland, and dividing the rest among the 
other denominations according to their 


‘numbers, as had been proposed by the As- 
‘sembly of Upper Canada; the whole of the 


property already sold, end one-half of the 


that question was discussed, and the un-' produce of the lands which might be after- 
answerable arguments by which that fal-| wards sold, was to be given to the two 
lacy was entirely and for ever disposed of. Churches of England and Scotland, and 
It could not for a moment be submitted to, the remaining moiety of the value of the 
that men in one age, and at one time, | unsold land left to be divided among the 
should bind those who were to follow them ' other denominations at the pleasure of the 
for all time to come, and prevent them) Executive Government. This proposal 
from exercising their discretion as they | was made to Lord John Russell on the part 
thought right for promoting the publie in- | of the Archbishopof Canterbury, with whom 
terest. No doubt Parliament was always | the late Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone 
bound to act with justice towards indi-| acted. Lord John Russell adopted it, at 
viduals; but every Parliament, by itself, | the same time not concealing his opinion 
quite irrespective of what had been done | that the arrangement was an inexpedient 
by its predecessors, was at liberty to de- ‘one, and that he only agreed to it under 
cide upon all questions of political expe- | the impression that the measure could not 
diency. So far from the Act of 1840) otherwise be carried. It so happened that 
possessing any extraordinary authority, | he (Earl Grey) had himself not many months 
it really did not carry that degree of before ceased to belong to the Administra- 
authority which most Acts of Parlia-| tion of Lord Melbourne; but having his 
ment possessed. He would just advert to | attention drawn to the subject, he wrote a 
the cireumstances under which that Act | letter to Lord John Russell, stating the 
was passed. In 1840, before the union | serious consequences which, in his opinion, 
of the two provinees of Upper and Lower | would result from that arrangement. He 
Canada, his lamented friend, Lord Syden- told Lord John Russell that if the Bill 
' 
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passed in the state then contemplated, 
very few years would pass away before it 
would be necessary to bring the whole 
question of the Church in Canada before 
Parliament; and he (Earl Grey) strongly 
urged that the right course to adopt would 
have been, after reciting in the pre- 
amble of the Bill the Colonial Act, to con- 
fine the enacting part of it to a single 
clause, giving effect to that Act. He 
was aware that such a measure would 
have encountered much opposition, espe- 
cially in that House; but he believed 
that the Government at that time had 
the means, if it had been prepared to 
use them, to surmount the threatened op- 
position. A very considerable proportion 
of the whole provision for the Colonial 
Church was derived from the annual votes 
of Parliament, from which source it had 
been arranged, in 1832, that the stipends 
of existing incumbents should be paid for 
their lives; while the charge on account of 
the Canadians, previously borne by this 
country, should positively be put an end to. 
If the Government had included in the Bill 
giving effect to the arrangement respecting 
the reserves which had been assented to in 
Canada, provisions charging the stipends 
he had mentioned on the Consolidated Fund 
for the lives of the holders, at the same 
time declaring that in the event of this 
measure failing they would not recommend 
the usual annual vote to Parliament, he 
thought it very unlikely that the Bill would 
have been thrown out; and, at all events, 
those who were then in the situation of 
servants of the Crown certainly ought not 
to have taken on themselves the responsi- 
bility of a measure which they knew would 
give general dissatisfaction in the colony. 
But the Bill was passed with the amend- 
ments he had described; and, so far from 
its being cordially accepted in Canada, 
there was, from the moment of its being 
known, a great opposition to it. A deputa- 
tion of Wesle yan Methodists from Canada, 
then in this country on another matter. 
applied to be heard at the bar of the House 
of Commons against the Bill. That appli- 
cation was refused. His friend, Lord Syden- 
ham, the moment he heard of the alterations 
contemplated, wrote to the Government his 
conviction of the impolicy of the measure, 
and stated that the result which their 
Lordships now witnessed would not fail to 
follow. To say that a measure thus forced 
upon the people of Canada, and upon a re- 
luctant Government in this country, which 
had not the power to act upon its own 
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views—that an Act. passcd in that man. 
ner was to be considered binding for all 
time to come, was an opinion which he, for 
one, could not for a moment assent to. He 
could not dismiss the Act of 1840 without 
pointing out what a warning it gave of the 
danger of pushing too far the supposed in- 
terests of the Chureh. Those who thought 
themselves the only real and earnest friends 
of the Church possessed at the time, and 
exercised, the power of preventing the mea- 
sure passed by the Legislature of Upper 
Canada from taking effeet. If that Aet 
had been allowed to stand, or if its pro- 
visions had been embodied in the Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, he said with the 
utmost confidence, that the arrangement 
would have stood undisturbed for ever. 
It was one freely adopted by their own 
representatives, and consistent with their 
own notions of what was fair; and the peo. 
ple of Canada would, he doubted not, have 
therefore abided by it. But the case was 
entirely altered when the measure they had 
themselves agreed to was rejected, anda 
totally different one was substituted for it; 
first, any alteration was offensive to the 
people of Canada; and the measure was 
also altered in a manner inconsistent with 
their notions of fairness. By the Provin- 
cial Act all the property was divided be- 
tween the two Churches of England and 
Scotland on the one hand, and all other de- 
nominations of Christians on the other, in a 
proportion not very remote from that in 
which the shares would have been allotted 
had they been allotted according to the 
numerical proportion of those who were of 
different persuasions. The Churches of 
England and Scotland at that time num- 
bered 158,000 members, and the other 
denominations 174,000, so that there was 
no very material departure from the prin- 
ciple of equality in assigning a moiety 
of the property to each of these divi- 
sions of the population. But how did Par- 
liament deal with the question? First, 
half of the Presbyterian body were struek 
off, because it was said that only Presbyte- 
rians in strict communion with the Church 
of Scotland were to be reckoned as entitled 
to the share they had with the Chureh of 
England. Further, it was said the proceeds 
of the land sales which had been already 
authorised were to be held as belonging 
to these two Churches; two-thirds to the 
Church of England, one-third to the Chureh 
of Scotland; and the result of the arrange- 
ment was, that the favoured Churches were 
dealt with three times as favourably as the 
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others, after the local Legislature had been | rejected it to consider well the results of 
with much difficulty brought to assent to| such a step. Up to three or four years 
the slightest inequality. From the mo- | ago, Vanada had been unceasingly disturb- 
ment the Act reached Canada,.there had ed by angry contests. The Government 
never ceased to be more or less agitation. had never worked quietly from 1821 or 
Never was the fable of the ‘* Dog and 1822 till 1849, when the annual discussions 
the Shadow”’ more completely realised. | respecting the rebellion losses were ter- 
Clutching the advantage of some slight minated. The French population till lately 
addition to the annual appropriation in was alien in feeling to the mother country, 
favour of the Church of England, the secu- and even a large portion of the population 
rity of the whole had been sacrificed, and of Upper Canada was disaffected. A 
it was now in extreme danger. But even | very different state uf feeling now existed. 
now to reject the present measure, would | Their Lordships were told from both sides 
be to render matters still worse. Different | that Canada enjoyed the most perfect re- 
opinions as to vested interests prevailed on | pose and prosperity, that the population 
the other side of the Atlantic from those | was united and loyal to the mother coun- 
which prevailed in this country. If the} try, and that there was an ardent deter- 
settlement now tendered were thrown out, | mination to support the authority of the 
and the whole subject came to be dis-|Crown. Before changing that state of 
eussed in Canada under the influence of | things, he asked their Lordships to consider 
the feelings of irritation which the rejec-| that the step they were asked to take was 
tion of this measure could not fail to create, | directly at variance with that policy by 
did their Lordships think it quite certain | which, between 1846 and 1852, so great a 
that the party which had hitherto been a | change had been accomplished. He hoped 
minority in the Assembly might not be| their Lordships would not take a course 
converted into a majority? There were | directly at variance with the policy which 
not persons wanting in Canada who were | had produced those effects, that they would 
ready to urge on the local Legislature that | not refuse to give the Bill a second read- 
they were competent to deal with the sub-| ing, and that they would not consent to 
ject, nor did they want a large amount of | any amendment which might prove fatal 
popular support. Their Lordships knew | to the measure. 

by how considerable a majority the Bill; The Eart of DERBY explained, that 
had been carried in the other House, where | from the statement he had made, it would 
there had not been much difficulty hitherto | be seen that as on the one hand he could 
in passing the annual estimates, providing | not consent to adopt the Bill in its present 
salaries for a portion of the clergy of state, so, on the other he was extremely 
North America (on which subject an ar-| anxious to have an opportunity of calling 
rangement had been made a number of| their Lordships’ attention to that modi- 
years ago, that the payments should | fication which he had shortly explained. 
cease with the lives of existing incum-| Though he could not say ‘‘ Content’’ to 
bents), but where, if this Bill were rejected, | the Bill it its present shape, and though 
the question might be raised on the mis-| he had no right to make the request of the 
cellaneous estimates, whether from that| right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter), 
source an indemnity might not be made to | yet he wished to state that if the right rev. 
the Canadian people. The clause omitted | Prelate thought the subject deserving of 
ought not to have been so; but as the in- ; further consideration, it would be for the 
terpretation put on the Bill was, that the | convenience of their Lordships, and cer- 
guarantee was not to take effect unless the | tainly for his own (the Earl of Derby’s) 
funds were deficient which were assigned | satisfaction, that the right rev. Prelate 
by law to the Churches of England and | should not press his Amendment to a divi- 
Scotland, and that if the law were altered | sion, but that he should assent to the 
that guarantee would not apply, it was| second reading, with the understanding 
comparatively immaterial that the clause | tbat the Amendment should be afterwards 
had been omitted. Parliamené would never | considered, and that their Lordships should 
allow the people of this country to be taxed | take what course they thought proper on 
for an alteration made by the Canadian | the third reading. 

Parliament in the appropriation of those| The Bisnor of EXETER stated that, 
funds. These were the grounds on which | with that understanding he did not hesi- 
he asked their Lordships to pass the Bill, | tate to say that he should not trouble their 
and he would urge upon them before they | Lordships to divide. 
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The Duke of NEWCASTLE suggested | 
that the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) | 
should lay on the table the exact words of | 


his Amendment. 


The Eart of DERBY stated that the 
Bill had been delivered only on Friday, 
and their Lordships were called on to dis- 
cuss it in Committee on Monday next; the 
time, therefore, was very short ; but hav- 
ing seen the print of the Bill from the 
other House, he had endeavoured to sketch 
out an Amendment. 


The Duxe of NEWCASTLE was not 
aware that the Bill had been delivered only | 
to-day. An unusual time had intervened | 
between the first and second reading, the 
Bill having been read a first time last | 
Tuesday week. | 


Eart GREY said, he had certainly re- 
ecived the Bill several days ago. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn: Then the original Motion | 
was, on Question, agreed to; Bill read 2° 
accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned to Monday next. 


an ane 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 22, 1853. 


Minures.] Pusiic Birts.—1° Hackney Carriages 
(Metropolis) ; Entails (Scotland). 
2° Taxing Officer, Common Law Business (Ire- 
land). 
Reported.— South Sea and other Annuities | 
Commutation. 


MAIDSTONE ELECTION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HUTT reported that the Select 
Committee appointed to try the Election 
Petition for the Borough of Maidstone had 
determined— 


“That George Dodd, esquire, is not duly elec- 
ted a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament 
for the Borough of Maidstone. 

“That the last Election for the said Borough, 
so far as regards the Return of the said George 
Dodd, esquire, is a void Election.” 


Also that the Committee had agreed to the 
following Resolutions :— 


“That George Dodd, esquire, was, by his agents, 
guilty of treating at the last Election for the said 
Borough. 

“ That it was not proved to the Committee that 
such treating was committed with the knowledge 
or consent of the said George Dodd, esquire.” 


Report to lie on the table. 
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THE NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF—CURRANTS 
AND RAISINS. : 

Mr. EWART said, he begged to call 
the attention of the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to that portion of the 
Resolutions to be submitted to the House, 
which proposed that the duty on raising 
should be reduced from 15s. to 10s. per 
ewt. By the tariff, as it at present stood, 


‘and for some years past, the duty was the 


same upon currants and raisins; he wished 
to know whether it was intended to reduce 
the duty on currants in the same proportion 
as on raisins ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER said, that, speaking from recollec- 
tion, he thought the hon. Member was in 
error in stating that heretofore raisins and 
currants had paid the same rate of duty, 
In 1845, or about that time, when the duty 
upon currants was reduced, the duty on 
raisins was not reduced from 15s., on ac- 
count of some expectation of a negotiation 
with Spain. At the present moment the 
duty of 15s. upon currants was not above 
half so heavy as a 15s. duty upon raisins, 
and although the duty upon raisins would 
be reduced to 10s., it would still leave that 
commodity paying a higher rate of duty ad 
valorem than 15s. would be upon currants. 
If he were in a condition, in point of reve- 
nue, to propose a further considerable redue- 
tion of the duty upon currants, he should 
be happy to do so. Adyerting to the pre- 
sent state of the supply, and the shortness 
of the recent crop, he should not feel con- 
fident of any rapid replacement of revenue 
from any further reduction of duty. There 


| would be an immediate loss of revenue if 


the duty were to be reduced, such as would 
not be justified with due reference to the 
other alterations proposed. 


SOUTH SEA AND OTHER ANNUITIES 
COMMUTATION BILL, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, it had 
been his intention to have moved an instrue- 
tion to the Committee, or to have submitted 
some other form of amendment under 
which it would have been competent for 
him to call the attention of the House to 
the very important principles involved in 
this measure, and especially to the great 
and important objection that it provided 
for a large increase to the capital amount 
of the national debt, and also guaranteed: 
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ayment for a period of forty years of the 
unreasonable and extravagant sum of 21. 
15s. per annum, as the income or dividend 
on the stock proposed to be created. But 
having understood that some technical or 
formal objection might arise to that course, 
and feeling also that he could, consistently 
with due regard to the forms of the House, 
call attention to the whole subject in Com- 
mittee, it was not his intention to oppose 
the Motion for the Speaker leaving the 
chair. But when the second clause came 
under the consideration of the Committee, 
he should then enter upon the entire sub- 
ject embraced by the Bill, and state his 
objections to it. 

House in Committee; Mr. Bouverie in 
the Chair. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
now solicit the attention of the Committee 
whilst he offered some observations, not 
merely upon the principle of the Bill, but 
upon its provisions. The principle of the 
measure was unexampled in the extent and 
importance of the interests involved in it, 
and as a scheme of finance it was unequal- 
led in its magnitude and consequences, in- 
volving as it did principles immediately af- 
fecting a sum amounting to not less than 
100,000,000/. sterling, and ultimately it 
might apply to 500,000,000/., if not to 
the entire amount of the capital of the 
national debt. If after the great and 
brilliant effort of oratory and reasoning 
with which the House was at once de- 
lighted and instructed last Monday, while 
he, at least, could say he was yet under 
the wand of the enchanter, he (Sir F. 
Kelly) now ventured to advance into the 
wide field of finance which had been open- 
ed by the right hon. Gentleman, and upon 
the very threshold to express his entire 
dissent from the main principle of the 
scheme of this Bill, he could assure the 
Committee that it was not without much 
diffidence and no slight feeling of appre- 
hension that he did so. But he felt it his 
duty to eall attention to the subject, for 
the scheme was one of a very peculiar 
character, full of intricacies and difficulties. 
To the clear and enlightened mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to an intellect which, 
like his, rejoiced in complicated subtleties, 
such a task as he had undertaken might 
be easy and pleasant; but it must be his 
(Sir F. Kelly’s) duty, with no other aid 
than a common and ordinary understanding, 
to endeavour to attract attention to the ex- 
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act character of the details of this finan- 
cial scheme—a scheme which he was bound 
to say appeared to him replete with per- 
plexities, and abounding from beginning to 
end with contingencies and uncertainties. 
He should therefore endeavour to put the 
Committee in possession, so far as he 
could, of the. provisions of the Bill, 
and the means by which the Govern- 
ment sought to attain the objects which 
they had in view— objects, he would 
admit, excellent in themselves and in no- 
wise objectionable, but which, he would 
venture to assert, were wholly unattain- 
able by the Bill under consideration. 
The Bill provided, in the first place, for 
the extinction and redemption of certain 
South Sea and other minor stocks or an- 
nuities of the value or amount of about 
10,000,000 sterling. To this he could 
have no objection. It was no doubt expe- 
dient that these minor stocks should be 
merged in the larger stock composing the 
national debt. That object, however, might 
be attained with the greatest facility, look- 
ing at the present state of the money 
market, by giving the requisite notice and 
at once paying off the holders, raising 
10,000,000/. for the purpose, in any way 
that might be deemed expedient. But 
the right hon. Gentleman evidently eon- 
ceived that the time had arrived when cer- 
tain great and important objects, which 
might have occurred to the minds of other 
Ministers when in office, but which had 
never been submitted to Parliament in any 
distinct or tangible form, might now be ac- 
complished. These objects were three in 
number. The first in magnitude and im- 
portance was to effect a large and substan- 
tial reduction in the capital amount of the 
debt; secondly, the creation of a perma- 
nent 23 per cent stock ; and, thirdly, the 
creation and issue, for the benefit of the 
mereantile community, and of the public 
in general, of Treasury or Exchequer 
bonds, transferable by delivery from hand 
to hand. If it were clear from the 
provisions of the Bill that any one of 
these three great objects could be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, or even a prepara- 
tion made, or a foundation laid, or the first 
step taken, consistently with good faith to 
the national creditor, and the duty which 
every Minister owed to the State, of se- 
curing a fair and not disadvantageous bar- 
gain for the country—if they or any one of 
them could be accomplished or even com- 
menced without violating the great eonsti- 
tutional principle that the amount of the 
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national debt ought not to be increased, 
unless imperative necessity called for it— 
the Bill would have received his sincere 
and cordial support. But after bestowing 
careful and minute attention upon the 
scheme, its intricacies, complications, and 
uncertainties, he had arrived at a strong 
and conscientious conviction, which he 
hoped to be successful in impressing up- 
on the Committee, that, as a whole, it was 
inconsistent, impracticable, mischievous, 
and unjust—unjust, he meant, because 
it was unnecessary. To make a large 
and substantial addition to the capital of 
the national debt, and to make it under 
circumstances which led to a reasonable 
apprehension that the addition would by- 
and-by be multiplied twenty and even fifty- 
fold, was surely objectionable ; and there- 
fore he felt called upon to oppose the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, unless the right hon. Gen- 
tleman consented so far to modify it as to 
strike out what he should hereafter call al- 
ternative No. 2 from the second clause, in 
order to avoid any increase to the amount 
of the national debt, and also for the pay- 
ment of 21. 15s. per cent upon the capital 
created for a period of forty years. He 
would now proceed to state, not in legal 
language, but in language i»telligible to all, 
what the scheme of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was, and the three alternatives or bar- 
gains which it proposed to the holders of 
the 10,000,000. South Sea and other 
stock, As originally proposed, the scheme 
might have embraced 500,000,0(01., but as 
now proposed it would be limited under the 
Bill to 100,000,0007. He would suppose 
the owner of 1007. South Sea Stock to 
come under the operation of the Bill, and 
to be about to consider in what position 
he would be placed towards the Govern- 
ment. He might receive 1U0/.; that was, 
he might be paid off at par if he thought 
yup Considering that all these were 

per cent stocks, and that all the 3 per 
cent stocks of the company were substan- 
tially at par, this appeared to be the most 
obvious as well as the easiest mode of set- 
tling with the holder. But the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to submit to the option, 
not only of the holders of the 10,000,0001. 
of minor stocks, but of the holders of the 
90,000,000/. of 3 per cent Consols and 
Reduced Stocks, and it might be to the 
holders of the whole 500,000,0002., one or 
the other of these alternatives. It was im- 
portant, therefore, to consider these alterna- 
tives separately as well as by comparison. 
But before proceeding further he must ob- 
Sir F. Kelly 
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serve that the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated—and stated necessarily, otherwise 
his scheme would at once be suicidal—that 
his three propositions were equivalents, 
This, indeed, was the essence of the pro- 
posal. So that any one holding South 
Sea Stock or 3 per cents would find him- 
self in this position, that he might ac 

either No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 of the alter. 
natives, according to his interest or his in- 
clination. Now, a great objection he felt 
was, that whereas these three were repre- 
sented as equivalents, they were not equiva- 
lents, or anything approaching to equiva- 
lents; for it would be found on practical ex- 
periment, if the Bill were passed, when it 
was too late to apply a remedy, that the dif- 
ference between the one and the other, es- 
pecially between No. 2 and No. 3, was so 
great that the people would wonder how 
the House of Commons could possibly have 
entertained the scheme. Another objec- 
tion he felt was, that the Government, 
having the power of accomplishing the 
three great objects to which he had ad- 
verted, instead of proceeding to invite in- 
formation as to what ought to be the real 
terms of the bargain, and taking the steps 
which any Ministry attempting such an 
operation ought to have taken, had acted 
exclusively upon their own judgment. 
Other Ministries had invited tenders to 
ascertain how the country would take that 
which they upon the part of the State 
offered to grant. But instead of applying 
such a test to the question of what ought 
to be the terms of this great bargain, the 
right hon. Gentleman—whose ability and 
genius he was the last to question or un- 
dervalue—had assumed to himself the fa- 
culty of all knowledge. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in framing this bargain, had 
left himself no option and no opportunity 
of making better terms; but he had as- 
sumed, as if by intuition, that he possessed 
the required information, and he had drawn 
his three propositions upon data or prinei- 
ples of his own, in—as he (Sir F. Kelly) 
presumed to think—entire ignorance as to 
what would be the extent, if he had invited 
tenders, to which the monied interest would 
have accepted the terms. Every holder of 
1002. South Sea Stock or other stock had 
then the means of converting it into 1000. 
sterling; and the question was which of the 





three other alternatives he would accept. 
The first was this—that for his 100J. he 
should accept a 33 per cent stock, of which 
the capita) should be 821. 10s.; that was 


- say, he might receive 820. 10s. capital 
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stock for this 100J. sterling at a dividend 
of 2l. 17s. 9d., guaranteed for a period of 
forty years. What this alternative might 
be in connexion with the others, the time 
had yet not arrived for him .to consider. 
What it was, standing by itself, if proposed 
by itself, would be a fair subject for consider- 
ation. It was one which, even if the Bill had 
been confined to it, would leave the most ex- 
perienced and sagacious among them some 
difficulty in determining. It might well be 
considered a most important question 
whether 30,000,000/. of stock should be 
ereated by payments of 100/., guaranteeing 
21. 17s. 9d. for forty years. But it was 
neither for him nor for the Committee to 
say whether it was probable any one of 
these proposals would be accepted. If 
they should not, if they were so disadvan- 
tageous to the public creditor that no one 
could be found to accept the best of them, 
then the Bill would fall to the ground a 
dead letter, the 10,000,0007. of stock must 
be paid off, and some other means be 
found of raising it, and no great harm 
would be done. But he was not dealing 
with that case. It must be assumed, in 
order to deal with the effect of the Bill, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was right in 
holding that at least some one of the three 
alternatives would be accepted by the 
public creditor. Upon that assumption, 
looking at the present price of stocks, with 
the 3 per cents at par, the scheme was 
just with regard to the 3 per cents, and 
nomore. Looking, however, at the state 
of the money market, the condition of the 
country as regarded the precious metals, 
the state of Europe and the world—all 
these being practical considerations and 
elements in the calculations bearing upon 
the Bill—he did not pretend to say whether 
any one of the three alternatives, when 
thrown open to the market, would be ac- 
cepted. Perhaps one and perhaps another 
might be accepted, if each stood alone; 
but he entertained a profound belief that 
no two would, to any substantial amount, 
be accepted. The alternative No. 2 was 
to receive for the same sum of 100. ster- 
ling, 21. 151. per annum guaranteed for 
forty years upon a capital of 1101., as a 
consideration of the 100/. The third al- 
ternative was to receive 21. 15s. per an- 
num for a period which was left in uncer- 
tainty—which was to depend upon the 
pleasure of the Government, ranging from 
One to ten years, and for the remaining 
thirty years to have a guaranteed dividend 
of 21. 10s. per annum only, and that upon 
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a capital of 1007. He would for the pre- 
sent pass over No.1, which might or 


might not present to the fundholder a 


bargain he might deem satisfactory; but 
he could not do so without saying, what- 
ever might be the result of the Bill, that the 
country was deeply indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman for having, by this proposal, 
for the first time, submitted to Parliament a 
scheme for effecting a large and substan- 
tial reduction of the national debt without 
any addition to the national burdens. 
Although he would not pretend to guess, 
and it would be rash in any man to say, 
whether this proposal presented an accept- 
able bargain or not to the stockholder, he 
could not pass from it without observing 
that it would undoubtedly effect a national 
saving of which it was almost impossible 
to speak iu terms of exaggeration, for 
should the first alternative be accepted by 
not only the holders of the 10,000,000/. 
of South Sea and other stock, but by the 
holders of the 500,000,0001. of 3 per cent 
stock, a saving to the country of nearly 
90,000,0000. sterling in the capital amount 
of the national debt would be effected, and 
would be effected without the increase, on 
the contrary with a diminution, of the an- 
nual expenditure of the country. If the 
holders of the whole 500,000,0001. of stock 
would be content, and at once come for- 
ward and accept this first alternative, 
which, as regarded the State, would, 
perbaps, be a fair, and just, and reason- 
able bargain, he conceived no measure 
which any Finance Minister in any coun- 
try ever effected would approach in mag- 
nitude and importance, and in the great 
and extensive benefit to the country, which 
would result from such an operation. 
And why? Because they would then 
have a reduction in the national expendi- 
ture of somewhere about from 700,0000. 
to 900,000/. per annum, and an immediate 
reduction in the capital of the national debt, 
as he had already said, of upwards of 
90,000,000/. sterling. It might be true 
that the guarantee of 21. 17s. 9d. for forty 
years was for too long a period. It might 
happen that in five or ten years a reduc- 
tion of } or 3 per cent on the interest of 
capital might make a difference of millions 
on these great sums. But however that 
might be, he rejoiced to think, on the high 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
this bargain was likely to be accepted to a 
large amount. He would pass from that 
to No. 2 and No. 3, upon which he felt it 
his duty to make some observations. No. 2, 
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as he had stated, began by adding 10 
per cent to the amount of capital of so 
much of the national debt as was brought 
within its operation—a sum which, applied 
to 10,000,0007. of South Sea Stock, and 
30,000,000/. of 3 per cents, to which the 
Bill was now limited, would give at once 
an addition to the capital of the national 
debt of no less than 4,000,000/. sterling. 
If he stood alone upon that objection, he 
said it was unanswerable and insuperable. 
A war, or any other great national exi- 
geney, might compel the country to sub- 
mit to an increase of the national debt, and 
justify them in agreeing to that increase; 
but he ventured to deny that the smallest 
increase ought to be made unless in a case 
of imperative necessity, in which the honour 
or the safety of the country was concerned; 
and he should show, from the statements 
and admissions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, that this—not to use the 
word wanton—was a perfectly useless and 
unnecessary sacrifice of 3,000,000/. or 
4,000,000/., or whatever sum would ulti- 
mately be added to the capital of the debt 
The argument put forward with all the 
eloquence of the right hon. Gentleman ard 
of the hon. Secretary to the Treasury, was, 
that this sacrifice of 3,000,000/., 4,000,000/., 
or even 50,000,000/., if applied to the 
whole debt, was well made to secure the 
inestimable advantage of a 24 per cent 
stock. Unless the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself was greatly in error, he might 
obtain that advantage without the sacri- 
fice—without the guarantee of 2/. 15s. 
per cent, on cheaper and better terms, and 
yet leave the debt at its present amount. 
It was also said that the addition of 10 
per cent to the national debt was really 
not an evil; and, on a former evening, he 
was severely taken to task for having 
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treated, or rather having been thought to 
have treated, the nominal amount of the! 
national debt as so much money in the | 
possession of the stockholder. 
never supposed anything of the sort. He) 
would not for a moment assert that the 


possessor of 110. stock was the possessor | 


of 1102. sterling. They all knew that’ 
1102. stock was worth just as much and | 
no more as it would produce by sale in| 
the market, and undoubtedly the holder of 
that stock was not possessed of 1101. of 
money. It was argued that it was imo: | 
material to add 10 per cent to the capital, 
because it was a mere nominal sum, and 
the debtor could not call on the State to 
pay it off. Of course the same argument 
Sir F. Kelly 
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would go to make it immaterial whether the 
debt was 500,000,0002. or 1,000,000,0000, 
But he said, in the present times, with 
the present prospects of the country as to 
the value of money, and as to the rate of 
interest, to add to any stock in existence 
or to be created 10 per cent, while the 
interest was to be 2} per cent, was to do 
great injustice to the State and to the 
people which Members of that House 
represented, Who could say that the 
time would not arrive when it would be 
to the interest of the State to pay off 
even a 24 per cent stock? Now this Bill 
dealt with a period of forty years; and 
he must remind the House that forty 
years ago the 3 per cent stock was at 
60. Sinee 1813 the price of 3 per cent 
stock had increased from 60 to 100, and 
the rate of interest had been diminished 
from 5 to 3 per cent. In the forty years 
now completed, the interest of money in 
the funds had fallen two per cent. Look- 
ing then to the increasing commerce and 
prosperity of this country—to the vast 
amount of capital at their disposal—at the 
great influx of capital from foreign States, 
where the same confidence as to political 
affairs did not exist, was it extravagant 
or unreasonable to suppose, trusted as this 
country was to an indefinite amount by 
the whole civilised world, that in the next 
forty years the interest on the money 
in the funds might fall from 3 to 2 per 
cent? Whenever that fall took place, 
and the time came to pay off the debt, the 
right hon. Member would find that it was 
not altogether immaterial whether the debt 
was 100,000,0002. or 110,000,0002., since 
on every 1002. they would have to pay 101. 
more than if this operation had never been 
sanctioned by Parliament. But it was not 
merely on the increase of the national debt, 
it was not on the improvidence of the bar- 
gain by which the right hon. Gentleman 
bound the country for the long period of 
forty years, but by the comparison which 
he should institute between No. 2 and 
No. 3 that he rested his great objection 
to the provisions of this Bill. It was said 
these were equivalents. Let them take 
the case, and suppose a gentleman being 
a holder of 3 per cent stock to con- 
vert 1001. into No. 2, and another 1001. 
into No. 3. First, how would he stand as to 
No. 3? He paid 1002. or 1000. 3 per cent 
stock, which was now the same thing; he 
received a guarantee for from one to ten 
years, of 27. 15s. per year. He must be 
permitted to observe that there was great 
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perplexity in this matter; that a clear idea 
of what Government proposed was not to 
be collected from what had been stated. 
By a clause in the Bill there was a 
guarantee—not a fixed guarantee, but an 
uncertain, shifting guarantee, at the option 
of the Minister. No period was fixed to 
which the guarantee was to extend. The 
Committee were called upon to sanction a 
bargain entered into by the State without 
knowing what were the terms, and whether 
Government were to give a guarantee of 
one or ten years. He begged to ask, if the 
right hon. Gentleman possessed the evi- 
dence and the basis for the caleulation— 
and if he did not possess them, he was at 
a loss to know how the calculations could 
be made at all—how it was he was unable 
to tell the Committee whether the guarantee 
was to be for one, for five, or for ten 
years. He (Sir F. Kelly), and better 
calculators than himself, might be inclined 
to think the commutation exceedingly 
beneficial if the guarantee was for one or 
two years, but very disadvantageous indecd 
if it extended to so large a period as ten 
years. Turning again to the comparison. 
What would the gentleman receive upon 
his 1007. in No. 3, even with the utmost 
extent of guarantee which the Government 
was authorised to give? He would re- 
ceive for his 1000. 27. 15s. a year for ten 
years, and 2/. 10s, a year, and no more, 
for the remaining thirty years, and now— 
and until he was paid off, he was going to 
say for ever, his capital would be 1001. 
and 100. only. But what would he re- 
ceive for his 100/. in No. 2? He would 
bring forward 100/. only, as in the other 
case, but he would receive from the Go- 
vernment a guarantee of 21. 15s. per cent, 
ona capital of 1101. Substantially speak- 
ing, he would receive only 21. 10s. for 
forty years on No. 3, as contrasted with 
21. 15s. for forty years on No. 2. In one 
he would have a capital of 100J., in the 
other he would have a capital of 110I. 
All he could say was, that if these propo- 
sitions were identical, if these two bar- 
gains were precisely equivalent and the 
same, he should henceforth have no faith 
in arithmetic, or in the organs of his own 
understanding. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would meet these objections 
with that fairness, openness, and candour, 
which belonged to his character, and ex- 
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other giving 1100. capital, and 2/. 15s. inter- 
est for forty years. He would now proceed 
to examine the effect of the bonds which 
were, as asserted, to equalise the two bar- 
gains—a subject with which he admitted 
that commercial men were more familiar 
than he was. They were told that the 
issue of transferable bonds—bonds created 
for the first time—transferable from hand 
to hand—would be so extensively circu- 
lated, and prove so valuable to the mer- 
eantile community, that they would make 
up to the stockholders the entire difference 
of the advantages or the disadvantages be- 
tween one and the other bargain; that, in 
fact, the superior value of transferable bonds 
would equalise the difference of the two 
bargains, and make 21. 10s. equal to 27. 15s. 
interest, and make 100. equal to 1101. 
capital. The question he was about to ask 
was this: would these bonds, to pay 21. 10s. 
interest for forty years, be so valuable to 
the commercial community that they would 
be accepted as willingly as the offer of 
21. 15s. interest, and 1101. stock? If this 
were so, then he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman why he did not stop at No. 3 ? 
In no case could injustice be done to the 
stockholder, for the acceptance of the pro- 
positions was optional, not compulsory. 
Why should the right hon. Gentleman 
offer 21. 15s. and 1101. stock, when he 
could get the same thing done for 21. 10s. 
and 1001. stock ? If this could be done 
as far as 30,000,000J. were concerned, 
why should the operation be limited to 
30,000,000/. 2 Why should the State be 
asked to pay 21. 15s. and 1101. when, as 
the right hon. Gentleman stated, he eould 
effect the same bargain for 2/. 10s. and 
1001.2 If these two bargains were ap- 
plied to the whole body of 3 per cent 
stockholders in the kingdom, by No. 3, 
the State would acknowledge a debt of 
500,000,000/., which, whenever the rate 
of interest permitted, could be paid off 
with that amount of sterling money, and 
the interest during the forty years would 
be 13,750,000/., whereas by No. 2 the 
State would acknowledge a debt of 
550,000,0007. and the interest during 
the forty years would be 15,000,0000. 
So that in the one case they would add 
to the debt 50,000,000/. whilst in the- 
other they would not. add to it at all; and 
in the one, as compared with the other, 


plicitly inform the Committee upon what| would save in interest in forty years, 


principle he could call these two contracts | 1,250,0001. 


equivalent, one giving 100I. capital, and 


21. 10s. interest for forty years, and ad 


He believed, therefore, he 
had not used too strong a phrase when he 
said it was a perfect delusion to hold out. 
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these two proposals as equivalent and iden- 
tical, or that the bonds would create that 
equivalent. Let the Committee look a 
little further, to see what these bonds 
really were. To his utter astonishment, 
he had almost said consternation, the right 
hon. Gentleman told the House the other 
night that these bonds would be so much 
more valuable than the registered stock as 
to countervail the difference of bargain be- 
tween No. 2 and No.3? Did the right 
hon. Gentleman remember what he was 
saying, or the import of his words? Did 
he mean the House to assume that the 
preference for transferable bonds over re- 
gistered stock was worth } per cent on the 
interest, and 10 per cent on the capital ? 
Did the hon. Member reflect on the value 
of } per cent per annum when applied on 
the whole capital debt? Again, he would 
ask why, if one stock was so much pre- 
ferred, did the right hon. Gentleman with- 
hold the bonds from the public? The 
Government had to pay a large sum an- 
nually to the Bank of England for the 
management of registered stock; but with 
these bonds no management would be ue- 
cessary, and therefore it could not be on 
the ground of expense. What he said on 
a former evening he ventured to repeat 
now, that there was no real, substantial 
difference in the value of transferable bonds 
and registered stock. It was true in this 
country he was speaking without expe- 
rience. Financial Ministers of this eoun- 
try had never yet thought fit to issue 
transferable bonds of the nature of these 
Exchequer bonds, and it would be a pro- 
blem difficult to solve, and a question not 
very easy to answer, why they had not 
issued such bonds, but for one considera- 
tion. Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would find in this scheme that his Exche- 
quer bills would disappear from the mar- 
ket, and appear before him in a form not 
very pleasant to his eyes. He might find 
that, instead of having 17,000,000/. or 
18,000,000/. of unfunded debt, at 13 per 
cent interest, it would be superseded by 
Exchequer bonds at 23 per cent for a cer- 
tain number of years, and 2} per cent af- 
terwards. That might be the reason why 
bonds of this nature had not been issued 
in this country. But he was at a loss to 
imagine how the hon. Secretary to the 
Treasury could state that these bonds 
would be worth 10/. per cent more than 
registered stock, and that the two descrip- 
tions would run parallel with each other in 
the market. True, they had no practical 
Sir F. Kelly 
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experience, but they could move by the 
light of experience derived from other 
channels, In France and in Holland and 
in other‘commercial countries of Europe, 
bonds to the amount of millions and mil- 
lions transferable exactly as these Exche- 
quer bonds, were issued by the Govern- 
ment, and were in circulation in those 
countries and elsewhere. If the Government 
wished to know whether Exchequer bonds 
would be higher in the market than regis- 
tered stock, the question could be answered 
by reference to places where Exchequer 
bonds or similar securities existed. If any 
one wanted to invest 10,000/. in Paris, or 
Amsterdam, or Hamburgh, the broker 
would ask whether he desired certificates 
to bearer, or to be registered as the stock- 
holder, and he would find both descriptions 
at the same price, convertible one into the 
other. If he wanted to buy French rentes 
or Dutch bonds at a distance, no doubt they 
would be } or } per cent higher for the con- 
venience of transfer; but no substantial 
difference existed, and it was a perfect 
fallacy to suppose that these Exchequer 
bonds would be worth more, except by a 
mere inappreciable trifle, than the same 
amount of registered stuck, provided they 
were both issued upon the same conditions. 
Then how stood this question between the 
propositions No. 2 and No. 3? The Go- 
vernment brought forward this scheme, and 
alleged to the public that they might ac- 
cept 1001. stock in No. 3, or 1101. stock 
in No. 2, and that they were equivalent; 
and they told the House—and he presumed 
the right hon. Gentleman would tell the 
Committee—that they considered these two 
stocks precisely identical and of the same 
value, and that 30,000,000/. of No. 3 would 
be as likely to be taken as 30,000,0000. of 
No. 2. If that were so, he could only say 
that the stockholders of this country were 
in the singular position of knowing ne dif- 
ference between 100J. and 1101. stock, and 
between 2/. 10s. and 2/. 15s. interest. 
Then what would be the result? The 
consequence would be, not as the right 
hon. Gentleman facetiously observed, that 
limbs would be broken in the rush for No. 
3, but not until No. 2 was exhausted would 
No. 3 be accepted, and then only in case 
the demand for transferable bonds should 
be large enough to induce the fundholder 
to submit to what would be a great sacri- 
fice as compared with the advantages ob- 
tained under No. 2. Even supposing both 
stocks were wholly taken up, that would 
not lessen the gross injustice inflicted on 
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the holders of No. 3. He was quite aware 
of the great importance of the object in 
view—the creation of a 2} per cent stock— 
but he also felt that it was of far greater im- 
portance that, unless upon some great 
national necessity,.the capital of the debt 
should not be increased. He therefore 
urged upon the Government to at once 
discard from this clause the proposal or 
alternative. If they could procure the 
stockholders to accept a large and sub- 
stantial amount of stock under No. 1, he 
would not stop to consider whether the 
guarantee was of too much money or too 
long a time (though he believed three or 
five years hence the Government would 
probably obtain better terms), because he 
was of opinion that a great national benefit 
would be effected, and the amount of the 
national debt pro tanto would be reduced. 
With regard to Exchequer bonds he felt, in 
common with the right hon. Gentleman, 
the great benefit they would confer on the 
commercial community; but he would sug- 
gest for the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
sideration whether by issuing so large an 
amount he would not drive the whole of his 
Exchequer bills out of the market. He ob- 
jected to the Bill, in so far as, if passed in- 
to law, it would enable the stockholders to 
exchange their stock against alternative 
No, 2; and he called upon the Government 
to do justice to the public by refusing to 
complete such a disadvantageous and ex- 
travagant bargain, and by trying first what 
might be done to induce the holders of 
stock to accept the transferable bonds. By 
that means they would avoid the necessity 
of increasing the capital of the national 
debt, would have time to acquire a larger 
amount of experience than they at present 
possessed, and would lay the foundation of 
a 2} per cent stock, an object which they 
deemed of such great national importance. 
He should conclude by moving that the 
portion of the clause embodying alternative 
No. 2 be expunged from the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* Parliament,”’ in line 22, to the 
word “ Parliament,” in line 30. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that every stock- 
holder now of 1001, stock would be entitled 
to receive in hard cash 100I.; and what he 
objected to now was, that at that moment 
they were going to give to the stockholders, 
in addition to the 3/. per cent which they 
received, a guarantee of forty years, and in 
the interim the nation would pay 2s. 3d, 
per cent more than it ought to pay. He 
objected that the hands of the right. hon. 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
tied up for so long a period as forty years, 
and he desired to know how it was that 
that period had been taken? If the time 
for redemption had been fixed at a shorter 
term, it would be much better, and he 
therefore should propose to the Committee 
that twenty years be inserted in the place 
of forty years. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, if he thought that the pro- 
posed guarantee was too favourable to the 
public creditor, he would at once accede 
to the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir F. Kelly) ; but this was a 
question of calm, careful, deliberate opin- 
ion, and after endeavouring to form the 
best judgment he could upon it, he was 
convinced that the guarantee proposed in 
the Bill was that which the Committee 
should adopt. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite appeared to think that no 
harm would be done by omitting one of the 
alternatives offered to the holders of stock. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
of an entirely contrary opinion. His view 
was, that the dignity of Parliament would 
be lowered by such a proceeding, and that 
the wisdom of Parliament and of the Go- 
vernment would be exhibited in a somewhat 
ludicrous and humiliating light, if they 
came out with offers altogether unequal to 
the just expectations of the stockholders. 
An hon. Gentleman (Mr. Laing) near him 
had given notice of a Motion to limit the 
amount of stock convertible into the pro- 
posed 33 per cents. He could understand 
the meaning and object of that Motion, 
because if their knowledge was limited, it 
was right they should limit the range of 
their experiment. All along he had found 
great difficulty when dealing with this sub- 
ject, in consequence of the ignorance of 
the measure which prevailed. The opin- 
ions of hon. Gentlemen in that House were 
all well enough; but those opinions would 
not help him when he went to the stock 
market and endeavoured to transact busi- 
ness there. It was, no doubt, very satis- 
factory to know the opinion of any hon. 
Member of that House with reference to a 
subject of such vast importance as the 
present ; but that opinion was as light as 
a feather in the stock market, and would 
not, he was afraid, assist him much in his 
financial operations. But it was important 
to bear in mind what his proposal really 
was. They were now about to pay to the 
holders of 50,000,0002. of 3 per cent stock, 
either perpetual annuities of 31, per cent 
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per annum, or 100/. in hard cash, and that 
1007. not taken piecemeal, but at once, 
after the expiry of twelve months’ notice. 
They were under such conditions at pre- 
sent, that, unless they could amend them, 
it was perfectly hopeless and impossible to 
attempt an opperation upon the capital of 
the debt. There was no man in his senses 
who would say, either in the present, or in 
a more favourable, or indeed in any con- 
ecivable, state, that at the end of twelve 
months’ notice they would be prepared to 
pay up the whole of 500,000,000. of debt. 
It was, therefore, he came to that House | 
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forty years. At all events, howeverythe 
public gained 4th per cent upon the inter: 
est, and after forty years the power of re 
demption, whenever the financial state of 
the country would enable them to exercisg 
it. He thought that these were very com 
siderable advantages indeed, and for his 
own part he would not consider it an im 
provident transaction if the House of Com. 
mons were disposed to act upon the whole 
public debt upon such terms at the present 
moment; and undoubtedly he should regard 
the Minister as fortunate who should be 
the instrument of effecting such an opera: 





and said, ‘* Let us feel our way gradually— ‘tion. At the same time he did not object 
let us proceed upon the principle of vary-| to limit the operation for the present, bes 
ing the terms and conditions on which the | cause it would still be in his power to come 
public debt is held—let us endeavour to im- | back to Parliament and ask leave to extend 
prove them likewise, both as to the rate of | it. He hoped he had now laid the question 
interest immediately available, and the plan | clearly before the Committee, and he con- 
ef subsequent redemption.’’ By adopting | fidently submitted that no ease had been 
that course, they would not subject them-/ made out for diminishing the guarantee 
selves to the necessity of paying an enor- | proposed in the Bill. If the stock so gua- 
mous sum upon twelve months’ notice, but 'ranteed should be taken up by a portion of 


would secure terms which, while perfectly the present holders of stock, that would 
fair to the holders of stock, would relieve | not be considered as pledging that House 
the public in part from a heavy anoual bur- | to offer the same guarantee to the rest of 
den. That was a great object of policy. | the stockholders. The Louse in that case 
The terms they offered must be libera!, and would as a matter of course improve the 


he believed it would be far better to offer 
too much than too little. If they offered 
too much, their experiment was but limited, 
and when they came to repeat or extend it, 
they could contract their terms, and take 
advantage of the experience they had ac- 
quired. On the other hand, if they went 


| terms offered—improve them, he meant, as 
regarded the interests of the public—but 


in the meantime, in order that the scheme 
‘might be favourably received and estab- 
lished, it was necessary that a good guaran- 
| tee should be given. 


Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to 


into the market and offered too little, he | know if the present discussion was limited 
had no hesitation in saying that there would | ¢ the South Sea and other minor stocks, 
be a reaction highly unfavourable to the or if it applied to the whole of the 3 per 


scheme. What was the purpose of the al- 


ternative before the Committee? It was! 


this—that they should say to the holder of 
1002. of stock, ‘If you will submit to an 
annual loss of 2s. 3d. upon your dividend, 
and likewise to the acceptance of 821. 10s. 
of capital stock in 34 per cents, instead of 


your 100J., we will give you a guarantee | 


for a period of forty years.” What did 


the public gain? It gained an immediate , 


remission of about 4th per cent upon the 


interest, and the chance of the redemption , 


of the capital after forty years, at a reduc- 


cent stock? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the clause before the 
| Committee had reference solely to the 


| . 
| minor stocks, 


| Mr. SPOONER said, that under these 
circumstances he would not press his 
'Amendment, for, while he strongly ob- 
jected to tying up the hands of the Finance 
Minister for so long a period as forty years, 
‘still he did not think the minor stocks of 
sufficient importance to justify his inter- 


tion of 177. 10s. per cent. He was far, Vention at that stage of the discussion, 

from saying that the public gained a cer- Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he agreed 
tainty of redemption at the end of forty with the last speaker that it was unneces- 
years for 821. 10s. He thought, judging sary to offer any objection to that part of, 
from experience, that in no long time after the Bill which related to the South Sea 
the period mentioned, an opportunity for and minor stocks; but he thought it right 
redemption would oceur; but he would not to state, for the information of the right 
say it would occur exactly at the end of, hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, that be 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer } 
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should raise the very same question when 
they came to consider the guarantee for 
forty years to the 30,000,000J. of stock. 
He coincided in the opinion expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that it 
would be better to offer too much than too 
little; still, he thought the terms proposed 
were too liberal, and when the proper time 
arrived he would submit a Motion to the 
House upon the subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, they were now dealing with 
the clause which related exclusively to the 
South Sea and other minor stocks; but it 
appeared from the statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, that while 
he would not object to the 40 years’ gua- 
rantee in regard to those stocks, he in- 
tended to raise the question when the 
Committee came to consider the more im- 
portant portions of the scheme. He only 
desired to point out to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that it would be better to dis- 
euss the point in connexion with the ques- 
tion he had himself raised with respect to 
the 23 per cent stock. The course hitherto 
pursued had been in strict accordance with 
established and constitutional usage. Al- 


though the Resolutions of the House had 
no effect in point of law, yet, with regard 


to the commutation and redemption of 
stock, the course of proceeding had always 
been that the Resolutions of the House 
were acted upon by the parties whose duty 
it would be, under the Act of Parliament, 
to give the requisite notice of the redemp- 
tion. Aceordingly, acting strictly upon 
that principle, Mr. Speaker had communi- 
eated to the holders of stock the Resolu- 
tions at which the House had arrived. 
Now the Resolutions ran in these terms— 
that the holders of minor stock should 
give notice within a given period of their 
intention to claim such and such stock in 
lieu of what they now hold. Their right, 
therefore, to give such notice had certainly 
been in existence for a considerable num- 
ber of days, and although he was not in a 
condition to say whether any such persons 
had given such notice, or whether they 
had even formed an intention to do so, yet 
he felt himself some doubts and scruples 
about any interference at all with the terms 
upon which the House had declared its in- 
tention to deal with those minor stocks. 
Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he was 
much astonished at what had just fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
understood that some proceeding had been 
allowed to take place in that House with 
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regard to the notice given to the holders 
of South Sea and other stocks, and he 
had asked whether the assent to the giv- 
ing of that notice implied any assent or 
sanction to any one of the three alterna- 
tives embraced in the Resolutions. He 
then understood the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to answer very satisfactorily that 
the only notice the House was called upon 
to sanction was the notice under the Act 
of Parliament that the stock would be 
redeemed. Now, if that notice had gone 
further, and if it had tended to raise ex- 
pectations on the part of the stockholders 
that any one of these three alternatives 
would be open to them, he must say he 
thought it was very unwise to introduce 
such an intimation into the notice until 
one or more of the alternatives had re- 
ceived the direct sanction of the House. 
With regard to the 10,000,000/. of South 
Sea Stock, he was perfectly content with 
the alternative No. 1, and the guarantee 
for forty years, but he could not consent 
to alternative No. 2, which involved, even 
as to these 10,000,000/., an increase of 
the national debt. 

Mr. HUME said, that it was a some- 
what serious matter if the assent which 
had been given to the Resolutions by the 
House was to bear the interpretation now 
put upon it by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. For his 
own part, he would have objected to the 
passing of the Resolution the other night 
if he had not understood that it was a mere 
matter of form. This was certainly the 
first time he had ever heard that Resolu- 
tions which were laid upon the table bound 
the House to any course of proceeding. 
With respect to the general question, he 
strongly objected to increasing the capital 
of the national debt, though the plan now 
proposed might be safely tried, he thought, 
as an experiment. Ile had no objection 
to a reasonable amount of security being 
given, and unquestionably there was much 
truth in the remark of the right hon. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer that, in order to 
secure the establishment of the stock, it 
was necessary to offer superior terms. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that both the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (Sir F. Kelly) and the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had en- 
tirely misapprehended him. He never in- 
tended to convey the idea that the House 
had pledged itself to pass the three alterna- 
tives embraced in the Bill. What he did 
say was that legal notice had been given 
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by an officer of that House to the holders 
of the minor stocks, that certain Resolu- 
tions had been adopted by the Committee 
and reported to the House, so that the 
parties in question might have time to form 
their judgments on the subject. That did 
not bind the House to anything. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

The CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER: I regret, Sir, to find, after the 
very kind manner in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir F. Kelly) has re- 
ferred to me, and after the favourable 
terms in which he has spoken of the Bill, 
that his objections to the scheme are of 
such a broad and sweeping character. I 
was at a loss for some time to understand 
to what part of the plan his objections ap- 
plied. At one time it appeared as if his 
objections were limited to the question of 
the 25 per cent stock; while at others 
he described the whole scheme as being 
impracticable, inexpedient, and unjust. I 
am bound to say that I think the objec- 
tions of the hon. and learned Gentleman do 
really go to the root of the Bill. I think 


his remarks have been dictated by certain 
commercial and politico-economical views, 
which undoubtedly are at variance with 


mine. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
appears to think it is perfectly safe to as- 
sume, and to act upon it as a practical 
principle, that we are going to create a 
— revolution in the value of money. 

e refers to a state of things forty years 
ago, when he says the value of money was 
5 per cent, whereas it is only now 3 per 
cent. He infers, therefore, that the value 
of money will continue to fall, as hereto- 
fore, as if the process had been in steady 
and continuous working from time imme- 
morial. But what is the use of going 
back only forty years? If you go back at 
all, you should go a little further. Go 
back more than 100 years, when, as I 
stated on a recent occasion in this House, 
the value of money was less than 3 per 
cent, and when 3 per cent stock sold in 
the London market for 1067. and 1071. 
Well, that is a most vital fact, and if cir- 
cumstances had not changed with us, I 
think the Bill before the House would be a 
very unwise one. But circumstances have 
changed, and the fact that the value of 
money stood at such a rate forty years ago 
should not deter us from proceeding with 
the measure now upon the table. 

The hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
in very vivid and glowing terms of the 
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growing wealth and prosperity of the coup. 
try. I was surprised and delighted to 
hear these expressions from the lips of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, for I haye 
been under the impression, for some eon. 
siderable time past, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman entertained very differ. 
ent views of the state and prospects of the 
country, and that he occasionally indulged 
in such prophecies as only the most melan. 
choly imaginations could conceive with re. 
gard to the results of our present mode of 
commercial legislation, under the influence 
of which he says England is not only ¢a. 
reering along the road to ruin, but has 
nearly reached the goal. I am glad the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has seen cause 
to change his views, though I am afraid 
he is likely to fall into the other extreme, 
for he looks not only for the increasing 
prosperity of the country but likewise for 
a considerable, continuous, and permanent 
decline in the value of money. He pro- 
poses to legislate upon that consideration, 
and finds fault with us for giving a forty 
years’ guarantee, by which he thinks we 
shall cheat ourselves out of a great deal we 
should otherwise have. I need not sa 
that these are not the views upon which 
the construction of this Bill has been 
based. We acknowledge that there is a 
tendency to depreciation in the value of 
money, and we seek to avail ourselves of 
that tendency; but we do not go the length 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
prognostications of the continued fall in 
the value of money until it reaches a point 
much below what it is at present; and we 
think that schemes of a speculative and 
illusory nature would be injurious to the 
country and unworthy of Paarliament. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
for some time in a manner which I could 
not follow; but I presume his remarks 
were pointed to the improvement whieh 
would be made in the scheme by the 
omission of one of the alternatives. Now, 
I think if Parliament were to send me 
into the money market with a maimed and 
impracticable scheme in my hand, it would 
be one of the most unwise things it could 
possibly do, discreditable to itself, in- 
jurious to the public, and destructive of 
the proposed plan. The discredit to my- 
self I should regard as nothing; but to 
put the public in such a position before 
its creditors, I could not but regard as 
most unfortunate circumstance. What- 
ever the Committee decides upon, I do 
trust it will define to itself clearly the 
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object it proposes by this Bill. If it does 
not approve of that object, let it reject 
the Bill altogether; but if it does approve 
of it, then I hope it will not stint us of 
the means necessary to the attainment of 
the object in view. Again, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has expressed his dis- 
gent from the entire principle of the Bill, 
and has spoken of the ruinous and ex- 
travagant rate of interest, 2¢. 15s., which 
we are about to guarantee; and he has 
likewise referred to the expediency of not 
increasing the capital of the national debt. 
These are points upon which I will trouble 
the Committee with a few remarks farther 
on; in the meantime I will notice another 
observation which has fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who insisted 
that the scope of this measure is to be 
extended hereafter, and that, if possible, 
it is to be applied to the whole of the 
§00,000,0002. of debt. Now, here the 
hon. and learned Gentleman entirely mis- 
conceives my position. He says that be- 
cause I ask you to give me power to 
operate to the extent of 30,000,000/. of 
the 3 per cent stock, that I may be enabled 
to ensure the establishment of a 22 per 
éent stock, it therefore follows that when 
that stock shall have been exhausted, I 
shall come and request you to authorise 
me upon the same terms to create more 
stock, Now, that is an entire misappre- 
hension of the object of this Bill. The 
object of the Bill so far as regards the 
2} per cents is entirely different. It is 
to give terms to secure the establishment 
of the stock, but having established the 
stock, you may then improve the terms; 
and so far from asking power to create 
more stock upon the same terms, I should 
say, without being able to anticipate the 
precise course events will take, that it 
would not be proper to give the same 
guarantee. The stock once established, 
you will have standing ground upon which 
to take up your position in order to extend 
and inerease your financial operations, and 
you will be in circumstances to create 
additional stock upon terms more favour- 
able to the public as well as more favour- 
able to the creditor. 

The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
cecupied a considerable length of time by 
frequently reiterating, but not thereby ma- 
terially strengthening, the assertion that 
the three proposals, or options, offered 
to the public creditor are not equivalents, 
and he accuses me of having said they 
Were equivalents. Now, the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman sought to know per- 
fectly well that when we speak of equiva- 
lents in this matter, we do not mean 
equivalents simply and solely according 
to arithmetical calculation. Considera- 
tions of convenience enter into price; con- 
siderations of security enter into price; and - 
we can put into figures the value of a forty 
years’ guarantee, and the value of the power 
of transferring -publie securities by an easy 
and inexpensive mode. When I stated 
that these things are equivalents, I meant 
to speak with the submission and the hesi- 
tation which every man ought to entertain 
with regard to his own judgment; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman speaks posi- 
tively on the point, and says there is a 
very large difference in actual money in 
favour of the 24 per cent, and against the 
33 per cent. Proceeding by arithmetic 
alone, no doubt he was right; but I, of 
course, consulted actuaries on the point on 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
80 decided, and the answers I received 
showed a different opinion to that of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. I asked, for 
example, what was the value of 1101. new 
23 per cent stock, irredeemable for forty 
years; and the answer was QIU. 13s. 4d. 
I also asked what was the value of 
821. 10s. in the new 3} per cents, irre- 
deemable for the same period; and the 
answer was 961. 5s., the 35 per cent stock 
being estimated by the actuary at 41.11s. 8d. 
—in hard money at the present moment— 
more than the 23} per cent stock. This 
33 per cent stock, which is supposed to be 
so absurdly inferior in value that it cannot, 
according to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, be for a moment put in competition 
with the 24, is estimated more highly by 
the actuary of whom I speak. In con- 
sidering these equivalents, there are, it 
should be remembered, a great variety of 
elements which we ought to take into con- 
sideration. Some of these elements are 
certain, some uncertain, and we can only 
be guided in regard to them by the light 
of experience. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is not satisfied to treat this ques- 
tion, as most people of experience in money 
matters treat it, as a matter of great diffi- 
eulty, about which all prospective opinions 
should be pronounced with great hesitation. 
He says that this is demonstrated, and that 
that is demonstrated; and tells us that it is 
perfectly monstrous, if you can secure the 
circulation of bonds at 2/. 10s. for forty 
years, you should give the holder of stock 
21. 15s. and then 1107, The hon, and 
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learned Gentleman said, ‘‘ Why not stop | Gentleman complains, also, that it is not 


at these bonds—you may immortalise your- | 


definitely fixed in the Bill on what terms 


self by issuing 500,000,000/. of Exche- | these bonds are to be issued. It appears 


quer bonds?”’ 
he demonstrated to himself so clearly. 
am repeating the words of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who said, ‘‘ These 
Exchequer bonds are capable of being 
floated, or they are not; if they are not, 
why found expectations upon them? if 
they are, why not convert the whole of 
the 3 per cents into them?” — 

Sir FITZROY KELLY explained that 
he had only recommended trying them as 
far as they could. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. and learned Gentleman 
never intimated that there was the slightest 
difference between the practicability of is- 
suing 20,000,0007. of them, and the prac- 
ticability of issuing 500,000,0007. Now, 
there is a difference, and though they may 
be useful up to a certain point, and obtain 
& given price up to that point, we have to 
ascertain that point and that price by ex- 
perience. I have, for that reason, only 
asked your authority to issue them to a 
limited amount, for to take unlimited power 
would be to discredit them in the first in- 
stance, and would look as if we intended 
to flood the market. When, however, you 
have ascertained the wants of the commer- 
cial community, you can conduct your fu- 
ture operations accordingly. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman goes further, and 
says it is perfect folly and absurdity to 
suppose there is any difference in the value 
of 50s. annuity proceeding from registered 
stock, and Exchequer bonds bearing 50s. 
interest. He says there is no appreciable 
difference; the prices of those two things 
—50s. secured on Exchequer bonds and 
50s. on registered stock—would be identi- 
eal. There again I think he forms his 
conclusions with a degree of positiveness 
which would have surprised me if he had 
dedicated his life to these questions, instead 
of devoting it to the engrossing labours of 
his honourable profession, of which he is 
so deservedly distinguished a member, and 
in which he has justly acquired so much 
eminence. It appears to me, on the con- 
trary, that though we cannot at the present 
moment tell what the value of these funds 
will be, it is reasonable to suppose that 
there will be a very considerable value 
attaching to these Exchequer bonds, from 
their convenience, over and above what 
registered stock would have to a certain 
class of holders. The hon, and learned 
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That is the proposition | to me that it would not have been right to 
I | fix that. Our duty is to issue, on the best 


terms that we can; and it was impossible 
for me to have formed a rational computa- 
tion beforehand. If I had endeavoured to 
compute the terms on which they were to 
be issued, I should have put them too high 
or too low; the only course was to ask, 
within reasonable limits, for a discretion 
when the time came, because we shall then 
be in a position of fuller knowledge, and 
shall enjoy fuller means of judgment, than 
it is possible that we can at the present 
moment. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says it is an object of great impor- 
tance to create a 24 per cent stock, but 
that an object of still greater importance 
is not to increase the capital of the debt. 
I am not so sanguine as to hope, by any 
wholesale and permanent reduction in the 
value of money, to reduce the debt; but I 
would readily go this length—that it is 
most desirable we should introduce into 
our financial system a stock bearing a rate 
of interest which, in case the value of 
money should be subject to favourable 
alterations, would form a basis for extended 
operations. I beg the Committee to per- 
ceive that they could not make sure of 
a 24 per cent stock by means of Ex- 
chequer bonds; if we could have done s0 
I never would have troubled you with 
24 per cent stock, but would have been 
perfectly satisfied. But the hon, and 
learned Gentleman must remember that 
the question of all was whether the bonds 
should, or should not, be at the expiration 
of forty-nine years redeemable or not at the 
option of the holder. If you could get out 
the bonds irredeemable, then the experi- 
ment would have substantially and com- 
pletely succeeded. Then you would have 
a substantial basis for the 23 per cent 
stock. You would then have standing 
ground from which to work more extended 
operations. But it is impossible for any 
man to say at this moment whether he ean 
do that or not, and I would not advise you 
to give up the chance of doing it. What 
I recommend is, do not trust to that chance. 
This is the reason why Government pro- 
posed this 2} per cent stock, and not at 
all because they highly estimated the in- 
creased nominal capital of the debt, And 
to this question, the increase of the capital 
debt, I will now address myself. 
It has been always a matter of regret to 
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me that this House has shown apparently 
an almost complete indifference on the 
subject of increasing the capital of the 
debt; but I propose to it at present a 
moderate increase of the capital debt, and 
ask the Committee to give the Government 

wer to increase the capital to a very 
limited extent. This is not because I 
think it an indifferent matter, but because 
I and my Colleagues thought the price 
worth paying for the attainment of a great 
object of public policy. Our proposal will 
not merely bring about a reduction of the 
rate of charges, but an object of public 
policy will be gained by the establishment 
of such stock. Let us see, then, whether 
the House of Commons is prepared to lay 
down the principle that under no cireum- 
stances will it consent to increase the ca- 
pital of the debt. Will the House of Com- 
mons bind itself to borrow always at the 
eurrent rate of interest, and under no cir- 
cumstances to increase the capital of the 
debt ? If the House of Commons be ready 


to adopt that principle, and to adhere to it 
with firmness, I must confess I think, not- 
withstanding the temporary inconvenience, 
the House would have adopted a very wise 
and patriotic determination, and I should 


be most unwilling to make any proposal 
which would stand in the way of such a 
resolution. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has said there is a great constitu- 
tional principle involved in our not increas- 
ing the eapital of the debt; that it is a 
great constitutional principle not to increase 
the capital of the debt by borrowing at a 
rate of interest lower than the current rate 
of interest. Where did the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman find this great constitutional 
principle? I must confess myself aston- 
ished at the facility with which hon. Gen- 
tlemen on convenient occasions (it did not 
require the ingenuity of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman to do it) manufacture par- 
ticular opinions, and declare their main- 
tenance involved great constitutional prin- 
ciples. I think the question of increasing 
the eapital of the national debt is one which 
involves the exercise of prudence and dis- 
cretion; but to say it involves a great con- 
stitutional principle is, in my opinion, put- 
ting it on very novel and much too high 
grounds. What have you been doing for 
the last twenty years, and what has the 
hon. and learned Gentleman been doing ? 
for during a portion of that time he has 
sat in this House, has heard questions in- 
volving this great constitutional principle 
decided, and large financial operations per- 
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formed, without once raising his voice 
against them, though they caused an in- 
crease in the capital of the debt. Here is 
a list of operations since the Peace, in every 
one of which there was a systematic and 
habitual increase of the capital of the debt. 
In April, 1826, they funded 8,000,0000. 
of Exchequer bills, 4 per cent, at 1001., 
adding 560,000/. to the capital of the debt. 
In 1829 they funded 3,000,0002. of Ex- 
chequer bills, at 1017. 10s., adding 45,0001. 
to the capital of the debt. In August, 1839, 
they funded 4,900,000/. Exchequer bills, at 
1091. and a fraction, and added 490,0001. 
to the capital of the debt. In 1841, they 
funded 5,000,000/. Exchequer bills, adding 
605,0000. to the capital of the debt. In 
1832-3 they converted no less than 
150,000,000/. of 5 per cent stock, ad- 
ding a capital to the debt of 7,500,000/. 
So late as 1847, in the presence of nearly 
every man now in the House, 8,000,000/. 
of money were borrowed, and 720,000/. 
was added to the capital of the debt. In 
1848, 2,000,0007. of stock was created, 
adding 140,000/. more to the debt. So 
that on the wholethere has been within the 
last few years no less than 10,060,000I. 
added to the capital of the debt; and this 
addition, too, be it remembered, was not to 
secure a great object of policy, but simply 
with a view to the reduction of annual 
charges. So far, therefore, from addition 
to the capital of the debt being regarded 
as a perfect monstrosity, it has taken place 
quietly as a matter of course, and certainly 
without exciting serious opposition, though 
the object then in view was only a small 
and limited saving in the annual charge. 
For my own part, no alternative has 
been shown to me which would gain 
the object of establishihg a 24 per cent 
stock, except the creation of a 2} per 
cent stock at a premium. Suppose, in- 
stead of my coming down to the House 
with the scheme I have developed, I had 
asked the House to authorise me to go into 
the market and offer 2} per cent stock 
for what it would fetch, it would in that 
case have been quite open to the House to 
object to a plan which would have had the 
effect of increasing the capital of the debt. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY: Not if there 
was a guarantee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: If I had asked the House to 
authorise me to into the market and sell 
1007. 23 per cent stock for what it would 
bring, my opinion was that such a step 
would increase the capital of the debt a 
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great deal more than would this proposi-| elect between abandoning altogether the 
tion, for I should not be able to get 100/. | 24 per cent stock, and the adoption of this 
for it, and must have sold it for its market | mode of proceeding, to devote to the pur. 
value. The value in the market would not | pose of the reduction of the debt the an. 
come so near 100/. as 100/. was near to | nual saving made by the establishment of 
110/., so that that would increase it, not|a 24 per cent stock. If the Committee 
merely by 10 per cent, but by considerably | chooses to determine that that annual say. 
more. One plausible proposition was, that ing shall be so devoted, it will be in its 
instead of offering to the holder of 3 per| power entirely to prevent any increase, 
cents his option of conversion into 34 or | real or nominal, to the capital of the debt, 
24 per cents, let the Government offer him Under the proposed plan the 23 per cent 


501. of the one and 50l. of the other for 


his 1007. 3 per cents, and then there | 


would be no increase in the capital of the 
debt, but rather a small diminution; and, 
moreover, there would be a 24 per cent 
stock, if the operation succeeded. I am, 
however, afraid that it would not sue- 


eeed, and therefore I have submitted my | 


scheme with the view of offering dif- 
ferent advantages which might suit dif- 
ferent parties. In point of fact we must 
take it either in meal or in malt. If you 
think it an object of policy to establish 
a 24 per cent stock, you must be prepared 
to pay the price for it—an equivalent price. 
There is no way to create a 24 per cent 
stock but that which I propose, namely, 
stating plainly, ‘‘ We give you an amount 
of stock over and above 100/.—we give 
you a premium on the stock over and above 
1001.’” Either we must do that, or else 
take the 24 per cent stock into the market 
and sell it for what it will bring—a plan 
which, as I have already said, would in- 
crease the nominal capital of the debt more 
than I propose. This is the plan, and 
that the alternative. Proceeding on the 
assumption—an assumption borne out by 
those who are conversant in these matters 
—that 23 per cent stock brought into the 
market would not sell for ten-eleventh parts 
of 100J., it is quite clear that if it sold for 
any less, it would add, in so far, to the 


| stock will be dealt with in the market ae. 
cording to the dividend paid upon it; the 
holder of the stock will have nothing to do 
with its redemption, it will stand there as 
24 ‘per cent stock. You will provide that 
in respect of every 31. now payable by the 
Bank to the holders of Consols, that sum 
shall be commuted to 21. 15s.; the other 
5s. will be payable to the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
and these 5s. will be applied to the pury 
chase and cancelling of stock, thus com- 
pletely but gradually extinguishing the 
nominal capital you now propose to add, 
Another plan has been proposed, name- 
ly, that instead of offering 23 per cent 
stock at once, we shall offer stock which 
for ten years shall be 3 per cent; for ten 
years more 23, and for ten years more 24; 
but this operation extended over a period 
| of thirty years will not attain the object 
I have in view in the establishment of a 4 
per cent stock. If I adopt that plan, 
| must surrender my policy. Now, if the 
Committee create a 2) per cent stock, at 
| the rate of 1101. for every 100. Console, to 
an extent of 30,900,0001., and 5,000,0002. 
more of minor stocks are converted, that 
will give us a total of 35,000,0002. of 3 per 
cent stock commuted to 2}. The addition 
to the capital of the debt as it stands on 
paper would be 3,500,000/.; the saving in 
the annual charge would be 87,5001.; the 











capital of the debt. I know but one way | annual application of 87,5001. to the pure 
in which both these objects can be obtain-| chase of Consols throughout the whole pe- 
ed: first, the creation of a 2} per cent | riod of forty-one years, supposing you take 
stock ; and, secondly, the prevention of any | one year with another, good and bad times, 
increase to the capital of the debt. I|as they eame, and 3 per cents always at 
might say that inasmuch as South Sea and | par, would cancel each year 87,5001. of 
other minor stocks might be converted into | Consols. The interest of the Consols 80 
24 per cent stocks, if it were only the | cancelled would be 2,6251. In the first 
question of ammount, I had no objection to | year then you would save on the new stock 
reduce the whole sum of 24 per cents to| created 87,5001.; you would buy Consols 
20,000,0001., instead of 30,000,0007. The | with it, and the cancelling of the Consols 
main question, as I have stated, is, whether | would effect a saving of 2,6251. Thesame 
the Committee will, on any consideration, | amount would be saved the next year and 
agree to the augmentation of this nominal | the next, the succession rising gradually 
capital of the debt. In my opinion there | by forty-one equal steps to the full annual 
is only one way to deal with it. We must| saving of 87,500/., which it will be seen 
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amounts to 3,587,500/., the sum wanted. 
In other words, stock to the amount of 


3,587,0001. would be ecancclled. By this | 


plan, though the saving at first will be in- 
significant, yet it would grow rapidly with 
the amount of stock cancelled, until it 
reached the full amount; and at the end of 
the term there will not be a farthing of 
nominal capital added to the debt, Thus, 
by making a sacrifice of the full benefit of 
the annual saving, and postponing it for 
this purpose, you will prevent the slightest 
increase at the expiration of the preseribed 
period to the nominal capital of the debt. 
If any plan could be suggested which would 
carry out the policy we have in view in a 
manner more entirely free from exception 
than this, I should be most happy. But 
no such plan has been suggested. All the 
plans which have been suggested to me 
are liable to one fatal objection or other. 
Either they are plans which nobody could 
act upon, or they are plans which would 
not secure the creation of the 2} per cent 
stock which I aim at, or plans that would 
postpone the ereation of that stock. If 


the Committee concur with me in thinking 
that it is important to create a 25 per cent 
stock, I venture respectfully to submit this 
mode of proceeding, by which you will en- 


sure the creation of that stock. You will 
by that mode ensure its creation immedi- 
ately. The operation of the reductions 
you provide for will not complicate that 
stock, but will be entirely a separate mat- 
ter. Your substantial objects will all be 
gained if the enjoyment of the annual 
saving shall be postponed. But the policy 
will be established, and the capital of the 
debt will not be increased by one farthing. 
That is a plan which I hope will remove 
the objections of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. If there is any further explana- 
tion which I can give, aud if I have not 
succeeded in explaining the matter fully, 1 
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tainly, a nominal increase of the debt, will 
| entirely remove that increase at the expi- 
ration of the period already mentioned. 
Mr. T. BARING said, that under any 
circumstances he must express his objec- 
tion to the adoption of a plan which in- 
volved the probability or possibility of an 
increase of the nominal amount of the na- 
tional debt. He did not think the present 
circumstances of the country justified such 
an increase. In his opinion, unless there 
was a strong ground for increasing the 
debt, it ought not to be attempted. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred to several cases in 
which the national debt had been increased 
—at one time for the funding of Exchequer 
bills, at another time, shortly after the 
Peace, to relieve by conversion the charge 
upon the debt, and subsequently to raise 
loans for the relief of the West Indians 
and the relief of Ireland. He did not 
deny that strong cases might not render 
it necessary to add to the national debt— 
such, for instance, as the case of the slave- 
holding colonies, and the necessity of an 
advance to relieve the people of Ireland 
from starvation. Mle believed that it might 
be necessary at times considerably to in- 
erease the debt in order to relieve the coun- 
try from certain burdens, Nay more, after 
any great effort of the country—after a war 
which involved this country in great cost 
for national purposes—the country might 
think it desirable by a commutation or in- 
crease of the debt to relieve the taxpayers 
of the present day. But the present cir- 
cumstances of the country did not come 
within any one of those cases. Nay, the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had told the Committee that there was no 
similarity between the operation which he 
| now proposed, and any of the cases to which 
| he had referred. Was the country in such 


|a state of distress as to require a relief of 





shall be happy to do so. My desire is, that | this description? Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
the Committee should act in the matter | declared that the country had never been 
with its eyes open. I can only say thatit will | in such a state of prosperity—that its bur- 
be a great satisfaction to me—not a relue- dens had never been so light—that it had 
tant concession wrung from me—but it will | never been better able to meet its engage- 
be a great satisfaction to me if the House| ments. Was there any reason, then, for 
of Commons is prepared for the future to | adding to the principal of the debt, and 
lay down the principle that it will not con- | casting an additional burden on posterity 
sent to any augmeptation of the public | to relieve the country at the present mo- 
debt. No one will adopt that principle with ment? He agreed with the right hon. 
greater eagerness than myself. You will) Gentleman that it was a legitimate desire 
never fiud on my part a disposition to flinch | to diminish the burden of the debt, if it 
from it. And I now give a test of my sin- | could be done in a proper manner, by the 
cerity, by tendering a plan which, although | pahnetion of the interest of that debt. 


He 
its first effect will be to put on paper, cer- | was not so sanguine as some Gentlemen 
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seemed to be, that we were approaching the 
time when there would be a permanent and 
continued reduction of the current rate of in- 
terest ; and the whole question turned on that. 
If the right hon. Gentleman was not con- 
vinced that we were in the road of the per- 
manent reduction of interest, he could not 
be right in proposing a measure involving 
that reduction. There were two points 
which must have suggested themselves to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer: first, 
was this the proper moment to reduce the 
interest? and, secondly, was the mode pro- 
posed by him the right one to effect the ob- 
ject which he had in view? With respect 
to the first point—as to the suitableness 
of the time selected for the operation—he 
should differ from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with con- 
siderable distrust however in his own judg- 
ment, because the right hon. Gentleman, 
by his almost intuitive knowledge of finan- 
cial questions, and- by the special oppor- 
tunities which he possessed of obtaining ac- 
curate information in regard to such ques- 
tions, must necessarily be the person best 
qualified to decide on the most favourable 
moment for carrying out the object which 
he had then in view. But he (Mr. Baring) 
would nevertheless confess that he saw 


symptoms which led him to doubt whether 
the present period was exactly the one for 
introducing a 24 per cent stock into the 


market. It was true that the right hon. 
Gentleman might have been encouraged in 
that undertaking by the success which had 
attended his reduction of the interest on 
Exchequer bills to 14 per cent. But he 
(Mr. Baring) did not feel sure that that 
latter operation was not a hazardous one; 
and he could not help thinking that the 
right hon. Gentleman might in the month 
of June find it very difficult to maintain 
that low rate of interest on those bills. 
He need not remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that if his present proposal should not 
prove to be successful, it would be much 
better it had never been made; for it would 
then have the effect of needlessly unsettling 
men’s minds, and giving a stimulus to all 
kinds of schemes which no one could regret 
more than the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. [The CHanceton of the ExcHEQUER: 
Hear, hear!] Whether that was or was 
not the right moment for the adoption of 
such a scheme, he must: bow :to ‘the deci- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman, © But 
thew came the question—was the mode 
which he had selected the best he could 
have chosen ?;. Now, without wishing to 


Mr, T. Baring 
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| say anything derogatory to the knowledge 
and the talents of the right hon. Gentlemaa; 
_ he must confess that when the Resolutions 
first came into his hands, he was at a loss 

to understand what the right hon. Gentle 

man intended to do. They contained a little 

of everything. The first Resolution seemed 
| to be framed for the purpose of reducing the 
| debt, the next for increasing the debt, and 
the third for leaving the debt just where it 
was. The right hon. Gentleman said he 
wished to consult people’s tastes. Now, hé 
(Mr. Baring) doubted whether, in financial 
questions, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to do otherwise than form his own 
opinion as to his own object, and carry it 
into effect by the most simple propositions: 
But in the present case he considered the 
right hon. Gentleman’s propositions far too 
complicated. He ought to have made up 
his mind whether it was worth while to ins 
crease the debt for the purpose of diminish+ 
ing the interest, and simply to have made 
that proposal—or he ought to have «pro: 
posed a reduction of the nominal amount of 
the debt, by a guarantee of the existing inte- 
rest, or nearly the existing interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed, under these 
circumstances, and with an increase of the 
principal of the debt, to issue a 2} per 
eent stock. To that proposal he (Mn 
Baring) had a very strong objection, bes 
cause it involved an increase of the na- 
tional debt without a strong or valid reasom 
The right hon. Gentleman said he was dis- 
posed to reduce the amount of 2} per cent 
stock to 20,000,0007. _ Now, the more 
the right hon. Gentleman reduced ‘the 
amount of stock, the more limited he would 
make the market, and the less likely would 
he be to succeed in his operation. The 
price of the stock would depend entirely 
upon the market, and a too limited amount 
would counteract the object which the 
right hon. Gentleman had in view. The 
right hon. Gentleman said. if ‘the Commit 
tee would agree to it he was willing to apply 
| the sum which he would save in the shape 
of interest to the creation of a sinking fund, 
which would provent the future increase of 
the capital of the debt... Now, he: (Mr: 
Baring) was very much afraid) that in'mo- 
ments of distress and pressure the sinking 
fund would be destroyed, and that. the 
debt would be permanently increased. » He 
should also remind the right hon» Gentle- 
;man that there was one point. which he 
‘seemed to have omitted from: his: eatcula- 

tons.’ In his finaneial statement on Mom 
| day evening, he had reckoned on a saving 
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of 100,0001. from the proposal then before 
the Committee ; but that saving could not 
be effected if the reduction of the interest 
on the debt were to be applied to the crea- 
tion of a sinking fund. That was a point 
of some importance, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had allowed himself, in his financial 
statement, a surplus of only 493,0007. Of 
that sum 200,0001. was derived from casual 
sources; and as he would diminish the re- 
maining 293,0001. by a sum of 100,000/., 
he would have a surplus of only 193,000J. 
derived from permanent items of taxation. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that that 
was a state of things which it would not 
be desirable to establish. The right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested a number of 

ns of his own, and had promised to take 
into consideration a number of others which 
had been suggested to him. His plan ap- 
peared to be a complication of schemes—a 
most ingenious puzzle; and he did not 
think they would be able to understand 
what they were required to vote upon. 
With respect to the third proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman—the proposal for 
the issuing of a number of transferable 
bends—he should say that he could see no 
objection to such a scheme, although he 
believed it would be impossible to decide 
at present whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find for those bonds as great a 
demand as that which he anticipated. The 
whole success of the scheme depended on 
this—were the people holding stock so 
frightened at the danger of reduction—did 
they anticipate so permanent a reduction 
in the rate of interest that at a year’s no- 
tice they would convert their 3 per cents 
into a fund bearing a less interest? He 
was totally at a loss to understand the cal- 
culations of the actuary to whom the right 
hon, Gentleman had referred, because, if 
he meant to say that 110J. stock, bearing 
23 per cent, was only worth 9131, it was 
absurd, if 34 per cent stock at 82J. 10s. 
was worth 97/. Theright hon, Gentleman 
thought the bonds would bear an extra- 
ordinary value on account of the power of 
transferring them without any formality 
beyond that of passing them from hand to 
hand. But it had been stated that the 
very same kind of commodity existed in 
Franee and Holland, and bore about the 
same value as ordinary stock. Why, then, 
should any: difference exist here? He 
thought they would circulate in competi- 
tion with the debentures of first-rate rail- 
way’ companies, which gave a higher 
rate of interest with undoubted security. 
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The right hon. Gentleman said they would 
be easier to borrow upon than other com- 
modities. Now he (Mr. Baring) doubted 
that assertion. Men borrowed on those 
commodities which were most easily sale- 
able, and he believed that a man would be 
able to borrow more easily upon the old 
3 per cents than upon transferable bonds. 
As to the difficulty of transferring stock 
for the purpose of obtaining temporary 
loans, every one knew that it was of no 
importance at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man imagined that he would find great 
markets in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leeds; but the transactions in such towns 
were very much guided by the London 
prices, and the facility of the electric 
telegraph rendered the transfer most easy, 
wherever the bonds might be. He con- 
sidered the plan of the right hon. Gentle- 
man too complicated. But his great objec- 
tion was the unnecessary increase which it 
would cause in the national debt. He did 
not think such an increase at this particu- 
lar time at all justifiable. Whatever might 
be the talents of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he did not think the Committee 
ought to follow him in making sueh experi- 
ments. His belief was, that while we 
ought to be economical in our expenditure 
and chary in our taxation, we ought not to 
indulge in that worst of all extravagances 
—the increase of our liabilities and en- 
gagements; we ought not, in attempting 
to create a market for 2} per cents, to com- 
mit ourselves to an increase of 10,000,000/. 
—to an amount originally proposed with- 
out any limit. But whether the amount 
should be 10,000,000/. or 50,000,000/. 
the principle was the same; and he should 
regret to see a British Parliament, and a 
Committee of the House of Commons, hold 
up to the world that in the time of our 
prosperity we were disposed, under no 
emergency, for no very great result, to 
sanction a principle which he considered 
most objectionable, he had almost said dis- 
honest. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that if the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now succeeded in breaking down a portion 
of the 500,000;000/. of 3 per cents, he 
would be enabled, at no very distant time, 
to effect possibly a reduction of the re- 
mainder. He (Mr. Williams) could scarce- 
ly imagine a state of things in which the 
funds would be sufficiently high to enable 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer to effect a 
reduction of interest on the whole of that 
amount. «If the right hon. Gentleman 
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eould succeed in operating on any consid- 
erable portion in the first instance, they 
might hope at no distant time for some 
such operation as that by which the right 
hon, Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr, Goulburn) had effected his conver- 
sion in 1844. It might be said that even 
if the right hon, Gentleman succeeded 


with 100,000,000/., there would still be | 


400,000,000/. to attack. But then it 
should be recollected that a vast propor- 
tion of that amount was in the hands of 
parties who could not become dissentients. 
Taking .the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman as a whole, and so ultimately 
to reach the remainder of the debt, it was 
in his opinion the interest of the Com- 
mittee to support it. 

Mr. LAING said, that the subject 
under discussion was reduced to a simple 
issue, namely, whether it was or was not 
desirable to create a 24 per cent perma- 
nent stock, to serve as a barometer to test 
the public eredit. If so, it was necessary 
to pay a price to effect the operation, and 
the only question was how that price was 
to be paid. The object of the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer was the most economical | 


mode of purchasing it. If he were to sell 


2} per cent stock in the market at a dis- 


count, or borrow the money, he would 
certainly increase the national debt by a 
much larger sum than it was now proposed 
to do, The only remaining question was 
whether we would pay the price which the 
operation would cost, or throw it on pos- 
terity. It was contended by the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman (Sir F. Kelly), who 
opened the debate with so much ability, 
that the new stock would present such 
superior adyantages, that no one would be 
found to take Exchequer bonds, 


opinion of all the practical men with whom 
he had conversed on the subject, that Ex- 
chequer bonds would be more in demand 
than any other kind of stock offered by 
this conversion, and that it would eom- 
mand a higher price, and would become 
the favourite stock of the two. Although 


In this | 
opinion he did not agree, for it was the | 
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He was of opinion, that although the dig, 


eoveries of gold in Australia and California . 


might produce a revolution in financial 
affairs, still he did not think they would 
effect such a change that money would 
never be dear again. It was quite pos, 
sible that in ten or twelve years we might 
find ourselyes in one of those cycles of 
prosperity, when we might be enabled to 
effect a very considerable conversion of 
the public debt. If so, much credit would 
be due to the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, who had the boldness and confideneg 
to propose such important changes. 
Cartain LAFFAN said, that, however 
desirable it might be, even on a small 
scale, to create the 25 per cent stock, and 
let it go into the market, yet it appeared 
to be completely settled that the advan. 
tage was not to counterbalance the greater 
disadvantage, in fact and in feeling, of 
adding to the nominal amount of the debt, 
He must confess he felt some surprise at 
the statement of the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that when the first and 
second propositions were submitted to an 
actuary, he had declared that the com, 
parative value of the two propositions was, 
that the 110/. stock paying 24 per cent, 
redeemable forty years hence, was worth. 
911. 13s. 4d., and the 821. 10s. stock 
paying 33 per cent, also redeemable at the 
same period, was worth 961. 5s. 8d., being 
equal to 4/. lls. 8d. in favour of the 821, 
10s, 35 per cent stock. He (Capt, Laffan) 
was at a loss to find upon what calcula 
tions these conclusions were drawn, be- 
eause, from a calculation he had made by 
the ordinary rules of mathematics, he had 
arrived at a different result. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated the nature of 
the case which had been submitted to the 
actuary, then the Committee would have 
had an opportunity of forming a better 
estimate as to the correctness of the con- 
clusions he had drawn, From calculations 
which he had made, he found that 91, 
13s. 4d. was the same stock which repre- 
sented a perpetual annuity of 2. 15s., and 
that 96/, 5s. 8d. was the stock which re- 


he did not think the present was a con-| presented a perpetual annuity of 20. 17s. 
yenient time for settling the conversion of | 9d., therefore the question submitted by 
the whole debt, yet he believed it was | the Government to the actuary must have 


fayourable for laying the foundation of a 
siege which might lead to a successful 
capitulation. If by this experiment they 
were enabled to lay the foundation of a 
conversion, he thought they might ulti- 


mately be in a position to effect a consid. | 
erable reduction of our national burdens. | at which the Government .were to issue 


Mr. W. Williams 


been, what was the value of a perpetual 
annuity of 2/. 15s., and of a perpetual 
annuity of 21, 17s. 9d. Consols, being in 
both cases at par? . There was only one 
other point to which he wished to refer, 
and that was with reference to the price 
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Exchequer bonds. He found on looking 
to the 32d clause of the Bill that no sum 
was named at which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was to issue them, and this 
was a point on which the Committee ought 
to have some information. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he thought 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had very properly availed himself of 
the present opportunity of abundance of 
money and the prosperity of the country 
to make an effort for the reduction of the 
jnterest on the national debt. The only 
question was, as to the best means of 
doing so. As to the first proposition, of 
offering 34 per cent upon a stock of 821. 
10s., he saw no objection to that scheme, 
and he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
might have gone further in the same di- 
rection. He thought the time was come 
when they ought to make some effort for 
reducing the capital of the debt, and ex- 
tinguishing it, if possible. He believed 
the public were prepared even to make 
some temporary sacrifice in order to gain 
that important object. As to the second 
proposition, that of the 24 per cent stock, 
he had an insuperable objection to the 
increase of the capital of the debt. But 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to ¢ea- 
pitalise the difference between the 21. 15s. 
he proposed to pay, and the 3l. we were 
paying now. He approved of that pro- 
position, and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might carry the principle fur- 
ther, and by extending the period to ninety- 
one years, he might convert the whole into 
terminable annuities. But the whole ques- 
tion was so important that he thought a 
Committee should be appointed to try and 
discover some scheme by which the debt 
could be reduced with advantage equally 
to the ereditor and to the nation. With 
regard to the 24 per cent scheme, he cer- 
tainly was in favour of the plan now pro- 
posed, that the difference between the 3 
per cent stock and the 2 should be capi- 
talised, so that at the end of the forty 
years the nominal capital would be extin- 
guished. He was happy to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman had seen the folly of 
his predecessors in adding to the capital 
of the debt, and he was therefore surprised 
he had fallen into the very course which 
he had himself deprecated. With regard 
to the Exchequer bonds, he thought it 
would be a most useful description of stock; 
but it was impossible to state whether they 
Would cireulate beyond o limited extent, 
until it was known whether at the end of 
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the forty years they were to be payable at 
the option of the holder or of the Govern- 
ment. He was strongly in favour of their 
being payable at the option of the Govern- 
ment; but he would prefer having a Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the whole 
question. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH said, he was glad 
to hear the observations of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who last addressed the Committee. 
He could not help thinking, little as he 
agreed with most of what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. 
Baring), that there was too much truth in 
his observation that that House had been 
too indifferent to the subject of the reduc- 
tion of the debt. He regretted that more 
had not been done in that direction, and 
that more attention had not been paid to 
the subject of terminable annuities. He 
cordially agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. 
Smith), that the publie would gladly sub- 
mit to some temporary sacrifice in order 
to obtain the benefit of having the debt 
reduced at some fixed period. Let hon. 
Gentlemen consider that the keystone of 
the operations by which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed to get rid of the income tax 
in 1860 was the falling in of an amount 
of terminable annuities at that period, and 
they would see the full importance of this 
question. With regard to the subjeet bes 
fore the House, he regretted that the hon: 
Member for Huntingdon, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the subjeet was so well 
known, had not alluded to one particular 
point on which the whole importance of 
the 23 per cent stock depended. It was 
known to the hon. Gentleman, and to 


every one acquainted with the subject, 
that it was of the utmost importance to 
begin the creation of a 24 per cent stock. 
Unless that were done, the conversion of 
the debt into a lower description of stock 


would be prevented, or at least would be 
considerably delayed. He appealed to the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) for the con- 
firmation of this opinion, that it was of 
the utmost importance, in reference to the 
reduction of the annual. charge, that a 25 
per cent stock should be created. If this 
experiment succeeded, it would be open to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in case 
the present prosperity and ease in ‘the 
money market continued, to go on with 
a further reduction of stock at 1074, or 
1101. for every 1000.; for though he was 
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not so sanguine as some hon. Gentlemen, 
yet he could not deny the possibility of a 
further reduction in the value of money, 
and he thought it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to be open to take the advan- 
tage of it. And, therefore, though he 
agreed in all that had been said respecting 
the impropriety of adding to the nominal 
capital of the debt, still, as he regarded 
this as a step in the right direction, he 
could not but cordially wish the experi- 
ment all success. 

Mr. HUME said, he had heard with 
much satisfaction the statement of the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he hoped he had put that statement 
on record in the form of a Resolution— 
that on no occasion should loans be raised 
lower than the current rate of interest, so 
as to add to the capital. On every occa- 
sion that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred to, where that had been done, his 
voice had been raised against it. But the 

uestion now before them was, whether 
this } per cent, which was to be raised by 
the transaction, should be established as a 
sinking fund. He confessed a good deal 
of his objections were removed if that were 
done. He had no objection to the first 
proposition before the Committee, that of 
the 33 per cent stock; and he would wil- 
lingly see that carried to any extent, and 
he would very gladly see a large portion of 
the debt converted into terminable annui- 
ties. With regard to the sinking fund of 
the } per cent, one might say what did 
they gain by it? Why, they admitted this 
—the establishment of a 23 per cent stock; 
and he thought the experiment was worth 
the risk. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, they had be- 
fore them two propositions. The one was 
a good bargain for the stockholder, but a 
bad one for the public; while the other was 
a bad bargain for the stockholder, but a 
good one for the public. It did not require 
much forethought to know which of them 
the stockholder weuld prefer. He did not 
think that the creation of a 2} per cent 
stock was of so much advantage as some 
hon. Gentlemen supposed; and with regard 
to the Exchequer bonds, if these were not 
redeemed at the option of the holder, he 
was afraid they would not float. Upon 
the whole, he thought it was yet too soon 
to attempt a conversion of the debt. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he wished to 
ask if the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had any objection to lay on the 
table the calculation of the actuary which 


Mr. J. A. Smith 
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he had read to the Committee, with the 
question on which it was founded? He 
could not help thinking that it must haya 
been founded on some mistake. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER said, he quoted the answer of the 
actuary in answer to some observations of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. His object 
was to show that there were elements in 
the calculation which were not reducible to 
figures, and he said that in what was re. 
ducible to figures, if the premises were so 
and so, then the results would be so and 
so. But the actuary did not undertake to 
calculate the risk of redemption from one 
year to another, as that must depend upon 
questions of war or peace—upon the ease 
and prosperity of the country, or the re. 
verse. Ie had only to say, in answer to 
the question of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), that he was prepared 
to bring up a clause which would give 
effect to the proposition he recommended. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir; when this ques- 
tion came before us first in the shape of 
a Resolution, as it is now in the shape of 
a Bill, the general impression was that 
Her Majesty’s Government were about to 
deal with the great body of the public 
debt. That was the general impression. 
The sum that was to come under the im- 
mediate or contingent operation of the 
measure, whether in Consols or other de- 
nominations of stock, would be about 
500,000,000. sterling, and there can be 
no doubt that when that impression first 
went abroad it was very startling. The 
subject was one of immense interest—as, 
of course, the unlimited conversion of the 
national debt must be considered, and if 
even on a limited scale, it is still of con- 
siderable importance. The popular idea 
on this subject is, that, at some happy 
moment, the Minister might reduce the 
rate of interest, if not altogether imme- 
diately, yet partially, and ultimately, to the 
rate of 23 per cent; and no doubt the ef- 
fects of that operation would be consider- 
able. Let the Committee bear in mind what 
the effect would be. Instead of paying, as 
we do now, the sum of 15,000,0001. ster- 
ling a year, we should save 2,500,0001., 
and we should only pay 12,500,000/. a 
year, and of course the country would 
anticipate from that operation the great 
and beneficial effects which would accrue 
from such a reduction of the national bur- 
dens. Now, let us see what will be the 
saving gained by this proposition of the 
Governwent. The plan has been slightly 
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altered since I entered the House, but 

rhaps the Committee will allow me to 
read the sketch I made upon the propo- 
sition as it originally stood. I take the 
30,000,0002. 3 per cent Consols to be 
converted into new 1101; I take the 
30,000,0002. of the New Exchequer Bonds, 
and the 440,000,0002. to be converted 
into capital at the rate of 821. 10s. i 
1001,, meking altogether 500,000,0002., 
for which we now pay 15,000,0001. inter- 
est per annum. If the plan of the Minis- 
ter be completed—and I presume to im- 
press on the Committee that it is of the 
utmost importance in the consideration of 
these financial projects that we should con- 
sider them as complete—the effect would 
be this, that 30,000,000/7. at 110/., pay- 
ing interest at 21, 15s., would amount 
to 866,0002. in round numbers; that 
30,000,000/. of Exchequer bonds at 21, 15s. 
would be 825,000/.; and the 440,000,0007. 
with interest, 21. 17s. 9d., would be 
12,705,000/., making altogether interest 
to the amount of 14,396,0007. Now, de- 


ducting that from 15,000,000/., which we 
are now paying, there would be an annual 
saving of 600,000/. in round numbers. If 
the result were that these Exchequer 
bonds should displace Exchequer bills, there 


might be a considerable loss. But I will 
not take that as the probable or even pos- 
sible result. If, then, the plan of the 
Government be carried into full effect, the 
result would be that this amount of annual 
charge would be guaranteed for forty 
years; that for all that time there could 
be no possible action on the debt, with 
the exception of a slight reduction on the 
Exchequer bonds; so that, with that ex- 
ception, for forty years there could be no 
greater reduction than this 600,000/. a 
year. 

Now, I beg the Committee, before they 
decide on this proposition, to follow me 
while I put before them, as briefly as I 
ean, some notes I have made of preceding 
operations on the national debt, and con- 
trast the amount saved to the country by 
preceding operations with the project of 
the right hon, Gentleman now p'sced be- 
fore us. In 1717, when the first eunver- 
sion of the debt was made by Sir Robert 
Walpole, he dealt with dividends amount- 
ing, in round numbers, to 1,500,000/.; 
the amount of dividends now to be dealt 
with is 15,000,0007. The saving effected 
by Sir Robert. Walpole in that 1,500,0000. 
was, 324,000]. a year. The saving now 


tobe effeeted upon 15;000,000/. is. only 
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600,000/. a year. That is an important 
consideration—one on which the Com- 
mittee will not deem it inexpedient to 
reflect; and there was no specification in 
the Act of 1717 for any guarantee of 
the interest, which is an_ important 
point in all our calculations. If, then, 
you contrast the project of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with the plan of Sir Robert Walpole 
in 1717, it is clear that we do not by the 
present plan effect an arrangement that is 
nearly half so beneficial to the country. 
There was a further reduction of debt 
from 5 to 4 per cent in the lst of George 
II. By it a saving of 340,000I. a year 
was effected—more than half of the saving 
which is now proposed to be effected—and 
in this case, also, there was no guarantee. 
I am anxious to impress this fact upon 
the Committee, because the guarantee is 
here one of the most important elements 
in our calculation, Now I will take the 
conversion of debt which occurred in 1749, 
and which was effected by Mr. Pelham. 
He reduced the debt from 4 to 3 per cent, 
and the saving in that case was 565,0001.; 
nearly as great a saving as will be 
effected if the whole of the present pro- 
ject be carried into effect. I believe 
that Mr. Pelham did give in this in- 
stance—I am speaking from memory— 
but I believe he did give a guarantee 
of seven years; but still that was a very 
limited guarantee in comparison with the 
guarantee of forty years to which our at- 
tention is now called. In all these con- 
versions, then, the terms contrast favour- 
ably with those to which our attention is 
called by the present Minister. We ap- 
proach now to more modern times—to the 
year 1822, when Mr. Vansittart effected.a 
reduction of interest from 5 to 4 per cent. 
Let us see the capital with which he dealt, 
the saving which he effected, and let us 
consider the saving which is now proposed 
to be made. He had to deal with a debt 
of 159,000,0001., and the saving which he 
effected amounted to 1,200,000/.—that.is 
to say, double the amount which Her Ma- 
jesty 's Ministers pretend by their. present 
project to save. The consideration then 
given was a bonus of 5 per cent, making 
4,400,0002.—a sum not much differing in 
amount from that. which the right hon. 
Gentleman has. given as an alternative; 
and the guarantee in this case, though it 
oceurred so recently as 1822, was only for 
seven years.. The Committee will observe 
that in all these, conversions, of debt, from 
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the first effected by Sir Robert Walpole to 
the last in 1822, the terms and the results 
were extremely different from those now 
under our consideration. If you look to 
the guarantee—and it is most important 
you should look to the guarantee—you 
dind that it is limited, that it was given 
with hesitation, and that its termination 
was within the immediate experience of 
the generation that dealt with the ope- 
ration. In 1824 a further amount of 
the capital debt was dealt with equal to 
76,000,000/., and the saving effected was 
about 400,000 a year—a considerable 
sum, especially when you contrast the 
capital dealt with, with the amount of 
600,000,000/., upon which a saving of 
only 600,0007. is to be effected. The 
guarantee in 1824 was only for five years. 

The Committee will observe that, with 
the experience amounting to nearly a cen- 
tury in these financial conversions, the 
Legislature acted with respect to guaran- 
tees with so much caution, and with such a 
deep persuasion of the responsibility of un- 
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the right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge. A capital was then dealt 
with of nearly 250,000,000. —half of the 
large amount which is—I will not say now 
under our consideration—but which forms 
the subject of our speculative anxiety, 
The consideration given was a guarantee 
of 34 per cent for ten years, and of 3 per 
cent for twenty years after, that is to say, 
that after the year 1854 there was a fur. 
ther guarantee for twenty years at the 
rate of 3 per cent; but in that great and 
successful operation the united guarantee 
only reached to thirty years. 

Let me now place before the Committee 
the remarkable circumstances which econ 
trast that period with the present. In 
1844, when the right hon. Gentleman 
made those conversions, Consols were at 
3l. 1s. per cent interest, Exchequer bills 
were at 21. 4s., the balance in the Exche 
quer was 4,700,0002., the floating debt was 
between 17,000,000/. and 19,000,0002., 
the capital, as I have previously stated, 
dealt with by the right hon. Member for the 





dertaking such an engagement, that before | University of Cambridge was 250,000,0001., 
that period the guarantees never exceeded | the immediate saving was 660,000I., and 
seven years, and that in1824, afterthefinan- | the ultimate saving 1,200,000/. a year. 
cial experience of the French revolution, | What is our position now in these respects? 


and of Mr. Pitt, the only guarantee given | Instead of Consols being at 98}, they are 


was for five years. These are important | above par; Exchequer bills, instead of 


facts for the Committee to bear in mind, | bearing 21. 4s. per cent, now bear only 
bevause, although it may not at first sight | 10. 10s. 5d.; the balances of the Exche- 
seem that a guarantee is an engagement quer are, instead of 4,700,000/.,, nearly 
of so much importance, it will ultimately | double that amount; while the floating 
be found to be a considerable element in | debt is actually lower at present than in 
-all these arrangements. In 1830 there was | 1844. Notwithstanding that the Chancel- 
a conversion effected, which was the first lor of the Exchequer is thus dealing with 
of those great operations which will ever | the debt under so much more favourable 
render the name of the right hon. Gentle- | circumstances, he only effects a saving of 
man the Member for the University of | 600,0002. upon 500,000,0002. of the debt, 
Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) memorable in| and this too with a guarantee which will 
the financial history of this country. The | prevent him from operating on that large 
right hon. Gentleman then dealt with a| amount for forty years. What are the 
eapital of 153,000,000/., and effected an | general cireumstances of the country which 
annual saving of 750,0001. a year, and the | can induce the Committee to authorise an 
consideration given was a guarantee of 34) arrangement which appears on the surface 
per cent for ten years. An option was | so improvident and so limited in its results 
also given of 70l. of a 5 per cent stock— | as that which I have contrasted with all 
an arrangement somewhat similar to the the operations which have preceded it? 
proposition of the first alternative of the Is the rate of interest higher? Is the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer—and | country less prosperous than at those 
it is a remarkable cireumstance that the | times? The interest upon our floating 
amount of that stock subscribed for did | debt is lower; the balances in the Exche- 
not exceed the small sum of 500,000/. | quer are greater, the interest of money is 
In 1834 there was a small reduction, to | lower, yet the right hon. the Chaneellor of 
which I will not further allude than to say | the Exchequer proposes an immense finan- 
that the principle of a guarantee was again | cial operation, which, if you pursue it to 
applied, but only for six years. In 1844) its possible termination—and unless it ef- 
there was the great reduetion effected by | feets such results it is scarcely worth the 
Mr. Disraeli 
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discussion it is undergoing—only contem- 
lates a saving to the country of 600,0000. 
a year for forty years. What I also ob- 
ject to in the propositions before the Com- 
mittee is, that the right hon. Gentleman 
has himself settled the terms upon which 
these operations, possibly of so great an 
extent, and which influence so greatly the 
circumstances of the time, should be made. 
In my opinion it is the duty of a person 
jn the position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, wishing to effect such an ob- 
ject, rather to throw upon the public cre- 
ditor the responsibility of offering terms 
which might be agreeable to him, than 
to come down to this House and perempto- 
rily say, “‘ These are the terms which I lay 
down, and these are the terms only which 
I can accept.”’ The right hon. Gentleman 
says, ‘‘ You may impugn the validity of 
my reasoning, and the position which I 
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and ingenious, to make the public credi- 
tor take a lower rate of interest than the 
state of the money market will authorise. 
It is quite impossible to suppose that 
you can suceeed in digging “ pitfalls”’ 
and making snares for the public credi- 
tor. There is not a more crafty creature 
in existence than the public creditor. 
You may give him all the alternatives 
which an ingenious mind can conceive, 
but the public creditor has a test for the 
value of his debt, and he will go to Capel 
Court, and will there find out exactly what 
his money is worth in the market. This 
brings me to a point which I think the 
Committee ought fairly to consider before 
it agrees to any of these proposed arrange- 
ments, You may rely upon it that all in- 
direct attempts to deal with the publie debt 
| —I will not say will always fail, but will al- 
| ways be difficult, and that your arrange- 





have adopted with respect to this question; | ments as a general rule, on that subject, 
but I have a sovereign object to obtain—| should be simple. If the state of the 
I want to establish a 2} per cent stock.’’| money market is such that you can deal 
I think the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. , directly with the rate of interest, it is un- 
Wilkinson) touched that point in a proper ' necessary for us to enter at all into the 
manner. Nothing can be more important | subject; but if, from particular circum- 
than a 24 per cent stock, if you can obtain stances—the amount of the debt which 


it by legitimate means, and if a 2} per| you propose to act upon, and the artificial 


eent stock is the natural consequence of | safeguards which surround it—you do not 


your financial condition. But there is no- consider yourself justified in acting directly 
thing magical in a 25 per cent stock. A | upon it, and must act indirectly, there is no 
2} per cent stock can be created and es- | more legitimate means, if you wish to es- 
tablished at any time, if you choose to pay | tablish a 23 per cent stock, than by going 
for it. If this is to be a factitious result, an fairly to the public and saying, ‘*‘ We want 
artificial consequence, there is no Finance | to establish a 23 per cent stock, what is 
Minister, even in a time of war, when | the guarantee in the present state of the 
money is scarce and interest is high, who! money market, with 3 per cent as the es- 
could not create a 23 per cent stock, if he tablished rate of interest, which you would 
chose to do so. The question, of course, require from the country for the establish- 
for the Committee is, what are the terms| ment of this stock?’ That is a simple 
by which it is proposed this costly conse-| proposition which the country would un- 
quence may be best accomplished? I freely | derstand. It is possible that they might 
admit that it is the first duty of a Minister | ask from you a very long guarantee, for 
of Finance to consider the question of the | aught I know longer than even forty years; 
interest of the public debt; and I think it is | but then you would be in a clear position 
highly to the credit of the right hon. Gen-| of considering whether it was expedient, 
tleman that he has‘given all the energies | wise, and politic to grant such a guarantee; 
of his able and creative mind to this sub-| and that brings us to the important ques- 
ject. But the right hon. Gentleman knows | tion of what are the prospects as to the 
full well that there is no great originality | rate of interest of money in this country. 
in attempting to deal with such a subject. | I will not now enter into any speculations 
The question is, how to deal with it at the on this subject; it is a question which has 
right time, and to be able to deal with it | engaged the attention, not only in this but 
in @ manner in which you may effect your | in other countries, of some of the deepest 
ultimate purpose. Now, the right hon. | thinkers and profoundest political econo- 
Gentleman has in tliis instance been in- | mists and inquirers into monetary matters 
genious, but premature. It is totally im- | who have, perhaps, ever flourished. But 
possible, by any combination, however cle- | no one can deny that there are new phe- 
ver, by any device, however complicated | nomena in the present day with respect to 
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these subjects which no previous Minister 
of Finance had ever had to deal with, 
When the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Goulburn) proposed his great financial 
scheme, he knew what was the probable 
amount of the precious metals in the world. 
He knew pretty well what had been the 
cycles of commercial prosperity and ad- 
versity to which reference has been made 
this evening, he had naturally considered 
in all its ramifications, and all its possible 
results and bearings, the important ques- 
tion of terminable annuities. What are 
the present circumstances? Is there any- 
body who can calculate the present amount 
of the precious metals in the world, or what 
it will be in forty, thirty, twenty, or even 
ten years hence? The question of termin- 
able annuities, to which the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. J. B. Smith) has given in his 
adhesion to-night, while he at the same 
time recommended that the whole sub- 
ject should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee—no great compliment, by the way, 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—has assumed 4 very 
different character in the estimation of 
some of the most important thinkers since 
the metallic discoveries; and it has become 
a question whether we should deal with 


that willingness with which we should 
have done ten years ago, with the con- 
version of the national debt into termin- 


able annuities. My opinion is, that the 
country is not prepared to make any sacri- 
fice at all upon the subject: it is rather 
disposed to watch what may be the conse- 
quences of these important changes which 
are rapidly and daily occurring. I will not 
presume to give an opinion upon the sub- 
ject. All I ask the Committee to do is to 
remember that we are living in the midst 
of great changes, and that before these 
great changes took place the most success- 
ful Chancellor of the Exchequer never con- 
templated the guarantee of interest beyond 
twenty years, and that now, in the midst of 
phenomena which are perplexing our pro- 
foundest thinkers and most experienced 
statesmen, and agitating the hearts and 
exciting the hopes of nations and commu- 
nities, we are called upon to enter into a 
guarantee for forty years at a rate of 
interest for a conversion which, if carried 
into complete effect and if perfectly fulfilled, 
will save only to the country 600,000/. a 
year. Under these circumstances I think 
I am only doing my duty when I entreat 
the Committee to pause before they sanction 
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this operation, I will not go into that.im. 
portant question, which greatly interests 
the public mind, and which has alr 

greatly influenced the Committee, namely, 
whether we ought to increase the capital of, 
the national debt. I do not think there 
are two opinions on the subject. Why, 
then, do you do it? What are we to gain. 
by it? Are you in war—or in danger? 
Is Ireland starving? Is there a famine in 
the land? Are there any of these con- 
junctures, exigencies, or emergencies which 
might authorise you to do that which phi. 
losophy might condemn, but which the 
strong necessity of life must force you to 
adopt? The Committee is asked now to 
consent to increase the national debt merely 
for a financial caprice, and in order to 
gratify a laudable humour, but. still for 
nothing which is either peremptory or 
urgent. This point has been so well urged 
by others that I do not press it. What, 
however, I do press upon the Committee 
is the absolute necessity of considering the 
nature of the guarantee—that that guaran- 
tee may be even of greater importance than 
the rate of interest itself—and that this is 
not the time when a guarantee of forty 
years fixing the rate of interest should be 
made. With these grave objections to the 
measure, I do not think the Committee are 
taking a very unfriendly part towards the 
Government if they ask them to pause, in 
order to reconsider the Resolutions. What 
has taken place with respect to these Re. 
solutions since they were first introduced 
into this House? There have been already 
five important changes made in them. The 
right hon. Gentleman came down to the 
House, and, taking us somewhat by sur- 
prise, gave notice for a Committee to 
consider the Acts relating to the public 
debt. We all remember the excitement 
that was produced by that announcement. 
The Resolutions were circulated on the fol- 
lowing day. In the first alternative the 
Resolution was as it now appears in the 
Bill before the Committee. The second 
Resolution, which was to establish this 
great desideratum of a 2} per cent stock, 
was of an unlimited character, and would 
have extended to the whole debt. Great 
consternation, therefore, prevailed on the 
subject of the second alternative. The 
leading journal of the day announced to 
the country that there was a proposition to 
increase the national debt by the amount 
of 50,000,000. When we came down to 
the House to consider these Resolutions, 
by the courtesy of the hon. Member the 
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Seeretary to the Treasury, a second edition 
of the Resolutions was put into my hands, 
while he informed me, at the same time, that 
there were afew trifling alterations proposed 
tobe made. Upon casting my eyes over the 
amended Resolutions I saw that the very 
subject which had agitated the City of 
London, and had created such consterna- 
tion, had disappeared, and the second al- 
ternative was to be limited in its operation. 
Ido not say the limit was not wise, dis- 
ereet, and proper; but surely, irrespective 
of the fact that it is always as well to have 
time to consider Resolutions of this cha- 
racter, the very fact that before we had 
had any opportunities for considering them, 
so great an alteration should have taken 
place, was some reason why ample time 
should have been given not merely for 
the House, but for the Government, to 
consider the Resolutions to be submitted. 
In addition to the first proposal, of limit- 
ing the 24 per cent stock to 30,000,0002., 
another great change has now been in- 
troduced, by which the 3} per cent 
stock has been limited also to 30,000,0002. 
The cireumstances of this alteration, how- 
ever, have been satisfactorily explained by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—at least 
satisfactorily to me—and we may therefore 


say that this is the first night of the Reso- 


lations being discussed. I understand, 
also, that there has beer a third proposition 
made to-night, namely, that in order to meet 
the great objection felt against the conse- 
quences of the second alternative,namely,the 
inerease of the national debt, an amount of 
3,000,0002. or 4,000,000. should be funded 
for the purpose of forming a “‘sinking fund.”’ 
On such a proposition two considerations 
very naturally occur. In the first place, is 
it wise that there should be a ‘sinking 
fand”’ established upon such a principle ? 
Are we, in 1853, to be borrowing with one 
hand, in order to pay with the other? Is it, 
in an age of financial reform, that you are to 
re-establish such a sinking fund? There is 
also another important consideration—when 
such announcements are made without no- 
tice, what effect will such a sinking fund 
have on the financial estimate offered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the other night? The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Huntingdon 
(Mr. T. Baring), who always addresses this 
House with that authority which his great 
talents and experience command, called the 
attention of the Committee and the country 
to the financial consequences of the sudden 
change—a change not announced when the 

met this evening, but in the heat of 
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debate. My hon. Friend called attention 
to the financial consequences of the change, 
to the consequences on the surplus—for we 
have a surplus—of 460,0007. We have 
460,0007., 100,0002. of which is formed 
by a possible saving of interest of the pub- 
lie debt if this plan of 2} per cents is 
adopted. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER was here understood to remark, 
that the surplus was derived from the whole 
operation of his scheme. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Whether the amount 
of saving was on the whole, or on only 
part, of the propositions, the result is the 
same so far as my argument is con- 
cerned. How the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s surplus is made, from what source 
it is derived, and how formed—if it is 
only 460,000/.—I cannot congratulate 
him on it, for I recollect the time when 
such a surplus would not have been re- 
ceived with much satisfaction. But we 
have already three important changes in an 
important measure, which by an unusual 
ebullition of temper on the part of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), and an uninten- 
tional mistake on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, we are not allowed to discuss. 
Not only has the limit of the 23 per cents 
been placed at 30,000,000/., and a similar 
limit placed upon the 34 per cents, anda 
sinking fund been proposed, but a fourth 
proposition had been made to-night, by 
which the 23 stock was to be limited to 
25,000,0001., and not to 30,000,0001. as 
at first proposed. I do not say that these 
changes are not wise, discreet, and proper, 
but 1 think they show clearly that the 
scheme has not been sufficiently matured, 
and that there has not been given to the 
subject that consideration, that large devo- 
tion of time and thought, which becomes a 
question of this nature; aud that when a 
Minister of Finance and his Colleagues 
deal with so vast a question as the public 
debt, and deal with it unnecessarily, itis 
just as well that the proposition which they 
put before the Committee should show 
some better evidence of consideration and 
of care. All I want to dois this—I do not 
want to make unnecessarily a party division 
on the subject; but I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman not tv precipitate this question, 
and to give it further consideration, and not 
to let us be forced to vote on the Amend- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
F. Kelly). What is that Amendment ?. It 
is one which says virtually that in all these 
changes and cqnyersions of the public funds, 
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and reduction of the public interest, it is | annual interest!’? The right hon. Gea. 
not wise, expedient, or politic, to increase | tleman must have forgotten that he was 
the capital account of the public debt in | sitting by the side of my hon. and learned 
this country. If there is a division I must | Friend (Sir F. Kelly), whose argument 
vote for the Amendment, for the sake of | has been, that what we were to seek to ob. 
the principle which it enuneiates, and which tain was a reduction of the capital of the 
: ysl sound and qe — But | — debt. _ this Weim 440,000,000), 
say at the same time I hope to be pre-| of the present debt is to be converted into 
vented from that division, by the right hon. | 3} per cent stock at 82i. 10s. per cent, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer telling us| the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
—and it is no great condescension—that | stated the reduction of capital by that 
he will give to this subject more time and operation as one of the financial results of 
more thought than it has yet apparently | the scheme, in order that the Committee 
“e een a might have had before it, not merely the 
R. : Sir, I must return | amount of annual interest that would be 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member | saved, but the amount of capital that would 
for Buckinghamshire my thanks for the | be redueed—an advantage which I should. 
complimentary expressions he has used | have thought the right hon. Gentleman 
towards me respecting my conduct when | would be one of the first to admit. But 
in office. A I fear om I oy a but | the sev apiges Manger peg anxious to de. 
an unworthy return, for it will be my duty, | preciate the value of the measure of m 
in commenting upon his speech, to use that | right hon. Friend, endeavoured to do : 
freedom of speech which is the privilege of | by contrasting the saving of annual inter- 
ee . this oe in op wig 8 | - which 2 would effect with that effected 
of their public duty. ie right hon. Gen- | by antecedent measures of a similar na- 
tleman began his speech by telling us what | ture, and he began with the Administra. 
was the state of public opinion upon the | tion of Sir Robert Walpole. He told us 
subject of the reduction of the national| that Sir Robert Walpole, upon a limited 
debt. He told us that there prevailed among | amount of debt, the interest upon which 
the public a general opinion that we could | was 1,200,0002., i 
at fies deal with 500,000,001. of debt, '300,000/. The sake ya Gentle 
and effect a great reduction of interest. | own statement ought to have shown him 
; will ng ew sar ngage right war ~~ ne ne ‘ fs pepe? which = 
eman whether that is a correct view of | not be applicable to the present case. The 
public — pe the subject; but I will | whole sum, he said, which Sir Robert Wal- 
say, whatever public opinion may be, if it | pole was dealing with was 1,200,0001., and 
is in error upon subjects of this kind, it is | he effeeted a saving of 300,0001., or one- 
our duty, as representatives of the people, | fourth of the whole. Now, how was that 
to bring the matter so fairly before them | effected? Why, in Sir Robert Walpole’s 
in our discussions as to correct their errors | time the debt was paying 6 or 7 per cent 
by our superior knowledge, and afford to interest, and when you reduce from 6 or 
the people, what they are always ready to|7 per cent to 5 or 4, of course you make 
accept, accurate information as to what is | a larger saving than when you reduce the 
our true financial situation. In this I| interest from 3 per cent to 24. The same 
think the right hon. Gentleman has failed. | principle applies to some of the sueceeding 
The right hon. Gentleman thought it right | reductions to which the right hon. Gentle- 
to consider the proposition of my right hon. |man adverted. There were reductions 
Friend as a measure which was absolutely | from 5 per cent to 4, and from 4 to 333 
complete; and he made a statement of what, | and if you are to suppose, and the country 
in his opinion, would be the very limited is to be led to suppose, that as you ad- 
results of it. He stated what my right | vance in the reduction of the debt you can 
hon. Friend was to save by these ar-|in each succeeding stage realise the same 
Py en AB he rr Ape much actual amount of saving, I say, so far from 
pears: interest upon 30,000,0007. of Ex- correcting public opinion, the right hon. 
ec tcc bonds, and so much on 30,000,000/. Gentleman is disseminating through the 
= pee cent stock, and upon the remain- | public a most grievous cause of error and 
der when the conversion of 440,000,0007. | general dissatisfaction. Let us put the 
pk — a 33 per ae rg be | most favourable case. Let us suppose the 
© A a en he triumphantly ex- | interest of the debt reduced to 1 per cent, 
claimed, ‘‘a saving of 600,000. only in} one hon. Gentlemen wish to make a far- 
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ther reduction. 
make a saving of 2 or of 1 per cent ? 
js an absurdity. 
the contrast of the right hon. Gentleman 
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Do you expect you could | protection of thirty years’ guarantee to the 
It | holders of the 34 per cents from the period 
I say, therefore, that | 
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at which the Bill passed, the measure I in- 
troduced, which Parliament was pleased to 


as to the actual amount saved in each case} sanction, and which was so successful, 


escape without the public being convinced 
of its error. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in order to contrast former mea- 
sures with that of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, came 
down to the period at which Mr. Vansit- 
tart, afterwards Lord Bexley, effected a 
reduction. 
did at that time give a guarantee to a cer- 
tain extent; but he told us—what I was 
surprised to hear from a right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had filled the office which he 
has filled—that Lord Bexley never increas- 
ed the capital of the public debt by the 
measures he proposed with a view to reduc- 
tion of interest. Why, in the year 1824, 
Lord Bexley gave 1381. 3 per cents for 
every 1001. 5 per cents, thus increasing 
the public debt—not by a trifling sum, but 
by no less than 38 per cent—upon the 
whole of the operation. So far, then, as 


the case of Lord Bexley goes in opposi- 
tion to my right hon. Friend, put in its 
most exaggerated form, the reductions 


which he proposes will fairly bear com- 
parison. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I was referring to, 
and I mentioned, the amount of the bonus 
given by Lord Bexley. 

Mr. GOULBURN: I am referring to 
the operation of the year 1824. Then the 
tight hon. Gentleman came down to the 
period in which it was my own fortune to 
effect a large reduction of the debt under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to such 
an operation; and he states that a guaran- 
tee was given at that period, that there 
should be no further reduction until a 
certain period had elapsed, but that it was 
comparatively short as compared with that 
which my right hon. Friend now proposes. 
Now what I have already stated as to the 
reduction of interest, applies to the ques- 
tion of guarantee. As you advance in 
the reduction of interest on the debt— 
that is, as you require those who have a 
smaller interest to make a considerable 
sacrifice—you must offer them some cor- 
responding advantage in order to induce 
them to accept the terms you propose, for 
if you propose to make any considerable re- 
duction, without some corresponding advan- 
tage of this sort, you will fail in the operation. 
Thelieve that if in 1844 I had not given the 


js not only fallacious, but that it cannot | would probably have been a failure. 


He admitted that Lord Bexley | 





But 
there are particular reasons, it is said, why 
guarantees are objectionable; and I will 
admit, for the sake of argument, they are. 
But there are circumstances why the gua- 
rantee until the year 1894 carries no ap- 
prehension in the mind of any man who 
calculates rationally as to the probability 
of the future. Take the proposition of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Suppose he said the whole 
500,000,0007. ought to come under the 
arrangement, which I do not think he ap- 
prehends as likely to take place; but sup- 
pose it does take place, and the stock is 
irredeemable until 1894, and there are 
then 500,000,000/7, of stock upon which 
you can operate—will that interefere with 
the reduction of the national burdens ? 
Quite the reverse. In the year 1874 you 
have 250,000,0002. which will, at that 
time be released from guarantee, and upon 
which you may reduce the interest with 
advantage, because having such a sum to 
deal with it will be much easier to manage 
than it would be upon the enormous 
amount of the total sum. Having the ad- 
vantage, under the arrangements of 1844, 
of 250,000,0002. open to reduction in 1874, 
it is no disadvantage that the remainder 
of the national debt should not be re- 
deemable till 1894, and that you may then 
deal with it without twelve months’ no- 
tice The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) stated that there is a great resem- 
blance between the present period and that 
when the last reduction was effected; but 
I am sure he will givo me leave to dis- 
sent from that proposition. In the two 
eases in which I dealt with the public 
debt, I had to deal with a debt which 
with the exception of a small portion, was 
entirely open to reduction without any 
notice whatever. I had nothing to do but 
to signify to the public the terms which 
the Government were prepared to take, 
and to ask those who dissented to state 
the fact of their dissent. There was no diffi- 
culty, therefore, when the proposition was 
made, as to the moment at which it could 
be adopted; the public debt did not run 
any hazard during the intervening period 
which might arise from an altered state 
of the country; from apprehensions of war, 
or disturbances abroad, or anything which 
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might disturb financial arrangements. But | 
at the present period we stand in a, 
totally different situation. We have this 
500,000,000/. of debt upon which we are 
anxious to reduce the interest. Upon the 
Consolidated Annuities we are bound to give 
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of my right hon. Friend. Shackled as he 
is, unable to compel the reduction of jin. 
terest with respect to those who hold jp 
the 3 per cents Consols and in the Re. 


duced, he has no alternative but, by yield. 


ing some advantage, to induce them volun: 
o 


the holders twelve months’ notice; and as | tarily to accept either one alternative or 
my right hon. Friend has said, ‘* Where is | the other. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
the Minister who will dare, in the present | Disraeli), concurs with those who have ex. 
state of the world, to say that, twelve | pressed the opinion that it is of the high. 
months after such a notice being given, he | est importance to establish a 24 per cent 


will be prepared to redeem 300,000,000/. | stock. The question then is, what is the 


of debt ?”’ The Reduced Annuities stand 
upon a different footing. Here you are 
obliged to give six months’ notice of reduc- 
tion; but he must be a bold Minister who 
would undertake, this day six months, to 
say that the state of our monetary condition 
would enable him to effect the reduction. 
The difference between the two positions, 
then, is this—that in 1844 the Government 
had the power of free action without the 
risk of intervening cireumsiances, whilst at 
this moment they have no power of action 
at all beyond that of holding out such 
terms as the public may be willing to ac- 
cept, from time to time as circumstances 


may render it advisable. This is the jus- | 


tification of the measure brought in by 
my right hon. Friend. He did not urge 
it as a measure to effect larger reduc- 
tions in the national debt upon the mo- 
ment; but he said, and said truly, ‘‘ There 
is in the present state of the mone- 
tary transactions of the world, a pros- 
pect of the terms which the Government 
ean hold out, of the holders of the irre- 
deemable debt transferring their claims 
into a debt which may become redecmable 
being accepted; and I will recommend the 
House to adopt my proposition.’’ And in 
putting forth that proposition my right hon. 
Friend was justified in offering a variety of 
propositions, any of which holders may ac- 
cept. It is quite true, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire says, there is no more wary animal 
than the gentleman upon the Stock Ex- 
change; he is able to calculate accurately 
the chances of profit he may derive from one 
stock or another, and he will probably outwit 
the public in the particular bargain which 
he makes. But, on the other hand, these 
gentlemen, wary as they are, are of dif- 
ferent classes, and the stock which suits 
one individual may not suit another; and 
there are advantages unconnected with pe- 
cuniary profit which will make one or other 
of the stocks acceptable to the public. 
This is also a justification of the measure 


Mr. Goulburn 


price it is desirable to pay for an advantage 
of this description ? Some Gentlemen have 
| said they did not see the particular advan. 
|tage of it. But I think it must be appa- 
‘rent. To myself it comes with the strong. 
| est force, because if there had not beena 
33 per cent stock when I effected the re. 
duction of the 4 per cents, I should haye 
been embarrassed with greater difficulties 
in the execution of the measure than I 
actually found. The question then is, 
is the price which my right hon. Friend 
| proposes, of 10 per cent upon the capital 
to be created, more than the advantage 
he is likely to derive from the creation 
of 30,000,0001. of 23 per cent stock? 
My right hon. Friend has suggested, if 
‘it be thought inexpedient to increase the 
capital of the debt, that the object may 
be easily accomplished by an arrange- 
ment which, while it gives 22 10s. per 
cent to the public creditor, would place 
in the hands of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt the sur- 
plus interest which would more than replace 
the capital which the public might be called 
upon ultimately to redeem. Whether it will 
be the pleasure of the Committee to adopt 
that suggestion or not, I will not say. If you 
take the whole interest there is an increase 
of surplus which will render a larger sum 
available for the reduction of the national 
debt, the saving upon the particular debt 
being in addition to the surplus from which 
debt is to be redeemed; but do you wish to 
have a separate account upon the 23 per 
cent stock alone, my right hon. Friend has 
no objection. This will, therefore, obviate 
the feelings of those who, frightened at 4 
name rather than a reality, are anxious to 
avoid anything like an increase to the capi- 
tal of the national debt. But the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), says my right 
hon. Friend has been premature in his pro- 
position; that he ought to have waited for 
some future and more favourable period 
when he might have effected a greater re- 
duction. I wish the right hon, Gentleman 
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had prefigured the period at which he 
thought it safe that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might give the six or twelve 
months’ notice that stockholders in the 
3 per cents would be paid off. If you can- 
not designate such a period, the sooner you 
give them the option of converting their 
stock voluntarily, the better for the country. 
It has also been objected by the right hon. 
Gentleman that changes have been made 
jn this measure during its progress. I am 
aware it is easy where alterations are made 
to inculpate those who made the original 
proposition ; but I am quite unable to judge 
of what is the utility of going into Com- 
mittee at all if it be not to receive sug- 
gestions; and, if they are not inconsistent 
with the principle, and do not interfere 
with its action, to adopt them. The no- 
tice of the limitation upon the 33 per 
cent stock did not affect the principle of 
the Bill. So it was with the sinking 
fund of 23 percent. This was far from 
infringing on the principle of the Bill, or 
affecting its operation. The right hon. | 
Gentleman concluded by adverting to the 
smallness of the surplus provided by the 
Budget; but he will permit me to say I | 
did not expect such an observation from | 
such a quarter. At all events my right | 





hon. Friend has this advantage, that his | 
surplus is derived from legitimate sources. | 
It is not derived from the application of | 
funds which do not form part of the reve- | 


nue of the country. I shall sit down by | 
expressing my confidence in the experi- | 
ment which my right hon. Friend is about | 
tomake. I trust the Committee will sanc- | 
tion it, for by accepting it they will, in a 
greater or less degree, be laying the foun- 
— for future reductions of the national | 
ebt. | 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
after the able manner in which the subject | 
had been discussed, it would be presump- | 
tuous in him to detain the Committee for | 
more than a few minutes. He wished to 
advert, however, to what had fallen from | 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 
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the stockholders. His right hon. Friend 
had mentioned the bonus of 5 per cent 
which Lord Bexley gave in 1822, when deal- 
ing with the large sum of 159,000,0002. 
But what was the amount in question when 
the 38 per cent was given? Why, only 
1,000,0002. With that view he should 
refer to what fell from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Cambridge in 1844, when he proposed his 
most important operation in reducing the 
3} per cents. The right hon. Gentleman 
now said he thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer right in submitting to Parlia- 
ment and the country several alterations, 
but that was not the course pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1844. On refer- 
ring to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he found the plan of the 24 per cent 
stock, now produced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as nearly the same as pos- 
sible under the different circumstances of 
the case. The very same plan now pro- 
posed for the forcible reduction of the 3 per 
cents was then suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman as one of the possible plans in 
reducing the 34 percents. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“ Another plan, very much entertained by the 
public, and on which much has been said in its 
favour, is to create a 2} per cent stock, and to 
give the holder of every 100/. in the 3} per cents 
such an amount of the 2} per cent stock as will 

roduce an interest of 3 per cent per annum.”— 
[3 Hansard, 1xxiii. 737.] 


At another part of his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 


“ Another principle on which I am determined 
to act is this—that I do not think it just to pur- 
chase present advantage at the expense of bur- 
dens to be sustained by those who come after. 
I think with respect to debts incurred in case of 
war, it is quite legitimate that posterity should 
bear their share of the burdens. But to incur ad- 
ditional debt in times of peace, and thus burden 
those who come afterwards, with the view of ob- 
taining greater relief for ourselves, is a course 
which I say I myself reprobate, and I am sure 
when I mention it I shall meet with the general 
concurrence of those who hear me.”—[ 3 Hansard, 
Ixxiii. 737.] 


the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- | The right hon. Gentleman then mentioned 
burn), and he was the more desirous of | that the amount of additional debt in that 
doing so because he agreed with his right | case would be 50,000,0007. As the Chan- 
hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) in attaching the cellor of the Exchequer introduced this 
greatest weight to whatever fell from the scheme, the addition to the debt would 
right hon. Gentleman on financial subjects. have been just the same; but one of the 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) many modifications was to limit the issue 
had hardly acted fairly in reproaching his | to 30,000,000/., and now he understood 
(Sir J. Pakington’s) right hon. Friend that it was to be still further reduced 
(Mr. Disraeli) for having omitted to state | to 25,000,0007. Whether it was to be 
the bonus which Lord Bexley offered to | 30,000,000/. or 25,000,000I. at first, he 
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understood the scheme was put forward as 
an experiment to be further extended, sup- 
posing it proved acceptable to the public. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge, in the samo 
speech said— 


“A great nation like this may hereafter be en- 
gaged in wars and beset with difficulties, and, 
under necessity, obliged to recur to the money 
market to support so large an expenditure, and 
whatever desire there may be to effect an imme- 
diate saving, I say that to march on in such a 
course would be fatal to" the permanent interests 
of the country.”—[3 Hansard, |xxiii. 738.] 


He thought no language so strong had 
been used on this occasion on that side of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman, as 
he understood, distinctly said, in 1844, 
that the principle which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now adopted was a princi- 
ple which he then declared he must repro- 
bate, and to march on in such a course 
would be fatal to the permanent interests 
of the country. Such being the plan of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he could 
not help claiming the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman held a different opin- 
ion to-night, and believing it fair to choose 
between the opinion of 1544 and the opin- 
ion now, he was glad to find his views sup- 
ported by so high an authority as the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Smr FITZROY KELLY said, he wished 
to set himself right on certain points ad- 
verted to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer; but, first, it 
was essential to notice an incidental point | 
which had arisen with reference to the | 
statement of the right hon, Gentleman on | 
Monday night. He certainly understood | 
the right hon. Gentlemen to say on that | 
occasion that there would be a saving of | 


100, 0001. by the operation of the Bill. Of | 
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not be entirely taken away, but would bg 
reduced by a sum of 87,0000. a year, sup. 
posing the substitution of one plan for the 
other, as the right hon, Gentleman had 
to-night agreed. The right hon, Gentle. 
man had also appeared to imagine that he 
had entertained and expressed a very strong 
opinion as to the early probability of a re. 
duction of interest on the capital of the 
country. He begged to say he had not 
presumed to express—he could hardly ven. 
ture to say he had formed—any conclusive 
opinion on that subject. But that there 
was a general and extensive, and perhaps 
a well-founded expectation in the merean. 
tile community, and in the public mind, 
that a very considerable reduction in the 
interest of money would shortly take place, 
was conclusively proved by the very in 
genious and exact calculation of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself on a former occa 
sion, by which it appeared that the mere 
guarantee of the 3 per cent stock, whieh 
existed and was payable for twenty years, 
was worth some 3/1, on every 1001. If the 
assurance of 31. per cent interest remain 
ing unchanged for twenty years was worth 
3 per cent, it was not extravagant to anti- 
cipate a great change would shortly take 
place. The proposal of the right hon, 
Gentleman mitigated, but did not entirely 
remove, the objections, to which all the 
Committee seemed to have acceded, on the 
inerease in the capital amount of the debt, 
That plan still left wholly unaffected one 
great objection—that an undue and extra- 
vagant amount of interest, and for an un 
reasonable period of guarantee, was pro- 
posed by this bargain. And on this point 
he appealed to hon. Members opposite, who 
seemed occasionally to assume the special 
office of guardians of the public purse, if 
they could sanetion the proposition of the 
right hon, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman charged him 


course he did not imagine, nor did he know | with having expressed himself with undue 
that any one imagined, that the right hon. | confidence in the expression of his opinions, 
Gentleman sought to identify that particu- If he had done so, with a single exception 
lar sum of 100,000/. to be saved with | he regretted it; and that exception, from 
100,000/., part of the surplas anticipated | which he did not at all feel disposed to 
in the present year. But, if he understood | shrink, was in expressing his belief that 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman, }no man having 100/. to invest in one or 
the deduction of 100,000. from the credit | the other of these proposed stocks, would 
side of the Government account would re- | invest it for the receipt of 21. 10s. interest 


duce by 100,000/, the surplus anticipated, | 
and would reduce the receipts of the Ex- | 
chequer during the whole period this ope- 


with a capital of 1OO/., if he could obtain 
21. 15s. with a capital of 1107. The right 


|hon, Gentleman had entirely misappre- 


dation rernained in force. And now, if he | hended the observations he had made on 

understood correetly the statement of the | the subject of the transferable bonds, seem- 

right hon. Gentleman, the 100,000/. would | ing to suppose that he had expressed an 
Sir J. Pakington 
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opinion that the bonds might be issued to 
an unlimited extent; what he said was the 
very reverse—that he believed none of the 
bonds would be accepted by the public, so 
long as anything remained to be accepted 
under the two other alternatives offered by 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman still 
persisted in arguing that there was some- 
thing in the nature of these transferable 
bonds that would confer so great a value 
on them as to make the propositions No. 2 
and No. 3 identical, and had omitted to no- 
tice his statement, confirmed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Iuntingdon (Mr. 
T. Baring), that in all the countries where 
similar bonds existed they were precisely 
at the same price and of the same value 
as registered stock. Upon what ground, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman could 
imagine that when he should issue these 
bonds they would be at a premium of some 
10 per cent, to say nothing of the differ- 
ence of interest below stock of the same 
character, he was at a loss to imagine. He 
felt that every object the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in view could be effected with- 
out resorting to this proposed extravagant 
bargain, and without increasing the na- 
tional debt. If the right hon. Gentleman 
was correct in believing that these Exche- 


quer bonds would be accepted by the publie, 
the state of the money market, and the 
credit of the country, must be such that 
he could obtain at least 30,000,0002. at 
2} per cent; and the only question would 
be, whether the guarantee was for a suffi- 


ciently long period of time. If the state 


of the money market was such that he | 


could issue 50,000,000/. of transferable 
bonds at 24 per cent, he might make the 
experiment of creating a 24 per cent stock 
by the issue of Exchequer bonds, placing 
them on the same footing as in other coun- 
tries, where they were convertible at the 
pleasure of the holder, into registered 
stock, and registered stock was convertible 
into these bonds, at the pleasure of the 
holders. Insomuch as:he understood the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer still perse- | 


vered in the seeond branel: of this clause, 
namely, that part which proposed to create 

24 per cent stock upon capital of 1101. 
and guaranteed interest for forty years of 
21, 15s.; and inasmuch as, independently 
of the objection that it would increase the 
national debt, that appeared to him a bar- 
gain most unjust, and most extravagant as 
against the State; and in favour of the 
public creditor, he should oppose the clause 
and divide the Committee upon it. 
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Question put, ‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 234 ; 
Noes 175; Majority 59, 


A’Court, C. HI, W. 

Adair, H. E. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Alcock, T. 
Anderson, Sir J. 
Anson, hon. Gen. 
Atherton, W. 
Baines, rt. hon, M. T. 
Ball, J. 

Barnes, T. 

Beckett, W. 

Bell, J. 

Berkeley, Adm. 
Berkeley, hon. A. F. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Bethell, R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 

Biggs, W. 

Blackett, J. F. B. 

Brand, hon. H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brockman, E. D, 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Browne, V. A. 
Bruce, H. A. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 

Butler, C. S. 

Byng, hon. G. Tf. C. 

Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 

Caulfeild, Col. J. M. 

Cavendish, hon. G. 

Chambers, M. 

Chambers, T. 

Chaplin, W. J. 

Charteris, hon, F. 

Christy, S. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clifford, H. M. 

Clinton, Lord R. 

Cockburn, Sir A, J. E. 
Cocks, T. S. 

Coffin, W. 

Collier, R. P. 

| Compton, H. C. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 

| Cowan, C. 

| Cowper, hon. W. F. 

| Craufurd, E. U. J. 

| Crossley, F 

Crowder, R. B. 

| Currie, R. 

| Dalrymple, Visct. 
Dering, Sir E. 
Divett, E. 

| Drumlanrig, Visct. 

| Drummond, H. 

| Duff, G. S. 

! Duff, J. 

| Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 

| Dunlop, A. M. 
East, Sir J. B. 
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List of the Aves. 


Egerton, Sir P, 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Esmonde, J. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Fagan, W. 
Feilden, M. J. 
Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, J. 
Fitzgerald, J. D. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forster, M. 
Forster, C. 
Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col, 
Gardner, R. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W.E, 
Glyn, G. C. 
Goodman, Sir G. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H, 
~Grace, 0. D. J. 
Grabam, rt. hon, Sir J, 
Gregson, S. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, Col. 
Hastie, A. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Headlam, T. E, 
Heard, J. I. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heathcote, G. H. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. 8, 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Tloward, Lord E, 
Hume, J. 
Hutchins, E. J. 
Hutt, W. 
Treton, 8. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keating, H. 8. 
Kershaw, J. 
Kinnaird, hon, A. F, 
Laing, S. 
Langton, H. G. 
Lawley, bon. F. 0. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T, F. 
Lindsay, hon, Col. 
Locke, J. 
Leckhart, A, E. 
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Lovaine, Lord 
Loveden, P. 
Lowe, R. 

Luce, I. 

Mackie, J. 
MacGregor, J. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Massey, W. N. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Maule, hon. Col. 
Miall, E. 
Milligan, R. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Molesworth,rt.hn.SirW, 
Moncreiff, J. 
Monsell, W. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mure, Col. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, P. 
O’Brien, Sir T. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Fiaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
“Otway, A. J. 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, F. 

Pellatt, A. 
Phillips, J. H. 
Phillimore, J. G. 
Phillimore, R. J. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Ponsonby, hon, A. G. J. 
Portal, M. 
Power, N. 
Pritchard, J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 


South Sea and 


Russell, F. C. H. 
Russell, F. W. 
Sadleir, J. 

Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scobell, Capt. 

Scully, F. 

Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
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Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
3 to 31 inclusive. 

Clause 32. 

Captain LAFFAN said, he begged to 
ask whether the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would have any objection 
to insert in it a provise that no issue of 
these bonds should take place under par? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought it would be better 
not to insert such a proviso, but to leave 
the matter to the discretior of the Govern- 
ment. At the same there was no doubt it 
would not be desirable to issue these bonds 
much below par. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that if there was 
an impression that these bonds would be 
issued under par, it would have an unfa- 
yourable effect upon the subscription. 

Mr. GLYN said, that he had no doubt 
these bonds were likely to be exceedingly 
popular, though no doubt they were open 
to objection, arising from the risk attend- 
ant on the transfer of a document payable 
to bearer, as many of them might eventu- 
ally get into the hands of trustees, who 
would naturally object to hold documents 
which did not give them that security for 
which, as trustees, they bad a right to look. 
He thought it would be desirable that a 
power shouldbe given to trustees to have 
these documents written up as stock on 
handing them into the Exchequer. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Bill would give not 
only to trustees, but to all persons who 
held these bonds, the power to convert 
them into stock whenever they pleased. 


Clause agreed to; as were also the re- | 


maining clauses of the Bill. 
House resumed; Bill reported. 


DOCKYARD APPOINTMENTS AND PRO- 
MOTIONS—MR. STAFFORD. 


Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he would | 
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whose public character and whose private 
honour had been so grossly impugned by 
the Times newspaper, on the evidence given 
before the Committee appointed to try the 
Chatham Election Petition, which evidence 
that Committee had subsequently denoun- 
ced as perjured. Both the noble Lord op- 
— and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
ad completely exculpated his hon. Friend 
from the imputations which had been so 
shamefully cast upon him in the Times, so 
far as his honour was assailed. Yet, not- 
‘withstanding that vindication, and after 


and Promotions, dc. 


_ the House had agreed to the appointment 


of this second Committee, the Times had 
‘ventured to publish another article, as 
grossly as before impugning the character 
and the personal honour of his hon. Friend. 

Thus, in the first instance, the Times had 
' attempted to dictate to a tribunal appoint- 
ed by that House, and sworn to decide 
| according to the evidence adduced before 
| them; and now, again, that journal sought 
' to prejudge the case, even before the nomi- 
“nation of the Committee which it was pro- 
_ posed then to nominate for the purpose of 
further ay He had felt it to be his 
duty to call the attention of the House to 
this conduct on the part of the Times, be- 
cause, while he desired not to ignore the 
power of the public press, when properly 
exercised, he wished to note that conduct 
as a flagrant abuse of the privileges of the 
press. As to the Committee, the nomina- 
tion of which was now proposed, he must 
remark, that here was a case which had 
been already tried by a tribunal duly ap- 
pointed by the House, which had taken evi- 
dence on oath. Much of that evidence, so 
taken, the Committee had denounced as of 
| the worst character, yet now the House had 
appointed another Committee, before which 





i the same evidence would be received, and 
' before which the calumnies against his hon. 
Friend, who, before the previous Commit- 
tee had been checked by the fear of the 


now beg to nominate the Select Committee | consequences of perjury, would be renewed 
on Dockyard ty oO : namely, Sir | and exaggerated, the fear of perjury being 


Benjamin Hall, Lord Seymour, Lord Ho- | removed by the absence of power on the 
tham, Sir Henry Ferguson Davie, and Mr. | part of this second Committee to examine 
— |upon oath. A feeling - a bs false 

rR. NEWDEGATE said, he must pro- | delicacy, on the part of the late Govern- 
test that the course taken by the ee in | ment, a a ndine feeling on the part of 
this matter was extremely unfair, and cal- ' the present Government, had prevented 
ps to establish a most mischievous pre- | them, though satisfied that the imputations 
cedent. The whole case stated by the hon. against his hon. Friend were unfounded, 
amy for Marylebone had been sifted | from courageously objecting to the — 
by a Committee of that House already, as | ment of this second Committee; and thus 
it related to his hon. Friend, the late Sec- | a tissue of calumnies would, without fear 
retary to the Admiralty (Mr. Stafford), | of consequences, be brought before that 
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Committee, by witnesses not worthy of | tern provinces of Turkey in Europe :—he 
eredence, against his hon. Friend, and find | alluded to the military operations which the 
their way to the records of that House. | Government of Turkey had conducted on a 
He feared there was no remedy for the | somewhat extensive seale in Montenegro 
evil now, if the House would not recon-| On that occasion the Government of Aus. 
sider its determination to appoint this Com- | tria thought right to interfere, and after 


Turkey. 


mittee; but, as an independent Member of 
the House, and as a Member of the Cha- 


tham Election Committee, he felt it to be | 


his duty to declare his opinion of the in- 
justice of this proceeding. 


so far from regretting the appointment of 


this Committee, he rejoiced at it, and he. 
should go before the Committee, constitu- | 


ted as the hon. Baronet proposed, with the 
most entire confidence that he should fully 


absolve himself upon the charges that had | 


been made against him. 


The Committee was then appointed with | 
power to send for persons, papers and re-— 


cords. 
The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 


oe 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, April 25, 1853. 


Minutes.] Zook the Oaths.— The Viscount 
O’Neill ; The Lord Godolphin. 
Reported —Clergy Reserves (Canada). 
Pvusuic Bu.—3* New Forest Deer Removal 
Act Amendment. 


AFFAIRS OF TURKEY, 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE rose 
to ask whether Her Majesty’s Government 
could lay any information before the House 
respecting the state of affairs in Turkey, 
and the negotiation which it was said had 
been lately carried on between the Sub- 
lime Porte and certain of the great Euro- 
pean Powers? He was certain that their 
Lordships felt a deep interest in everything 


military operations had proceeded to a cer 
tain length, Count Leiningen was sent by 
that Government on a special mission to 
Constantinople. Now, as to the precise 


| object of that mission, or the nature and 
Mr. STAFFORD begged to say that, | 


extent of the demands which Count Leinin- 
gen was instructed to make on the Turkish 
Government, or what was exactly the re. 
‘sult of those demands, the public had never 
yet been correctly informed ; but it was 
‘pretty well understood that the tone and 
temper in which these demands were en- 
forced were by no means friendly or con- 
ciliatory, and that the Sultan had yielded 
to them. Shortly after this a fresh sabject 
| of anxiety arose in the claims set forward 
by the Government of France, for certain 
rights and privileges which were connected 
with the protection of what were called the 
Holy Places; but since that period the 
negotiations upon the subject, whatever 
they were, having terminated amicably, a 
much greater alarm had been excited in the 
minds of those by whom these subjects were 
watched with interest by the announce- 
ment of a special mission from St. Peters 
burgh to Constantinople, with respect to 
the object of which the public were alto- 
gether uninformed—he alluded to the mis- 
sion of Prince Menschikoff. Now, what- 
| ever the object of that mission might be, 
;no man could doubt that it must be con- 
sidered by this country as well as the rest 
| of the world as of the utmost possible im- 
| portance; and, the selection of a Minister 








| of such high rank, and of such high official 
| position, of itself showed that the objects 
| to be carried out were highly appreciated 


| by the Russian Government. The man- 





that related to the welfare and independence | ner also in which this Ambassador con- 
of the Ottoman Empire, and that they | ducted himself, according to the accounts 
shared in the great anxiety which had na-} which had reached this country, on_ his 
turally been excited in the public mind of } arrival at Constantinople, showed the ex- 
this country by the events which had taken} istence of very strong feelings on the ~ 
place during the last few weeks with re-| part of the Government he represented; 
gard to the affairs of that empire. He/| for he ostentatiously avoided to show the 


should not attempt to enter into a detail 
of facts with which he was of course very 
imperfectly informed ; but he felt it his 
duty to call their attention to certain events 
which had recently occurred. It would be 
‘in the recollection of their Lordships, that, 
not long since, a cireumstance of a most 
serious nature occurred in the north-wes- 


Mr, Newdegate 


courtesy generally shown by an Ambas- 
sador to the Minister of the Sovereign 
to whose Court he was aceredited. He 
was justified in saying, therefore, that 
the object of this mission, whatever it 
might be, was one that must be highly 
important, not only to Turkey, but to 
the whole world. When he eonsidered, 
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too, that the French Government thought 
itso much a matter of importance as to 
immediately send a fleet to the eastern 
waters; and, that our own Minister at 
Constantinople—if public report spoke truly 
—applied to the Admiral commanding in 
the Mediterranean to send Her Majesty’s 
fleet to the same waters, for a similar 
object, whatever that might have been— 
when he considered these matters, he 
thought the importance of the event 
could not be lightly estimated. Now, 
it was impossible to view these matters, 
without being desirous of knowing what 
was the cause and what was the danger 
in respect of which such great apprehen- 
sions had been entertained. He might be 
answered—and he believed he should be 
truly answered—that the French Govern- 
ment had acted in haste, and that our 
Minister also had acted somewhat precipi- 
tately in the demand which he made on 
our Admiral of the Mediterranean fleet. 
He believed and hoped that the French 
Government was precipitate; but even so 
thinking he owned he could not see with- 
out great apprehensions any step taken by 
that Government which did not meet with 
the full consent and co-operation of the 
British Government; because he held that 


the danger to the Turkish empire was the 
danger which arose from the separate ac- 
tion of any one of the great European 
Powers with regard to the affairs of that 
empire; and that was the danger which 
pressed upon his mind in respect of the 
mission of Prince Menschikoff, whatever 


the object of that mission might be. If 
the Emperor of Russia were acting in eon- 
cert with the other great Powers of Eu- 
rope, for the accomplishment of some ob- 
ject which was common to them all, he 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) had the ful- 
lest confidence that every engagement into 
which he entered he would fulfil, not only 
to the letter, but with the utmost good 
faith. But when he heard that this mis- 
sion of Prince Menschikoff was sent to Con- 
atantinople for the promotion of objects con- 
cerning which Parliament and the public 
were kept in entire ignoranee, he could not 
doubt—ealling to remembrance the treaty 
of. Unkiar ’Skelessi, and what had been the 
traditional policy of Russia towards Turkey, 
and which, however it might for a moment 
be checked, was never for any long period 
abandoned or diverted from its end and aim 
—that these secret objects were such as 
France and England, by the international 
law of Europe, were interested in knowing. 
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He might be told that France and England 
had both of them protested against the 
treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi, and declared 
that they would not allow that treaty to 
form any part of the international law of 
Europe; he had rejoiced at that declara- 
tion, and he trusted it would always be 
acted upon, for it was impossible that 
Turkey could, either with honour or safety 
to herself, abdicate her rights, or break off 
her old engagements. If, therefore, his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) could 
tell him (the Marquess of Clanricarde) he 
knew what was the condition of this ques- 
tion, or what was the object of the mission 
of Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, 
though he might think it right not to say 
another word about it at present, he should 
feel perfectly satisfied. But what he ap- 
prehended was, that no satisfactory answer 
could be given to the question he now felt 
it his duty to put to his noble Friend, be- 
cause it appeared that the transactions 
were all conducted in secret, and it was 
that very secrecy which made the subject 
so alarming. The general policy of this 
country and the Western States of Europe 
with regard to Turkey could not be al- 
tered. The interests of England in the 
Levant and the Turkish dominions were 
too extensive and too important to be 
abandoned by the Government of this 
country. He spoke not merely of com- 
mercial interests, although these were 
immense, but he said that the honour 
of this country was involved in the 
maintenance of the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Turkish empire, in a way 
which he was sure the people of this 
country, and the Parliament and Govern- 
ment of this country, could not fail cor- 
rectly to estimate. France, too, had an 
equal interest with ourselves in maintain- 
ing the Ottoman empire in its integrity and 
independence, and in not suffering the Sul- 
tan to be despoiled of territory or degraded 
in his position by other Powers. Further, 
the peace of Europe demanded it. And it 
was a curious phase in the history of hu- 
man affairs that the promotion of civilisa- 
tion and of civil and religious liberty was 
involved in the maintenance of the empire 
of Turkey. He contended that these ne- 
gotiations conducted in secrecy led to very 
great danger. The interests of France, 
and of England especially, were interests 
that could not be set aside; and if the 
period should arrive when an attempt was 
made at aggrandisement by any other great 
Power, at the expense of the independence 
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of the Sultan, he feared that Europe must 
be plunged into a general and terrible 
war. It was of the highest moment, 
therefore, that no negotiations should be 
rmitted to go on under the idea that, 
y the signature of this or that secret 
treaty, or the over-reaching of any par- 
ticular diplomatist, or the bringing of in- 
fluences to bear upon a particular Minis- 
ter of the Porte, or even upon the Grand 
Seignor himself, objects were to be secured 
which could not be attained by any Power 
without danger of despoiling the Sultan, and 
affecting the independence of the Turkish 
empire. He hoped that, in reference to 
these matters, the Governments of France 
and England would act cordially together. 
He had no reason as yet, and he hoped 
there might be none, to distrust the good 
feelings of the two Governments towards 
each other; and he had no reason, save 
those ominous appearances which the mis- 
sion of Prince Menschikoff presented, to 
distrust Russia. But if the intentions of 
that Power were honest, let them be fairly 
and openly declared; and sure he was that 
any declaration from the Emperor of Russia 
would be strictly and fairly carried out. He 
confessed, however, that he was at a loss to 
conceive for what fair purpose the mission of 
Prince Menschikoff was intended. He was 
not aware of any aggression on the part of 
Turkey; and he was not aware that she 
had been guilty of any breach of faith to- 
wards Russia. He wished to know whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government were in a 
position to furnish the House with informa- 
tion with regard to the events which had 
occurred at Constantinople; though he 
feared that full information could not be 
furnished by them; not on account of mere 
official discretion, but because full commu- 
nication had not passed between them and 
the other Governments of Europe. Upon 
this matter, as well as upon every other, he 
desired to see Russia in full and fair com- 
munication with the Governments of France 
and England; but if there were danger 
to the Turkish empire, he hoped, whether 
France had been hasty in taking one step 
or another, or a French Minister at Con- 
stantinople had at any moment been a little 
irritable and impatient, he trusted that the 
Government of this country and the Govern- 
ment of France would act together in cordial 
co-operation and understanding ; because if 
that co-operation and understanding were 
known and proclaimed, the peace of the 
world would be preserved. In conclusion 
he would ask whether Her Majesty’s Go- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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vernment could lay any information before 
the House respecting the state of affairs in 
Turkey, and the negotiations which it was 
said had been lately carried on between the 
Sublime Porte and certain great European 
Powers ? 

The Eart of CLARENDON: My 
Lords, my noble Friend has, to a certain 
extent, anticipated the answer that I shall 
give him, although ! think the grounds 
upon which he has anticipated that that 
answer would not be as explanatory as he 
would desire are not correct. It is not on 
account of any want of official or cordial 
understanding between Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment and the other Governments of 
Europe that I must decline to give him all 
the information that he requires; but be- 
cause some of those negotiations to which 
he has alluded are still pending; and al- 
though a portion of them may be said to 
be concluded, yet they have an intimate 
bearing on and relation to others which are 
not concluded; and I am sure your Lord- 
ships will agree with me when I say thata 
premature publication of them should not 
be made. But there is one subject upon 
which I may relieve some of the apprehen- 
sions which my noble Friend seems to en- 
tertain; and I can assure him of the en- 
tire concurrence of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the views he has expressed re- ‘ 
specting the maintenance of the inde , 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. Indeed, my Lords, I can fancy 
no greater calamity—none more likely to 
lead to a European war—none more cer- 
tain to dislocate all those ties by which the 
great Powers of Europe are now connected 
together, than the dismemberment of the 
Turkish empire. Therefore I think that 
the British Government are bound alike by 
the principles of sound policy, of national 
interest, and of international law, to uphold 
the Turkish empire; and I am happy to 
inform your Lordships that, in consequence 
of recent communications with the different 
Governments, we have received from them 
the most cordial and unreserved assurances, 
that, with respect to Turkey, their views 
and their policy are in perfect harmony 
with our own. I therefore think, my Lords, 
that Turkey has nothing to fear from ex- 
ternal aggression; nor do I think the dan- 
gers which threaten her from her internal 
weakness, great though they be, need 
threaten her destruction, provided that 
common ordinary prudence guides the 
councils of the Porte, and that a better 
policy and a more humane treatment are 
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adopted towards her Christian subjects; 
and it was with that object that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe was instructed to 
return to his post, and a special character 
was given to his mission, because it was 
thought that there was no man who, from 
his great abilities and long experience of 
Turkish affairs, was in the same favourable 

ition of offering advice to the Porte, 
and there was none from whom the Porte 
was s0 likely to receive such advice favour- 
ably. With respect to the*other point to 
which my noble Friend has alluded—the 
war in Montenegro—certainly, as he says, 
Montenegro was the seat of warlike opera- 
tions of an extensive character, and these 
warlike operations were not considered ad- 
visable by Her Majesty’s late Government 
any more than by the present. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Constantinople 
was, therefore, instructed by my noble 
Friend lately at the Foreign Office to re- 
present to the Porte that that expedition 
was likely to be prejudicial to the Porte, 
and to create a drain upon its financial 
and military resources. The same instruc- 
tions were repeated by my noble Friend, 
Lord J. Russell; but, nevertheless, the 
expedition was sent, a large army arrived 
in Montenegro, and was the subject of 
well-founded alarm to the Austrian Go- 
vernment. The Austrian Government 
fully admitted the dependence of Monte- 
negro upon Turkey; but they contended 
that the virtual independence of Montenegro 
had for nearly a century been almost un- 
disturbed and almost untouched, and they 
feared that the presence of a large Turkish 
army in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Austrian territories and of the Chris- 
tian subjects of Austria in those territories, 
might lead to great danger; the result was 
that the Austrian Government was obliged 
to have a considerable army on the frontiers 
to prevent the refugees from crossing over, 
and to guard against the excesses which 
might be expected to arise from a religious 
and fanatical war between Mussulmans and 
Christians. In consequence of this state 
of things the Austrian Government sent 
Prince Leiningen to Constantinople. It is 
true that that mission was somewhat of a 
peremptory character; and my noble Friend 
Lord John Russell communicated with the 
Austrian Government on the subject, and 
deprecated the use of any threatening lan- 
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they had no desire to interrupt their rela- 
tions with Turkey, still less to depart from 
their traditional policy of respect for the 
Ottoman empire. It had been stated that 
among the causes of compiaint against the 
Austrian Government was some demand 
in reference to the refugees; he must say, 
that having fully inquired into all the cir- 
cumstances, there was nothing in them 
to infringe any principle of international 
law, or that was inconsistent with the de- 
mand which one friendly Government might 
make upon another. With respect to the 
next point to which the noble Lord had 
alluded—namely, that after the embassy 
connected with the Montenegrin insurrec- 
tion, another matter arose in connexion 
with the French Government. Now the 
fact was, that this question occurred first 
in the order of time. It appeared that the 
Turkish Government, having no concern in 
the matter, and being desirous of pleasing 
both parties, as it too often happened, 
failed in pleasing either. The Turkish 
Government, having made to the French 
Government certain concessions in respect 
of the Holy Shrines which appeared to be 
inconsistent with previous concessions made 
to Russia, the Emperor of Russia, know- 
ing the great interest felt by the popula- 
tion in the East in respect to the Greek 
shrines, and regarding his own position in 
reference to that Church, determined upon 
sending Prince Menschikoff upon a special 
message in order to arrange this matter, 
and to place the question of the Holy 
Shrines upon a permanent footing. It was 
not for him to say that the Emperor of 
Russia was to be blamed for not making 
his intentions publicly known, or for not 
keeping the public informed in regard to 
his Envoy’s proceedings. There were, 
certainly, considerable naval and military 
preparations concurrent with the arrival 
of Prince Menschikoff at Constantinople, 
but the extent of those, he considered, had 
been greatly exaggerated. There had 
been no disguise whatever on the part of 
the Emperor of Russia as to his intentions 
in sending his Ambassador, and he showed 
no hesitation in answering any question 
the Government of this country thought 
proper to put to him. He (the Earl of 


Turkey. 


| Clarendon) could only say that Her Majes- 
|ty’s Government felt precisely the same 
| confidence as his noble Friend in the hon- 


guage, or any language which could lead ‘our and integrity of the Emperor of Russia. 
to a collision between the two countries.| When that Emperor gives his word as to 
This was responded to in a friendly spirit | what he is going to do, or not going to do, 


by the Austrian Government, who | 


Her Majesty’s Government would always 
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place reliance upon it. It appeared that 
within the last few days the public mind 
had been greatly excited by fresh and per- 
emptory demands said to have been made 
by Prince Menschikoff upon the Turkish 
Government, and such as were caleulated 
to excite alarm; but there, again, he had 
reason for supposing that the report was 
exaggerated. With respect to the fleet, 
it was well known that, after Prince Mens- 
chikoff’s arrival, Colonel Rose thought it 
right to advise Admira) Dundas to proceed 
with his fleet to the Dardanelles. The 
Admiral, however, did not think it expe- 
dient to comply with the advice, and the 
Government of this country considered that 
that gallant officer had excised a sound dis- 
cretion in so acting. He must say that as 
far as Colonel Rose was concerned, as he 
had not got the information possessed by 
our Government, it was not very unnatural 
that he should feel some fear, and should 
participate in that alarm, which the arrival 
of Prince Menschikoff had excited; and he 
had also reason to believe, although erro- 
neously, that Admiral Dundas was actually 
on the point of cruising with the fleet to- 
wards the East, and, therefore, in making 
that request, he had merely forestalled the 
intentions of Admiral Dundas. The French 
Government on that occasion thought pro- 
per to send their flect to the same quarter; 
but he could assure their Lordships that 
that matter did not originate in, nor had it 
led to any misunderstanding with, our Go- 
vernment, for between the French Govern- 
ment and the Government of this country 
there exists an entire concurrence of opin- 
ion in respect to the affairs of the East. 
Some exaggerated reports of recents events 
had been circulated within the last four 
days, which were calculated to excite alarm; 
but their Lordships would be pleased to hear 
that Her Majesty’s Government had re- 
cently received a despatch from Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, dated the day after his 
arrival at Constantinople, in which he gave 
them every reason to think that the views 
entertained by all parties upon the ques- 
tion were such as to ensure a satisfactory 
result. A telegraphic despatch was also 
received yesterday, which stated that up 
to the 14th inst. all was quiet at Constan- 
ninople. Having now given all the infor- 
mation which he thought it would be pru- 
dent to communicate, he could only assure 
their Lordships that he believed that as re- 
garded Turkey, there was no danger what- 
soever of the peace of Europe being dis- 
turbed, nor any prospect of the unanimity 


The Earl of Clarendon 
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which prevailed between this country and 
the other great Powers of Europe, as to 
the necessity of maintaining the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman empire, 
being interrupted. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, the statement 
of the noble Earl was reassuring, as far ag 
the now pending question between Russia 
and Turkey was concerned ; for he under. 
stood the noble Earl to state that such 
positive assurances had been given by the 
Emperor to this country on the subject of 
the extraordinary mission of Prince Mens. 
chikoff, that it was impossible, without 


breaking his word of honour, for the. 


Emperor to make any extravagant de. 
mand on Turkey. He (Lord Beaumont) 
would not doubt the plighted word of the 
Emperor Nicholas, although he admitted, 
that it was the avowed policy of our 
own Government which chiefly filled him 
with confidence that the interests of 
Turkey were perfectly safe. But there 
was a point touched on by the noble Earl 
on which, he thought, they ought to have 
further information and with regard to which 
he begged to differ from him, namely, when 
he spoke of Austria not having violated 
any international law in what she had done 
respecting Montenegro. He alluded not 
to what was passing, but what was passed, 
If the affair of the interference of the 
Austrian Government were concluded, he 
thought they were entitled to have the 
papers laid on the table of the House. 
They were entitled to know what was the 
result, if any ports which had been open 
to us were closed, and whether any coun- 
try had assumed an independence which it 
did not possess before. How stood the 
case of Montenegro? The people of Mon- 
tenegro were the subjects of the Porte, 
and they occupied themselves in robbing 
and murdering their fellow-subjects. The 
Sultan exercised his undoubted authority 
to suppress these infamous proceedings; 
and then Austria, a neighbouring and 
friendly Power, interfered to prevent him. 
If international law admitted such proceed- 
ings, we should have been justified in in- 
terfering in behalf of the Hungarians, and 
France would have had a right to interfere 
recently in behalf of the Milanese. Heknew it 
was of importance to Austria that no other 
foot should tread those shores, nor could 
she shut her eyes to the risk of another 
and more formidable Power meddling in 
the quarrel. She knew that the Vladika 
might appeal to Petersburgh, and it was 
perhaps on that account she interfered. 
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He admitted that the result was not so bad ! moderate, so just, and so reasonable—it 
as that which might have been expected appears to me to rest upon a principle so 
from an appeal to Russia; but the bare; sacred, and of such universal application— 
possibility that a much greater evil had that I confess I entertain a very sanguine 
been prevented by the interference with | hope that it will be favoured with your 
the Turkish Government which had taken | Lordships’ support; and I should feel still 
place, did not justify that interference. He! more sanguine of such a result if I could 
wished to ask the noble Lord if he had any | believe that your Lordships will eome to 
objection to lay upon the table any infor- the discussion of this question setting aside 


Clergy Reserves 


mation in his power with regard to the 
Austrian embassy to the Porte ? 

The Eart of CLARENDON could not 
at present say whether it would. be in his 
power to lay any papers of the kind re- 
ferred to upon their Lordships’ table, but 
he would do so if it were practicable, and 
conld be done without inconvenience to the 
public service. [He adhered to the opinion 
he had given that the Austrian Govern- 
ment had infringed no international law, 
for the terms in which the representations 
of the Austrian Minister were made fully 
bore him out. Austria did not impugn or 


deny any of the treaties that settled the 
sovereignty of Turkey over Montenegro, 
nor did Austria deny or dispute the autho- 
rity of the Turkish Government to punish 
the outrages in question; but the Austrian | 
Government took the same view as was 
taken by the late and present Government 


of this country, and by tlie Government of | 


France, as to the evils of sending so large 


a Mussulman force into the neighbourhood | 


of an excitable Christian population; and 


they only asked that the army should be | 
withdrawn, and that the status quo should | 


be restored as soon as the evildoers had 


been punished, and security taken against | 
@ repetition of the outrages complained | 


of. 

Lord BEAUMONT said, he felt much 
more satisfied after the explanation of the 
noble Earl. 


CLERGY RESERVES (CANADA) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Moved—That the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee. 

On Question, agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clause 1 read. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, be- 
fore the question is put, that this clause 
stand part of the Bill, I am desirous of 
haying the opportunity of submitting to 
your Lordships the Amendment of which 

have given notice, the effect of which I 
will now state. The Amendment of which 
I have given notice is one in itself so 


political and party considerations, and look- 
ing calmly at the different arguments offer- 
ed in favour of it, and will give it—I will 
not say an impartial, but also a judicial 
hearing. If your Lordships will consent 
to look at this question in your judicial 
character, you will find that rights. are 
infringed by this Bill, which it is your duty 
to protect, and which may be protected to 
a certain extent by the Amendment I am 
about to propose. That Amendment is so 
moderate that I fear I shall be open to the 
argument and answer, that the proposition 
I have to submit dees not come up to the 
realisation of the assertion of those rights. 
After the able and powerful speech of my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord St. Leo- 
nards), I confess I felt a doubt whether I 
should be justified in submitting an Amend- 
|ment that falls so far short of the strict 
claims of justice to the Protestant clergy 
of Canada; but I trust your Lordships will 
| give me credit, if I fall short of the asser- 
tion of the principle on which my Amend- 
'ment proceeds, for desiring not to meet 
the proposition of the Government by any 
factious opposition, or any extreme asser- 
| tion of my own opinions; but that I wished 
to find a*mode by which we, to a certain 
extent, might be able to reconcile the claim 
| of public principle with those objects which 
'the Government have in view in offering 
| to the Canadian Legislature powers larger 
than they have as yet possessed—and a 
| power which, if good policy were alone to 
| be considered, I should consider it right 
to say that they ought not to have. The 
effect of the Amendment will be to grant 
to the Colonial Legislature all that the Bill 
proposes to grant with regard to all the 
appropriations of the clergy reserves not 
| hitherto appropriated or allotted under the 
‘authority of grants of the Crown and Acts 
‘of Parliament for the specific use and be- 
nefit of the clergy of the several Churches 
in Canada. I do not propose, by my 
Amendment, to limit the powers which the’ 
Bill proposes to give to those prospective 
appropriations the policy of which I do not 
deny. I shall waive now all other con- 
siderations. I am content to rest the case 
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place reliance upon it. It appeared that 
within the last few days the public mind 
had been greatly excited by fresh and per- 
emptory demands said to have been made 
by Prince Menschikoff upon the Turkish 
Government, and such as were caleulated 
to excite alarm; but there, again, he had 
reason for supposing that the report was 
exaggerated. With respect to the fleet, 
it was well known that, after Prince Mens- 
chikoff’s arrival, Colonel Rose thought it 
right to advise Admiral Dundas to proceed 
with his fleet to the Dardanelles. The 
Admiral, however, did not think it expe- 
dient to comply with the advice, and the 
Government of this country considered that 
that gallant officer had excised a sound dis- 
cretion in so acting. He must say that as 
far as Colonel Rose was concerned, as he 
had not got the information possessed by 
our Government, it was not very unnatural 
that he should feel some fear, and should 
participate in that alarm, which the arrival 
of Prince Menschikoff had excited; and he 
had also reason to believe, although erro- 
neously, that Admiral Dundas was actually 
on the point of cruising with the fleet to- 
wards the East, and, therefore, in making 
that request, he had merely forestalled the 
intentions of Admiral Dundas. The French 
Government on that occasion thought pro- 
per to send their flect to the same quarter; 
but he could assure their Lordships that 
that matter did not originate in, nor had it 
led to any misunderstanding with, our Go- 
vernment, for between the French Govern- 
ment and the Government of this country 
there exists an entire concurrence of opin- 
ion in respect to the affairs of the East. 
Some exaggerated reports of recents events 
had been circulated within the last four 
days, which were calculated to excite alarm; 
but their Lordships would be pleased to hear 
that Her Majesty’s Government had re- 
cently received a despatch from Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, dated the day after his 
arrival at Constantinople, in which he gave 
them every reason to think that the views 
entertained by all parties upon the ques- 
tion were such as to ensure a satisfactory 
result. A telegraphic despatch was also 
received yesterday, which stated that up 
to the 14th inst. all was quiet at Constan- 
ninople. Having now given all the infor- 
mation which he thought it would be pru- 
dent to communicate, he could only assure 
their Lordships that he believed that as re- 
garded Turkey, there was no danger what- 
soever of the peace of Europe being dis- 
turbed, nor any prospect of the unanimity 


The Earl of Clarendon 
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which prevailed between this country and 
the other great Powers of Europe, as to 
the necessity of maintaining the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman empire, 
being interrupted. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, the statement 
of the noble Earl was reassuring, as far ag 
the now pending question between Russia 
and Turkey was concerned; for he under. 
stood the noble Earl to state that such 
positive assurances had been given by the 
Emperor to this country on the subject of 
the extraordinary mission of Prince Mens. 
chikoff, that it was impossible, without 
breaking his word of honour, for the 
Emperor to make any extravagant de 
mand on Turkey. He (Lord Beaumont) 
would not doubt the plighted word of the 
Emperor Nicholas, although he admitted, 
that it was the avowed policy of our 
own Government which chiefly filled him 
with confidence that the interests of 
Turkey were perfectly safe. But there 
was a point touched on by the noble Earl 
on which, he thought, they ought to have 
further information and with regard to which 
he begged to differ from him, namely, when 
he spoke of Austria not having violated 
any international law in what she had done 
respecting Montenegro. He alluded not 
to what was passing, but what was passed. 
If the affair of the interference of the 
Austrian Government were concluded, he 
thought they were entitled to have the 
papers laid on the table of the House, 
They were entitled to know what was the 
result, if any ports which had been open 
to us were closed, and whether any coun- 
try had assumed an independence which it 
did not possess before. How stood the 
case of Montenegro? The people of Mon- 
tenegro were the subjects of the Porte, 
and they occupied themselves in robbing 
and murdering their fellow-subjects. The 
Sultan exercised his undoubted authority 
to suppress these infamous proceedings; 
and then Austria, a neighbouring and 
friendly Power, interfered to prevent him. 
If international law admitted such proceed- 
ings, we should have been justified in in- 
terfering in behalf of the Hungarians, and 
France would have had a right to interfere 
recently in behalf ofthe Milanese. Heknewit 
was of importance to Austria that no other 
foot should tread those shores, nor could 
she shut her eyes to the risk of another 
and more formidable Power meddling it 
the quarrel. She knew that the Viadika 
might appeal to Petersburgh, and it was 
perhaps on that account she interfered. 
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He admitted that the result was not so bad ! moderate, so just, and so reasonable—it 
as that which might have been expected | appears to me to rest upon a principle so 
from an appeal to Russia; but the bare sacred, and of such universal application— 
possibility that a much greater evil had that I confess I entertain a very sanguine 
been prevented by the interference with hope that it will be favoured with your 
the Turkish Government which had taken | Lordships’ support; and I should feel still 
place, did not justify that interference. He | more sanguine of such a result if I could 
wished to ask the noble Lord if he had any | believe that your Lordships will come to 
objection to lay upon the table any infor- | the discussion of this question setting aside 
mation in his power with regard to the political and party considerations, and look- 
Austrian embassy to the Porte ? | ing calmly at the different arguments offer- 

The Eart of CLARENDON could not! ed in favour of it, and will give it—I will 
at present say whether it would be in his/ not say an impartial, but also a judicial 
power to lay any papers of the kind re-| hearing. If your Lordships will consent 
ferred to upon their Lordships’ table, but | to look at this question in your judicial 
he would do so if it were practicable, and | character, you will find that rights. are 
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conld be done without inconvenience to the | 
public service. Ie adhered to the opinion 

he had given that the Austrian Govern- 

ment had infringed no international law, | 
for the terms in which the representations 
of the Austrian Minister were made fully 
bore him out. Austria did not impugn or 
deny any of the treaties that settled the 
sovereignty of Turkey over Montenegro, 
nor did Austria deny or dispute the autho- 
rity of the Turkish Government to punish 
the outrages in question; but the Austrian | 
Government took the same view as was) 
taken by the late and present Government | 
of this country, and by the Government of | 
France, as to the evils of sending so large | 
a Mussulman force into the neighbourhood 

of an excitable Christian population; and | 
they only asked that the army should be | 
withdrawn, and that the status quo should | 
be restored as soon as the evildoers had 

been punished, and security taken against | 
. repetition of the outrages complained 

of, 
Lord BEAUMONT said, he felt ys 
more satisfied after the explanation of the | 
noble Earl. 





CLERGY RESERVES (CANADA) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Moved—That the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee. 

On Question, agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clause 1 read. 


The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, be-' 


fore the question is put, that this clause 
stand part of the Bill, I am desirous of 
haying the opportunity of submitting to 
your Lordships the Amendment of which 
I have given notice, the effect of which I 
will now state. The Amendment of which 
I have given notice is one in itself so 


infringed by this Bill, which it is your duty 

to protect, and which may be protected to 

a certain extent by the Amendment I am 

about to propose. That Amendment is so 

moderate that I fear I shall be open to the 

argument and answer, that the proposition 

I have to submit dces not come up to the 

realisation of the assertion of those rights. 

After the able and powerful speech of my 

noble and learned Friend (Lord St. Leo- 

nards), I confess I felt a doubt whether I 

should be justified in submitting an Amend- 

ment that falls so far short of the strict 
claims of justice to the Protestant clergy 
of Canada; but I trust your Lordships will 
give me credit, if I fall short of the asser- 
tion of the principle on which my Amend- 
ment proceeds, for desiring not to meet 
the proposition of the Government by any 
factious opposition, or any extreme asser- 

tion of my own opinions; but that I wished 
to find a*mode by which we, to a certain 
extent, might be able to reconcile the claim 
of public principle with those objects which 
the Government have in view in offering 
to the Canadian Legislature powers larger 
than they have as yet possessed—and a 
power which, if good policy were alone to 
| be considered, I should consider it right 
‘to say that they ought not to have. The 
‘effect of the Amendment will be to grant 
to the Colonial Legislature all that the Bill 
| proposes to grant with regard to all the 
appropriations of the clergy reserves not 
| hitherto appropriated or allotted under the 
‘authority of grants of the Crown and Acts 
of Parliament for the specific use and be- 
nefit of the clergy of the several Churches 
in Canada. I do not propose, by my 
Amendment, to limit the powers which the* 
Bill proposes to give to those prospective 
appropriations the policy of which I do not 
deny. I shall waive now all other con- 
siderations. I am content to rest the case 
\ 
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on the assumption only that it will be wise | 
or desirable on the ground of policy to} 
give the Colonial Legislature an absolute | 
control over the existing revenues of the | 
Churches of England and Scotland; and 
all I ask is, that the operation of the Bill 
be not, as it ought not to be, made retro- 
spective. The noble Earl (Earl Grey), 
who has had long experience in the colo- 
nial department of the Government, and 
who may be considered the original author 
of this measure, stated that this Amend- 
ment, if carried, would as effectually de- 
stroy the object of the Bill as if it were 
rejected upon the second reading. I must 
demur to that statement, and I propose to 
show to your Lordships the practical dis- 
tinction between these two courses. By 
the Amendment, I propose the Colonial 
Legislature will be left in the absolute 
disposal of those hitherto unappropriated 
lands of the clergy, amounting to no less 
than 1,500,000 acres, and to the value of 
430,0001.; of which one-half is by the 
existing law absolutely tied up and with- 
drawn from any control of the Colonial 
Legislature. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Newcastle) who moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill, stated that the measure in 
effect would only restore to the Legislature 
of Canada the power which the Legisla- 


ture of Upper Canada possessed under the 


Constitutional Act of 1791. The noble 
Duke will pardon me if I say that he is 
mistaken. The Bill as amended in the 
way I propose, ‘will give to the united Le- 
gislature all the powers, and more than 
all the powers, the Legislature of Upper 
Canada ever possessed under the Act of 
1791. The Act of 1791 gave to the Co- 
lonial Legislature the power to vary and 
repeal the provisions of the Act in regard 
to the endowment of the Protestant clergy,’ 
subject to this control—this most impor- 
tant control, and more important in those 
days than in the present—that no altera- 
tion could be made by the Colonial Legis- 
lature, or could be assented to by the 
Crown, until the Bill for that purpose had 
lain on the table of both Houses of Par- 
liament for thirty days, each House having 
the power to interpose by an address to 
the Crown, praying Her Majesty not to 
give Iler assent to the Bill. So that to 
each House was left a practical veto upon 
the disposal of those clergy reserves. I 
do not say whether such a veto was wise 
or not; but I think that such a control 
was more fitting for the days in which it 
was enacted, and the then state of the 
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colony, than it is at the present day, | 
do not think it desirable to maintain ap 

longer over the Legislature of the colony 
any special control by way of veto. But 
the Bill, as I proposed to amend it, dogs 
away with that restriction, and gives to 
the local Legislature the power of dealing 
in prospective with the clergy reserves, | 
assert that this was all the power ever pos. 
sessed by the Legislature of Upper Canada 
under the Act of 1791. I do not make 
this assertion without being supported by 
high authority. This very point has been 
submitted to the opinion of the Judges of 
England, and they are unanimously, and 
without a single dissentient voice, of opi- 
nion that the powers given by that Act to 
the Colonial Legislature were purely pro- 
spective and not retrospective. They 
say— 

“We are all of opinion that the effect of the 

41st section of the statute is prospective only, 
and that the power thereby given to the Legis. 
lative Council and Assembly of either of the pro- 
vinces cannot be extended to affect lands which 
have been already allotted and appropriated un- 
der former grants; for the manifest import of the 
41st section appears to us to be limited to this— 
namely, ‘the varying or repealing the provisions 
respecting the allotment and appropriation of 
lands,’ and not to comprehend ‘the varying or 
repealing allotments or appropriations which have 
been already made under provisions of the Act, 
while such provisions continued unrepealed and 
in full force.’ ” 
Therefore I think I am justified in the 
position with which I set out, that if this 
Bill should pass with the Amendment I 
propose, it will give to the Canadian Le- 
gislature not only all the power previously 
possessed, but more power than was ever 
possessed by the Legislature of Upper Ca- 
nada under the Act of 1791. But it is 
undoubtedly true that the Act of 1840 
limited, in regard to the Colonial Legis- 
lature, the powers conferred on the Le- 
gislature of Upper Canada by the Act of 
1791. It will be necessary to call atten- 
tion to the circumstances under which that 
Act of 1840 was passed. The course of 
proceeding of the Government in regard 
to this Bill before the House, has been 
marked, I must say, by considerable vacil- 
lation and uncertainty, not to say insin- 
cerity of purpose. The Bill appears to 
have been introduced without sufficient 
consideration or knowledge of facts. The 
noble Duke, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
in a despatch to Lord Elgin, dated March 
24, 1853, said— 

“At the time when this provision of the Bill 
was adopted, I was not aware of any peculiar cir- 
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cumstances connected with the introduction of 
the guarantee clause into the Act of 1840 which 
should take that clause out of the ordinary case 
of similar enactments.” 


Now I do not wish to expect too much of 
the noble Duke, but it seems to me only 
reasonable that he should take the trouble 
to satisfy himself of the circumstances un- 
der which the Act of 1840 was passed, and 
what peculiar assurances were held out to 
justify the assent of Parliament to that 
Bill. In this despatch the noble Duke 
refers to the debate in the House of Com- 
mons of July 6, 1840. With reference to 
that debate, it is contended by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Grey) that no compact 
had taken place at that time. Now who 
were the contracting parties to the under- 
standing come to in 1840, when this Bill 
was passed, which was to prevent the 
necessity for future legislation on this sub- 
ject? 1 will not stop to inquire into the 
precise meaning of the word ‘‘ compact.” 
But the noble Duke, in his despatch to 
Lord Elgin of the 24th of March, 1853, 
admits that there was an understanding 
upon the subject of the Act of 1840 be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Ministers on the one 
hand, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
representing the Protestant Church in the 
colony, on the other. I will not go the 
length of saying that it is possible for any 
public man to enter into any undertaking 
by which all future Parliaments should be 
bound; but I say it is a very strong case, 
when a Minister of the Crown in 1840 in- 
troduces a Bill, which he carries through 
the House of Commons and Parliament on 
a specific understanding or compact that 
that Bill embodies particular provisions, 
and that these provisions are inserted at 
the request and to obtain the assent of 
those who were in a condition to have 
successfully resisted it, and when in the 
passing of the Bill the successful issue of 
another great question depended—namely, 
the union of two provinces— when the 
same Minister who made the proposition 
twelve years ago now repudiates that agree- 
ment and rejects that portion of it which 
was introduced under that solemn under- 
standing or compact—it is, I say, a very 
strong case; and the noble Duke has re- 
ferred to the conversations that had taken 
place upon the subject in the House of 
Commons in 1840; and I must now refer 
your Lordships to the sanction under which 
the Act of 1840 was passed. It appears 
that on the 6th of July, 1840, Lord John 
Russell said— 
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“Te had now to state to the House that an- 
other proposition had been made to him, the full 
particulars of which he had not yet seen, but 
which he was told was likely to obtain the assent 
of those who had the most right to represent the 
Church of England in Parliament, and who had 
communicated with some members of the colonial 
committee of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, and he understood that they consid- 
ered it perfectly fair and just towards the Church 
of Scotland. The proposition was to this effeet-— 
it was founded on the opinion of the Judges which 
had been given in the other House of Parliament 
with respect to the clergy reserves.” —[3 Hansard, 
lv. 464, 465.] 


The noble Lord then proceeds to refer to 
the general acquiescence which the House 
had shown to the measure, notwithstand- 
ing the strong adverse opinions expressed 
by some important men, amongst others 
by the late lamented Duke (the Duke of 
Wellington), who, though he had strong 
objections to the measure, yet gave it his 
sanction and support in consideration of 
the proposed modifications. Lord Syden- 
ham stated, that unless a final arrange- 
ment were made in regard to the clergy 
reserves, the measure of the union would 
be rather a curse than a blessing. But 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) again 
goes on to say— 


“ He could not but refer to these circum- 
stances, and he would be most unwilling, when 
another question was introduced relative to Ca- 
nada, not to endeavour to obtain for it something 
of the same general assent. He should be anxious 
to send to the Canadas the measures of the union 
and of the clergy reserves, not only by the au- 
thority of the Government, but with the general 
consent of the whole House. He could not per- 
suade himself that any person deeply and exten- 
sively considering the whole interests of Canada 
would disappoint the hopes which were enter- 
tained, that in the present Session we shall be 
able to settle the affairs of Canada, Though one 
measure may be preferred to another—though he 
was not prepared to say that another measure 
might not be better than the union of the Ca- 
nadas—yet it would be most dangerous to induce 
in Canada a belief that the Legislature were not 
acting upon any settled plan with respect to that 
province, but with capricious and party views. 
Believing this to be the case, and feeling that he 
should be responsible if in Canada parties should 
make it an excuse that one Church had been 
treated with undue favour rather than another, 
yet, feeling the greater responsibility if he op- 
posed any obstacle on his part to the settlement 
of a question on which the welfare of Canada de- 
pended, he should move, on Thursday next, in the 
form of an Amendment, the propositions which he 
had detailed. Though they were not the propo- 
sitions which he might think the best, yet, con- 
sidering that those who had made them had con- 
ceded much of their own opinions as to what they 
think due to the Church of England in making 
these propositions, he should willingly accept them 
in the way he proposed, and offer them to the con- 
sideration of the House.” —[3 Hansard, lv. 467.] 
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Now, there is the offer—there is the rea- 
son assigned, and there is the statement 
made by a leading Member of the Govern- 
ment in his place in Parliament. And 
here is the mode in which it was received 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, to whose high 
authority I think that many of the noble 
Lords opposite would be willing to defer. 
That late right hon. Baronet undoubtedly 
accepted the measure as a compact, and 
he was ready, on the part of the Church, 
to give his general concurrence to the mea- 
sure, providing these provisions to which I 
have referred were inserted. On that oc- 
casion the late Sir Robert Peel said— 


‘‘ With respect to the clergy reserves, I hope 
that this measure will be discussed in the same 
spirit as the union of the Canadas—and I would 
appeal to the House if it could be asserted, of the 
propositions made to the noble Lord, and by him 
to the House, that the Church of England had 
been governed by a rigid adherence to its own 
interests. I think that the proposition made by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, distinguished as 
well for his high station as for his moderation, 
comes recommended by justice as well as forbear- 
ance. On the part of the Church of England all 
obstacles are removed from the disposal of the 
whole of the reserve lands. The Chureh secks 
not to reserve to herself any of these lands. After 
the decision of the Judges the Chureh of Seotland 
is admitted to the same right as the Church of 
England; and the only difference which exists is, 
the difference arising from the number of adherents 
which belong to each. With this proposition, ac- 
quiesced in by the two Churches, permitting the 
sale of the whole of the reserve lands, with the 
guarantee in perpetuity of the present amount 
with one-third of the proceeds of the future sale, 
that is a proposal recommended by its intrinsic 
importance as well as by its justice and modera- 
tion. It would be unfortunate indeed if this ques- 
tion should remain unsettled. It is to me a source 
of the greatest satisfaction that the noble Lord 
acquiesces in the proposal made by the Church of 
England. In acceding to that proposal I think 
the noble Lord has acted wisely, and I sincerely 
hope that this measure will be discussed in the 
same spirit as the question of the union, and I trust 
that the two measures will pass in to a law with the 
general concurrence of the House, and by doing so 
be the foundation of a happy relation between 
this country and Canada.”—[3 Hansard, lv, 468.] 


Now upon that understanding, and upon 
that declaration, made by the leader of the 
Government in the House of Commons, 
and adopted by Sir Robert Peel, and the 
noble Lord speaking in the name and by the 
authority of the Churches of England and 
Scotland—it was under those cireumstan- 
ces that the Act was passed as a final settle- 
ment of the question of the clergy reserves 
—that Act which we are now called upon 
to reverse by the adoption of a measure 
which is retrospective in its principle. I 
would now recall to your Lordships the 
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circumstances under which that compaet 
or understanding was come to; and though 
I do not carry my argument so far ag 
to say that those circumstances deprive 
all future Parliaments of the legislative 
power of dealing with the enactment of 
1840, yet I do say that with the statesmen 
who proposed, and the Government which 
carried it, its conditions and its powers 
ought to be sacred and inviolable. So long 
as the party for whose benefit and for 
whose interest the provisions were inserted, 
were willing to waive any objection which 
they might have entertained to any altera, 
tion in the enactments, Parliament and 
Government might, with some species of 
justification, have modified the Bill; but if 
you deal with this measure in any other 
way, then you leave Parliament open to 
the imputation of passing an Act ona 
mere pretended principle, which is not to 
be borne out in practice, but to be thrown 
over when your purpose is attained. And 
yet, my Lords, what were the provisions of 
the Act of 1840? There has been some 
confusion with regard to this subject, as to 
a point of the question to which I shall 
have to refer—namely, as to the temporary 
or permanent character of the endowments, 
My Lords, it has no doubt been a matter 
for no little consideration amongst such of 
your Lordships as have not previously di- 
rected your attention to it, how it happened 
that on the passing of the Act of 1840 it 
was ordained that payments to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood should form a charge 
—a primary charge—on funds devoted by 
Act of Parliament to the maintenance of 
Protestant clergymen. Now, my Lords, 
let it be well observed that it was not until 
the Act of 1840 that this charge was 
made—for previous to that Act the casual 
and territorial revenues of the Crown in 
Canada were under the absolute and un- 
controlled dominion of the Crown, and 
were applied as the Crown thought fit, 
without being in any way liable to be 
interfered with by the Colonial Legisla- 
ture; but out of those casual and ter- 
ritorial revenues the Crown was in the 
habit of granting certain allowances to 
certain ministers of religion, partly in aid 
of the clergy reserves and of the Protes- 
tant Chureh, and partly in favour of the 
Roman Catholics and other bodies of dis- 
senting clergymen. These payments rest- 
ed upon the will of the Crown, and, 4s 
stated in the Act of 1840, they were pay- 
ments which were annually made from 
the casual and territorial revenues of the 
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Crown ; but of course being so made by the 
free pleasure of the Crown they could have 
no binding force, except so far as the per- 
sonal obligations of the Crown were con- 
cerned, towards the individuals who were 
in the habit of receiving these aids. But 
upon the passing of the Act of 1840, the 
easual and territorial revenues of the Crown 
were made over to the local Legislature, 
in return for the appropriation of the civil 
list to the Crown; but they were made 
over subject to the continuance of such 


payments as they had hitherto been liable | 


to by the previous Acts of the Crown. 
When the casual and territorial revenues 


were merged in the general revenue of the | 


Crown, the Act of the same year, chap. 


78, was passed regulating the clergy re- 


serves, and then for the first time a provi- 
sion was inserted making those grants, to 
which the faith of the Crown was pledged, 
a first charge upon the clergy reserves, 


subject to the condition that if those re- | 


serves were insufficient to meet those 
charges, then those who were in the habit 
of receiving them should receive compensa- 


tion out of the casual and territorial re- | 


venue surrendered to the local Legislature. 
So far, therefore, the provision was of a 


temporary character made to mect a tem- | 


porary arrangement entered into on the 
part of the Crown, and therefore, strictly 
speaking, limited to the parties who had 
previously been in the receipt of those 


monies. But when you come to deal with | 


the subsequent part of the question, then 
there is no such limitation as that whieh 


has been suggested, and has often been | 


confounded with a provision in this Bill, by 
which the funds are distributed, and the 
clergy reserves were appropriated for ever 
to the purposes of the Church of England 


and the Chureh of Scotland. They were ap- | 
propriated under certain provisions, whieh | 


made a new distribution of these revenues, 


and to which I will beg to call your Lord- | 


ships’ attention, inasmuch as they had an 


important bearing upon the Amendment | 


which I am about to submit, making as 


they do a broad distinction in the manner | 


of dealing, retrospectively and prospec- 
tively, with existing revenues, and those 
Which should thereafter be realised. My 
Lords, the Act of 1791 maintains a disine- 
tion between the retrospective and prospec- 
tive character of the reserves—a distinetion 


still maintained by the Act of 1840; and in| 


dealing with the proceeds of the sales here- 
after to be realised, it sedulously maintains 
and upholds the right of the Churches of 
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| England and Scotland to the possession 
and enjoyment of the whole of the revenue 
which had been realised previous to the 
| passing of the Act of 1840, inasmuch as 
the local Legislature had not the right— 
though it might have the power—to deprive 
| those bodies of property which had been 
‘legally vested in them. My Lords, I pro- 
pose in this Amendment to take precisely 
the same course. I propose, in 1853, to 
follow out the same principle which the 
Government of the day did in 1840; and 
I even propose to do so much further and 
‘more liberally towards the colonists. I 
propose, with regard to all future appro- 
priations, to give to the Colonial Legisla- 
ture a control, not over one-half, but abso- 
lutely over the whole of them; but I 
propose, with regard to those endowments 
which were sanctioned and confirmed by 
‘the grant of the Crown and authority of 
the Legislature, by being vested in the 
public funds—by the nomination of trus- 
tees for their administration—that their 
annual destination should be unaltered— 
for I must most earnestly impress upon 
your Lordships that in exercising the power 
| —though the right is not with you—of 
alienating these funds, you strike at the 
very root of all settled property in the 
colony. Now, what is the intention of the 
Government with regard to the finality of 
their arrangements, or with regard to the 
permanency of the endowments? My 
Lords, Lord John Russell on a former oe- 
_easion used this language :— 


J « Now, the proposition which I wish to mention 


to the House proposes to deal differently with 
those lands that have been sold under the Act of 
1827 (the 7 & 8 Geo. IV.) from the manner in 
which it is proposed to deal with the other parts 
of the clergy reserves. It is proposed that one- 
| fourth, or rather the proceeds of that one-fourth 
which has already been sold, shall be given abso- 
| lutely to the Chureh of England and the Chureh 
of Scotland, in the proportion of two to one; that 
| is, being divided into three equal parts, two of 
those parts shall be given to the Church of Eng- 
land; and one to the Church of Scotland.”—[3 
Hansard, \v. 464.] 

My Lords, I would ask you, could words 
express in a more clear and emphatic man- 
ner that the arrangement then proposed 
was one not to be altered at the mere ca- 
price or pleasure of Parliament—not one 
merely concerning interests of individuals, 
but one which gave absolutely—gave the 
inalienable possession and property in these 
reserves to the Churches of England and 
Scotland? My Lords, his Lordship then, 
in the speech from which I have quoted, 
proceeded to say— 
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“It is proposed, further, with regard to the re- 
maining three-fourths of the clergy reserves, that 
they shall be divided into two equal parts; of 
which one shall be given to the Church of England 
and Church of Scotland, and the other part be left 
at the disposal of the Governor and Executive 
Council of Canada, for the purpose of religious 
worship and instruction generally.” 


Now, my Lords, following that announce- 
ment of the noble Lord, an Act of Parlia- 
ment.was passed—the 3 & 4 Vict., c. 78 
—by which the revenues were so appropri- 
ated, and I beg your Lordships to listen to 
the terms in which they were so appropri- 
ated. I should here state to your Lord- 
ships a remarkable fact, that, so far from 
these funds being at any time previously 
under the control of the local Legislature, 
it was not until the year 1827 that permis- 
sion was given to invest the proceeds of the 
sales in any other funds than those of this 
country; for in 1827, for the first time, 
upon the representation being made as to 
the low rate of interest in England and the 
high rate of interest in the colony, that se- 
curity was taken away, and for the first 
time power was given to invest the pro- 
ceeds of the sales in the colonial funds, in- 
stead of in those of this country. Now, 
my Lords, I would ask—after the statement 
of this fact, that permission had actually to 
be sought for the investment of the pro- 
ceeds of lands sold in Canada in other than 
the British funds—I ask what shadow of 
ground or colour of pretext can there be 
for the Colonial Legislature maintaining 
their uncontrolled right to dispose of these 
funds? And, my Lords, if under the 
sanction of Parliament these proceeds 
were subsequently invested by the Colonial 
Legislature in colonial funds, will your 
Lordships give ‘your assent to such a 
monstrous proposition as to deelare that 
the mere fact of investment in the colo- 
nial funds can create any difference as 
to their ownership or proprietorship? The 
third clause of the Bill provides, as I 
have already mentioned, for the discharge 
in the first instance out of the clergy re- 
serves already realised of those charges 
with regard to which the faith of the Crown 
was pledged, and that if the funds should 
be insufficient, the balance should be de- 
frayed out of the casual and territorial 
revenues of the Crown in the province of 
Canada. Then comes the application of the 
residue of the fund. By the fourth clause, 
as soon as the fund should exceed the 
amount of the stipends and allowances 
which at that time were charged in favour 
of the clergy of the Church ‘of England 
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and the Church of Scotland, then a proviso 
is made for sanctioning the disposal of the 
reserve lands and the appropriation of the 
proceeds for the purposes of the Churches 
of England and Scotland, and the share 
allotted and appropriated to each of the 
said Churches is made payable by the 
Receiver General of the province, by war. 
rant from the Governor, in favour, not of 
this or that individual, nor of this or that 
incumbent, but of certain bodies named 
in the Bill, who were to act as trustees— 
namely, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts on the part of 
the Church of England, and of a Board of 
nine Commissioners to be elected by the 
synod or synods of the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada in connexion with the Church 
of Scotland. Now, my Lords, under the 
provisions of that Act, and at that pe- 
riod, the particular sum to be divided be. 
tween the Church of England and the 
Church of Scotland amounted to 20,0001. 
or 25,000/.; and, as I have already stated, 
a further sum was calculated to be pro- 
duced reaching to 430,0002. Well, then, 
my Lords, what I ask your Lordships to 
do is to affirm the proposition made by 
Lord John Russell in 1840, that the fund 
actually placed in the hands of trustees 
for these respective bodies—funds appro- 
priated under the sanction of Acts of 
Parliament—shall be maintained sacred 
and inviolable in favour of those persons 
whose property they have now become. 
My Lords, suppose the case to have been, 
that the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, having regard to the future 
endowment of the Church of England in 
Canada, had at that remarkable period 
purchased a portion of the waste lands of 
Canada, and that subsequently, when, as 
the noble Duke opposite has said, addi- 
tional value was given to the lands by 
proper cultivation and industry of the in- 
habitants—suppose the Society had thought 
fit to sell the land again, and to invest the 
proceeds in the English or colonial funds; 
in such a case can any one be prepared to 
contend that the proceeds of such a sale, 
so effected by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, if invested in the 
public funds, could be dealt with, with any 
show or shadow of justice, by the Colonial 
or the Imperial Legislature; or that, be- 
cause the lands so purchased or disposed 
of had been increased in value by the 
labour or industry of the people of Canada, 
therefore the Legislature of Canada could 
appropriate the money derived therefrom, 
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and afterwards invested? Well, my Lords, 
there is no dispute as to the right of the 
Crown to grant the land in question— 
there is no dispute as to the fact of the 
Crown having granted those lands, neither 
is there a dispute as to the fact of Parlia- 
ment having sanctioned their disposal and 
ihe application of the revenue for the pur- 

se of making permanent provision for 
the Churches of England and Scotland, 
and having for that purpose constituted a 
body of the trustees to administer those 
funds. And, my Lords, I dwell upon this 
point because I feel it is one of the deepest 
and most vital interest—it is a question 
which touches not a wretched 5,0001. or 
20,0001. a year, but a question which goes 
to the very foundation of all property 
yested in corporate bodies. And, my 
Lords, here I cannot help adverting to a 
declaration which fell from a noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Grey), and in which I am 
sure, my Lords, you will be slow to coin- 
cide—and it is a doctrine which flows 
naturally from the adoption of the present 
Bill—that there was no such thing as the 
permanence of interests in the case of 
property invested in the Church of Eng- 
land; that the Church was dependent on 
the State; that its revenues were at the 
absolute disposal of the State; and that 
it was perfectly at the option of the 
State at any time to take and appro- 
priate to any purposes whatever the 
revenues and property of that Church. 
My Lords, it appears to me that that 
declaration of the noble Earl is entirely 
consistent with—in fact, it may be ac- 
counted as a corollary to—the measure of 
the Government, should your Lordships be 
induced to adopt it. My Lords, if you 
should pass this Bill, enabling the Legis- 
lature of Canada to deal retrospectively 
with the already realised revenue and pro- 
perty of the Church, I say you are laying 
down practically a principle which I defy 
you to prevent being extended further, so 
as to be brought to bear against the reve. 
nues of the Church of England in this 
country, but still more against the reve- 
nues of the Church in Ireland. Nay, my 
Lords, I defy you to prevent the principle 
being extended even further, and being made 
to reach to every corporate body, to every 
body, with a permanent succession; for, 
pass this Bill, and you will deal with them 
henceforward as merely a body of indi- 
viduals, whose single and personal rights 
being satisfied, Parliament will consider 
itself perfectly entitled to deal with the 
temainder of their property as they may 
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please. But, my Lords, the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Grey), on a former occasion, 
eited your Lordships a great authority—a 
great constitutional authority, no less than 
that of wise King Henry VIII.—as par- 
ticipating in his view of the position in 
which the State stands in reference to the 
property of the Church, and as one who 
had not hesitated to carry those views into 
effect by alienating the property of the 
Church. Now, although, my Lords, I am 
not going to enter the lists in favour of 
that Royal personage, I certainly must 
confess that, though I do not cavil with 
the noble Earl in his assertion that Henry 
had enacted a transference of funds from 
one Church to another, I do not think that 
he is correct in the historical view of the 
transaction which he has enunciated. The 
noble Earl spoke of Henry VIII. as hav- 
ing transferred the funds of one Church 
to another; and in the same breath the 
noble Earl charged me with having bribed 
the landlords of Ireland by the sacrifice of 
the Church property. Now, my Lords, if 
he had said that Henry VIII. had bribed 
the principal nobles of this country—that 
he had bribed a large part of his followers 
by transferring a portion of those funds— 
not to another Church, but—to laymen in 
his favour, while being more accurate in 
his historical enunciations, he might have 
found a more correct parallel to the impu- 
tation which he has cast upon me. My 
Lords, the noble Earl referred to a Bill 
which I had the honour of introducing, 
and to which I look back—notwithstanding 
all the personal attacks levelled against me 
at the time—I look back upon, I say, with 
every feeling of satisfaction, believing as I 
do that that measure, in conjunction with 
another which followed it a short time after- 
wards, has proved the means of preserving 
inviolate the property of the Irish Church; 
preserving in peace and safety the enjoy- 
ment of its possessions to the present time at 
all events; but how much longer, my Lords, 
should you be induced to recognise the 
principle of this Bill, it would be rash to 
speculate upon. My Lords, it is certainly 
true that I advised the Crown to diminish 
the number of the Irish bishops; and it is 
true that about the same time I relieved the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants—after all the 
great majority of the people of Ireland— 
from the payment which they were called 
upon to make in aid of the funds which 
had been appropriated to the Church in 
Ireland—at the same time I relieved the 
people from the payment of those first 
fruits which were appropriated in Ireland 
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the grounds upon which I assented to the 
sale of a portion of them—namely, not be. 


Parliament to impose in lieu of that first cause I would alienate, but because I wish. 
'ed to improve the value of the remainder 
ees; and out of the sums so derived was | 
created a fund for the purpose—a purpose | 


penny and first fruits, a tax upon benefi- 


which has been answered effectually—of 
ncreasing the incomes of small livings in 
Ireland, and increasing the means at the 
disposal of the poorer clergy, as well as 
making a more effectual and a better 
provision for them. But, my Lords, in 
that Bill no bribery, no offer, no advantage 
of any kind whatsoever was held out to the 
landed proprietors of Ireland. And, my 
Lords, let me, before I quit the topic intro- 
duced into this discussion by the noble 
Earl opposite—let me remind you that a 
new generation has now sprung up around 
us which know not the Appropriation Clause 
—but I have, I am sure, little wish to re- 
vive the forgotten discusions of a period 
now long gone by. Well, now, my Lords, 
it becomes necessary for me to notice the 
only statement of which I have to com- 
plain in the able statement of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Neweastle). My Lords, 
the noble Duke, the other evening, made 
a quotation from a speech of mine to prove 
that I was in favour of the alienation of 


the clergy reserves—a speech made twenty 
years ago, in support of a proposition of 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, in 1827, for the sale 


of the reserves. [The Duke of NewcastLe 
was understood to dissent.] Well, my 
Lords, I will only say that the noble Duke 
quoted so much of my speech as would 
prove I entertained certain objections to 
the clergy reserves, though he did not 
quote the paragraph immediately following, 
and which would have made elear to your 
Lordships the grounds on which these ob- 
jections rested. Those grounds, your Lord- 
ships would have seen, were—that the re- 
serves, circumstanced as they were, inter- 
fered with the agricultural improvement of 
the country, and that the arrangements 
with respect to so peculiar a description of 
property were most unsatisfactory; and 
then the noble Duke, quoting the sentence 
in which I spoke of the sale of a portion 
of the reserves, omitted the reason [ gave 
on that occasion for supporting the Bill— 
that, by the sale of a portion of the lands, 
the remainder of the property would be 
made more valuable, and at the same time 
more beneficial to the country. [The Duke 
of NEWCASTLE again interposed.] Your 
Lordships will see, on reference to my 
speech, that I distinctly stated the grounds 
upon which I objected to the reserves, and 
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of the property. Now, my Lords, if you 
sanction this Bill introduced by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, you sanction the prin. 
ciple that Church property, as property, is 
at the disposal of the State; and you de. 
clare that, provided that due consideration 
is paid to the vested interests of existing 
incumbents, you are perfectly at liberty to 
deal with that property as you may at any 
juncture think fit. But, my Lords, I en. 
treat you not, now for the first time, to lay 
down so dangerous a doctrine. If that be 
the opinion of the House of Lords, let that 
opinion be deelared by a broad general as- 
sertion of a principle; but do not—I beg 
of you do not—let it be insinuated, from 
its adoption in a comparatively insignificant 
case, pointing to an inference from whieh 
it is impossible to eseape hereafter. My 
Lords, with regard to the question of the 
guarantee, I confess I cannot understand 
the course of conduct followed by Her 
Majesty’s Government; nor can I compre- 
hend their reasoning with regard to it. 
My Lords, the noble Duke has told us that 
he had written to the Governor of Canada 
in the first instance to announce the inten- 
tions of Her Majesiy’s Government; that 
he had made himself acquainted with the 
circumstances of the compact or under- 
standing which was entered into in the 
year 1840, and in consequence of the in- 
formation received, it may be, it was that 
the noble Duke said— 


“This being the case, it may be thought that 
considerations of good faith are involved in its 
maintenance. Under these circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought it advisable 
to propose the withdrawal of the third section, 
which was accordingly struck out of the Bill by 
the House of Commons in Committee on the 18th 
current.” 


My Lords, I, too, declare that considera- 
tions of good faith are involved ; but since 
the regard for good faith has become of 
paramount importance with the present 
Government, what has happened? Why, 
my Lords, the third section of the Bill— 
which declared the withdrawal of the gua- 
rantee, which provided that in the event of 
the reserves not proving sufficient to meet 
the requirements a guarantee was to be 
given on the Consolidated Fund—has been 
given up. And I would beg your Lord- 
ships to observe that that clause repealed 
the guarantee of 1840, and was not limi 

in point of time or in respect of individuals, 
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put in the briefest and most distinct man- 
per stated that if at any time the fund 
arising from the clergy reserves should fall 
short of the sum of 7,700/. for the Church 
of England, and of 1,500. for the Chureh 
of Scotland in Canada, on the fact being 
properly certified to the Accountant Gene- 
yal, the Consolidated Fund of England 
should be made liable for the payment of 
the diffarence, not to the incumbents or to 
individuals, but to the trustees nominated 
for all time to come for these Churches. 
I was not surprised to hear the noble Earl 
say he thought it judicious to withdraw 
the third clause, because I certainly think 
that if the Legislature made up their 
minds to deal with this property in the 
way of confiscation, they could not be ex- 
pected to stultify their acts by continuing 
the guarantee. That, however, was not 
the view taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when dealing with the question on 
the principle of equity and good faith 
alluded to by the noble Duke. In dealing 
with a compact which the noble Lord the 
leader of the House of Commons declared 
to be binding in its obligation—which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his place, 
if I am not misinformed, characterised, 
not as a virtual but as an actual and posi- 


tive compact—I say, my Lords, it was in 
pursuance of such a view, which I hold to 
be a just and sound view of the case, that 
Her Majesty’s Government determined 


upon withdrawing the clause. Yes, my 
Lords, they did withdraw it, and they con- 
ceded its withdrawal in opposition to a 
large part of their Radical supporters, but 
backed and assisted by that portion of the 
House of Commons which I must still be 
permitted to call the Conservative body, in 
contradistinction, my Lords, to that mon- 
grel Liberal-Conservative-Republican Ad- 
ministration, which seems to hold, it must 
be confessed, Radical views in such parti- 
cular favour. Well, my Lords, with re- 
spect to the sum of 7,7001. for the Church 
of England, and of 1,5000. for the Church 
of Scotland, we still had the guarantee of 
1840, which the declarations of Govern- 
ment have announced that they feel it an 
obligation to respect; and the noble Duke 
then wrote to the Governor of the colony, 
stating that the effect of the omission of 
the clause will be that the contingent 
charge imposed upon the Consolidated Fund 
will remain unaffected by the Bill now be- 
fore your Lordships. But, my Lords, after 
having heard that acknowledgment of so- 
lemn obligation—after having witnessed 
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the withdrawal of the clause, it is with 
mingled feelings of shame and astonish- 
ment, mingled with feelings of a different 
and stronger character, that I have heard 
it stated as the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown, that the guarantee, as origi- 
nally given, is worthless. Is it possible, 
my Lords, that any course can be pursued, 
not only so utterly inconsistent in itself, but 
so utterly subversive of all confidence in the 
statements of public men, as first to retain 
a guarantee declaring they are bound by 
it; secondly, telling the colonists the re- 
sults of their measure are to maintain the 
guarantee unimpaired; and then to say 
that, by some legal construction or other 
(which I am not able to understand) 
the provisions in that Bill fell to the 
ground; when, by their act and permis- 
sion, the Legislature of Canada has avail- 
ed itself of the powers they gave? The 
fund, indeed, remains as valuable and efti- 
cient as ever; but it is alienated and con- 
fiseated, though the property still exists, 
by the operation of an ex-post facto act of 
the Legislature. That act to which they in- 
vited us is to have the effect of relieving us 
fro» the guarantee which we have declared 
ourselves bound in honour and honesty to 
fulfil. I defy them to vindicate that trans- 
action. If the guarantee is to be held 
valid, then it is our imperative duty, before 
we go any further, to see that in our Bill 
the guarantee is maintained in its integ- 
rity, and not by suffling evasions to en- 
able ourselves to frustrate and shift out of 
that guarantee, the obligations of which 
we declare we are called upon in honour 
and honesty to observe. My Lords, the 
Government contend that, while they have 
given the Colonial Legislature power to 
deal generally with the question, they have 
made reservations in favour of existing en- 
dowments; but the noble Duke who says 
so appears to have confounded the: two 
cases of the obligations entered into before 
1840, and of the charges arising out of 
the maintenance of the Churches, omitting 
the distinction they have inserted in the 
words of the Bill, maintaining the rights 
of the present incumbents as their rights, 
while they belong in: reality to another 
class of men. But, even’ on their own 
showing, that restrietion is absolutely in- 
consistent with their argument, which is, 
that we ought to give absolute and un- 
controled power to the Colonial: Legisla- 
And here you are about to give the 
whole; property of the Church into the 
hands)of men whom you yourselves declare 
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you cannot trust with the maintenance of 
existing interests, and whom you prevent 
from laying their unhallowed hands on 
rights they suppose to be vested and de- 
sired to maintain. And yet the House is 
told to hope for the best, to deal generously 
with the local Legislature, and they will 
see they would not do that which was fear- 
ed, and effect the abolition of the reserves. 
My Lords, I must own I would rather that 
you passed this Bill without even the re- 
servation you have made; because, in 
making it you are endorsing, you are 
sanctioning, the principle contended for by 
the local Legislature—that the endow- 
ments are only to be considered with re- 
ference to existing incumbents, and are 
not the property of the body of communi- 
eants and churchmen—and that, provided 
the interests of the incumbents are pro- 
vided for, it will be open to them to deal 
as they may think best with the property 
of the Church. My Lords, the principle 
of my case is this: if property has been 
assigned by competent authority to trus- 
tees or existing bodies—if, under the au- 
thority of Acts of Parliament, that invest- 
ment has been made in British and Colonial 
lands—if, on the faith of that investment, 
new churches have been built, new parishes 


formed— if Christianity has spread and 
extended over the face of the country: 
have you a right by the mere exercise of the 
authority of Parliament—for I will pre- 
sume you have the authority—on your con- 
science do you believe you have the right 
to look to the pecuniary interests of indi- 


viduals only? Is there a Member of your 
Lordships’ House —particularly, 1 would 
ask, is there a Member sitting on the right 
rev. Bench-—who would say, as to the alie- | 
nation of Church property, ‘* So long as | 
my own interests in my see are preserv- 
ed, I care not. So long as the interests 
of the incumbent are safe, I care not. I 
care not what becomes of the Church—lI | 
care not what becomes of the parishioners. 
The endowment is a stipend which the 
State may withdraw. We are only the 
salaried servants of the State. The pre- 
scription of 400 years may be done away 
with. We will fling all these claims to 
the winds; you are at liberty to deal with 
the incomes of our sees, and with the in- 
comes of the clergy under our guardian- 
ship. We are prepared to deal with the 
pecuniary interests of the Church of which 
we are the representatives in this House. 
We leave all to depend on the caprice of 
a representative assembly or of a popular 
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House of Commons.” My Lords, I do nog 
think such language would be held by any 
one of your Lordships. But the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey), the other night, in commenting 
on this measure, said that the security of 
the Church of England rests on the deep 
attachment of the people of England, [| 
do not doubt the attachment of a very 
large portion of the people of this country 
to the Church; but if that security rests 
on attachment to the doctrines and disei- 
pline of the Church of England of a large 
portion of those who now are or who may 
hereafter be the representatives of the 
people in Parliament, I say that the pos- 
sessions and the temporalities of the 
Church rest on a much more narrow and 
dangerous basis than the regard of the 
people. I believe, my Lords, the Church 
possesses the confidence of the people and 
the affections of a large portion of them. 
I believe, too, there are many who view 
her with no affection, and look upon her 
with no regard, but who would hesitate 
before they would confiscate her reve- 
nues, because they venerate the estab- 
lished rights of property, and because they 
would resist the beginning of a system 
of confiscation of which none could see 
the end. If, then, you believe the prin- 
ciple of retrospective legislation unsafe in 
this country—if you think it unwise and 
unconstitutional to deal with grants from 
the Crown, sanctioned by the Legislature, 
and involving the rights and obligations of 
property, do nothing, I entreat you, for 
any purpose whatever, or under any pretext 
whatsoever—do nothing by which you can 
cast a doubt upon the sincerity of your con- 
victions—be not under any plea, how spe- 
cious soever, induced to prefer expediency 
to the claims of truth and justice—do not 
apply to the colony of Canada and the 
Chureh of Canada that doctrine which you 
hold to be in principle indefensible as ap- 
plied to England. My Lords, I entreat 
you to pause before you pass this most dan- 
gerous measure. Grant, if you will, to the 
colonists, full control for the future. Sane- 
tion, if you please—I do not say whether 
it will be wise or just to do so—but, sanc- 
tion, if you please, the violation of those 
expectations which the Church has been 
reasonably allowed to form of increasing 
emoluments and endowments in proportion 
to the spread of religion and to the ad- 
vance of population in the provinces—but 
mind well the sacred rights of settled and 
invested property. Do not confer on the 
Legislature of Canada a power which you 
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yourselves do not possess. Remember 
there are some principles which you de- 
sire to be maintained here in England, and 
do not fear but that there are sufficient in- 
telligence and justice in Canada itself, if 
the feelings and opinions of the great bulk 
of the loyal population of that country are 
to weigh with your Lordships in the consid- 
eration of the question, and that there is 
enough of good sense and discrimination in 
that great and loyal people to lead them to 
say, ‘‘ Parliament has dealt liberally with 
us. She has given us all that was hers to 
give, and she has refused us nothing but 
that which, from conscientious and honest 
motives, she has refused to herself, and 
which she could not give to us without a 
violation of justice.” 

Amendment moved:—At the end of 
Clause 1 insert— 


“ Provided always, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to affect the interest and divi- 
dends accruing upon the investment of the pro- 
ceeds of clergy reserves sold or to be sold, or the 
interest to accrue upon sales on credit of clergy 
reserves under the authority of an Act passed in 
the eighth year of the reign of King George IV., 
intituled ‘ An Act to authorise the sale of a part 
of the clergy reserves in the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada,’ nor any rents arising from 
clergy reserves that may have been or may be de- 
mised for any term of years under the authority 
of the said Act, nor the interest or dividends ac- 
eruing upon the investment of such portions of 
the proceeds of any sales of such clergy reserves 
effected before the passing of this Act, under the 
authority of an Act passed in the fourth year of 
Her present Majesty, intituled ‘ An Act to provide 
for the Sale of the Clergy Reserves in the Province 
of Canada, and for the distribution of the proceeds 
thereof,’ as are by the said Act appropriated re- 
spectively to the Churches of England and Scot- 
land in Canada; but that all and every the pro- 
ceeds of such investments, and all such interest 
and rents as aforesaid, shall continue to be appro- 
priated and paid in such manner as is directed by 
the said last-recited Act; that is to say, the share 
allotted and appropriated to the Church of Eng- 
land shall be paid to such person as shall be from 
time to time appointed to receive the same by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; and the share allotted to the 
Church of Scotland to such person as shall be 
from time to time appointed by the Board of Com- 
missioners elected or to be elected under the pro- 
visions of the said Act.” 


The Duke of NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, [ am under such manifold obliga- 
tions to your Lordships for listening to me 
for a considerable time upon this subject 
on Friday night last, that I will trespass 
on your attention on this occasion as shortly 
as possible, and I will follow as little as 
possible the example of the noble Earl op- 
posite, who, in an address of nearly an 
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hour and a half in duration, has dealt not 
merely with his own Amendment, but with 
the principle of the Bill; and has delivered 
a speech which should have been made on 
the second reading of the Bill on Friday 
last, but has been reserved for this occa- 
sion. [Cheers.| I know, although noble 
Lords may cheer, and I understand their 
cheer, that the noble Earl is a great tacti- 
cian, as well as a great orator. I have no 
doubt, too, that his tactics are good; but I 
would ask noble Lords who sit behind him 
and cheer him, how far tactics are appro- 
priate upon a Bill of this kind—how far it 
is right to endeavour to obtain a chance 
majority on an Amendment to a measure 
which he did not venture to divide against 
on the second reading. Although we were 
told by noble Lords that its principle was 
most vicious—although we were told by a 
right rev. Prelate that the Bill was sacri- 
lege, and by a noble and learned Lord that 
it was one of the grossests infractions of 
the rights of private property—yet the 
Conservative party, as the noble Earl has 
again called them in contradistinction to 
those who sit on this side of the House, 
are so conservative of the Church of Eng- 
land and of the rights of property, that for 
the sake of a chance party triumph, they 
will not divide against the principle of the 
Bill which they themselves declare to be 
sacrilege, and a gross violation of the rights 
of property. Well, I say that the noble 
Earl is not only a great tactician, but a 
great artist, and he has so proved himself 
on this occasion, for in this speech in which 
he has discussed almost every principle of 
the Bill, he has most carefully wrapped up 
and concealed from your Lordships the 
vicious principle of his own Amendment. 
He has led you astray into every possible 
question connected with this subject, and 
has discussed at great length the various 
points discussed on Friday last. He ocecu- 
pied one-third of his speech in discussing 
a clause no longer in the Bill as it came up 
to your Lordships’ House, but he studiously 
concealed from you that if this Bill be what 
it has been declared to be by those who 
support his views, the Amendment which he 
has himself proposed is liable to the same 
objections, and is as defective and vicious 
in principle as the Bill itself can be. What 
is it that the noble Earl has done? He, 
the Conservative leader—he, the proud 
leader of the landed aristocracy of England 
—has absolutely come down to-night to call 
upon your Lordships to pay a respect to, 
and to give a stability to, realised property 
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which he denies to land. He says that he 
is ready, as an act of conciliation to the 
colony, to permit the Legislature of the 
colony, as he says, to ** confiscate’’ the 
whole of the land appropriated to the clergy 
reserves, but now unsold, amounting to 
1,500,000 aecres—he is ready to abandon 
all this—he is ready to commit this gross 
infraction of the rights of property, but he 
says, ‘* That part of the property which has 
been sold, that which has been invested in 
the funds, must be held sacred, that you 
must not touch’’—and that, therefore, he 
ealls upon your Lordships to protect. Is 
this conservatism? Is this the mainte- 
nance of the rights of property? The noble 
and learned Lord who sits behind him, the 
late Lord Chaneellor, told us on Friday 
night last, that respect for property, if good 
for anything, must be universal ; and yet, 
in the teeth of that declaration, the noble 
Earl, the late Prime Minister of England, 
comes down here and tells you that you 
may give up one-half of these clergy re- 
serves to save the other—thus violating the 
principle upon which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have introduced this Bill, that of | 
colonial freedom, that of the right of every 
colony to deal with their own local concerns, 
but at the same time not establishing any 
principle of his own, nor maintaining for 
one instant, or establishing in any way, the 
inviolability of this property whieh is de- 
elared to be so sacred. The noble Earl 
devoted about three quarters of an hour of 
his speech to criticism of a very minute 
character upon the nature of the third 
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elause, which was omitted in the [louse of | 
Commons, and of the guarantee inserted in | 
the Act of 1840. Now, this clause nt, 
introduced under the circumstances I men- 
tioned on Friday last, and was withdrawn 
for the reasons | then assigned. The noble 
Earl, no doubt, is at perfect liberty to eri- 
ticise my despatch assigning the reasons 
for omitting that clause;—but the noble 
Karl, in his speech, has greatly misre- 
presented our position with reference to 
that guarantee. When the noble Earl 
says that the law officers of the Crown 
have declared that notwithstanding the 
omission of the third clause, the gua- 
rantee given in 1840 is not worth the 
paper upon which it is written if this Bill 
is passed, I tell him that it will then stand 
on precisely the same footing as that upon 
which it stands at the present moment. 
If the noble Earl means that these lands 
and this moncy will not be so secure when 
in the hands of the Legislature of Canada, | 
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as in those of the Legislature of England, 
then I say that that is an argument againgt 
the whole Bill in its integrity, and one 
which does not apply particularly to this 
guarantee clause, This Bill, I repeat it, 
makes no difference in the position of this 
guarantee. This guarantee was introduced 
for a specific purpose—namely, under the 
apprehension that the funds appropriated 
to the Church might, through some aeei. 
dental mismanagement of the property, 
or some other cause, fall below a given 
amount; and the clause in question was ° 
therefore inserted to secure that amount 
in such a case. That guarantee will re. 
main on precisely the same footing; and 
should the same accident oecur when the 
reserves are handed over to the Legislature 
of Canada, it will then become efiicient, 
If it ever meant anything else than what [ 
have stated, or provided for any other con- 
juncture—which I do not believe, and 
which the law officers of the Crown have 
declared it does not—it will have the same 
effect then as now; and there will be no 
difference in any respect, except that dif- 
ference which is the whole and sole object 


lof the Bill to effect—the removal of the 


jurisdiction from this to the Canadian 
Legislature—the removal of the trust from 
this country to the other. The noble Earl 
at the close of his speech said, that he 
wished that if this Bill should pass, the 
second clause should be omitted from it; 
and that he would have infinitely preferred 
that in that case existing interests should 
not be respected. ‘This is certainly a 
novel doctrine. A novel doctrine, espe- 
cially from the ‘ Conservative ’’ leader, 
that we are to pass a measure of this kind 
regardless of existing interests! And then 
he turned round to the right rev. Beneh, 
and appealed to them whether, on ques- 
tions affecting the Church of England, 
they would be content that we should 
legislate for the withdrawal of any part of 
the revenue of the Church, provided we 
left their revenue intact. I feel confident 
that those right rev. Prelates will, in 4 
matter of this kind, act with that disinte- 
restedness which they have ever shown. 
But what has been the course of our legis- 
lation on matters of this kind ? How did 
the noble Earl himself legislate with re- 
spect tothe Church of Ireland? Whenhe 
brought in a Bill to abolish ten of the 
bishopries of the Irish Chureh, saving the 
rights of the then existing bishops, did he 


| say that it was wrong to legislate for ex- 


isting interests, and that if we legislated 
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at all we must legislate at once? No; he 

dthat measure, saving the rights of 
existing interests, and it was only as tho 
Irish bishoprics fell vacant by death that 
that enactment took effect. The noble 
Earl then acted in strict conformity with 
all legislation upon this subject; but now 
to obtain a chance vote from the right rev. 
Bench, who, I think, are not to be caught 
by an argument of this kind, he turns 
round and appeals to them against this 
very clause, which does not go the whole 
Jength he would wish. The right rev. 
Prelate who moved the Amendment to 
the second reading (the Bishop of Exeter) 
said, using rather strong terms—strong at 
least from most Peers, but moderate and 
mild from him—with reference to my per- 
sonal honour in this matter, that I was 
bound to introduce a clause making pro- 
vision that any legislation which should 
take place on this subject by the Canadian 
Parliament should be first laid on the 
table of this House, because I had mis- 
represented the condition of the Roman 
Catholic endowments in Canada; and the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord St. 
Leonards) followed in the same course. 
Let me, however, be permitted to say that 
the lawyer was less cautious and careful 
than the right rev. Prelate. The latter 
said that it was the undeniable fact that 
the dues and rights of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of Canada could not be changed 
by the Canadian Legislature without such 
a measure being laid on the table of your 
Lordships’ House; and, so far as the 
words went, he was strictly and literally 
and legally accurate. Not so, permit me 
to say, the noble and learned Lord; for 
he expressly said that the property of the 
Roman Catholie Church in Canada had 
this security—that if the Canadian Parlia- 
ment attempted to legislate upon it, the 
Billfor that purpose must first be laid upon 
the table of this House. Now the noble 
and learned Lord is here entirely ignorant 
of, and cannot, I think, have read the words 
of the clause upon which he commented. 
The words used in the Act of 1774 are, 
“the dues and rights of the Roman Catho- 
lie Churech.”” The same words are again 
used in the Act of 1791, where the pro- 
vision is, for the first time, introduced, 
that any legislation upon that subject must 
be laid upon the table of the Houses for 
thirty days before the Crown can give its 
assent. The same words, ‘‘dues and 
rights,” are again repeated in a clause of 
the Act of 1840, and in others. And it 
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is to ‘‘dues and rights” alone that this 
provision refers. Now, what are these 
dues and rights? They are, as I have 
ascertained from a very high legal autho- 
rity, the tithes and the tithes alone, in 
Lower Canada, amounting to not one-tenth 
but to one-twenty-sixth upon cereals, and 
levied not upon lands belonging to persons 
of all denominations, but solely upon those 
belonging to Roman Catholics. I admit 
there may be a power of legally enforcing 
the payment, but it is at the same time 
easily evaded, and is in fact so evaded in 
Canada, merely by the person charged as 
a Roman Catholic declaring that he does 
not belong to that religion; that declaration 
being sufficient to exempt him, 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS remarked that 
he had not misrepresented the effect of the 
clause in question, for he had read it to the 
House with perfect accuracy. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE: The no- 
ble and learned Lord will not deny having 
used the words ‘‘ property of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh ?”’ 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS remarked that 
he concluded that any clergyman would call 
his tithes his ‘* property.” 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE: I think 
that the noble and learned Lord cannot 
mean to state that tithes held as I have 
described are to be compared as to tenure 
with the elergy reserves, or with those 
great estates and seignories which have 
been discussed in this House, and under- 
stood less as the ‘‘ property”’ of the Roman 
Catholic Church. When we talk of the 
property of the Roman Catholie Church 
in Canada, every one conversant with the 
subject supposes that what is meant are 
the great seignoriai rights of Montreal, of 
St. Sulpice, and others. And it is at- 
tempting to mystify the subject, and to 
mislead this House, if we are told that the 
‘* property” of the Roman Catholic Church 
is in the position represented the other 
night. I repeat that the whole of the 
‘* property,’’ so properly called, of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Canada, does 
stand on precisely the same footing as that 
upon which the clergy reserves will stand 
if this Bill passes into law. Indeed, if you 
mean to hold out, with reference to this 
miserable sum of 6,0001. or 7,000. a year 
—for that is what these dues and rights, 
so guarded, amount to—that they are pro- 
tected by this enactment that any Bill 
affecting them must lie on the table of 
both Houses of Parliament for thirty days, 
I must say that I think it is a security to 
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which very few of your Lordships would 
attach much value if he were personally 
concerned. Does any one believe that in 
the event of this Bill passing into law there 
will be the slightest obstacle placed in the 
way of any Act that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment may pass upon the subject, beyond 
the exercise of that control over the acts 
of the Crown which exists in other matters 
of legislation? The noble Earl has stated 
that he believes this to be in general an 
undesirable provision, and I admit it. I 
know that, practically, the Colonial Office 
find it a difficulty, and that practically the 
Colonial Secretary is, to a great extent, re- 
lieved from the responsibility which should 
attach to him as the adviser of the Crown, 
and that he is often placed in an incon- 
venient position. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby), in.moving his Amendment, 
said that nothing could be more just and 
moderate than it is. Just and moderate, 
my Lords, no doubt it is, if we were now 
discussing a measure of confiscation or 
secularisation; and if there were now sit- 
ing, the one on one side, and the other on 
the other—the Canadian Parliament on the 
one side, and the British House of Com- 
mons on the other—it is exactly that just 
and moderate arrangement of a matter be- 


tween a party who has the power and no 
right, and the other the right but no power, 
which is commonly called “ splitting the 
difference.”” It says, ‘‘ We will give over 
to you one portion of that which you claim 
as your right, and will retain the other part 
to ourselves, dividing it in such a way as 


we choose.” But recollect, my Lords, 
upon what principle this measure is based. 
It is not based upon any question of whe- 
ther the Act of 1840 was right or not— 
not upon any discussion of whether these 
clergy reserves shall continue to be appro- 
prates. as heretofore, to the different re- 
igious denominations in that colony; but 
upon the question whether it is our busi- 
ness to dictate in this matter, or whether 
its decision belongs only to the Legislature 
of the country and of the people to whom 
these clergy reserves belong. That is the 
question before the House; and | say that 
this Amendment is not a just and moderate 
arrangement; that it is not a concession 
which is likely to be palatable to that co- 
lony, that you should now propose to hand 
over to them the management of the land, 
and assume to yourselves the proceeds 
from that land, which are already received 
and invested. The noble Earl said that he 
must consider that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment has shown great uncertainty and yg. 
cillation of purpose in this matter. Vagij. 
lation and uncertainty of purpose! We 
have aimed at one object throughout; we 
have avowed no other, and avow no other 
now. But there is abundance of vacilla- 
tion and uncertainty of purpose in the cg. 
reer of the noble Earl himself. In the 
other House of Parliament his late Colo- 
nial Secretary and his late Home Seecre. 
tary attacked this Bill on the highest 
grounds of principle on which it is possi. 
ble to object to a measure. The noble « 
and learned Lord by his side (Lord St, 
Leonards) did the same while supporting 
the Amendment of the right rev. Prelate; 
and then the noble Earl steps in at the 
close of the debate, and says that he is 
willing to affirm the principle of the Bill; 
but that he will in Committee move an 
Amendment to abandon one-half of it and 
keep the other. I do not know what va- 
cillation means if there is not vacillation 
on the part of the noble Earl. Whether 
it is dictated by a certain consciousness 
that he could not accomplish the whole— 
with an anxiety, if possible, to accomplish 
half—I do not know; but of this I am cer- 
tain, that so far as any object of the Bill 
is concerned, I think it would have been 
more right, more just, and far more de- 
sirable, both as regards this country and 
the colony, that the Bill should have been 
rejected on the second reading rather than 
that it should go out to the colony with 
this principle engrafted upon it. Do you 
think this would be accepted by Canada 
as a boon? It appears that the noble 
Earl will never take warning, but that he 
is determined to pursue the same course 
on all occasions. Why did the Act of 
1840 fail? Was it because the arrange- 
ment then made was unjust or bad? I do 
not believe that it was. But it failed be- 
cause it was made by this House and the 
other House of Parliament, and was not 
made with the consent, the approbation, 
and the approval of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment of that day. It has failed, however; 
and I tell you that if you now repeat that 
experiment and send to Canada this Bill, 
with this provision engrafted upon it, you 
will not be more successful. You will have 
abandoned one half of the Church property; 
you will have done that which you have 
declared to be sacrilege and a breach of 
the rights of property; and yet you will 
not have obtained peace or conciliated that 
colony, which the noble Earl says it is his 
anxious desire to make happy and con- 
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tented. But the noble Earl has gone even 
further. He has made this broad distinc- 
tion, as I have said, between the property 
in Jand, which, so far as I have understood 
the law of this country, was always held 
to be at least as sacred as any other pro- 

rty, and what he ealled on one occasion 
a realised fund, and om another invested 
property. But so anxious was he to de- 
prive the Bill of any advantage for the 
purpose for which it was introduced—so 
desirous was he to prevent its being a boon 
to the colony—that he would not allow it to 
be a clear matter as to the land itself. If | 
I could understand that the Legislature of 
this country was the proper arbiter in the 
matter, I could well understand that we 
might say, ‘‘ Now, let us make an arrange- 
ment by which you take the land and we | 
‘keep the money. The money is out of | 
your sight. It is not perpetually amongst 
you. It is not liable to the same objec- 
tions which apply to land.”’ But the noble 
Earl will not allow that distinction. He 





keeps up this festering sore in the colony 
even as regards land, for he not only pro- 
vides that the invested funds shall be se- 
cured to the Churches in their present 
mode of appropriation, and in the hands 
of the present trustees; but he says that 


all the rents accruing from any of the lands 
which may now be demised for terms of 
years, shall equally be appropriated. So 
that we are to draw this distinction—that 
so long as leases exist, the rents received 
for these lands are to be paid into the 
hands of the present trustees, and appro- 
priated for the purposes of the Act of 
1840; but as soon as the leases expire, 
the land shall revert again to the disposi- 
tion of the Canadian Legislature. [Lord 
St. Leonarps: No, no!] I dare say the 
noble and learned Lord who cheers me 
drew the provision, and can explain what 
it means. I have consulted two eminent 
lawyers, who both say that the nature of 
the provision is what [ have described. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS: I merely wish 
to state that I have had nothing to do with 
drawing the clause. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE: The no- 
ble Earl, then, has not drawn the clause 
with so much accuracy as the noble and 
learned Lord would have done. 

The Eart of DERBY said, that he 
would not vouch for the entire accuracy of 
the legal phraseology; but with regard to 
the reserves, it was copied verbatim et li- 
teratim from the Act of 1840. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE: I know 
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that, and could have told the noble Earl so 
before he said it. It is quite true that he 
copied verbatim et literatim from the old 
Act—‘‘ That the proceeds of the clergy 
reserves sold and to be sold,” &c. Well, 
I again must tell him that there is no more 
land to be sold under the provisions of that 
Act. That Act provided that only one 
quarter of the land was to be sold; and a 
larger proportion than that, or than could 
legally be sold, has been ulready disposed 
of, and therefore legally and properly no 
more can be sold. But I wish the issue to 
be distinctly understood upon a question of 
such large importance to national interests 
as this. When we are told by a right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) that if we 
pass this Bill we shall be incurring the 
guilt of Belshazzar, I call upon him to be 
true to his principles; and if he really be- 
lieves that the sacrifice of the Act of 1840 
would be a flagrant case of sacrilege; if 
he really believes that in this measure we 
shall be doing an act hateful to God, such 
as called down the Divine vengeance on 
the Assyrian tyrant in his gorgeous halls 
—I ask him if he, sitting in this gorgeous 
hall, will give his vote in favour of the act 
of sacrilege prescribed by this Amendment, 
as bad in principle, though only half in 
amount of that which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been sinful enough, in his 
opinion, to propose? I say, moreover, 
again, reverting to the argument of the 
noble and learned Lord, that if it be true 
that we are about to violate the rights of 
property, which, if maintained at all, must 
be maintained universally—and he told us 
that the rights of the Church to the pos- 
session of this property were as sacred as 
those of any of your Lordships to his do- 
mains—lI call upon your Lordships to vote 
in consistency against this proviso in its 
If it be a sacrilege and an in- 
fraction of the rights of property, then 
you may vote equally against my Bill af- 
terwards; but if you believe in the dictum 
either of the right rev. Prelate or of the 
noble and learned Lord, then you are bound 
in common consistency to reject this Amend- 
ment. 

The Eart of WICKLOW confessed he 
had not yet had time to consider the clause 
as proposed to be amended by the noble 
Earl; and it appeared from the speech of 
the noble Duke who had just sat down, 
that there was some ambiguity in that 
clause— [The Duke of Newcastie: No, 
no!] At all events, he understood the 
noble Duke to argue that the clause did 
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not bear out the interpretation given it by|to exercise, the rights of freemen; ang 
the noble Earl. If their Lordships would | that the day was not far distant when 

look at the end of the second clause, they | would exercise those rights in perfect ful. 
would see that it contained an exemption | ness; but if he were told that they should 
—that it exempted those possessions which | be alarmed at the prospect of Canada tak. 
were in the hands of living incumbents. | ing those rights into her own hands, he 
If it was the noble Earl’s object that the | would at once say that the apprehension 
proviso should be confined to the lands| of any such stepehad not the slightest 
which have been already appropriated to| effect on him. He believed that Canadg 
the Chureh in Canada, and which should | knew well that her best interests were 
be exempted from the power of the Cana-| only to be maintained by a connexion with 
dian Legislature, then he, for one, should | this country; but if the day should ever 
be ready to give his support to the Amend-| arrive when they had reason to believe 
ment; but if it went further, and were to | that Canada had altered that opinion, and 
extend to unappropriated reserves, then he | imagined that she would prosper better 
should certainly feel it his duty to oppose | when separated from this country, the 
it. He would suggest, that if the former | only language we should address to her 
were the object, it would be better effected | would be, ‘‘Go in peaee!’’ His conviction 
by the omission of the words at the end of | was, that this country would be benefited 
the clause containing life interests ‘* dur- | by separation from Canada; but it should 
ing the natural lives or incumbencies of the | be left to her own choice whether such an 
parties now receiving the same.”’ He was | event should take place, and until then we 
perfectly willing to continue all those rights | must continue to look on the withdrawal of 
of property which the present incumbents the guarantee as involving a breach of 
possessed, and he trusted their Lordships | faith and honour towards the eolony. With 
would adopt the Amendment to that ex- | regard to the withdrawal of the third 
tent. He had listened to the noble Duke | clause, he thought it rather extraordinary 





with great anxiety to hear what reasons | that the House was about to pass this Bill 
he would allege against the Amendment, | without knowing the precise effect of the 
and he confessed he had heard none. He | ‘alteration. When the noble Lord the 


should yote against his noble Friend with | leader of the Government in the other 
very great regret but he felt it a solemn | House withdrew the clause, he did not say 
duty to maintain those rights of property, | | that the law officers of the Crown had as- 
as against the Canadian Legislature, which ' sured him that it was totally useless; it 
in his conscience he believed that the Le- | | was withdrawn on the very opposite ground, 
gislature of this country would never in- ‘and as involving a breach of faith if it 
fringe. He had but just met with a dic- | should be retained in the Bill. But they 
tum of Lord Camden’s, in the life of that} were now told that it did not matter the 
eminent Judge, by the Lard Chief Justice, | least whether the clause stood or not, in- 
which seemed to him very apposite: :— | asmuch as it would be totally inoperative 
“One thing the Legislature has not the | according to the opinion of the law officers 
power to do; the Legislature has not the of the Crown. 

right to deprive any persons of their pro, | The Doxe of NEWCASTLE: Nobody 
perty without giving them compensation.’’ | ever said it was inoperative. 

The Church, both in this country and in The Eart of WICKLOW said, that 
Canada, he looked upon as substantially in | clause annulled the guarantee, but as it 
the same position as to the question of pro- | had been withdrawn, he concluded that the 
perty, and therefore he considered that the | guarantee stood untouched. [The Duke 
Canadian Legislature had no more power | of NewcastLte: Hear, hear!] Suppose 
whatever over the property of the Church the Legislature of Canada should reduce 
in Canada, than the Imperial Legislature | the funds set apart for the support of re- 
possessed, or had ever professed to possess, ligion by 800,0002. or 900,0000., did the 
over the property of the Chureh in Eng- | guarantee on the Consolidated Fund stand 
land. The only argument he had heard or not? He (the Earl of Wicklow) main- 
from the noble Duke in support of the tained that it did, and that the Consoli- 
course he advocated was, that the Cana- | dated Fund of this country would be ealled 
dians would not be satisfied with any other. | upon to make good the deficiency if the 
He believed, with the noble Earl opposite, | Canadian Legislature confiscated any por 
that the Canadians were a wise and sensi-| tion of that property. Was that just of 
ble people, able to exercise, and meriting | fair towards this country ? It was a direct 
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bonus to the Canadians to confiscate the 
rights of the existing incumbents. At the 
time of arranging the terms of the com- 
pact with the colony, we took the guaran- 
tee on ourselves, reserving possession of 
the property to such an extent as to pro- 
tect this country in the due exercise of 
their guarantee; whereas now it was an 
inducement to those who wished to disturb 
the present settlement to continue their 
operations, because they knew that indi- 
yiduals could not suffer, and that the Con- 
solidated Fund of this country would be 
called upon to make good a deficiency. 
He wished that, before the Bill passed, 
their Lordships might be favoured with an 
explanation on this head. 

The Eart of DERBY asked the indul- 
gence of their Lordships for a few mo- 
ments, having been requested personally 
by the noble Earl who had just sat down 
to explain the extent to which the Amend- 
ment went. The intention, and, he be- 
lieved, the effect, of the Amendment he 
had stated precisely to be that which the 
noble Earl supposed—namely, to preserve 
to the Churches of England and Ireland 
all the proceeds of the revenues guaran- 
teed to them and already appropriated un- 
der the Acts of 1827 and 1840; but to 
give to the Colonial Legislature the free 
and unlimited power of dealing with any 
portion of the clergy reserves which were 
not already so appropriated and allotted to 
the clergy of either of those Churches. 
With respect to the terms of the Amend- 
ment, he believed that they would earry out 
that view; but, at all events, he had stated 
when he put that Amendment into the 
hands of the clerk on Friday, that he 
hoped to make that opinion clearly intelli- 
gible, and that if the Amendment was 
adopted on that principle, and there were 
any technical difficulty with respect to the 
wording, he should make amendments so 
as to effectuate the intention in the pro- 
gress of the Bill in Committee or on the 
third reading. 


Lorpvp WHARNCLIFFE said, he hoped | 
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nothing throughout it to convince him that 
it would be either fair towards the pub- 
lie of this country, or just or fair to the 
people of Canada, to adopt it. Its pro- 
posal had, however, at least done this ser- 
vice, that it had diverted the question 
from the broad and general grounds of ar- 
gument taken up in the discussion of the 
former night, and placed it on the simple 
issue, whether they were bound by any dis- 
tinct pledge implied in the Act of 1840. If 
it were maintained that that pledge was to 
be binding on the Imperial Legislature, 
whatever the amount of public dissatisfae- 
tion it might create in the colony itself, he 
must altogether protest against that view. 
It was important to ascertain the ori- 
ginal views of the framers of the Act of 
1791. Looking at the general tenor of the 
speeches then delivered, as well as at the 
terms of the Act itself, his strong feeling 
was that it was intended by its authors 
that it should be subject to alteration with- 
out any reservation. They had the words 
of Mr. Pitt, and they knew that he then 
said that all the parts of the Act would be 
subject to alteration. When the Act passed, 
making provision for the establishment and 
support of religion in that colony, it was 
regarded by the Government of the day in 
the light of an experiment. The great ob- 
ject of the Act was, to regulate the consti- 
tution of Canada; and it was intended, on 
the oceasion of dividing the colony, to 
erect in it a constitution which should be 
as nearly as possible the counterpart of 
that of England. The reservation of a 
proportion of the public lands for the sup- 
port of the clergy was a part of the expe- 
riment; but there could be no doubt what- 
ever that the authors of the measure con- 
templated the possibility of its failing, and 
that, in case of failure, it should be sub- 
ject to alteration. His noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby) had laid great stress upon 
what he thought the enormity of the pro- 
posal for interfering with the strict engage- 
ment taken in 1840. If the Act of 1840 
was to be taken as an engagement on the 


for their Lordships’ indulgence, notwith- part of the Imperial Parliament to main- 
standing the time already occupied by this | tain the provisions then made, the Amend- 
discussion, whilst he explained the reasons | ment of his noble Friend would be by no 
why, feeling strongly on this question, he | means sufficient to fulfil that obligation. 
thoughtit his imperative duty to vote against | He could not but regard it as an extraor- 
the Amendment which had been offered by dinary and unwarranted course to propose 
his noble Friend opposite, and to support an Amendment giving effect to this gua- 
the provisions of the Bill as proposed by | yantee or engagement, so far as regarded 
the noble Duke. Having listened to the ‘the Churches of England and Scotland, 
very able speech of his noble Friend in| but ignoring altogether the existence, the 
introducing the Amendment, he had heard requirements, and the Parliamentary recog- 
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nition of other religious communities in 
Canada. By the Act of 1840, the clergy 
reserves were not to be confined to the 
maintenance of the Churches of England 
and Scotland; it had been decided by the 
law officers of the Crown beforehand, that 
that would not be a correct construction of 
the original words, and that there were 
various other denominations which had 
precisely the same claim under that Act. 
The settlement of 1840 was not simply a 
redistribution of ecclesiastical property 
within the same Church, without any al- 
teration in the distribution as regarded 
other bodies; it did not leave the funds 
to be managed by the same parties ; but 
enacted a total change in the destination 
of those funds, thus showing that there 
was a substantial alteration taking place 
in the condition of the population which 
was to benefit by their legislation. They 
were told that it was their duty upon higher 
grounds to insist on the present application 
of those funds, in order to provide for the 
Canadian people that religious instruction 
which was so essential for their moral and 
spiritual welfare. Now he could, without 
hesitation, say that he most anxiously 
wished that the Legislature of Canada 
might think fit to preserve either the 
whole or a large portion of those funds 
for the purposes to which they were at 
present applied; for he was far from agree- 
ing with the admirers of republican insti- 
tutions, that the voluntary system had al- 
together succeeded in providing what was 
required for those purposes in America ; 
indeed, he had seen enough of the state 
of that country to know that, except in 
a few large towns and the more popu- 
lous districts, the voluntary system had 
proved an entire failure; therefore he 
thought it would be an essential blessing 
to the people of Canada to retain a fund 
of this description, not so much to support 
religion in those parts of the country which 
were well peopled, and where the inhabi- 
tants were able to provide an adequate 
maintenance for the ministers of religion, 
but to provide a missionary church, to la- 
bour in poor and thinly-inhabited districts, 
where there were no means of properly 
supporting such an institution. He did 
not, however, consider that even if the 
people of Canada should apply these funds 
to the promotion of education in the co- 
lony, they would be thereby transferring 
them to a system devoid of religious in- 
struction. Still, these were not questions 
to be settled either in their Lordships’ 
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House or anywhere else without a consid. 
eration of the peculiar circumstances jy 
which the people were placed, and also of 
the views held by the great majority of 
them on such subjects as an Established 
Church. He was not willing, after they 
had affirmed the principle that the control 
of the funds in question should be left to 
the Colonial Legislature, to concur with his 
noble Friend in introducing into the Bill 
an Amendment of which the effect would 
be, in the first place, to impair the com. 
pleteness of the concessions made to the 
Provincial Legislature, and, next, to leave 
the whole question, in consequence of the 
rigid restriction of the benefits of the fund 
to the Churches of England and Scotland, 
in a posture of exclusion which did not 
even now exist. He thought it would be 
most unfair towards the people of Canada, 
and also most impolitic, to interfere with 
that principle of local self-government to 
which the noble Earl himself had given a 
considerable adhesion; and he should, 
therefore, do his best to co-operate in the 
endeavour to carry this Bill as it was pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Eart of DESART said, the noble 
Lord who had just sat down was still harp. 
ing on the hope that the Canadian Legis- 
lature would not secularise the clergy re- 
serves; but, in his opinion, the noble Lord 
was still mistaken in that hope. He (the 
Earl of Desart), thought that the noble 
Lord had, at the commencement of his 
speech, laid himself open to the accusation 
brought—and brought wrongfully—against 
the noble Earl who moved the Amendment, 
He (the Earl of Desart) should not touch 
on the question of whether a guarantee had 
been given to the Churches of England 
and Scotland by the Act of 1840, because 
it had been answered by the lucid explana- 
tion of the noble Earl below him; but he 
was not surprised that the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Wicklow) should have 
found it difficult to discover much in the 
barrenness of the noble Duke’s reply to 
the noble Earl who moved the Amendment. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) 
had accused the noble Earl of wandering 
from the subject of his Amendment ; but 
he (the Earl of Desart) thought the noble 
Duke had himself wandered in his reply, 
because he found it difficult to answer the 
arguments of the noble Earl, or to prove 
that this property was not guaranteed to 
the Churches in question to be maintain 
for them inviolate. The noble Earl, in 
moving the Amendment, conscientiously 
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thought that in so doing he was doing the| to address themselves exactly to the ques- 
best thing that could now be done for the! tion then before their Lordships, and at the 


Churches of England and Scotland in Ca- 
pada, in preventing them from being rob- 
bed of that property which the State had 
consecrated to their endowment. There 
was a wide difference between prospective 
and retrospective legislation on the subject; 
and the noble Duke strangely confounded 
the independence of Canada with the right 
of spoliation in that colony. These lands 
in the colony did not belong to the colony, 
put to the British Crown; and the loyal 
subjects of her Majesty in the colony were 
one and all anxious that they should be 
continued in the Crown for the purposes of 
religious endowment. The pressure of the 
colony was spoken of, but he (the Earl of 
Desart) did not think they had anything to 
apprehend from that: even if they had, 
however, he held that it would not justify 
an abandoment of the course of strict jus- 
tice. But the majority of the Assembly 
in Canada in favour of the measure now 
proposed by the Government, was not in- 
creasing; on the contrary, it was diminish- 
ing; and the majority as it stood did not, 
ashad been already stated, represent the 
majority of the constituencies. It was a 


strong point in a weak argument. In pass- 


ing this Bill, the Government were trying 
to conciliate two opposite factions—the 
Radicals of Upper Canada, who had formed 
an alliance with the French of Lower Ca- 
nada, in the same manner as the maleon- 
tents of Toronto had evinced on a former 
occasion, by their sympathy with the latter, 
their hatred of British institutions. He 
(the Earl of Desart) hoped that this alli- 
ance might not have a similar result, and 
he should therefore cordially support the 
Amendment. Ie supported it with pain, 
he admitted, as his wish was to carry out 
in their integrity the principles of the Acts 
of 1791 and 1840; but as that could not 
be done, he would support that which was 
next best, and do everything in his power 
to preserve the property to the Churches 
of England and Scotland, which had been 
dedicated by the Crown and consecrated 
by the Legislature for their religious en- 
dowment. On the grounds of justice, 
therefore, as well as of sound policy, he 
called on the House to vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S said, that 
the noble Earl who had moved the Amend- 
ment had placed his opponents in this most 
painful had embarrassing difficulty, that it 
was absolutely impossible for any of them 
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same time to discuss it upon the ground 
of any principle whatever. The noble 
Karl himself had distinctly acknowledged 
that his Amendment was a mere measure 
of compromise, and one the necessity of 
which he deplored; and that being so the 
question must undoubtedly be argued as 
simply one of expediency. If they did 
not all know the noble Earl’s respect for 
the Church, they might really have sup- 
posed that he set little account by the 
understanding of that part of the House 
(the right rev. Bench), because the noble 
Earl had endeavoured to persuade them 
that if they affirmed the principle of this 
Bill, which merely declared that the Im- 
perial Legislature chose to delegate a 
part of its supremacy to a Provincial Le- 
gislature, and to enable that Provincial 
Legislature to deal with a matter of local 
concern, they would thereby of necessity 
be precluding themselves on any future 
occasion from opposing any attempt to de- 
prive the Church of its property. The 
real question now before their Lordships lay 
within a very narrow compass. The Impe- 
rial Legislature had had a request made to 
it by a Colonial Legislature. [e appre- 
hended that if such a request was refused, 
it must be upon either one or other of these 
two grounds—want of will, or want of power 
to comply with it. The noble Earl him- 
self had not ventured to affirm in the ab- 
stract the proposition that the Imperial 
Legislature had not the power to accede to 
this request. But it was said that their 
compliance would involve an act of spolia- 
tion, of sacrilege, and bad faith. Now, if 
their Lordships were prepared to affirm 
that whenever property of any kind, real 
or personal, was once assigued for the 
maintenance of religion it could never be 
diverted from that purpose without those 
who effected that diversion incurring the 
guilt of sacrilege, then he admitted they 
had an answer which they might give to 
the demand of the Canadian Legislature; 
but unless they were prepared to take 
their stand upon that general principle, 
they had no ecolourable ground for refusing 
their assent to this measure. He was not 
now going to discuss the question, whe- 
ther this really was an act by which they 
would incur the guilt of sacrilege, nor to 
inquire whether it was necessary for the 
interests of religion that that general prin- 
ciple should be affirmed; all he said was 
that it was too late for the Imperial Par- 
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liament to lay down any such principle, and 
to expect that it would be received by the 
Colonial Legislature as a good reason for 
refusing their request. 
answer to the people of Canada, would be 
to betray the grossest want of consistency, 
and to forget, not merely the main features 
of Parliamentary history, but the very 
history of the measure itself; and if the 
description that had been given of sacri- 
lege was a true one, they had certainly 
incurred the guilt of sacrilege long ago, 
by the disposal they had already made of 
the very property which was the subject of 
the present discussion. There was more 
plausibility in the argument that this Bill 


Clergy 


involved a breach of faith on the part of | 


the Imperial Parliament. - The assumption 
upon which that argument was based was, 
that a compact existed, of such a nature as 
to hind the Imperial Parliament not to in- 
terfere with the arrangement of 1840. Now, 
so far from the Act of 1840 having been 
accepted in Canada as a final settlement, 
the letter to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies of the right rev. Prelate who had 
so strenuously opposed this Bill, distinetly 
admitted that the Act of 1840 was intro- 
duced in the same Session as the Act of 
Union, for the very reason that if it had not 
been introduced then, there was not the re- 
motest chance of settlement of the question 
of the Clergy Reserves. At the time that 
the union of the two provinces was proposed, 
the greatest impediment to the satisfactory 
adjustment of the affairs of Canada was 


these Clergy Reserves; and the friends of | 


true peace and order in the colony, in con- 
currence with Lord Sydenham, thought a 
settlement of the question of the Clergy Re- 
serves ought to precede the Act of Union. 


This at once showed that the Act of 1840} 
was an experiment, and that at the time | 


it was passed it was doubtful whether it 
would be held to be a permanent settle- 
ment by the people of Canada. It was 


clear that there was no compact—that the | 
question was not in any way withdrawn | 


from the control of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture—and that the arrangement of 1840 
was never accepted as final by Canada. 
Well, then, Parliament having the power 
to reopen this question, and being able to 
exercise it without guilt or reproach, was 
it expedient to consent to the request made 
by the Canadian Legislature? Were their 
Lordships to say to the people of Canada, 
** We are of opinion that permanent en- 
dowments are the best provision for the 
maintenance of religion all over the world 
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|—we do not think you proper judges of 
this question—it is one that we reserve to 
| ourselves to decide for you.’’ Would not 
the people of Canada reply, ‘‘ If the ques. 
tion as to whether religion should be main. 
tained among us by permanent endoy. 
ments or by voluntary contributions, is not 
purely a local and domestic concern, which 
concerns us and us solely, what is a local 
and domestic concern ?—for what can be 
more intimately associated with our altars 
and hearths than this question?’’ There 
might be other considerations with regard 
to this Bill upon which he as well as others 
of their Lordships entertained strong feel. 
ings; but these considerations were but of 
secondary importance, and ought not to 
sway their final determination with respect 
to this measure. He could not, however, 
help reflecting upon the probable effects of 
a refusal to pass this measure in its integrity 
upon the interests of the Church to which 
he belonged in Canada. The rejection of 
this Bill on the ground of any supposed 
interest of that Church, would, in his opin- 
ion, place the Church in a position of very 
great danger to itself; because it would, 
in the first place, become the source of an 
indefinitely prolonged irritation, animosity, 
heartburning, and bitterness in the feel- 
ings of the population of that province, 
In the next place, the Church would be 
regarded as having been the means of in- 
ducing their Lordships to depart from the 
great principle which was essential to the 
stability of our colonial empire—namely, 
that it is the right of every colony to man- 
age its own local and domestie concerns 
with unlimited freedom, so far as it did 
not affect the union between it and the 
Imperial Government. And _ besides this,” 
it would be incurring that danger whieh 
he, for one, could not but most earnestly 
deprecate, although the noble Earl opposite 
seemed to contemplate it with indifference 
—namely, that of breaking the integrity of 
this Empire in one of its noblest and most 
vital parts, by the separation, whether in 
the form of independence, or of annexa- 
tion, of the province of Canada from the 
dominions of this realm. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the rejection of this Bill—so 
he conceived—would place the Chureh in 
a position that would be neither honourable 
nor safe. He might be told that those 
who had the interests of the Church in 
Canada most deeply at heart were a 
to run all this risk; but whilst he respec 
the motives of the opposition which had 
been so strenuously made to this measure 
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by the right rev. Prelate, whose letter to;not so despair of the blessing of Provi- 


the Government had been alluded to, and 
those who shared in his views, he was, 
afraid that their zeal, however laudable, | 
prevented them from dispassionately weigh- 
ing all the bearings and remote conse- | 
quences of the “course they so warmly | 
advocated. He (the Bishop of St. David’s) | 
did not shut his eyes to the possibility | 
—nay, the probability—that the forebod- | 
ings of the right rev. Prelate might be 
realised —namely, that, if this concession 
were refused, the Canadian Legislature | 
might take a step which—without im- 
puting to it the guilt of sacrilege or 
spoliation — was sincerely to be depre- | 
eated on grounds of wisdom and policy. 
It might be that such would be the re- 
sult; but he was sure the noble Earl’s 
Amendment would do very little to better 
the case. If he belicved that the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl would be accepted 
as a final settlement of this question by 
the people of Canada, he should rejoice at 
it with all his heart. He saw, however, 


no rational ground whatever for expecting 
‘that such would be the ease; and, there- 
fore, in making up his mind to support 
this Bill, he thought they ought to be pre- 
pared for what in all respects he regarded 


asthe worst. There might be a season of 
hardship, of difficulty, and of painful strug- 
gle for the Church of England in Canada; 
yet he feared that while underrating the 
danger of rejecting this measure, its oppo- 
nents also exaggerated what they conceived | 
to be its evil consequences to the Church. | 
If the moderate provision which the Church 
in Canada now enjoyed were taken away 
from her, he ventured to hope that her 
own inherent vigour and elasticity would 
supply the means of making up her loss. 
But of this he was quite sure, that if they 
allowed the Church to incur the odium of 
being the occasion of producing the evils 
which he had described, she would not be 
one iota more secure against the calamity 
which she now apprehended from this mea- 
sure; and should such a season be reserved 
for her, she would, at all events, have the sa- 
tisfaction of being enabled, to pass through 
it without the slightest degree of self- 
reproach for any evil which she might have 
brought upon the general interests of the 
Empire—she would have preserved unim- 
paired and unabated the respect, the af. | 
fection, the love, and the esteem of the 
Church of England in this country, and 
would ensure on all occasions her zealous 
C0-operation and support; and he could, 


dence, either here or abroad, as to believe 
that any measure of human legislation 
which might deprive her of her temporal 
resources, would in the end prove fatal to 
the interests of the Church of England or 
of religion in the Colonies. 

The Bisnor of LONDON said, that his 
right rev. Brother who had just sat down 
had treated the subject as though it were 
simply a question of right, and had talked 


of a right inherent in the Colonial Legisla- 


ture to diseuss and decide upon all matters 
relating to their own internal affairs. But, 
if they possessed that power already, where 
was the necessity for this Bill? There could 


‘be no donbt that the first step consequent 


upon the passing of this measure would be 
the secularisation of the reserves; but he 


denied the justice or the propriety of the 


Home Government shifting to others the re- 
sponsibility which belonged to themselves. 
For himself, he felt no doubt, on the other 
hand, if they did not possess the right, the 
solemn. responsibility rested upon the House 
of saying whether they could, consistently 


with the principles of justice, confer that 


right upon them. If the prospect before 
them were such as to leave no doubt upon 
any reasonable mind that the almost cer- 
tain consequence of this measure would be 
the secularisation of Church property in 
Canada, then to confer upon the Canadian 
Legislature the right to effect that secu- 
larisation, was a mere shifting to others’ 
shoulders a sacred and solemn responsi- 
bility which at this moment rested upon 
their own. He could not have the slightest 
doubt as to the strength and firmness of the 
principle laid down by the noble and learn- 
ed Lord opposite (Lord St. Leonards), and 
by the noble Earl who had proposed’ the 
Amendment to night —- namely, that no 
such right was inherent in the Canadian 
Legislature; and he would go farther, and 
say that no such right, according to any 
principle of safe government, was vested in 
this House as that which the Bill proposed 
to transfer to the Legislature of Canada. 
A noble Lord said, the other night, that 
there was no such thing as a Church in 
Canada. No Church in Canada! Why, it 
was a true branch of the Catholic Church, 
and had been so recognised by Act of Par- 
liament. He contended, therefore, that it 
was a Church—an acknowledged Church 
—and an effective Church; but that it 
would be neither acknowledged nor in an 


equal degree effective if the present mea- 


sure were passed intoalaw. In standing 
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up there to assert the rights of the Church |tance. He should give his vote without 
in Canada, he did not refer to the rights | the slightest hesitation for the Amend. 
of the clergy alone—he extended his sym- ment of the noble Earl, although he wag 
pathies further. He could not forget the sensible that it was open to some objec. 
attached and loyal body of men in that tions. 

colony, who now constituted the strength; Lorp LYTTELTON explained that 
of the connexion with this country; and | what he had stated on Friday night was, 
he stood up in defence of the rights of | that this question was one of strictly local 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of concern, on which the Canadian Legisla. 
his poorer fellow-countrymen, members of | ture had not an inherent right to decide, 
the Church at home, who, when they trans- | but a right to decide that had been eon. 
planted their families, and founded new | ceded to it by the Imperial Parliament. 
homes in that distant colony of the British The Duke of ARGYLL said, that asq 
Empire, carried with them the right which | member of the Established Church of Scot. 
was the birthright of every Englishman— _ land, he was desirous of explaining to the 
the right to participate in the consolations, | House the grounds on which he felt him. 
the administrations, the sacraments of the | self unable to agree to the Amendment of 
Church, tlie preaching of God’s Holy Word, | the noble Earl, and the reasons on which 
and the pastoral superintendence of the | he held not only that it was uncalled for by 
clergy. With regard to the terms in which | considerations of justice, but that its adop. 
the most interesting and solemn appeal of | tion would be a violation of sound colo. 
the Bishop of Toronto to the English Go- | nial policy, and even of every principle of 
vernment had been spoken of, he thought | justice itself. He had listened with the 
that no reasonable objection whatever had | greatest attention to the able speech of 
been urged to the statements and argu-|the noble Earl; but, he confessed, that 
ments contained in it; and he would fur-| at its close, he had found himself wholly 
ther say, that if there were one man who} unconvinced by his arguments. Le en- 
more than another was intimately acquaint- | treated their Lordships to look at the po- 
ed with the state of the colony, it was his | sition in which they would be placed, if, 
excellent and venerable Friend, who had (after having consented to the second read- 
spent so large a portion of his life in un-|ing of this Bill, they should afterwards 
wearied toil and self-sacrifice there. Ue; adopt the Amendment of the noble Earl. 
believed that they were about to take away | The second reading of a Bill was usually 
from the existing population in Canada | considered to imply the assent of the House 
even the inadequate means which they at|to its principle. He was, indeed, aware 
present possessed of providing for their} that the noble Earl and his friends had 
Church. The tide of colonisation, far from | entered a protest against being supposed 
having been stemmed or diminished, was | to give any willing assent to that principle; 
still rolling on to those distant shores. | but he (the Duke of Argyll) was speaking 
Thousands of our countrymen were in these of the position of the House. Now, what 
days forming settlements in districts where | was the principle of this measure to which 
very little provision had been made for the | their Lordships had already given their 
enjoyment of the ministrations and com-| consent, and from which they could not 
forts of religion; and if the scanty means | now recede? It was that great principle of 
the Church now possessed there were taken | colonial policy that it was the natural right 
from her, it was not too much to say that of every colony to exercise exclusive con- 
the people in those parts would be left in trol over all matters of purely internal con- 
a state of spiritual destitution. He said, cern. He did not mean mere legal right 
then, that he was not at all speaking for, or power :—he fully admitted that the Im- 
the clergy, except as he regarded them as perial Parliament had the legal power of 
instruments in carrying out the work of the interfering in all the concerns of the colony 
Church, as soldiers engaged in the warfare —but he was arguing for the principle of 
which they had to wage. He could not natural right, and he submitted that that 
reconcile himself to the belief that the ma- | was a principle which they could not refuse 
jority in Canada were in favour of this, to recognise, especially iu the case of one 
measure. He believed, on the contrary, | of the oldest of our colonies, numbering 
that the majority were the other way, and 2,000,000 of inhabitants. Sir John Pa- 
he could not consent, for the sake of the  kington, in his despatch, distinctly stated 
minority, to sacrifice that Church which that he regarded it as a principle of justice, 
was their dearest and most valuable inheri- that in all internal matters the Colonies 
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should be left to regulate their own affairs. | liament was pledged by the original Act 
The principle was allowed by the noble) of 1791, it had been pledged equally to 
Earl himself; but the Amendment he had all religious bodies who, by law, were en- 
now proposed was in direct contravention titled to come under the denomination of 
of this principle. The Churches of Eng-| Protestant clergy; and, accordingly, in 
jand and of Scotland were not the only | winding up the whole question of the clergy 
bodies interested in the funds to which the | reserves, they had, in the Act of 1840, 
Amendment of the noble Earl related. He | dealt with those religious bodies as having 
(the Duke of Argyll) knew that there had | as vested and as clear a right to participate 
been a dispute respecting the meaning of | in these reserves, under the Act of 1791, 
the words ‘* Protestant clergy”’ in the Act | as the clergy of the Churches of England 
of 1791; and the noble Earl had on a/and Scotland. The Act of 1840 provided 
former occasion intimated his own individual that with regard to all the sales which had 
belief that, as far as regarded the inten-| taken place prior to that period, subject 
tions of the Government and Parliament of | merely to the life interest of the parties to 
the day, by these words the clergy of the whom previous grants had been made, the 
Church of England were alone meant. | whole of the funds should be appropriated 
That opinion of the noble Earl had been, | to the Churches of England and Scotland, 
however, distinctly contradicted by all the | but of future sales that one-half should be 
Judges of England, who were consulted on | set apart for those two Churches, and 
the subject in 1840; and he (the Duke of | the other half for distribution among the 
Argyll) contended that the interpretation | other religious bodies of Canada. He con- 
of the Judges was upheld by the language | tended, that both under the Act of 1791, 
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which had been employed about the time | 


of the passing of the Act of 1791 by some | 


of the chief statesmen of the day. It was | 


one of the objections brought by Mr. Fox | 
against the Act of 1791, that it would | 
hand over one-seventh of the province of | 
Canada to dissent; and from the language 


of Mr. Dundas also it was perfectly appa- 
rent that the interpretation put upon the 
words in the Act of 1791 by the Judges 
recently was the generally received inter- 
pretation at the time the Act was passed. 
During a long series of years, however, dis- 
senting bodies had not been allowed to enjoy 
any portion of the funds. An opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown had been given as 
early as the year 1819 on behalf of the 
Church of Scotland, and it was somewhat 
disereditable to the Government of that day 
that that opinion did not seem to have been 
made public; and, although a certain sort 
of hush money was given, the grant was 
not made out of the clergy reserves, but 
from the territorial revenues. But, in the 
year 1840, the Judges of England were 
asked, ‘Is it your opinion that by the 
words ‘ Protestant clergy’ were meant other 
than members of the Church of England, 
and if so, what others?’’ They replied, 
that by the words ‘* Protestant clergy”’ 
were undoubtedly meant others besides 
members of the Church of England, and 
that the Established Church of Scotland 
was certainly one of the other bodies so 
included, though they did not say how 
many others might be included also. This 
was a most important fact, and it clearly 
showed that so far as the faith of Par- 





and the Act of 1840, Parliament, if 
pledged at all to churches as churches, 
was pledged to all the dissenting bodies 
of Canada. Now, let their Lordships con- 
sider the position in which they would be 
placed in case they adopted the Amendment 
of the noble Earl. Except a noble Mar- 
quess, who was, he believed, a member of 
the Scotch Free Church, almost all of their 
Lordships, who were not Roman Catholies, 
were members of the Churches of England 
and Scotland. Now, would it not be said 
in Canada, ‘‘ The House of Lords, which 
is entirely composed of members of the 
Churches of England and Scotland, take 
great care of the rights and interests of 
the Churches to which they belong; but 
when they come to deal with dissenting 
bodies, who have no representatives in 
that House, vested interests and rights 
are not cared for.”” He (the Duke of 
Argyll) protested against the doctrine 
which had been advanced, that these re- 
serve funds stood on exactly the same foot- 
ing as the endowments of the Churches of 
England and Scotland in this country. 
Let their Lordships recollect that the value 
of these reserve lands had arisen wholly 
from the labour of the people of Canada, 
and that for twenty years the lands had 
remained valueless because the labour of 
the people had not been brought to bear 
upon them. Now, he would say that, 
under those circumstances, whatever might 
be the legal rights of the Crown, we had 
no moral right to dispose of those reserves 
without reference to the wishes and feel- 
ings of the people of Canada. But then it 
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was said, “‘ Supposing we give up these 
reserves, how will the Legislature of Ca- 
nada deal with them?’’ He was not willing 
to commit himself to any opinion about the 
future disposal of the reserves which events 
might possibly falsify. Undoubtedly, in 
giving up the uncontrolled disposal of these 
funds, we placed it in the power of the 
Canadian Parliament, if they should think 
fit, to dispose and alienate them, either for 
education, or for purely secular purposes. 
But the question for their Lordships to de- 
cide was, whether that power by policy 
and by natural right ought, or ought not, to 
be given to Canada. The noble Earl op- 
posite had argued that this question was 
now beset with dangers which did not 
exist formerly, owing to the union of the 
two provinces. But let him remind the 
noble Earl that during fourteen or fifteen 
years before the union of the two provinces, 
there were no less than fourteen votes come 
to by different Parliaments of Upper Ca- 
nada, pledging the Parliament of Protestant 
Upper Canada to the total and immediate 
secularisation of these funds; and there 
was at present more reason to fear the 


opinions and feelings of the people of 


Upper Canada than those of Lower Ca- 
nada in regard to this question. The noble 
and learned Lord opposite had said that 
the sweeping away of the Protestant tithes 
had been due to the hostile feelings of the 
Roman Catholies of Canada— 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS said, that he 
had done no more than refer to the fact 
that the Colonial Legislature had abolished 
Protestant tithes, but had not attributed 
the act to Roman Catholics. 

The Duke of ARGYLL begged the 
noble and learned Lord’s pardon for unin- 
tentionally misrepresenting him. The 
opinion adverted to, however, was com- 
monly entertained out of doors, although it 
was altogether erroneous. The tithes due 
to the Protestant clergy were never paid, 
because the Protestants were unwilling to 
pay them; and the Protestant Legislature 
of Upper Canada abolished them, on the 
ground that they were unnecessary, in con- 
sequence of reserved lands being sect apart 
for the clergy. So far as we had opportu- 
nities of knowing, there was no reason to 
believe that the Roman Catholics of Lower 
Canada were likely to go against the Pro- 
testant feelings of Upper Canada. Then, 
as regards present apportionment of the 
reserve fund, it constituted a practical 
grievance of which the people of Canada 
had a right to complain. 
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1852, had been 31,0007.; of which more 
than half had gone to the Church of Eng. 
land, upwards of 7,0001. to the Church of 
Scotland, and the remainder, amountin 

to about 5,000/., was all that remained for 
division amongst the various Protestant 
bodies. He submitted to their Lordships 
that this was a state of things which pre. 
sented a strong practical grievance, of 
which there was good reason to complain, 
Another point which had been dwelt upon 
during the debate upon this Bill was, that 
it was not a measure of peace but of reli. 
gious war in Canada, Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment did not, in proposing this mea- 
sure, suppose that it would be likely at 
once to put an end to all religious animosi- 
ties in Canada. They knew very well that 
in conceding to Canada the privileges of 
freedom, they cast upon them its burdens 
also, and among the heaviest of these 
burdens, and the most difficult to deal 
with well and wisely, was that of religious 
divisions. One noble Earl had said that, 
rather than agree to this measure, he 
would consent to the dismemberment of 
the empire, and the final separation of 
Canada from England. [The Earl of 
Wick.ow denied that he had said so.] He 
(the Duke of Argyll) was glad to find that 
he had misunderstood the noble Earl, for 
he could never hear such language applied 
with reference to one of our colonies with- 
out feeling desirous of at least entering his 
protest against it. Ile was aware that 
there were some persons who thought that 
the only advantage we could derive from 
our colonies was that obtained by exclu- 
sive commercial dealings. That opinion 
was now finally exploded; others, again, 
were disposed to withhoid their sympathy 
from the colonies unless they saw in them 
an exact reproduction of the institutions of 
the Parent State. But though deriving 
from us the spirit and principles of their 
law, there were institutions which they 
could not copy. And among those of 
which it was hopeless to expect the re- 
production in colonies, were Established 
Churches, with the endowments and privi- 
leges which their originals in the old world 
had acquired through a long series of ages. 
Nevertheless, the colonies had an import- 
ant destiny to fulfil in connexion with the 
English Crown. They were able to exercise 
a powerful influence over an agent which 
was every day becoming of more import- 
ance—namely, the public opinion of the 
world. Gratified as we might be with the 


The proceeds | progress made by the United States—see- 


of these reserves in Upper Canada, in' ing that they were a people sprung from 
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ourselves—it, nevertheless, was for the 

of the world, and the high interests 
of humanity, that a separate nation should 
exist on the North American continent, and 
continue as long as possible in connexion 
with the British Crown, because of the in- 
fluence it must exercise on many import- 
ant social and political questions. We 
could not doubt, for example, that, even 
at this moment, the laws of England, 
as existing among the people of Ca- 
pada, were having a powerful influence 
throughout the American continent upon 
that cause—the greatest now being pled 
at the bar of the Christian world — 
which, so far as our own country was 
concerned, was immortally associated with 
the names of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and 
Brougham. 

Eart GREY said, that notwithstanding 
all that he had heard in the course of this 
debate, he felt more and more persuaded 
that the common sense of every man did 
recognise a most material difference be- 
tween the property of individuals and that 
left for great national institutions, or for 
corporate bodies. If, for instance, the 
whole of the people of this country were 
to give up the Chureh of England, and to 
think its doctrines and existence injurious, 
would it be right that its property should 
still remain intact? Yet that was the prin- 
ciple involved in the argument of those who 
were opposed to this Bill. If he was not 
nistaken, the noble Earl (the Earl of Der- 
by), a few days since, when discussing the 
propriety of continuing the arrangements 
with Maynooth, made use of an argument 
which appeared to him (Earl Grey) to have 
considerable weight in favour of this Bill. 
The noble Earl said, that if the arrange- 
ments made in 1845 with respect to May- 
nooth were binding now, they were only 
binding upon those who recommended them 
to the louse so long as the cireumstances 
existing at the time of the recommendation 
remained the same, and no ground was 
shown to exist for taking away the grant 
to the college. Upon this argument he 
(Earl Grey) would contend that, with re- 
spect to the clergy reserves in Canada, the 
Legislature was induced to pass a Bill in 
1840, because it was believed that the ar- 
rangement it proposed would be acceptable 
in Canada, that the people of that colony 
would acquiesce in this settlement of a long 
agitated question, and that they would 
thereby be enabled to pass the Act of 
Union. Were these the circumstances 
now? Quite the reverse. It was admitted 
that under the Union Act—for the sake of 





which the Clergy Reserves Act was passed 
—that very system of government which 
was established by it would become utterly 
impracticable if the Imperial Government 
insisted upon preserving the clergy re- 
serves. Butaright rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Exeter) had said that it would be sacri- 
lege to touch this Church property, and 
that the Act of 1840 was a compact which 
they were about to break. If he (Earl 
Grey) were to concur in that opinion, how 
would it help him with respeet to this pro- 
posed Amendment? The noble Earl, in 
his Amendment, wished to draw a distine- 
tion between two portions of the property, 
and said there was one portion of it in 
Canada invested in trustees for the benefit 
of the Church, and that the Legislature of 
this country had no more right to take it, 
or sanction its being taken away, than the 
private estate of any individual. Now he 
(Earl Grey) denied that there was any pro- 
perty conveyed to trustees for the benefit 
of the Church. The Act of 1840 provided 
that the clergy reserves were to be sold, 
and that the produce was to be invested in 
the public funds of Canada and England, 
and that the produce of these funds was to 
be paid to the Receiver General of the pro- 
vince—an officer charged with the custody 
of the whole revenue—on behalf of the Go- 
vernment of Canada, who upon the receipt 
of a certificate stating the amount due to 
the Church of England and other denomi- 
nations, was required to pay to each body 
the amount it was entitled to receive—the 
fund in fact stood upon the same footing as 
an appropriation of the Consolidated Fund 
in this country. Tow could these receipts 
be considered as being in any way more 
sacred than the lands? As the lands were 
sold, the Receiver General received the 
money, invested it in the funds, carried it 
to the general account of the State, and 
divided it in the mode already described. 
Their Lordships might reject the Bill alto- 
gether if they pleased; but, in the name of 
common sense and consistency, he thought 
they were not entitled to adopt the Amend- 
ment proposed. If it were sacrilege to 
touch Chureh property, it was sacrilege to 
deal with the land still unsold estimated at 
the value of 300,0001., or with the income 
of the 31,0001. the proceeds of that already 
disposed of : if it were a breach of compact 
in the one case, it was equally so in the 
other. The Legislature of Upper Canada 
proposed an arrangement which would have 
secured for ever a large portion of the pro- 
perty to the Church: the principle adopt- 
ed was that of distributing it among the 
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various religious bodies nearly in the pro-| for the religious instruction of the people 
portion of their numbers. But what was of Canada. In 1831, when he held offigg 
the practical effect of the arrangement of | under Lord Ripon, it was determined that 
1840, which the Imperial Parliament had, | the system should not be any longer con. 
very unadvisedly, substituted for the Act | tinued, and it was decided that all those 
which had obtained the assent of the local clergymen who were in the possession of 
Legislature? In Upper Canada, in 1852, | stipends supplied by this means should hold 
the total income of the fund was 31,400/. | them for their lives only, and that the 
Out of that income the Churches of Eng-| charges should gradually drop. These 
land and Scotland received 22,6641.; the | charges are now in process of extinction, 
Church of Rome, 1,666/.; and all other de- | and at present they amounted but toa com. 
nominations of Christians, 8,0731. Among | paratively small sum. When this arrange. 
those included in the other denominations | ment was first proposed, there was a gene. 
were about two-thirds of the whole Pres- ral ery that the interests of religion in 
byterian body, who had joined the Free Canada were about to be sacrificed, and 
Church, and the whole of the powerful and | that the moment you ceased to treat the 
numerous body of Wesleyan Methodists. | Church as a favoured establishment it would 
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The total number of all these other deno- 
minations, to which but about one-third of 
the whole income was given, was something 
short of three-fourths of the whole popu- 
Jation. That was the unjust arrangement 
which it was proposed to perpetuate by the 
Amendment of the noble Earl, giving to 
the local Legislature no power of control 
whatever, and leaving it only to deal with 
the lands unsold, and which in the space of 
fifty years might probably realise 300,0001. 
Considerable confusion appeared to prevail 
in the minds of some noble Lords with re- 
spect to encouraging religion, and merely 
perpetuating endowments. There was, 
however, a broad and distinct difference 
between the two objects. He would ap- 
peal to those who wished to encourage the 
spread of religion in Canada, whether they 
thought it worth while, for the sake of a 
miserable sum of 22.0001., to make that 
Chureh, in whose welfare they were in- 
terested, odious to the whole people of 
Canada ?—to connect that Church in their 
minds with a great grievance, and to pro- 
duce those bitter feelings which such a 
connexion would inevitably create? He 
believed there was no greater mistake than 
to suppose that they could promote reli- 
gion, or the substantial interests of the 
Chureh, or of religion, merely by heaping 
money upon it. Religion was too high and 
too sacred an object to be thus treated, 
and its influence over the minds of men 
was not to be purchased, but attained by 
far different means. Some years since, 
when he sat in the other House, large 
votes were annually given for the Church 
in Canada, partly under the head of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and the others included in the Army Esti- 
mates. One of the first questions in which 
he took an interest was, the impropriety 
that the people of England should be taxed 


Larl Grey 


‘droop. The result, however, had been 

found to be the reverse, and it had been 
| clearly shown that in proportion as they 
had thrown the Church in the colony more 
| upon its own resources—as they had adopt 
ed a system less invidious in the eyes of 
‘the people of Canada—precisely in that 
‘proportion the Church had continued to 
gain strength, and was at present in a far 
more flourishing state than «at the time it 
| was receiving large grants from the people 
of this country. The interests of the 
Church, therefore, as well as the political 
interests of the empire, called upon their 
Lordships to pass this Bill in the shape in 
which it had been introduced; but if their 
Lordships were determined to reject the 
Bill, he appealed to them to reject it ina 
plain and straightforward manner by a vote 
upon the third reading, and not to concur 
in an Amendment which had no principle 
to stand upon, and which was open to every 
objection which might be urged against the 
maintenance of the existing system, and 
which, at the same time, had none of even 
those partial advantages which the advo- 
cates of the existing might contend for in 
its favour. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that, 
having occupied their Lordships at such a 
length upon a former occasion, he wished 
now only to make a few observations upon 
the Amendment of his noble Friend; and 
he would beg in the first place to observe, 
that that Amendment in no way touched 
the question of the expediency of the 
original endowment. The question rather 
was, whether or not they should take from 
Canada the property of the Crown, which 
had been given by the Crown and vested 
by Parliament with the knowledge of the 
Crown, in order to endow and maintain 4 
Protestant clergy in that country. And 





he would here beg to remind their Lord- 
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ships that the Church in Canada consisted 
of others besides the clergy, and that their 
Lordships had to consider something more 
than the vested interests of the clergy. 
They must remember the interests of those 
of the laity who knew that their whole 
chance of continuing to receive religious 
ministration depended upon the life of a 
person under arrangements which conferred 
only a stipend for life, and that the acci- 
dent of his death would deprive them of 
the means of receiving religious instruction. 
Was it a light matter that their places 
of worship should be shut up, because the 
Canadian Legislature desired to have a 
control over property to which it was not 
entitled? The question had been argued 
as though it were one between the Church 
of England and the Dissenters; but if the 
Colonial Legislature were to acquire the 
control over these lands, it would cease to 
be a question between the Church and the 
Dissenters, because, if secularised, the 
whole fund would be devoted to other pur- 
poses. It had been asked, what was the 
difference between the two funds referred 
to in the Amendment of his noble Friend ? 
There was this important difference. In 


the one case there was a fund actually ex- 
isting formed from the moneys received 


from the sale of the lands, and which had 
been already appropriated to religious uses. 
In the other case there was a quantity of 
1,400,000 acres of land, the value of which 
was not less than 300,000I., which had 
not yet been sold, and not, of course, ap- 
propriated to any religious purposes, and 
this it was proposed by way of compromise 
to hand over to the Colonial Legislature to 
deal with as it might think fit. His noble 
Friend was willing to make a compromise, 
and to give up the prospective appropri- 
ation, on condition that the retrospective 
appropriation should not be dealt with by 
the Canadian Parliament. The noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) asked why his noble Friend 
gave up one fund and not the other? But 
if a man by the right of the stronger took 
away from him the whole contents of his 
purse and gave him half back, which he 
accepted, was he to be told if he com- 
plained that he was a sad fellow, and that 
it could not be called robbing him, when 
he was content to take half his property ? 
His noble Friend had been anxious, as far 
as he could, to save what could be saved 
for the Churches of England and Scotland. 
One point worthy of consideration was, as 
to the practical working of this Bill. If 
the Bill passed, it was not as if the en- 
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dowment to be preserved was itself land. 
If the land was all that remained, and that 
land was to be preserved as an endowment, 
it might not be immediately broken into; 
but with a very large sum in ready money, 
would the Canadian Legislature hesitate to 
take that fund and appropriate it to secular 
purposes? The question before the House 
was not whether they were to endow, or 
not to endow, but whether they would 
destroy an actual endowment which the 
Church possessed in Canada, and possessed 
by as good a title as could possibly exist. 
The opponents of this Bill did not deny, 
and had never denied, that the Imperial 
Parliament might have the power of un- 
doing that which it had done. The Act of 
Union was an Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and one upon which the whole de- 
pended. Now, if they could deal with the 
clergy reserves, they could deal also with 
the Act of Union, and in the same way 
they could take away the system of repre- 
sentative government conferred upon the 
colony. No one, however, would venture 
to do this, not because it would be more un- 
just than to take away the clergy reserves, 
but because they dare not—because they 
ought not. But so, also, they ought not 
to do that which the present Bill proposed, 
The noble Earl (Earl Grey) had endea- 
voured to show that the money fund formed 
a portion of the consolidated fund of Ca- 
nada, and must be dealt with as public 
money. In that, however, he was quite 
mistaken. It formed no portion of the 
consolidated fund—[Earl Grey: I never 
said it did]—nor did it form part of any 
public fund. 

Eart GREY had never said it formed 
part of the consolidated fund of Canada. 
He said it was invested in the public funds 
of Canada and this country for certain 
purposes, in the name of the Receiver 
General, to whom dividends were paid, and 
by whom they were paid upon warrant for 
certain purposes. 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS did not wish to 
fix certain words upon the noble Earl; but 
the noble Earl had said it was part of the 
public fund of Canada, as plainly as lan- 
guage could speak :—the whole purport of 
his argument had been to show that the 
money produced by the sale of clergy re- 
serves formed part of the public fund, un- 
der the control of a public officer, and that, 
therefore, there was nothing exclusive on 
the part of the Churches of England and 
Scotland as to their possession. Then the 
noble Earl had likened the clergy reserves 
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in Canada to the ease of Maynooth. But | to the Protestant clergy; and if this mea. 


the case of the clergy reserves was per- | 
funder them; whilst the tithes of the 


fectly different from that of Maynooth. 


The grant to Maynooth was paid out of | 


the Consolidated Fund, upon which it was 
entirely dependent, and the object of mak- 
ing it permanent was to prevent those 
squabbles which ensued every year when 
the money for the maintenance of that in- 
stitution was voted annually. The grant 
to Maynooth, therefore, stood upon totally 
different grounds from the clergy reserves, 
and the noble Earl entirely failed in en- 
deavouring to bring the case within the 
same category. The noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Argyll) had stated that the 
Dissenters had a vested interest in this 
property in Canada, because the Judges 
had decided that the term ‘** Protestant ”’ 
included the Scotch Chureh. Nobody 
doubted that; but they did not say that 
the whole body of Protestant Dissenters 
were included, He must remind the House 
that it was by the Act of 1840 that pro- 
vision- was made, not only for the Church 
of England and for the Church of Seot- 
land, but also for every class of Dissenters; 
and his noble Friend’s Amendment left 
1,400,000 acres of land to be distributed 
among the different dissenting claimants, 
after securing the Churches of England 
and Scotland in the enjoyment of the funds 
which had been appropriated to them by 
law. The real matter for their Lordships 
to decide was this:—their Lordships were 
not now dealing with a Canadian Act of 
Parliament, they were not considering 


whether they would or would not give | 
their sanction to an act of the Canadian | 


Legislature; but they were to decide so- 
lemnly whether they would now consent to 


repeal the settlement of 1840—a settle- | 


ment which, although he had been in op- 
position in the House of Commons at the 
time, he had not hesitated to vote for, as 
he would again, upon the ground of its 
being a national settlement. Nothing 
would have surprised him more at that 
time than to be told that, after the lapse 
of a few years, the very men who had 
propounded and obtained the sanction of 
Parliament to that measure, as an act of 


peace and justice, and one necessary to | 


cement the union then agreed to, would 
come forward and ask the Legislature to 
undo all that had been done, and deprive 
the Church of the provision which had 
then been stipulated for and conceded. 
On account of these clergy reserves the 


Canadian Legislature had abolished aed 


Lord St. Leonards 


sure passed it would cut their support from 


Roman Catholie clergy would remain un. 
touched. He cordially acquiesced in the 
reasonable Amendment of his noble Friend, 
though open, as he admitted it was, to 
objection upon principle as giving way at 
all in the matter, and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would, by adopting it, show that they 
also considered it a reasonable compromise 
of the question. 

The Bishop of OXFORD: My Lords, 
I think that if any argument was needed 
at this late period of the night to convince 
the greater number of your Lordships of 
the inconvenience, and, I must say, as it 
seems to me, the inconsistency into which 
the noble Earl opposite has fallen 1m _pro- 
posing this Amendment, it will be found in 
the speech of the noble and learned Lord 
who has just sat down, when that speech 
is compared with that which the noble and 
learned Lord delivered on Friday night, 
Whether you agree or disagree with that 
speech of Friday night, I think you could 
not fail to admire the strong masculine 
understanding, the vigour of intellect, the 
perspicuity of expression, and the graceful 
courtesy which dignified the address which 
the noble and learned Lord delivered on 
that occasion. Granting thie principle laid 
down by the noble and learned Lord on 
Friday night to be correct, I should say 
his speech was unanswerable; but I deny 
the principle, and therefore I cannot agree 
to the speech. I confess I do not see 
anything like the masculine vigour and 
perspicuity in the speech of the noble and 
learned Lord to-night which characterised 
his address on Friday—it is enveloped in 
doubts and difficulties from the impossi- 
bility of his making clear the difficult po- 


‘sition he has had to occupy. The noble 


and learned Lord had at once to argue— 
and I will presently bring him back to the 
illustration he has used this evening—he 


|had to argue at once that what you are 
| going to do is sacrilegious, and yet that it 


is your bounden duty to do it. And what 
was the noble and learned Lord’s illustra- 
tion to-night? He said, ‘* Oh, it is 
compromise. It is like saying to a man 
‘Give me your purse and you shall have 
half of it back, and I will keep the other 
half.’’’ But is that exactly the position of 
matters which the noble and learned Lord 
intended to illustrate? Is not the illustra- 
tion this, that your Lordships are going to 
be parties with the Canadian Legislature in 
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pillaging third parties? The illustration, | 
therefore, to be correct, ought to be this— | 
that your Lordships are joining with a man | 
who is going to take another’s purse, and | 
join with him contentedly, and then you | 
take half the victim’s money, and after- | 
wards say because you only took half you | 
are free from the guilt of having taken the | 
whole. That is the difficulty which, it | 
appears to me, inevitably attaches to the | 
roposition of the noble Earl (the Earl of | 
Derby). No man listened with greater | 
anxiety than I did when the noble Earl | 
stated that he had an Amendment to pro- | 
pose which your Lordships might adopt. | 
It seems to me, however, that, like most | 
other half measures, it exactly falls into 
the predicament that it neither saves the 
rinciple contended for by the noble Earl 
Fimsef, nor that which the Bill before your 
Lordships seeks to establish. It seems to 
me that it completely sacrifices both, and is 
therefore completely inadmissible. I think 
the noble Earl urged the other night that 
this was the final settlement of a great 
question, twice guaranteed by Parliament, 
by two separate Acts of the Legislature, 
once in 1791, and again in 1840. But 
does not the noble Earl’s Amendment just 
as completely overturn that settlement as | 
the Bill before your Lordships? To me 
it appears that his Amendment overturus 
that settlement as completely as the Bill 
proposed by the Government, and perhaps | 
ina more dangerous way than if you gave | 
to the Canadian Legislature the power | 
sought for by them of dealing with the | 
reserves in question, and they should pro- 
ceed as the noble Earl thinks they will | 
proceed. The noble Earl says this pro- 
perty stands on precisely the same footing | 
as the property of the Church of England 
and Ireland, and that we are leaving it to 
the Canadian Parliament to set an example 
of confiscation in this matter; but I think 
the noble Earl has been led away by a 
confusion of the words ‘ appropriation ”’ 
and ‘‘allotment.’’ In the one case cer- 
tain estates have been given—many by the 
charity of private individuals—to particular 
parishes to provide for the inhabitants of 
those parishes a particular form of religious 
instruction; but they are altogether alien 
from all public funds, and are placed in 
this respect exactly upon the footing of 
private property. Can the noble Earl tell 
your Lordships that this is the same as the 
property comprised in the clergy reserves ? 
Those reserves were granted by the Crown, 
a8 possessed of common right in the land 
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of an acquired province; that grant of the 
Crown was afterwards established by Par- 
liament; and the original object of that 
grant was the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant clergy. But your Lordships will 
see what a distinction there is between the 
two cases. They are not allotted to any 
particular parishes, and one point respect- 
ing the object of the Bill has been wholly 
misunderstood, out of doors at least. It 
is alleged that it is proposed to give the 
Canadian Legislature power to strip the 
various rectories which were endowed of 
their endowments. Now, there is no such 
power whatever in this Bill. The endow- 
ments given to the various rectories are 


‘given in the same way as to the rectories 


in England, and there is no power what- 
ever in the Bill to take away those endow- 
ments. It is important to remember that 
this common fund was intended to be ad- 


| ministered, as Parliament ordered it should 


be administered, in the provinee of Canada, 
In the original Act it is expressly provided 
that this fund should be so administered 


‘until it should be altered by the power 
| that originally created it. Instead of being 
a grant in perpetuity allotted to specific 


grantees, it was ordained to be from time 
to time administered by the Legislature of 
Canada. Is there, then, any clear analogy 
between the two cases as put by the noble 
Earl, and how does the Amendment pro- 
posed meet the matter? The noble Earl 
goes perniciously on in the exact direction 
which the measure of the Government secks 
to avoid. He says, ‘‘ We will secure for 
the Canadian Legislature one half, and you 
shall confiscate the other half.’’ He there- 


|fore makes you do the very thing which 


he and my right rev. Brother condemns 
as sacrilege. It is proposed now that we 
should take on ourselves the dealing with 
one-half of the property, while we are told 
that the dealing with it at all is a sacri- 
legious act. The Amendment, therefore, 
entirely fails in carrying out its own prin- 
ciple. The principle involved in the ques- 
tion is a very simple one. The principle on 
which the original measure was supported 
was not on the ground that it is good to con- 
fiseate an acre of the land; it was simply 
that we are bound, as a matter of right, to 
allow the Canadian Legislature to deal with 
it. The noble and learned Lord (Lord St. 
Leonards), on a previous occasion, did me 
the honour to say that I had failed to es- 
tablish that the Canadian Legislature had 
any such right; that if anybody could have 
established that right, I would have done 
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so; and that as I had not done so, he con-| on Friday evening. I know he did not 
eluded there was no such right in existence. | mean what he said unkindly, but it will be 
That was certainly a most courteous and | in the recollection of noble Lords that he 
flattering remark, only I venture to say I | drew a very long, a very plausible, and | 
think that right can be established. I do|am sure I may call it a very ingenious 
not mean for a single moment to say that | argument, to disprove this right, from the 
there is any legal right in the Canadian | conduct of one very dear to me, and whose 
Legislature to settle this question; for if; name to bear is my highest honour and 
there is a legal right, why in the world are | greatest blessing. The right rev. Prelate 


we now discussing it? A right may mean 
different things; it may stand for a legal 
right, that proper laws will enforce, or that 
far higher right—that basis of moral right 
—that claim of high moral equity which 
every written law ought to embody; and, I 
maintain, my Lords, that by the higher law 
of moral equity the Canadians have a right 
to deal with this question. The analogy of 
natural rights will show noble Lords what 
I mean. I say that the child, as he ap- 
proaches to maturity, has a right to be 
treated by the father with increasing li- 
berty. He has not a legal right, but he 
has a high moral right to be so treated ; 
and as the child approaches to maturity, if 
the father binds himself by obligation to 
give him a certain allowance, there comes 
anew right then, and the father has no 
right afterwards, when he has made that 
promise, because he disapproves of the way 
that child may spend the money, to with- 
draw that grant altogether. The example 
may be applied to a Colonial Legislature. 
You have given a Colonial Legislature to 
Canada, and in despatch after despatch you 
continually told them that you intended 
that Imperial questions should be reserved 
for the Imperial Parliament, and that do- 
mestic concerns should be left to the Colo- 
nial Parliament. Therefore, you are under 
a moral obligation to them not to interfere 
with their rights. It was of that species of 
right I spoke. You have given to this 
colony a responsible government—respon- 
sible to the people of Canada on the one 
side, and to the Crown of England on the 
other side; but that Government is a 
mockery and a lie if Parliament the mo- 
ment they think the Colonial Legislature 
is about to use their power for what they | 
may think an injurious purpose, interpose | 


bg : : | 
and say, “ This is an imperial matter, we | 





declared that I had robbed that name of its 
highest honour by the argument I had used 
on this question. My Lords, I must beg 
your Lordships to pause before you agree 
with the right rev. Prelate in that opinion; 
for I can assure you that there is no feeling 
dearer to my heart than the honour of that 
honourable name. I deem it to be my 
greatest boast to be sprung from one, who, 
gifted with the vastest opportunities—with 
the friendship, the closest friendship of 
England’s greatest Minister—the highest 
powers, and the most commanding social 
position—used them all for no personal 
aggrandisement, and died a poor commoner 
—a poorer man than when he entered 
public life, seeing every one of his contem- 
poraries raised to wealth and hereditary 
honours, leaving to his children no high 
rank or dignity according to the notions of 
this world—but bequeathing to them the 
perilous inheritance of a name which the 
Christian world venerated. My Lords, I 
cannot bear that it should be said, though 
in the most oblique way, or that by any 
deduction from what I say it should be 
held, that I for an instant have derogated 
from his fame; but I cannot admit, my 
Lords, that I have done so. There is no 
sort of parallel between the cases of Canada 
and of the West Indies. In the first place, 
the subject on which we were engaged in 
relation to the West Indies, was a great 
imperial question with which this country 
could deal. This country had encouraged 
slavery; it had set up the slave trade, and 
had made slavery throughout its colonial 
possessions one of the great features of its 
imperial rule. But the country, mainly 
through God’s blessing on his (Mr. Wilber- 
force’s) efforts, came to a sense of this evil, 
and began to redress this injustice. On 
beholding that bright star of liberty that 


reserve the right of dealing with it to| began to rise on its colonial subjects, it was 
ourselves, and you shall not meddle with the duty of this country, in her Imperial 
it.” It was this argument of right and) capacity, to prepare the way for a total 
justice that was so complete an answer to change of things; and I feel on behalf of 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exe-| the Canadian Legislature, somewhat indig- 
ter); and as this may be, in fact, considered ; nant when the West Indian Legislatures, 
an adjourned debate, I will refer to one| as they then were, are spoken of as a pa- 


thing in the speech of the right rev. pa, rallel to it. It is known that the Legisla- 
The Bishop of Oxford 
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tures of the West Indies were not at that 
time the deliberative bodies of young States 
that were springing forth into a beautiful 
maturity, but of bigoted colonies, whose 
councils were governed by the slave plant- 
ers’ representatives and overseers, I al- 
most feel indignation when the right rev. 
Prelate likens the Canadian Legislature to 
such bodies as these, as if he were adopting 
those opinious that were too current some 
years back, but are now happily passed 
away, and which were embodied in a say- 
ing of the great moralist, Dr. Johnson, 
who, speaking of our American brethren, 
said, ‘After all, Sir, they are but a nation 
of convicts, and if we let them escape 
hanging, it is good enough for them.” 
My right rev. Brother, when he endea- 
youred to convince your Lordships that 
the West Indian Legislatures were proper 
exemplars of the Canadian Parliament, 
forgets the responsibility that belongs to 
it, The case now shown why there should 
be an alteration of the law of 1840 is plain. 
At that time a large share of the proceeds 
of those reserves were given to the Church 
of Scotland. They were so given before 
the frightful disruption that had taken 
place in that body; and in Canada the 
greater number of those who formerly pro- 
fited, and who it was intended should pro- 
fit, by that grant, do not profit by it at all, 
because it is given only to those who have 
not separated from the Presbyterian Church 
as established in Scotland, and he left off 
at the most remarkable part of it ;—they 
say that a necessity, therefore, exists for 
altering the arrangement, and they are the 
proper persons to make it, and neither 
demand can Parliament gainsay. The set- 
tlement proposed by the noble Earl, in his 
Amendment, neither grants their request 
nor saves our honour. The right rey. 
Prelate, the other night, quoted the beau- 
tiful description by Burke of the imperial 
power of Parliament—its grandeur, and 
the singleness and nobleness of its aims; 
but my right rev. Friend went but a little 
way in that speech, and he had a conve- 
nient memory when he stopped where he 
did. It happened that within a week 
before I had been reading this very 
speech myself, and the matter was fresh 
in my mind, and I ask your Lordships 
to let me read three or four sentences 
additional to show you that the opinions 
of Edmund Burke were different after 
all from what you would infer from 
that quotation of my right rev. Friend. 
That nobleminded and truly great man 
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spoke in this way :—‘‘ An ardent love of 
freedom is the predominating feature of 
your American Colonies; and as an ardent 
is always a jealous affection, your Colonies 
become suspicious, restive, and intractable 
when they see the least attempt to wrest 
from them by force’’—(he seemed al- 
most to have foreseen what occurred on 
Friday night, and, if your Lordships will 
allow me, I will put in on Friday evening) 
—*‘ or to shuffle from them by chicanery,”’ 
as is perhaps attempted now, ‘‘what they 
think the only advantage worth living for.”’ 
The fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the 
English colonists than in any other people 
of the earth, because they are the descend- 
ants of Englishmen. My Lords, I do de- 
clare that, if I may venture to believe that 
if the faintest echoes of our voices shall 
approach those still and calm shades where 
I refoice to think the spirit of that mighty 
patriot rests, he would be moved almost to 
indignation at hearing that his name was 
quoted, not to assert for those American 
Colonies the right to manage their own 
affairs, but was quoted because we so dis- 
trust them that we will not give them the 
power of dealing with the question of the 
endowment of their own clergy. Late as 
it is, there is one single consideration with 
which I must trouble your Lordships before 
Isit down, I ask your Lordships solemnly 
to put this question to yourselves as states- 
men, before, by a direct negative, or by the 
adoption of this Amendment, you destroy 
this measure— Can you hope that you will 
be able to prevent the speedy passing of 
this Bill? Does any one noble Lord in 
this House believe that if this Bill be 
thrown out it will settle the question ? 
Does he not know perfectly well that, in- 
stead of settling the question, it will em- 
bitter the question, and excite still warmer 
feelings in the colony? Will it not come 
back again to you with redoubled force, 
so that it will be impossible to put off 
beyond a few years the settlement of 
it? The noble and learned Lord argued 
that there would be particular danger in 
granting this measure, because the money 
could be easily handled; but he must first 
kill off the immediate receivers of the 
money before the money can be touched 
at all. The immediate seizure of it is im- 
possible, because the lifeowners will have 
possession of it; and before those men who 
are now secured by the Bill shall have 
passed away, you will be compelled, what- 
ever your present decision is, to pass a 
measure similar to the present Bill, and 
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you will not gain one single advantage, 
while you alienate all the generous feelings 
of the people of Canada from the nation, 
and, what is far more important, from the 
Church for which you are legislating. I 
know it is said that the right rev. Bench to 
which I belong are to judge of the measure 
not by its policy, but by what is called its 
religious aspect; but I deny altogether 
that there is any difference between them. 
It would be tantamount to a profession of 
atheism to avow that we have any other 
policy than the will of God, and that which 
is not the will of God is not a true policy; 
therefore there is in my mind no difference 
between the political and religious aspect 
of the question, because the object of both 
must be to do His will. I know how 
much better many of my right rev. Bre- 
thren are than I am; but not one of them 
can possess a more ardent love for the 
Colonial Church than I do. I ask them 
to weigh well what will be the result of 
their causing the members of the Canadian 
Church to trust to their support, instead 
of to their own efforts to preserve those 
endowments? No person regrets more 
than I do that I should be obliged to differ 
from the opinion of my right rev. Friend 
the Bishop of Toronto; but I have a fear 
which is greater than the fear of differing 
with him on this question—the fear of 
leading upright, generous and devoted men 
to think that the House of Lords can de- 
fend the Church in that colony, or main- 
tain them on ground that must sink from 
under them, thereby causing them to ineur 
the distrust and suspicion of the people by 
identifying themselves with the party that 
refuses to the Colonies the power of self- 
regulation. When a few years shall have 
passed, the question will come with in- 
ereased force; we will be obliged to give 
them up, and we must leave them to place 
their trust and confidence in their fellow- 
citizens. 1 declare I believe that no gift 
could be more deadly to that Church than 
the gift of that endowment, if it were to be 
preserved, against the will of the Canadian 
people, by the power of your Lordships’ 
House. It has been said in the other 
House that the endowments of my sce 
might be fairly confiscated because I had 
said I was ready to give them up, which I 
certainly beg to assure your Lordships was 
quite a mistake. I have not the smallest 
intention to do so. But rather than our 
Church should be maintained in the pos- 
session of its estates by the force of a 
foreign power, I would see it beg from 
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door to door for the maintenance of its 
altars and the support of its ministers, 
And if you say to the Canadian Legisla. 
ture that you distrust them, and will not 
allow them on this question to legislate for 
themselves, are you not putting yourself 
in the position of a foreign Power maintain. 
ing a home Church? For the sake of the 
quiet of this great colony, for the sake, 
above all, of the peace and prosperity and 
spiritual strength of the Church, I beseech 
your Lordships not to be led away from 
this simple question—whether, with a re. 
sponsible government, and whether with 
Colonial Legislature, they, and not we, are 
the persons justly entitled to deal with 
this great question ? 

The Bisnorp of EXETER said, his 
right rev. Brother had misinterpreted a 
good deal of what had fallen from him on 
Friday night, and had, besides, accused 
him of misquotation. [The Bishop of 
OxrorD explained he had not done s0,] 
Certainly the right rev. Prelate, after what 
he said, ought to have adduced some 
words from the passage in Mr. Burke to 
show that he (the Bishop of Exeter) had 
purposely abstained from quoting the rest 
of the passage because it would be against 
his argument; but the words of Mr. Burke, 
cited in proof of this charge or insinua- 
tion by the right rev. Prelate, had no 
bearing whatever on the great principle, 
which was, whether or not the Imperial 
Parliament sat, ‘‘as it were, on the throne 
of Heaven,”’ to direct, guide, and control 
all local and colonial Legislatures. The 
right rev. Prelate had thought fit to re- 
present him as depriving his father of 
his highest glory: now certainly nothing 
could have been further from his thoughts. 
What he said was, that the position taken 
up by his right rev. Friend did virtually 
rob his father of his highest glory; for, if 
the Legislatures of the West Indies ought 
not to be subject to the Imperial Legisla- 
ture, then that great man was acting on 
one lengthened course of wrong and op- 
pression with regard to them. The right 
rev. Prelate asserted it was an imperial 
question to the Parliament of this country 
to protect the slaves living in the West In- 
dies. He (the Bishop of Exeter) admitted 
that; but he also held that it was clearly 
the imperial duty of the Crown and Legis- 
lature of Great Britain to protect the pro- 
vision by George III. for the clergy in our 
colonies—he held it was as much an im- 
perial duty of the Legislature to protect 
the provision of the clergy in Canada, as it 
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was to protect the slaves in the West In- | upon this question, I shall not trespass on 
dia islands. Were they to be told that | your Lordships’ attention for more than a 
the highest, the spiritual, interests of one | few minutes. It is impossible, however, 
hundred millions of people who, it might | for my noble Friend near me, or for my- 
easily be believed, would at some future | self, to accept the designation or pass over 
day people the vast extent of the province | the language of the right rev. Prelate who 
of Canada, were to be dealt with at plea-| spoke last but one (the Bishop of Oxford). 
sure by the two millions at present seat- | I cannot admit that my Amendment seeks 
tered through the country? They had | to obtain, either by force or by shuffling 
heard that night from the Lord Privy Seal | and chicane, the control of the Canadian 
(the Duke of Argyll), for the first time | Legislature; and if I know anything of 
that it had ever been heard in that Ilouse | the right rev. Prelate, I think he will feel 
from the bench on which the Ministers of | with me that some apology is due to those 
the Crown sat, the assertion of the prin- | noble Lords who act with me in this case, 
ciple that because the value of the lands | as well as to myself, for having so point- 
in question arose from the capital and la- | edly characterised the Amendment. The 
bour employed upon them by the Cana-| right rev. Prelate thought fit to say, whe- 
dians, therefore they had the sole right to} ther the Bill was rejected on the second 
deal with them. The same assertion had} reading or altered by the Amendment, the 
been made by the Chancellor of the Exche-| rights of the Canadians were about to be 
quer in another place. Why, this was the | wrested by violence or shuffled away by 
merest Chartism; it was clear that there} chicane. I disclaim the offensive impu- 
would be no lack of persons to succeed | tation on my own part and on the part of 
Feargus O’Connor, who had been lately de-| my noble Friends, and the right rev. Pre- 
clared incompetent to fill the post of Char-| late will, I hope, see, on reflection, that 
tist leader, when the Chancellor of the Ex-| however he may have been led away in 
chequer could assert that those had a right | the heat of argument, by what he thought 


to lands who gave them value by the em-| the strong point he made in his speech, 

ployment of their labour upon them. THe/the application of such terms to us was 

had been taunted with gross inconsistency, | neither true nor justifiable. Neither can 
2 3 J 


ifhe should vote for the noble Earl’s Amend- | I accept the character which the right rev. 
ment. But nothing, he thought, could be! Prelate has given the Bill, when he said 
plainer than the course which it behoved | it was solely to leave the local Legislature 
him to take upon the present occasion. Ile | their own undoubted rights in this matter, 
held that these reserves had been given to /nor of the Amendment, which he said ap- 
the Church, and that they could not be! propriated one-half of the clergy reserves 
taken away without sacrilege. Those who| in Canada. What the Amendment does 
did not believe that the Canadian Legisla- | is this—I never said a syllable about sacri- 
ture would secularise them if this Bill were | lege—what the Amendment does is this— 
passed, were no doubt not guilty of sacri-| that whereas the Bill, as introduced by’ 
lege in supporting it; but those who like | Her Majesty’s Government, proposes to 
himself thought that would be its effect, | leave to the local Legislature the whole 
would undoubtedly be so guilty. In that | appropriation of the clergy reserves with- 
ease, the noble Duke the Secretary for | out distinction, the Amendment proposes 
the Colonies, said that he (the Bishop of | precisely in the same manner, and neither 
Exeter) must vote against the Amendment | more nor less, to leave to that Legislature 
of the noble Earl, because it disposed of | —it docs not affect to itself to appropriate 
& portion of the clergy reserves. Now | —the appropriation of so much as—strain- 
the fact was that that Amendment did not | ing the point for the purpose of making a 
give the Colonial Legislature the power to | concession to our Canadian fellow-subjects 
secularise any part of these reserves, but |_as much as we think we can leave to 
it deprived them of dealing with the in-| them without a distinct violation of the 
vested portion. For that reason he should | principles of justice. We do not propose 
support the Amendment; but as he thought | to appropriate a shilling, or even a half- 
that it was equally sacrilege to give up | penny, but we propose that, one-half of 
the other portion of the reserves, he|the amount having been appropriated to 
should, even if the Amendment were ear-| special purposes, we believe it to be vested 
ried, vote against the third reading of the | with all the rights of property, and there- 

ill. fore nothing can induce us to consent to 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, af-| its sacrifice to the Canadian Legislature. 
ter the long debate that has taken place |1 have heard with surprise a right rev. 
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smile, and not with the intention of im- 
puting anything to noble Lords opposite. 
I] have many friends amongst them, and 
nothing could be further from me than the 
jntention to say anything offensive to them. 
All that I meant to say was, that you (the 
Opposition) would have been defeated in a 
division on the second reading of the Bill 
on Friday evening, and that thinking you 
could secure the same effect as would have 
attended upon success then, by a judicious 
Amendment in Committee, you took that 
course. I did not think that unparlia- 
mentary. At the same time, I must re- 
mind the noble Earl that to speak of the 
promoters of this Bill as advocating a 
shuffling and shifting policy, was calculated 
to prove offensive to them, as I believe it 
did prove to my noble Friends near me. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
accept at once the explanation which has 
been offered by the right rev. Prelate; but 
when he tells me that it is impossible for 
him to say anything offensive because he 
has a smiling face, he will forgive me if I 
quote in his presence from a well-known 
author, without intending, in the least, to 
apply the words to him,— 


“A man may smile and smile, and be a villain.” 


[Cheers, laughter, and some deprecatory 
remarks from the Ministerial benches.| I 
am ata loss to conceive to whom what I 
say can be offensive, 

The Eart of CLARENDON: It is to 
me. [Loud cheers.] It is to me, I say. 
[Renewed cheering.| 1 and my noble 
Friends near me were offended by that 
expression. We are not accustomed to 
hear such expressions. We are not ac- 
customed even in the language of poetry, 
to hear such a word as ‘‘ villain’’ applied 
to any noble Lord in this House. 

The Eart of DERBY: I must say, my 
Lords, that I think the indignation of the 
noble Earl is wholly uncalled for, and is 
especially unbecoming the position he holds 
in Her Majesty’s Government. He must 
have heard me say, before I used the ex- 
pression to which he refers, that I was 
simply making a quotation, and that I was 
quite certain that the right rev. Prelate 
would feel that I was not applying to him 
the expression which occurred in that quo- 
tation, any more than that I believed, after 
his explanation, that he intended anything 
personally offensive to me. I think, there- 
fore, it will be quite time enough for the 
noble Earl to vent his indignation when he 
happens himself to be the object of per- 
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sonal attack. I can assure your Lordships 
that I had not the slightest intention of 
doing so in this instance; and I do not 
think that the general feeling of the House 
at all joins in what, I must say, is a some- 
what singular demonstration—a waste of 
indignation, which I suppose was called 
forth by the protracted length of the de- 
bate. 

On Question—Content, 78; Not content, 
117: Majority, 39. 

Resolved in the Negative ; Bill reported 
without Amendment; and to be read 34 on 
Thursday next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


Election Committee 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 25, 1853. 


Mincutes.] New Writ,—For Taunton, v. Arthur 
Mills, Esq., void Election. 

New Memper Sworn.—Viscount Goderich, for 
Huddersfield. 


KNARESBOROUGH ELECTION 
COMMITTEE, 


Mr. WALPOLE brought up the Report 
of the Committee appointed to try and de- 
termine the petition against the return for 
the borough of Knaresborough. The Com- 
mittee had determined— 


“That Joshua Proctor Brown Westhead, es- 
quire, is not duly elecied, and ought not to have 
been returned a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Knaresborough. 

“That Basil Thomas Woodd, esquire, is duly 
elected and returned a Burgess to serve in this 
present Parliament for the said Borough of 
Knaresborough. 

‘* That John Dent Dent, esquire, is duly elected 
and returned a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the said Borough of Knares- 
borough.” 


Report to lie on the table. 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED ELECTION 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. KER SEYMER brought up the 
Report of the Select Committee appointed 
to try the petition against the return at 
the late election for Berwick-on-Tweed. 
The Committee had determined— 

“That John Stapleton, esquire, is not duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the Borough and Town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. 

“That Matthew Forster, esquire, is not duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough and Town of Berwick-upon- 


Tweed. 
“That the last Election for the said Borough 
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and Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed is a void 
Election.” 


The Committee had agreed to the fol- 
lowing Resolutions :— 

“That John Stapleton, esquire, was, by his 
agents, guilty of treating at the last Election 
for the Borough and Town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

“That Matthew Forster, esquire, was, by his 
agents, guilty of bribery at the last Election for 
the Borough and Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

“That it was not proved to the Committce 
that the said acts of bribery were committed 
with the knowledge or consent of Matthew For- 
ster, esquire. 


Report to lie on the table. 


SEIZURE OF WARLIKE STORES— 
M. KOSSUTH. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: I wish, Sir, to 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department a question in 
reference to what he stated on a former 
night on the subject of the seizure in a 
dwelling-house—which, however, now turns 
out to be not a dwelling-house, but a manu- 
factory—at Rotherhithe, of certain imple- 
ments of war and gunpowder. The noble 
Lord stated on that occasion that there had 
been a considerable number of war rockets, 
in various stages of preparation, seized at 
this place; that there were seized also 2,000 
shells, and a considerable quantity of the 
composition with which rockets were filled, 
and 5001b. of gunpowder. The noble Lord, 
drawing a distinction between the compo- 
sition with which rockets are filled and 
gunpowder, on that oceasion I took the 
liberty to say, on the authority of Mr. 
Hale’s son, that there was not an ounce of 
gunpowder found on the premises. I now 
ask the noble Lord whether he was not in 
error when he stated that 500lb. of gun- 
powder were found, in addition to the 
rocket composition, which might or might 
not be gunpowder, but that was hereafter 
to be decided by another tribunal. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I must say, 
Sir, in reply to my hon. Friend’s question, 
I have been misinformed in regard to the 
matter. In respect to that part of my 
statement my information has been erro- 
neous. I was informed that 500Ib. of gun- 
powder, in addition to a certain quantity of 
what is called rocket composition, together 
with other materials, were seized; but it 
appears by the report of what took place 
at Bow Street on Saturday, that the total | 
quantity discovered has been 260Ib. of that | 
substance, in regard to which it still re-/ 
mains to be determined on Thursday whe- 





ther it is of the nature of gunpowder, ] 
do not venture to anticipate the decision 
that will be arrived at; but I certainly was 
wrong in saying that 500lb. of gunpowder 
were found, in addition to a quantity of the 
composition with which rockets are filled, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he would 
now give notice that he should on Thurs. 
day next move for copies of all the corre. 
spondence in the eustody of the Ordnance 
Office on the subject of Mr. Hale’s inven. 
tions in regard to rockets. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, he 
wished to say a few words in reference to 
the question of the hon. Member for Fins. 
bury (Mr. Duncombe). The noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) had frankly and 
promptly recalled the statement he made 
the other night relative to the seizure of 
certain munitions or preparations of war. 
As the matter had been commented upon 
by the public press, and connected with the 
character of an illustrious exile, who had 
taken refuge from his oppressors in this 
country, and as it had been imputed to M. 
Kossuth that warlike stores were found in 
the house of Mr. Hale for his use—it was 
right that the true facts should be publiely 
known. He knew that many people in this 
country thought there was some foundation 
for the charge against M, Kossuth. He 
had heard people say if M. Kossuth knew 
nothing about the stores, why does he not 
take means explicitly to deny the charge. 
He had now to state, that as soon as M, 
Kossuth was informed of what had taken 
place in that House, he, on the day whea 
the charge was made, did him the honour 
to address a letter to him which he received 
late at night. He would, with the per- 
mission of the House, read the letter, as it 
was short :— 


* Alpha Road, St. John’s Wood, 
April 15, 18538. 

“My Lord—In answer to your kind note, I 
have the honour to say that all the accusations in 
the Times of to-day about a house in my occupa- 
tion having been searched, and a store of war ma- 
terials belonging to me been discovered and seized, 
are entirely unfounded. Not only in no house in 
my occupation, but also nowhere else in England, 
could have been any store of war materials belong- 
ing to me discovered and seized, from the simple 
reason that I have no store of war materials what- 
ever in England. But while I give this piain and flat 
denial to the alleged charge, I desire explicitly to be 
understood that I do not disavow my hostility to the 
oppressors of my country, but rather avow openly 
my determination to free my country from them, 
To this, my aim, I shall and will devote all my life 
and all my activity, and to this activity I never 
will recognise any other limit but honour, m0 
rality, and the laws of that country where I hap- 
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pen to resides and as it is not contrary to honour 
and morality to have stores of war materials to be 
when required in the service of my country, 

I declare that such I have, but I have them in 
such countries where it is lawful for me to have 
them even with those intentions which I openly 
avow. But in England I have them not, because 
Ihave been told that some doubts may be enter- 
tained about the legality of such an act. With 
this explanation I repeat, no store of any war ma- 
terials of mine could have been seized, because I 
do not possess, either directly or indirectly, any- 
thing of the kind in this country. 

“J remain with high regards and particular 
consideration, my Lord, your’s respectfully, 

(Signed) i Kossuru. 
“Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P.” 


Subject dropped. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—THE INCOME 
TAX. 
House in Committee of Ways and Means. 
Question again proposed— 


“That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
towards raising the Supply granted to Her Ma- 
jesty, there shall be raised annually during the 
terms hereinafter limited, the several Rates and 
Duties following (that is to say) :— 

“For and in respect of the property in any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in the United 
Kingdom, and for and in respeet of every an- 
tuity, pension, or stipend, payable by Her Ma- 
jesty or out of the Publie Revenue of the United 
Kingdom ; and for and in respect of ali interest 
of money, annuities, dividends, and shares of an- 
nuities payable to any person or persons, bodies 
politic or corporate, companies or societies, whe- 
ther corporate or not corporate; and for and in 
respect of the annual profits or gains arising or 
accruing to any person or persons whatever, resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom, from any kind of 
porerty whatever, whether situate in the United 

ingdom or elsewhere, or from any annuities, al- 
lowances, or stipends, or from any profession, 
trade, or vocation, whether the same shall be 
respectively exercised in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere ; and for and in respect of the annual 
profits or gains arising or accruing to any person 
or persons not resident within the United King- 
dom from any property whatever in the United 
Kingdom, or from any trade, profession, or voca- 
tion, exercised in the United Kingdom ; for every 
twenty shillings of the annual value or amount 
thereof— 

For two years from April 5,1853  ...£0 0 7 
And for two years from April 5,1855. 0 0 6 
And for three years from April 5,1857 0 0 5 


“ And that on April 5, 1860, except as to the 
collection of monies then due, the said Rates and 
Duties shall cease and determine. 

“And for and in respect of the occupation of 
such lands, tenements, or hereditaments (other 
than a dwelling-house occupied by a tenant dis- 
tinet from a farm of lands), for every twenty shil- 
lings of the annual value thereof, one moiety of 
each of the said sums of 7d., 6d,, and 5d., for the 
above-named times respectively.” 


Sim EDWARD BULWER LYTTON 
rose to move, by way of Amendment, that 
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instead of the Resolution as it stood, to leave 
out all after the word “that” in the com- 
mencement of the Resolution, for the pur- 
pose of inserting the words, ‘“‘ That the 
continuance of the income tax for seven 
years, and its extension to parties hereto- 
fore exempt from its operation, without any 
mitigation of the inequalities of its assess- 
ment, are alike unjust and impolitic.”” He 
would endeavour to condense, as closely as 
possible, the arguments he proposed to use 
to enforce his Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had informed the House he regarded 
the income tax as the keystone of his 
financial scheme; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman requested the House not so much 
to give attention to the keystone, as to be- 
stow their admiration on the various super- 
structures it was intended to bear. But 
he thought it was necessary that the 
House should first examine the keystone, 
to find out whether it was quite perfect, or 
whether it needed repairs; by doing this 
they would be able to look with more satis- 
faction at the superstructure. He would 
admit that there was much in the Budget 
worthy the high reputation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and of the approval of the 
country; and he would grant, also, that 
the income tax might fairly be retained for 
a certain period, in order to enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to develop his finan- 
cial scheme; but if the tax were necessary, 
it was not necessary to renew also all its 
defects—there was no reason that the 
country should not possess all the good 
things in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Budget, in combination with that reform in 
the income tax which was demanded by 
justice and the sense of the country. 
There was this marked difference between 
the right hon. Gentleman and those who 
had supported Lord Derby’s Government; 
namely, that when the late Government 
proposed to deal with the income tax, they 
made it an indispensable condition to re- 
move from that impost the elements of un- 
popularity, and to establish a clear distine- 
tion between precarious income and income 
derived from realised property. The right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer refused to make that dis- 
tinction. He proposed to leave the princi- 
pal objections untouched. Now it was pre- 
cisely because he concurred in the two 
fundamental premises of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he was compelled to come 
to a different conclusion. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman, first, that the 
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income tax was a mighty financial resource, 
which should be kept available in all times 
of adequate need; and, secondly, that it 
should not be regarded as an habitual fea- 
ture of our taxation. But exactly because 
he wished to have this tax available, with 
the ready assent of the people, in any 
future need, that he asked the House to 
remove from it those features which now 
made it so unpopular; or if it were held 
unwise to correct the machinery of the tax, 
we should at least endeavour to console 
those who were ground down by that tax, 
by showing them we would not maintain it a 
single year longer than we could help. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, determined 
to do exactly the reverse, for he retains all 
the inequalities of the impost, and post- 
pones its suspension to the furthest possi- 
ble period. Seven years might be a short 
period in the history of a people, but it was 
a long period in the lives of a generation; 
and at the end of seven years what guaran- 
tee was there that the tax would be abol- 
ished? The right hon, Gentleman candidly 
said he did not wonder at the incredulity of 
the people on the subject of the repeal of 
the income tax, when he recollected the 
promises of his predecessors; but, said the 
right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘I will state the 
calculations and resources on which I 
rely for the extinction of the tax, and 
then leave the public to judge for them- 
selves.”” The right hon. Gentleman, ac- 
cordingly, luminously summed up _ the 
amount of his financial expectations, if not 
to their satisfaction, at least to his own; 
and showed that in 1860 there would be 
a balance arising from his scheme, which 
would enable Parliament to dispense with 
the 6,000,000. contributed by the in- 
come tax to the revenue. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not take into the ac- 
count the per contra, that all this time 
Members on both sides of the House would 
be doing their best to forestall his balance 
sheet. If hon. Members, even on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s side of the House, 
had refused to wait four days before they 
embarrassed his whole Budget by the re- 
peal of the advertisement duty, how could | 
the right hon. Gentleman possibly suppose 
that his opponents or the independent 
Members would wait seven years without 
interfering with that balance with which he 
proposed to pay off the income tax by pro- 
pounding reductions of their own? Every 
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class had some particular interest against 
some particular tax, stronger than its share | 
in the general interest against the income 
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tax; and the right hon. Gentleman might 
rest assured that these particular interests 
would not wait to make themselves heard 
till the precise period which the right hon, 
Gentleman had marked for the full deve. 
lopment of his plans. And just in propor. 
tion as the revenue was most flourishing— 
just as the terminable annuities were fall. 
ing in—the advocates for the repeal of the 
paper duties, for the abolition of the stamp 
duty on newspapers, for the repeal of the 
malt tax, and so on, would the more ea- 
gerly press forward their claims, deaf to 
any pathetic appeal not to derange the 
balance that was to pay off the income tax, 
So that when the time came to slay the 
giant, the giant would have grown bigger 
and stronger than ever—be cased in the 
same impenetrable brass—and not a pebble 
would be left in the brook that would 
fit into the sling reserved to kill the 
Goliah. But supposing those fears vain, 
and supposing no taxes were taken off, 
still the right hon. Gentleman was com- 
pelled to base all his calculations on the 
bold assumption that the remissions of taxes 
would have replaced themselves by 1860— 
that from analogous experience he hada 
right to assume that after the reductions 
the amounts received from the various ar- 
ticles in 1860 would be nearly the same as 
now. The public income, the right hon. 
Gentleman told them, by the remissions 
he proposed, would be diminished to the 
extent of not less than 5,384,0001.; but 
then, said he, by the commercial law of 
reproduction, the amount of loss to the 
taxes would have replaced itself by 1860, 
and that at that time he would have an 
available surplus of 5,959,000I., which 
would enable the House to do away with 
the income tax should it think fit. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s scheme all depend- 
ed on that assumption. Now he granted that 
a reduction of duties on articles largely con- 
sumed did ultimately replace itself by in- 
creased consumption; but the House must 
recollect that that rule applied to duties 
reduced—and had obviously no application 
to articles the duties on which were abso- 
Intely repealed. And yet the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to abolish altogether 
the duties on soap—in amount 1,120,000, 
and on certain other articles of Customs, 
amounting to 53,000/.; making a total of 
1,179,0001. of taxes absolutely abolished, 
and which, therefore, as a matter of course, 
would not be subject to the commercial law 
of reproduction. How could the duty be 
replaced when it was altogether abolished ? 
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Looking further, he found other items 
which the right hon. Gentleman expected 
would be restored to the revenue in six 
years. He found colonial postage 400,0000.; 
put this was an absolute expenditure, not 
a duty to be reproduced. Then the law of 
reproduction was not applicable to articles 
of luxury, such as carriages, horses, &c. 
The duty on these articles was to be sacri- 
fied to the extent of 340,000l. Then, 
with respect to spirits, what became of the 
law of reproduction there? It was caleu- 
lated that the duty would not be diminished 
but increased by 436,000/., in consequence 
of the proposed change; but who could 
say that the increase, whatever it might 
be, would not be supplied by illicit dis- 
tillation, and that the augmented receipts 
would not go into the pocket of the illicit 
distiller, instead of enriching the Exche- 
quer? Together, these items amounted 
to two millions—of which one portion was 
not subject to the commercial law of re- 
production, and the larger portion was 
made up of duties abolished altogether; yet 
the right hon. Gentleman relied on these 
items to produce him one-third of that 
surplus which, in 1860, was to get rid 
of the income tax. He might be told 
that, though individual reductions should 


not replace their loss to the revenue in- 
dividually, yet that their effect in stimu- 
lating the general energy, and in conse- 
quently promoting the general prosperity, 


would operate equivalently. But there 
would be another operation going on at the 
same time; the greater the general pros- 
perity, why, the greater the amount paid in 
the shape of income tax, and the greater, 
therefore, the unwillingness of any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to part with so 
productive an impost when the time came. 
Thus there was this double risk for the 
country —first, that, in prosperity, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
part with the income tax, because it was 
so rich and ready a resource; and, sec- 
ondly, that in adversity it would become a 
matter of necessity to retain it. He object- 
ed, then, to the continuance of the income 
tax for the period of seven years, without 
any guarantee that it would be abolished 
at the end of that time; and if he had 
any doubt on that point, and if he wished 
for proof that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself doubted the realisation of his hopes, 
he would find a confirmation of those 
doubts in a letter which appeared in one 
of the journals of that morning. The let- 
ter was written by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man in reply to a question from a clerk at 
Birmingham, asking him how he was to be 
benefited by the income tax? The right 
hon. Gentleman, in ove part of his letter, 
informed the sceptical clerk—‘‘ The tax 
collector, should Parliament adopt the Go- 
vernment proposition, will, about January, 
call upon you for the ha!f-yearly payment 
of 1l. Os. 10d.,”” pleasantly adding that 
the visit ‘‘ will be repeated in July, and 
this for seven years; when—unless Parlia- 
ment, in consideration of other public be- 
nefits or necessities not yet foreseen, should 
prolong the tax, it will drop altogether.” 
Upon such a qualified assurance as this, he 
thought the House would hardly consent 
to continue this tax for seven years—to 
continue it moreover with all those charac- 
teristics of unfairness and inequality which 
so tended to demoralise the public. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted, with his 
wonted frankness, that the fraud and false- 
hood engendered by the operation of the 
impost in men engaged in trade and busi- 
ness who made out their own returns, con- 
stituted one reason, and a main reason, 
against the tax. But why, he would ask, 
were this fraud ad falsehood found in 
classes before proverbial for their straight- 
forward integrity? Why, but because those 
who had to pay it saw in it so much 
inequality and injustice as to reconcile 
their consciences to every method which 
could evade the intention of the law. It 
was a property in human nature, that eva- 
sion of the law became gencral the mo- 
ment the operation of the law became 
over-harsh or unjust. Thus, when death 
was the punishment of offences not grave 
enough for that extreme penalty, jurymen 
had belied their consciences, and acquitted 
the offender. Thus the old severity of the 
game laws had enlisted sympathy on the 
side of the poacher; the same principle 
had bonded together the whole peasant 
population of Ireland against laws which 
they feel to be partial, and that same 
principle now would gradually rot away 
the honesty of the British tradesman. 
But he contended that all the objections 
to the income tax as it now stood, ap- 
plied with increased force to its proposed 
extension. The late Government proposed 
to extend the tax to incomes of 1001. a 
year, but they determined the tax should 
be placed on that equitable footing required 
by the great body of the public. The pre- 
sent Government proposed to extend it to 
the same incomes, whether justly or un- 
justly assessed—they proposed to extend 
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"+ to that class whose humble subsistence 
was drawn from their daily labour; they pro- 
posed to extend to men whose humble cir- 
cumstances must more tempt them to evade 
it, that same law, perfectly unmitigated, 
which had already corrupted the morality 
of men much better off; they proposed to 
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give injustice a wider circulation, to create 
a wider hatred than that which already pre- | 
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just in the abstract, but that it was much 
more important for the safety of the com. 
monwealth to convince those who paid it 
that there was justice in its application, 
He did not allow, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman could make out his cage 
to the satisfaction of logicians, and he de. 
nied altogether the accuracy of the dedue. 
tions which he had drawn from the special 


vailed—to sink deeper still into the heart | instances he had cited to show what might 


of the nation, not only a hatred of the | 
tax, but the demoralising effects which it | 
produced. The Government said, ‘‘ We) 


will extend the tax to Ireland.’’ He would 
not argue whether Government were doing 
right in inflicting another burden on that 
country at the very period when a revo- 
lution in all the tenure of real property was 
yet going on; but he thought no greater 
insult could be offered to the common sense 
of that country than to propose to do away 
with a partial debt as a compensatien for 
the obligations of a general tax. One could 
be no compensation for the other. What 
consolation, for instance, would the land- 





lords of Clare feel on being told by Govern- 
ment, ** You are wiping out a debt ineurred 


by a parish in Limerick! ”’ So, instead of | 


making the extension of the tax a matter of 
fairness and justice, it was only an exten- 
sion of iniquity. It was for the plain rea- 
son that in great measures of taxation it 
was necessary to go with the great intelli- 
gence of the people, that he should not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman through 
all those ingenious arguments and refer- 
ences to special instances and examples, by 
which he had vindicated the present ad- 





herence to the income tax; because, even 
if he granted that the right hon. Gertle- | 
man had made out his case to the satisfac- 
tion of highly-edueated logicians, still he 
feared that the stubborn prejudice of less 
scholastic persons would rebel against his 
reasoning, and that the tradesman, after 
puzzling his head with all the ingenious de- 
finitions and distinetions of the right hon. 
Gentieman, would still blunder back to his 
old position, and would say, ‘‘ That may 
be all very fine, but I can’t for the life of | 
me conceive that it is just that that in- 
come which a man enjoys for his life upon 
secured capital, and may give to his heirs, 
shall pay the same as mine, which I may 
lose by a casualty or by a stroke of para- 
lysis to-morrow, leaving my children to 
the care of the parish.’’ The right hon. 
Gentleman must remember that it had 
been said by the highest authority that it 
was never enough to prove that a tax was 
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be called ‘‘ the latent impartiality ’’ of the 
burden. If they deducted legal expenses, 
management charges, and repairs from real 
property, it actually, said the right hon, 
Gentleman, paid 9d. in the pound, while 
the tradesman paid but 7d. If they look. 
ed, however, with equal liberality to the 
reductions which should be made to traders 
in the shape of bad debts and matters of 
that description, he apprehended that that 
difference would vanish altogether. But 
was there no other property besides that 
in houses and land with which tho trades, 
man came in comparison? There was no 
rednetion for repairs upon the property of 
the fundholder, for example; he received 
his income net and elear, yet he was taxed 
at the same rate only as the man who had 
no capital save his industry, and no se- 
curity save his health. That the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware there was in- 
justice in this was perfectly clear, because, 
after having told them that land was the 
most severely taxed of all, he nevertheless 
proceeded to say that he shared in the 
feelings of these who considered that the 
tax pressed too hard upon intelligence and 
skill, and not hard enough upon property; 
and he then set to work to repair that in- 
justice by laying the additional burden 
upon the owners of real property of a new 
tax amounting to no less than 2,000,0001, 
a year. But the right hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘‘ See what difficuties you involve 
yourselves in if you attempt to elassify in- 
comes; the incomes from some trades are 
better than those derived from land, and 
in trades themselves some are worth only 
three or four years’ purchase, while others 
are worth twenty-five years’ purehase.” 
Of course, those disparities would exist, 
and it was very hard to deal with them 
strictly; but the same disparities existed 
in all phases of life, and these small petty 
matters of detail must be disearded, and 
broad distinctions only must be recognised. 
The same thing must exist, for instance, 
in the case of assurance on lives; but, if ac- 
tuaries were possessed of the same finely- 
discriminating genius as the right hon. 
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Gentleman, he believed that the scruples 
which would be engendered would prevent 
any assurances being effected at all. Fancy 
a grandfather and a grandson presenting 
themselves at the same office. According 
to general tables, the grandfather’s life 
might be worth five years’ purchase, the 

ndson’s twenty-five; but suppose the 
actuary to be of the ingenious and diserimi- 
nating turn of mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he might say—‘‘Oh, but youth 
runs more dangers than age—the young 
man may hunt, and may fall from his 
horse, or he may shoot, and be killed 
ina battue; 1 really don’t know that the 
young gentleman’s life may not be worse 
than his grandfather’s.’’ And so it might 
be in some individual cases; still, if it were 
not pretty clearly established that grand- 
children lived longer than grandfathers, as- 
surance societies would have* been ruined 
long ago. By the same argument some in- 
comes derived from trade might be more 
valuable than incomes from real property; 
but they must lay down a broad principle in 
dealing with these questions, and that 
was the one broad general principle, that 
income that was derived from secured 
capital was, on the whole, incontestably 
more valuable than income that depended 


He had 


upon the accident of health. 
promised to be brief, and he had been 
so, He believed he had touched upon all 
the main points of the question, and he 
was willing to leave to others the filling up 


of the details. He had endeavoured to 
show that, if the tax were continued as a 
temporary tax, it was continued far too 
Jong—until there would be instiiled into 
the hearts of our countrymen both a hatred, 
derived from a sense of injustice, and the 
demoralisation that belonged to a war be- 
tween conscience and law; but that, if it 
were intended to be permanent, or rather 
easily susceptible of revival, then the first 
step should be to remove that which most 
tended to induce opposition, and allure to 
fraud. He had endeavoured to show that the 
tax was unjust in itself, and that their ex- 
tensions were not politic, when, with the tax, 
they extended also that injustice which those 
who had paid it hitherto complained of. 
He had endeavoured also to show that the 
right hon, Gentleman had given them no 
guarantee that the income tax should 
cease in 1860, and that the surplus on 
which he relied was exposed to great 
hazards; and, lastly, that the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman, founded upon 
special instances and examples, were not 
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of a nature to satisfy or console those who 
paid the burden. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would believe him that he would be 
the last man to depreciate his high powers 
and attainments. On the contrary, he 
hoped, if defeated in this measure, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would do as 
others had done before himn—would correct 
his measure, but retain his position. It 
had sometimes been represented that the 
country Gentlemen were indifferent to all 
taxes that did not oppress themselves, 
[le rejoiced that, upon this occasion at 
least, they could triumphantly rebut that 
charge. It might be true that some 
had thought it their duty—and he be- 
lieved correctly thought—to vindicate the 
claims of British industry upon the part 
of the farmer. It was something of the 
same principle that they would defend now 
in the case of the British tradesman, be- 
cause they believed that the rights of indus- 
try were invaded whenever Government 
taxed at the same rate the precarious earn- 
ings of labour and their own hereditary pos- 
sessions. There had been, he believed, 
some vague intimation of a dissolution, in 
ease this measure should be lost. He and 
those with whom he acted were quite 
ready to encounter such a calamity. He 
could not pretend to judge how many Gen- 
tlemen, the representatives of towns, might 
be disposed to vote against this Resolution. 
He could not doubt their honest motives 
if they did; but, if they did, and if the 
threatened dissolution oceurred, let them 
go back to their town constituencies, can- 
vass them on behalf of the income tax, 
and tell those whose sole fortune was their 
toil and skill how they had been opposed 
by those selfish aristocrats, the country 
Gentlemen of England, and the supporters 
of Lord Derby’s Administration. 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out the words ‘ towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be 
raised annually during the terms hereinafter 
limited, the several Rates and Duties following,’ 
in order to insert the words, ‘ the continuance of 
the Income T'ax for seven years, and its extension 
to classes heretofore exempt frum its operation, 
without any mitigation of the inequalities of its 
assessment, are alike unjust and impolitic,’ in- 
stead thereof.” 


Income Tax. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, that 
it would have been more convenient for the 
House and more in accordance with usage, 
if the hon. Baronet had given notice of the 
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Amendment he intended to propose. But {must be considered confiscation. There 


the House had no right to complain of the appeared to exist some misconception ag 


course pursued by the hon. Baronet; and ‘to the duties which different classes owed 
if the great party opposite had not had | for their preservation to the State. It was 
time to make up their minds as to the | said, landed property is the most secure, it 
course which they ought to pursue, and | must pay the highest tax. But it would 
especially if it should have been important | not be difficult to show that under some 
to them to make arrangements with any | circumstances the fancied superiority of 
other parties in the House, then unquestion- | property in land gave way. Suppose 
nably the course now pursued by the hen. | that, either‘by external violence or by in. 
Baronet might be a very convenient course. | ternal confusion, the owners of property 
He should always speak of the hon. Baronet | and the persons engaged in trades or pro. 
with that sincere respect and admiration |fessions, should be ejected and discarded 
which he felt for his talents; but he must | from their homes—#in such case which 
be permitted to say, that, much as he ad- | would be the most valuable possession, the 
mired the hon. Baronet’s eloquence in Par- |Jand which was alienated, or the skill and 
liament, his imaginary- heroes in a recent, | industry which were inherent, and would en. 
most pleasing, amusing, and instructive | able the possessor to gain his living wherever 
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work, if they spoke hardly with equal elo- 
quence, spoke at all events more conclu- 
sively on the topics which they took in 
hand—because, after listening attentively 
to the speech of the hon. Baronet, he was 
totally at a loss to divine what were his 
real views and wishes with regard to the 
income tax. Did he wish to continue the 
tax in an amended form, or did he wish to 


put an end toit altogether? If he thought | 


by introducing his Amendment that it was 
desirable to continue the tax, then he 
(Mr. Denison) thought the proposal one to 
which the House might justly take excep- 
tion. This was the first time, since they 
had embarked on the wide sea of the in- 
come tax, that they might fairly be said 
to have seen land—that there had been 
any reasonable prospect of coming to the 
end of the tax. But whether the tax 
was to be continued for any length of 
time, or only for a short period, it appear- 
ed to be the opinion of the hon. Baronet 
that the inequalities in its schedules ought 
to be amended. Now, how was the tax to 
be amended? Was it to be amended ac- 
cording to the scheme of the actuaries, or 
by the process of ‘* rough justice’’ pro- 
posed by one of the Members of the Com- 
mittee? ither plan he thought objec- 
tionable. If it was to be amended by the 
scheme of the actuaries, it would come to 
this— By beginning at the higher point of 
the scale with the payment of 7d. in the 
pound, when they descended to the lower 
points the payment would become so small 
and insignificant, dropping down to a penny 
or a farthing, that it would be utterly 
worthless. But if, on the other hand, the 
payment at the lower end of the scale was 
equal to 7d. in the pound, then, at the 
higher end, it would reach an amount that 
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\his lot might be cast. There was an old 
| adage which seemed to point to this— 
“When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 

Did he say this to prove that a profession, 
speaking generally, is more certain than 
land? No, but to prove that they both 
depend on the protection of the law from 
/day to day and from year to year, and 
both ought to pay out of their income 
year by year, and in proportion to their 
income to the support of the Government 
which is their defence and _ protection. 
He, however, had not heard any one pro- 
pose to the House this plan of the actu- 
aries. Then with respect to the operation 
of ‘‘ rough justice,’’ by which parties in 
Schedule D would be called upon to pay at 
a lower rate than under Schedules A and € 
—was it to be said that the Bank of Eng- 
land, that the great private banks of the 
country, amounting to five hundred or six 
hundred, that the joint-stock banks, that 
great wholesale trades, were to be classed 
under the character of precarious incomes? 
Nothing could be more unjust. If the 
House was to be driven into this examina- 
tion of details, what was to be done with 
Schedule A? It had been demonstrated, 
in a manner which it was impossible to 
gainsay, that payments upon land amount- 
ed to 9d., compared with other payments 
amounting to 7d. If the House should 
enter on a crusade of reducing all the in- 
equalities, would the proprietors of land 
submit to the inequality in Schedule A? 
Would they be content to pay on the gross 
income, without receiving any allowance 
for repairs? If the object of the hon. 
Baronet was to redress injustice, he must 
pursue his course through the other sche- 
dules, as well as those which he had taken in 
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hand. He confessed that he took a differ- 
ent view of the whole subject from that 
which appeared to have taken possession 
of the mind of the right hon. Baronet. 
Looking at the various compensations pro- 

sed in different parts of the Budget, he 
(Mr. Denison) was anxious to take an early 
opportunity of expressing his contentment 
with the whole scheme—his determination 
to regard it as a whole, and in that charac- 
ter to give it his most entire and cordial 
support. He should be sorry to quit the 
subject without saying a word expressive 
of the obligation which he felt to the right 
hon. Gentleman for placing such a Budget 
before the House. The presence of the 
right hon. Gentleman prevented him from 
saying much that, in his absence, he might 
have been inclined to say; he believed the 
country felt, as the House must have felt 
the other night, that a great mind had 
been engaged upon its affairs. The coun- 
try knew how to appreciate the incaleu- 
lable value of such rare intelligence, and 
such truthful honesty. The right hon. 
Gentleman would reap his reward in the 
sucvess of this great scheme; for he did 
not doubt that the scheme would entirely 
succeed, to the great advantage of every 
portion of this entire empire, and to the 
lasting honour of the genius that had de- 
vised it, of the careful industry which had 
brought it to completion, and of the tongue 
which announced it with such commanding 
and convincing eloquence. 

Mr. BOOKER said, he was ready to 
join in almost every expression which the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down had 
applied to the high character and talents of 
the Financial Minister, whose scheme was 
now under consideration; and he also de- 
sired to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for his kind and courteous attention to some 
matters of commercial import which he had 
ventured to submit to him. But in the 
double capacity of the representative of an 
agricultural constituency, and of one who 
was personally engaged in the pursuits of 
commerce, he must say that he felt the 
greatest dismay at the conclusions to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had come, and 
the plans which he had submitted to the 
House. Speaking for his agricultural con- 
tituents, he must say that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in his luminous address the 
other night, completely made out their 
case, and proved with his proverbial co- 
gency that, so far as the income tax was 
concerned, they were overtaxed to an enor- 
mous extent, and bore a very uneven share 
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of the burdens of the State; for he showed 
that while trades and manufactures were 
subjected to a payment of 7d. in the pound, 
agriculture was taxed to the amount of 9d. 
in the pound. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man considered the difference between 9d. 
and 7d. in the pound? was he aware that 
it amounted to 283 per cent? The agri- 
culturists had, therefore, during the last 
ten years, been mulcted in the sum of no 
less than 6,000,000/. beyond their fair pro- 
portion, and by the proposal now before the 
House were to be subjected, during the 
next seven years, to a further unjust pay- 
ment of nearly 3,000,000/. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not attempt to show 
that the parties engaged in agricultural 
pursuits had attempted any concealment 
or deceit. They were willing to pay their 
fair share of the burdens of the State. 
Though those advantages had been wrest- 
ed from them to which they considered 
themselves justly entitled, they were ready 
to meet the competition which had been 
raised up against them; but they ought to 
be allowed a fair start in the race, and to 
enter into that competition on equal terms. 
Being largely engaged in manufacturing, 
mining, and commercial operations, he 
begged to say, on behalf of the members 
of those respectable classes, and of those 
whose casual incomes depended on their 
health and industry, that he was afraid the 
right hon. Gentleman was about to place 
them in a most improper position. He felt 
that he had a right to claim on their be- 
half what the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer acknow- 
ledged to be their due in the financial 
scheme he had brought forward—that in 
any scheme for the continuance of the 
income tax there should be a marked dif- 


ference made between precarious and cer- 


tain income. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had shown that gross frauds had 
been committed under the present system. 
He wished to know what steps the Govern- 
ment intended to take to make the com- 
mercial and trading interests act fairly by 
each other, and by the tax, in future? Was 
there to be no guarantee against the com- 
mittal of such frauds as those pointed out by 
the right hon. Gentleman the other night, 
when property which was stated by the own- 
ers to be worth 48,000/., and for which a 
jury awarded 26,000/., was put down by its 
proprietors for assessment to the income tax 
at only 9,000/.? If this tax was to be con- 
tinued, it ought to be continued on fair and 
equitable principles, and with some more 
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efficient safeguards against fraud. To the| sent occasion. He was one of those who 
continuance of the tax as now proposed, he | thought that the question of taxation had 
could not give his consent. He believed | hitherto not been fully considered in the 
the object of the hon. Baronet (Sir Lytton | manner required by the best interests of 
Bulwer) was to get rid of it as soon as pos-| the country. The present system of tax. 
sible, but he wished during its continuance | ation was based on no principle. There 
to have it exacted in a fair and equitable | were not two taxes levied on the same 
manner. He wished also to eall the atten- | principle, and hence arose the great dif. 
tion of the House to the case of occupiers | ficulty of effecting useful changes, Ho 
of land, whom it was his fortune and his! had not the least doubt that the right 
pride to represent in that House. The ex- hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) last 
actions upon the owners and occupiers of | year felt the greatest difliculty in reconeil. 
land during the last ten years had been for | ing contending interests; and the present 
the most part sheer robbery. To say that Chancellor of the Exchequer, in going 
during that period there had been any con- | carefully through the various heads of 
nexion between the rents and profits of the /taxation, must have met with difficulties 
oceupier and tiller of the soil was perfectly | at every step. The best way to effect an 
absurd. Thanks to a kind Providence, and | improvement in the midst of these difficul. 
not to a human legislation, they were now ties was to make a compromise, and to 
gradually recovering themselves, and, as endeavour to balance that tax which would 
he had said, were perfectly willing to meet be injurious whilst it continued, with the 
the competition which stared them in the | advantages proposed by the change. He 
face; but they were surely entitled to ex-| presumed, as was said by the right hon, 
pect fair play at the hands of a domestic | Gentleman opposite with respect to his own 
Parliament. With regard to the other mea- Budget last year, that the present Budget 
sures ineluded in the Budget, he could not was to be considered as a whole, and that 
avoid alluding to one which, as a represen- | the Chancellor of the Exchequer wished the 
tative of the agricultural interest, he re- House to consider its advantages and dis. 


garded with the utmost terror—namely, 
the proposed tax on successions. This tax 
on successions, on constant successions, 
would tend more to the ultimate dismem- 
berment of the Empire than any system 
ever devised by any man, whatever might 
be the amount of his ingenuity. It would 
surely—slowly as it might be—but it would 
surely break up the great landed aristocracy 
of this kingdom. He had no doubt that 
might be very agreeable to some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; but he would tell them 
that the landed proprietors would not sue- 
cumb—they would not, as was suid in one 
of the leading articles of one of that morn- 
ing’s journals, ‘‘ yield themselves as sheep 
to the shearer,”’ without at least raising 
their voices against the attack now made 
on their property. He considered the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman so 
ill-advised as to be deserving of every 
opposition. 

Mr, HUME said, he was anxious to eall 
the attention of the House to this subject, 
beeause he considered that the Motion be- 
fore them was one of vast importance to 
the country in whatever way hon. Members 
might view it, whether they opposed or 
supported it—indeed it appeared to him 
that the character of the House as a re- 
presentative Assembly would be mainly 
tested by the course pursued on the pre- 


Mr. Booker 


| advantages, for the purpose of seeing whe- 
| ther the advantages were not greatly pre. 
/dominant. With respeet to the inequali- 
| ties of the tax, he went much further than 
‘the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton), and if the hon. Baronet had look. 
/ed at the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee, he would have found that it pointed 
| out many more defects than the hon. Ba- 
ronet appeared to be aware of. He (Mr. 
| Hume) differed from the present Govern. 
ment not less than from the last, on the 
| subject of direct taxation: they wished to 
| abolish direct taxation, while he (Mr. Hume) 
, wished to see it continued and extended 
| further. He did not propose that the whole 
| of our taxation should be direct taxation, 
| as was assumed by a writer in the present 
number of the Edinburgh Review, who had 
evidently never looked into the evidence of 
the Income Tax Committee, or seen the 
draught report whieh he (Mr. Hume) sub- 
mitted to them. One of the great com- 
plaints against the income tax was the 
frauds perpetrated under the present sys 
tem; but what was the cause of those 
frauds? Why, the imperfect administra- 
tion of the law, and its exemptions. All 
other taxes were collected by persons re- 
sponsible to the Government; but the in- 
come tax was assessed by men having no 
responsibility, and so long as Commission- 
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ers were allowed to arrange districts so as 
to suit their own parties, frauds must be 
expected. The hon. Member for Maldon 
said that nobody had proposed the actuaries’ 
plan. Now, he (Mr. Hume) would be fully 
prepared to propound that plan if he could 
meet the support of either side of the House. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite did not think fit 
to adopt the plan when they were in power, 
and the complaint of the hon. Baronet op- 
posite was as applicable to them as to the 
present Government. Now, what was the 
actuaries’ plan? ‘‘ First, that each person 
should be taxed for the support of Govern- 
ment in proportion to his ability; and as 
that ability is measured more accurately 
by the value of his property, under the 
protection of the State, than by any other 
standard, the tax, to be equitable, should 
every year be levied on the value of the 
property, labour and skill being the pro- 
perty of large classes of the country; and 
that each person having an income exceed- 
ing 501. a year from industrial property, 
under Sehedules B, D, and EH, and all 
realised property, under Schedules A and 
C, should contribute and pay the tax in 
proportion to the value of their property 
respectively, Next, that the existing as- 
sessment of the income tax (under the Act 


of 6 & 6 of Viet. ce. 35) should be so modi- 
fied as to make it a tax on property, includ- 
ing, under that term, the value of all indus- 


trial incomes. And that all the property, 
real, personal, and industrial, in the United 
Kingdom, should be taxed at one uniform 
rate on its value.”” If he could collect 
the tax he would go down to a still lower 
amount than 501., but for the present he 
would draw the line there, because he be- 
lieved that 501. a year was the smallest 
sum by which a family could be maintained 
in anything like comfort; was there, there- 
fore, anything ridiculous in his proposing 
that all ineomes above 50/. a year should 
be assessed at the same rate? In order 
to make the tax fair, he thought a certain 
portion of the incomes of the higher and 
midile classes should be exempted equally 
with those of the labouring portion of the 
community, and that every man ought to 
be taxed according to the value of his pro- 
perty. But, it might be asked, how was 
the property to be valued? Could any 
standard be found more fair—any means of 
estimating the tax more fitting—than the 
amount for which the property would sell 
in the market—in other words, its money 
worth? If, then, property could be fairly 
valued, would not the plan he suggested be 
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much more simple than the present eompli- 
cated system? His recommendation was 
that a property tax should be established 
in lieu of the present income tax, and that 
all property, whether real, or personal, or 
industrial, should be taxed at one uniform 
rate. Such a tax would be permanent, sta- 
ble, and equitable. Holding these views, 
he would have been one of the first to op- 
pose the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to the income tax, 
if he had not found that the other measures 
brought forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man were fully equivalent to an improved 
direct tax. Disapproving, as he entirely 
did, of the present income tax, and dis- 
approving likewise of the views of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the expediency of 
doing away with direct taxation altogether, 
he was nevertheless disposed to give the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer every assist- 
ance in his power, in consideration of the 
many important and beneficial changes he 
was about to effect in various branches of 
the national system of taxation. He could 
not for one moment hesitate in making up 
his mind—while willing to admit, with the 
hon. Baronet opposite, that the income tax 
was unjust, imperfect, and inconvenient — 
to support the financial scheme of the Go- 
vernment as a whole. He wished an equal 
tax on property to become a permanent part 
of the taxation of the country, because he 
was satisfied that Sir Robert Peel’s sys- 
tem of free trade could not be carried out 
fully and fairly, and that they eould not 
reduce the heavy indirect taxes unless at 
least 10,000,00U/., or one-fifth of the ge- 
neral taxation of the country, was raised 
by direct taxation. Such a tax would 
enable Parliament to abolish all those taxes 
which now pressed so heavily on the indus- 
try of the country. For the last 100 
years industry had paid more than its fair 
share of taxation, aud at the present mo- 
ment land paid only a small portion of the 
direct taxation of the country. He admit- 
ted there were many heavy local burdens 
on land; but those burdens pressed with 
equal severity on manufactures, and might 
be said, indeed, to be common to all. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted the 
inequality of the income tax—that ‘‘ colos- 
sal engine,” as he termed it—but he said, 
‘* Let us continue it for some time longer, 
but don’t let us destroy it, for it may be of 
use to us at some future period.” He (Mr. 
Hume) thought it would be a very unwise 
thing to lay the income tax aside at the 
end of a certain number of years. He 
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would rather reform it, and maintain it in 

a condition to be readily available in case | 
of need; and, meanwhile, it was the duty | 
of the House to remove the defects of this | 
powerful machine, and to make it what it | 
should be—just and equitable. Having | 
thus stated his objections to the income tax | 
in its present form—recollecting that the | 
right hon. Gentleman who held the office | 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last 

Ministry thought he could not give greater 

relief than seven farthings to industrial in- 

comes, as compared with incomes derived | 
from realised property—and agreeing with | 
the hon. Baronet on the other side in much | 
he had stated in opposition to the proposal 
of the Government, he was still disposed 
and desirous to give his support to the right 
hon. Gentleman below him, in order that 
he might be enabled to carry through those 
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ask him, was it just that a widow succeed. 
ing to 100/. or 2001. of personal property 
should be compelled to pay legacy duty, 
while the property of a deceased nobleman 
or gentleman, worth probably 200,000. or 
300,000., should not be required to pay 
one farthing? They were now, however, 
to receive from the Government somethin 

like justice, and he would tell the Chaneel. 
lor of the Exchequer that that part of his 
financial scheme which related to the legacy 
tax had more charms for him than any of 
the other measures he had brought forward, 
He was sure the country would receive it, 
not only with favour, but with delight. The 
communications he had received spoke of 
it in the most favourable manner, and his 
correspondents were all, without exception, 
anxious that the Budget should be carried 
as it stood, in the hope that the Govern. 
ment would soon see the necessity and ad- 


given notice. Moreover, if the present | vantage of reducing our overgrown expendi- 
Government was not able or willing to | ture, and affording additional and perma- 
carry out his views with respect to direct | nent relief to the industry of the country. 
taxation, he saw no prospect of any Go- He concurred in the Resolution to extend 
vernment that could. He complained that the income tax to Ireland, though doubtless 
the revenue of the country was too large. it would not prove very agreeable to some 
From 1831 to 1841 it was 46,000,000/., | hon. Gentlemen from that country. He 
but since the latter period it had been | claimed equal rights, equal justice to Ire- 
52,000,000/., and it was increasing every land; and he thought that no Irishman who 
year. He disapproved of our heavy taxa-| was desirous to see Ireland enjoy all the 
tion and heavy expenditure, and thought | benefits which England possessed, would 
the House ought to be engaged in endea-| refuse to accept their share of the burden. 
vouring to reduce that taxation and lessen | He wished to see Ireland brought into the 
that expenditure, instead of wasting its, same condition as England, enjoying the 
time in promoting extravagance and yield- | same blessings and bearing the same bur- 
ing to childish fears of foreign aggression. | dens, and, therefore, he approved of the 
Still, he was prepared to give the Govern- | proposition of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
ment every assistance in his power, because | quer. The Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
he thought the Budget, as a whole, ought ; tleman embraced various recommendations 
to receive the approval of the House, as a/ with respect to the assessed taxes, which 
scheme well calculated to confer great be-| he was sure would be produetive of good 
nefits upon every class in the community. ; effects. He must say, however, that he 
So far from agreeing with the last speaker | should like to see an end put to the assessed 
in his remarks upon the legacy tax, he | taxes altogether; and if the House would 
thought that was by far the best part of; only pass a property tax of 3 per cent on 
the Ministerial scheme, and, undoubtedly, | all descriptions of property whatever, he 
he should give it his hearty support. It! had not the least hesitation in saying that 
placed real and personal property on the the assessed taxes might be completely 
same footing, and, so far from being an act | repealed. He hoped the day was not far 
of robbery, as stated by the hon. Member, | distant when that would be effected. The 
he (Mr. Hume) looked upon it only as one | late Sir Robert Peel was fully aware of the 
of simple justice. He held in his hand a! great inconvenience arising from the pre- 
statement which showed that since the| sent complicated system, and, had he lived, 
legacy duty was limited to personal pro-| would doubtless have improved and simpli- 
perty, no less a sum than 85,000,000/. had | fied it, though he was of opinion that the 
been raised from personal property alone, | income tax should not be established as & 
real property having been entirely exempted | permanent tax, but merely used as a tem- 
from the operations of the tax. The hon.| porary convenience. The hon. Baronet 
Member talked of injustice; but he would | opposite seemed to attach little importance 
Mr. Hume ' 
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to the proposed reduction of the taxes on 
horses, carriages, and servants. He (Mr. 
Hume) took a very different view of the 
subject. He looked upon these taxes as 
taxes affecting, not the wealthy classes 
only, but the labouring classes also; and 
he believed that great benefit would accrue 
from their reduction to the community at 
large. Again, he could not agree with the 
hon. Baronet that the repeal of the tax on 
soap would be productive of little good, or 
that the amount would not be made up b 

jnerease of consumption. Of 26,000,000/. 
of taxes repealed within a given period, only 
10,000,0002. were entirely lost, the rest 
being immediately replaced by increase of 
trade. He was satisfied, therefore, that 
the proposed reductions would not cause 
any loss to the country, but, that, on the 
contrary, the revenue would remain at its 
present amount; or, rather, there would be 
aninerease. If the Budget contained no 
other proposal than the repeal of the soap 
tax, it would appear to him of so much im- 
portance to the health and comfort of the 
community, to the cleanliness and physical 
improvement of the people, that he would 
anhesitatingly give it his most cordial sup- 
port. But the repeal of the tax on soap 
would do more than improve the physical 
condition of the people—it would encourage 
the manufacture of the article in this coun- 
try, and enable the home manufacturers to 
supply all the colonies, which had hitherto 
been dependent on other countries. The 
repeal of the soap tax would, therefore, be 
a great boon to the commercial classes as 
well as to the mass of the people. He also 
highly approved of that part of the Budget 
which related to stamp receipts; but he 
would not allude to it, or to the varions 
alterations which were proposed to be made 
in the tariff, further than to say that he 
felt obliged to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for the wise and prudent measures he 
recommended with respect to protected 
articles. He, therefore, approved of the 
Budget as a whole, although modifications 
or improvements might be desirable as to 
some of the details. He well remembered 
the late Sir Robert Peel representing him in 
that House, in 1840, as a person who de- 
sired imposibilities, because he had pointed 
out 1,150 articles taxed on entry at the 
Custom-house, and had said, that, in his 
opinion, 1,000 of them might be relieved 
from duty without any difficulty. The 
whole House cheered the right hon. Baronet 
when he made that allusion to him (Mr. 
Hume); but when the right hon. Baronet 
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commenced his free-trade career, his very 
first step was to strike 480 articles from the 
tariff; and the House was aware how fully 
the suggestion he (Mr. Hume) had made 
had since been carried into effect. Why, 
he believed, that when the measures now 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
were adopted, nearly 1,000 articles would 
have been relieved from duty, and he was 
satisfied that they might strike all articles, 
with the exception of about fifty, from the 
tariff without any injury to the revenue. 
He could recollect the time when the tariff 
was a cumbrous volume; now, it was a 
small duodecimo; but he wished to see it 
comprised upon a single sheet. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had admitted the 
inequalities of the existing system of taxa- 
tion; and he (Mr. Hume) thought that all 
expenses for the repairs of houses and es- 
tates ought to be deducted before the in- 
comes derived from such estates were taxed. 
He might observe, that he saw no provision 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the assessment of the property of deans 
and chapters and corporations, who never 
died. Now, they must die; or, at least, 
they must pay the same charge which was 
imposed on the holders of property of a 
similar description. Balancing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the scheme pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he felt it his duty to give the measure his 
entire support. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP had heard with 
great satisfaction the able and lucid speech 
of the hon. Member for Hertford (Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton), with which he entirely 
agreed. He should, therefore, oppose the 
income tax at every stage, and at every 
period that it was brought forward. He 
continued to hold the same unchanged opi- 
nions with regard to it. He looked upon 
it as a measure which was always adopted 
by all Chancellors of the Exchequer, in 
order to relieve themselves from difficul- 
ties, and to give them an opportunity of 
playing and dallying with the finances of 
the country. It might be a very good tax 
in time of war, but it was unwarrantable 
and oppressive to impose it in the time 
of peace. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it was a very good tax in case hostilities 
should happen to break out. How had 
he come to think of that? Had he smelt 
a rat, like the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord J. Russell), who had pro- 
posed to raise the militia? Perhaps there 
might be more than apprehensions of hos- 
tilities. He wished such a thing would 
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take place. He did not doubt the loyalty 
of the country, and he hoped it would be 
his good fortune to be with the regiment 
he had the honour to command, upon the 
eoast when an attempt of invasion was 
made. They would not disgrace them- 
selves; but he had no doubt they would 
be able to give a good account of those 
who might dare to attack them. He had 
read in a paper a comparison between the 
income tax and dissolving views. It was 
not to continue as it had hitherto been. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not do as other Chancellors of the 
Exchequer had done. He had a mind of 
his own. But did he suppose that he was 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
next seven years? He would excuse him 
for saying he hoped not for the next seven 
days. There was a letter in the newspapers 
from the Chancelior of the Exchequer to a 
poor clerk telling him how much he would 
gain—that he would have his tea, his soap, 
and so on, cheaper. Yes, cheap and nasty 
too. They would have an inundation of 
foreign soap. It was oppressive to extend 


the income tax to persons with 100J. a 
year, who might have a family and other 
advantages, and he hoped the proposition 
would be met in a proper manner by stre- 


nuous resistance. He would not trouble 
the Committee further, as he had only 
risen to say that the income tax had, and 
ever would have, his direct opposition. 
Mr. FAGAN said, he rose, reluctantly 
and with regret, to oppose the Resolution 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
freely admitted that the superstructure of 
the financial scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was grand—statesmanlike; but the 
keystone of the arch on which it was erect- 
ed was the inquisitorial income tax to be 
extended to Ireland—not to Ireland pros- 
perous and prospering, but to Ireland down- 
trodden and struggling from the sad effects 
of a five years’ famine. He felt it, there- 
fore, a duty to his constituents and to the 
country of which he was one of the repre- 
sentatives, to offer the proposition the most 
strenuous opposition. It was held out as 
an inducement to Irish Members to vote 
for an income tax for their country that 
the Consolidated Annuities should be aban- 
doned. Now, he solemnly and earnestly 
rotested against bringing these annuities 
into the discussion at all. He recollected 
some months ago forming one of a very 
distinguished deputation to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject of these 
annuities. At its head was Lord Mont- 
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eagle. There was no part of the remark 
able and lucid statement then made by that 
experienced nobleman, in which he morg 
fully concurred than where he ealled upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to act, ag 
regarded the Consolidated Annuities, on 
the strict principles of justice, without an 
reference to the Budget, with which it h 
nothing whatever to do. The elaim made 
was founded on simple justice, and nothing 
could be more unfair than to put forward 
the remission of the annuities as a com. 
pensation for the proposed income tax. It 
was the will of Providence to visit, in 
1846-47, this United Kingdom with an 
unprecedented and wide-spread famine; and 
he was always of opinion that the advances 
made by Government to meet the exigeney 
of the crisis should have been provided as 
a grant from the Imperial resources. But, 
this not being the view of Parliament, he 
was willing that Ireland should repay that 
portion of the advances for which she re- 
ceived value—he meant the money ex- 
_ under Sir John Burgoyne’s Aet, 
ut the large sum now due, under the la- 
bour rate, he considered an unjust claim, 
which ought never, and would never, be 
paid. He recollected perfectly well the cir- 
cumstances attending the passing of the 
Labour Rate Act. It was passed at the 
end of the Session of 1846, in August. 
It was passed without the knowledge of the 
Irish people, and without the sanction and 
concurrence of their representatives, who 
were then absent from their places. It 
was solely the act of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and of the Imperial Legislature. The 
object was good and benevolent. It was, 
in the first instance, to preserve human 
life, and in the next, to take advantage of 
the famine to carry on works of permanent 
utility and advantage. These were the ob- 
jscts of that Act, as described by the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), and by the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Labou- 
chere). Avoiding the defects in Sir Robert 
Peel’s Labour Act of 1845, it was to be 
more extensive in its operation, and more 
protective to human life. But it was 4 
failure— admitted to be so by its very 
framers and the universal world. The fa- 
mine was too much for it to grapple with. 
The very test of destitution which it im- 
posed on a starving people was the cause 
of the death of thousands—hundred died 
coming to the relief works—hundreds more 
died at the works and returning to their 
starving families—others were sent into 
eternity from the neglect of the pay clerks 
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to pay the wages that were earned; and, as 
a whole, instead of preserving, its tests and 
its inadequacy tended to destroy, human 
life. The works done were worse than use- 
less—they were absolutely injurious. Such, 
then, being the result of the Labour Rate 
Act, a Committee of the House of Lords, 
composed of noblemen not influenced by 
the breath of popularity—not carried away 
by those motives which often actuate the 
representatives of the people—but guided 
by the knowledge acquired by the examina- 
tion of witnesses at both sides, who were 
thoroughly conversant with the Act, its 
execution, and its result—came to the 
ealm and solemn resolution of recommend- 
ing to Parliament that the Imperial de- 
mand for the labour rate should be aban- 
doned. But that was not all. It was clear 
that the Government itself was not dis- 
posed to levy this portion of the Consoli- 
dated Annuities. It had ample power and 
facility of doing so. It could impound the 
rates in the hands of the treasurer of every 
union owing these annuities. It had the 


first claim for payment out of the rates; 
yet, during the last two years, after making 
allowances for remissions under the Trea- 
sury Minutes, all that was collected, out of 
$94,5151., which was due, was 121,7020., 


clearly indicating that it was never the 
intention of Government rigorously to en- 
force the payment of the labour rate an- 
nuity. But, admitting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the whole of these annuities 
should be paid, isit, after all, just that the 
portions of Ireland which does not owe 
these annuities should have to pay them ? 
Is such a transference equitable? Is the 
imposition of an inquisitorial income tax 
on the industrious but struggling trades- 
manand shopkeeper in the towns and cities 
of Ireland an honest equivalent for these an- 
nities, which, if justice were done, should 
never have been demanded ? Let him state 
to the House what was the annuity now 
payable for the labour rate by some of 
the great towns in Ireland :—Cork paid 
1831. 3s. 4d.; Limerick, 2651. 14s. 2d. ; 
Waterford, 1421. 3s. 6d. ; Drogheda, 
171. 13s. 5d. ; Kilkenny, 401. 9s. 6d. ; 
Galway, 8341. 2s. 1d. Blot out these an- 
nuities, and substitute the income tax, and 
these towns will have to pay thousands in- 
stead of their present paltry contribution. 
That the labour rate portion of these an- 
nuities should be given up there can be no 
dispute, and no one will contend that the 
legacy duty on successions to real property 
will not be an ample equivalent for nearly 
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the whole of the annuities. He would, there- 
fore, protest against this gigantic rate in 
aid to be levied off his constituents under 
pretence of relieving the distressed districts 
of the west. He recollected when the first 
rate in aid was proposed, how Ulster rose 
as one man, and declared that it would give 
no aid to its western neighbour. He voted 
then for the rate in aid, because he believ- 
ed that it was the duty of the richer dis- 
tricts to assist the poverty and distress of 
the south and west. But the present was 
a widely different proposition. It was to 
put an inquisitorial impost upon Ireland, 
and in order to disguise the bitter draught, 
it was said to be put upon her as an equi- 
valent for the Consolidated Annuities. Out 
with the empty pretence! it is too palpable 
to deceive the Irish people. Leaving that 
part of the question, he would come to 
another and important consideration. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called the in- 
come tax a colossal engine of finance for 
temporary purposes, to be used in great 
emergencies, such as war, or as an instru- 
ment by which to carry out and perfect the 
great commercial policy of that country. 
Well, it was impossible to deny that it has 
eminently fulfilled its functions in that re- 
spect since 1842, It has set free ‘the 
springs of industry,” to use Sir Robert 
Peel’s favourite phrase; it has made the 
raw materials of manufactures free im- 
ports, and it has cheapened the necessaries 
of life to the working classes. Mark how 
marvellously the exports of the manufac- 
tures of that country had increased since 
the income tax was reinforced, as an en- 
gine of finance. In 1842, these exports 
were in value about 47,000,0001. sterling; 
in 1852 they reached to 78,000,0001. ster- 
ling. Can any one over-estimate the enor- 
mous employment to the industrious classes 
in England which this has produced? No 
wonder for the Manchester school to be in 
love with the income tax. But in this re- 
spect what service has it been to Ireland ? 
They had scarcely any manufactures, and 
the export of their chief fabric (linen) had 
rather diminished than increased, at all 
events since 1846. It may be seen by a 
return placed last Saturday on the table of 
the House, that the remissions of taxes 
since the imposition of the income tax, in 
1842, come to 12,616,9531. sterling. Now, 
let them examine how much benefit Ireland 
has derived from these enormous reduec- 
tions. Firstly, the reductions on the raw 
materials of manufactures, and on meat, 
cattle, &c., are as follow :—Cotton wool, 
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682,042. ; other raw materials, 1,159,5411.; | ascertained and settled, at the Union, that 
duties on exports, 225,2161.; wool, 97,1401. | Ireland’s contribution to the general ex. 
Total, 2,163,9391., of which Ireland re- | penditure should be two-seventeenths; that, 
ceived no benefit, except as consumers of|in ease the relative ability of both coun. 
these manufactures, in the same manner as | tries should alter, there should be a reyj. 
Germany, France, or the United States. | sion of the proportion to be contributed jn 
Secondly, there are reductions in excise | periods of twenty years, unless, in the 
and assessed taxes, namely, window tax, } meantime, the debts of the two countries, 
1,278,8001.; glass, 669,000/. ; bricks, | which, at the Union, were in the ratio of 
456,0001.; and on butter, 205,4371.; ma-| 1 to 16, should approximate to 1 to 74, in 
king, together, 2.609,2371. sterling, which | which case the two Exchequers should 
exclusively benefited England. And lastly, | be consolidated, and thenceforward there 
we have the reductions in which Ireland | should be a common taxation. Now, after 
benefited, in proportion to her consump-|the Union, the joint expenditure enor. 
tion, as follows :—Coffee, 436,448/.; sugar, | mously increased, and it was soon dis. 
3,763,9251.; timber, 1,485,9791.; stamps, | covered that two-seventeenths was far too 
520,0001.; total, 6,205,4527. He caleu- | large a proportion for Ireland to pay. The 
lated that about 400,000J. sterling a year | war had given an enormous impulse to the 
was the amount which Ireland saved by | manufactures of England, and she was en- 
these reductions. If, then, 12,000,000/. | abled to put forth her energies to meet the 
of reductions were made, by means of an | crisis without the necessity of much bor. 
income tax, yielding 5,500,0001. a year,| rowing. The war, on the contrary, had 
what income tax should be paid for| an injurious tendency in respect to the in 
400,0001. of saving by these reductions ? | dustry of Ireland, and her resources rather 
The rule of proportion gives 180,0000. as | diminished than increased. Still she was 
the fair amount of the income tax on Ireland | compelled to meet her stipulated quota 
for the benefits she has derived from the|of the expenditure. For the fifteen 
imposition of this colossal engine of finance; | years before the Union, she had ex. 
and the increase in the stamp duties, up| pended but 42,000,000/., while England 
to 1850, with one year’s increase in the | expended 465,000,000/., or as 1 to 11}. 
duty on whisky, was a full equivalent for| For the fifteen years subsequent to the 
that sum. Well, it was now proposed to/ Union, she expended 148,000,000J. against 
reduce duties on tea and the taxes on li-| 1,000,000,000/. spent by England, or | 
cences, which reductions, at the end of|to 73. To meet this enormous claim, 
three years, will amount together to about | which her revenue could not mect, she 
422,0007. The income tax will be increased | had to borrow until her debt increased 
to over 6,000,0007. a year; the whole re-| from 28,000,000/., its amount at the 
ductions will reach 18,000,0007. There-| Union, to 112,000,0002., in 1815; while 
fore, by the same rule of proportion,|the debt of England, which, in 1801, 
120,0007. instead of 460,0007., ought to} was 450,009,000/., only amounted to 
be Ireland’s contribution for the benefits | 735,000,0007. in 1815. Thus one in- 
she will derive, through the instrumentality | creased four times, while the other in- 
of an income tax; and surely the proposed | creased but one-half. This proved beyond 
duty on whisky, which comes to 128,000I. | question that the principle of the Union, 
a year, is much more than an equivalent for} namely, that each country should contri- 
such income tax. He had shown, then, that | bute according to its ability, was violated 
for the benefits conferred on Ireland, by | from the very commencement of that Act. 
the continuance in times of peace of an| The consequence was, that before the pe- 
income tax, she already pays her quota, | riod of revision came round, the two debts 
without the necessity of extending that tax | had approximated to the relative propor- 
to Ireland. But he proposed to go further, | tion of 1 to 73, and the Exchequers were 
and show that, by the solemn treaty of the | consolidated in 1816. This never could 
Union, Ireland was not bound to contribute | have occurred had Ireland only contributed 
to the general expenditure beyond her re- according to the solemn contract she had 
lative ability with the ability of England, entered into. Her relative ability to con- 
to be ascertained by certain fixed and un-| tribute would be periodically revised, and 
alterable criteria. That was the principle | they would now be in a position, under the 
on which the financial portion of the Act! force of the Union Act, to ascertain and 
of Union was based. Taking these cri-| determine the fair proportion she should be 
teria as the basis of the calculations, it was called upon to pay. Now, the consolidation 
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of the Exchequers arose from a distinct 
yiolation of the treaty made at the Union. 
[The hon. Member quoted the speech of 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald in proposing the con- 
solidation of the Exchequer, and of Lord 
Castlereagh in introducing the Union Bill 
in the Irish House of Commons, to show 
tha correctness of these statements.] Mr. 
Pitt, in introducing the question of the 
Union to the English Parliament, asks— 
“ What security can you give to Ireland 
for the performance of the conditions of 
the Union? If I were asked what secu- 
rity were necessary, without hesitation I 
should answer—none. ‘The liberality, the 
justice, the honour of the people of Great 
Britain have never been found deficient. 
I would desire them to look at our conduct 
towards those nations who have already in- 
corporated with us—to Wales and to Scot- 
land—that will convince them that there is 
the most perfect safety even if there were 
no stipulation.”’ Well, has Ireland reason 
to regret that she had no other security 
but the honour and the justice of England ? 
Where are the abatements promised by 
Lord Castlereagh, if she could not bear a 
common taxation ? Why, since 1815, while 
51,000,0007. of taxes have been taken off 
the shoulders of England, Ireland has re- 
ceived a relaxation amounting to only 
2,900,000/. sterling up to 1846. He had 
now established, beyond question, that both 
before and after the consolidation of the 
Exchequers, Ireland ought not to be forced 
to pay more than her relative ability to the 
general taxation—that ability to be ascer- 
tained according to the criteria set forth 
in the 7th Article of the Union—namely, 
her relative income, and her relative con- 
sumption of beer, spirits, sugar, wine, tea, 


and tobacco. Now, the ratio of Treland’s | 
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tion—that is, the duties paid in England 
on tea, sugar, wine, tobacco, coffee, con- 
sumed in Ireland, is computed to be nearly 
1,000,0007. sterling a year. Conesequently 
Ireland now pays more than she ought, 
under the terms of her treaty with Eng- 
land, independently of her local taxation, 
which, including county cess, poor-rates, and 
municipal taxes, amount to 2,000,000/. a 
year, or 5s. in the pound on the saleable pro- 
perty in Ireland; while England’s local taxa- 
tion is but 12,000,0007. on 100,000,0007. 
saleable property, being less than 2s. 4d. 
in the pound. But it is not altogether on 
the ground of this disproportionate taxa- 
tion that he resisted the imposition of the in- 
come tax on Ireland. He did so too because 
of its inquisitorial character-——because of 
its oppressive and tyrannical action on the 
struggling merchant and tradesman. He 
did it because the attempt to collect it 
will evoke all bad passions of party in that 
country. The Orange collector will ex- 
pose the circumstances of his Roman Ca- 
tholic neighbour. The Roman Catholic 
taxgatherer will retaliate on the Orange 
party, and thus, in the very worst form, 
the bitterest feelings will be engendered. 
Again, Ireland is not in a state to bear 
this burden; she has not yet emerged from 
her difficulties. The present high price of 
her agricultural produce is no sufficient 
proof of her prosperous condition. It is 
the prosperity of England which consumes 
her produce, and of the Continent that 
keeps at home the produce formerly sent 
to England that gives these increased 
prices. But so long as the emigration con- 
tinues, and that the potato crop is year 
after year failing, so long will Ireland’s 
difficulties continue; that then was not the 
moment to impose this odious tax on that 


consumption to that of England’s in these | kingdom. It was unjust to take advan- 


articles, is as follows:—Beer, 1 to 25; | tage of the popularity of the Budget in 
spirits, 1 to 3; sugar, 1 to 15; wine, 1 to| England to foree the income tax on Ire- 
2; tea, 1 to 9; tobacco, 1 to 6. This| land. He protested again on the remis- 
gives an average consumption of 1 to 114. | sion of the Consolidated Annuities being 
Well, the income of England is ascertained | brought at all into the discussion as a pre- 
to be 250,000,0007. The income of Ire- tence for this grievous infliction. He called 
land is about 20,000,0002. or 124 to 1. | upon the House to pause before it adopted 
The compound ratio, then, of consumption | so unwise and unjust a course. Her Ma- 
and of income is 12 to 1, being England’s jesty, in her gracious Speech at the com- 
ability relatively to Ireland to contribute to|mencement of the Session, had recom- 
the general expenditure, which amounts to | mended Parliament to legislate in a gene- 
52,000,0007. a year. Ireland pays into | rous spirit for Ireland. He did not know 
the Exchequer, exclusive of unacknow- whether the present Government held itself 
ledged taxes, 4,000,0007. a year, being | responsible for that recommendation. He 
one-twelfth of 48,000,000/., England’s warned the House not to repudiate it, but 
contribution. Her unacknowledged taxa- | acting on the gracious recommendation to 
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do justice to his country by rejecting the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer. 

Mr. BUCK was opposed to the Budget 
as unjust in principle, and as pressing with 
unequal severity on a class which had 
already suffered much from recent legisla- 
tion—those engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil. When Parliament announced its 
determination, in the first instance, to 
carry out free-trade doctrines, he never 
could have imagined that the application 
of those doctrines would be so partial and 
one-sided—that whilst large classes were 
relieved from heavy burdens, it was meant 
to continue the burdens which pressed upon 
another and most important class, whilst, 
at the same time, they diminished their 
ability to endure them. Was it not hard 
that the farmers of England should be 
obliged to pay from 50 to 100 per cent tax 
on one article, the produce of their soil, 
whilst the local burdens were suffered to 
remain, and whilst the prices of their pro- 
duce were greatly depreciated? And, as 
if all this was not enough, they were now 
asked to impose another incubus on the 
land, by sanctioning a legacy duty. The 
proposal for the continuance of the income 
tax would be received with regret and dis- 
favour by the nation—it was oppressive in 
its amount, and most inquisitorial in its 
nature—the sanction of Parliament to it 
had been obtained under false pretences— 
it was asked for the specific purpose of 
doing away with those burdens and taxes 
which peculiarly afflicted the country, and 
upon the assurance that when the oe- 
easion had passed away the tax would 
cease; but, instead of its ceasing, they 
now again asked for a fresh renewal of 
the térm. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his friends boasted of the 
prosperity of the country; he wished he 
could find any cause for exultation in the 
condition of the landed interest: the far- 
mers of England would not join in the ex- 
pression of triumph. What were the sig- 
nals of agricultural prosperity? A vastly 
increased and increasing emigration was 
one of the most prominent. And let it be 
remembered that it was, so far as the 
farming class was concerned, an emigra- 
tion not of choice, but of necessity. To 
those connected with the land it was espe- 
cially painful to quit the home of their 
fathers, and seek that subsistence in a 
foreign land which was denied to them in 
their own, It was now the spring of 1853, 
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and the farmers of England had been pay. 
ing ever since 1846 out of their previously 
acquired eapital—he believed, indeed, there 
was scarcely a farmer in England who had 
stocked his farm in 1846 who might not 
be said at the present moment to be driven 
out of his holding. Notwithstanding this 
state of things, the legacy duty was sought 
to be imposed on that important class the 
freeholders of the country. So far as the 
legacy duty was concerned, the landed in. 
terest would have no objection to bear it, 
if in other respects they were put upon 
an equality with the rest of the community 
—they sought for no exemptions, but 
asked for fair play; there were thousands of 
industrious men who, having acquired an 
honourable independence, had invested it 
in land; and what must their feelings be on 
seeing their neighbours absolved from the 
operation of a tax which acted on them and 
their families in a species of confiscation? 
The legacy duty would press with special 
severity upon freeholders; and, upon the 
whole, he was of opinion that the Budget 
would increase the discontent which already 
existed, and give still greater cause of 
complaint to those engaged in the cultiva. 
tion of the soil. Believing it to be unjust 
and impolitic, he would feel bound to give 
his most decided opposition to any portion 
of the Budget. 

Mr. BLACKETT tendered the thanks 
of his constituents to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for his Budget; at the same 
time he was bound to add, that, while they 
accepted it as a whole, there were portions 
of it which they would have been glad to 
see modified. In the first place, as mem- 
bers of a mercantile community, they re- 
gretted the omission of the timber duties 
from the proposed list of remissions of 
taxation, the present arrangements in re- 
gard to timber being opposed to every 
principle of commercial science, inasmuch 
as while the manufactured article, that 
was the ship, was exempt from duty, the 
raw material of which it was made was 
taxed. His constituents also regretted the 
postponement of the period when they 
might look forward to an abatement of the 
income tax, and especially for some alle- 
viation of the severity with which that tax 
pressed upon precarious incomes, They 
could have wished that there had been ia 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech some 
indication of amendments in the machinery 
for collecting the income tax—and they 
objected to the extension of the receipt tax 
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on receipts to sums as small as 27. But 
though they entertained these objections, 
they accepted the Budget as a whole; and 
he yet hoped that the good feeling with 
which it had been received, would induce 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to con- 
sider whether he could not make some al- 
teration in regard to the points to which he 
had called attention. For his own part he 
thought it was to be regretted that the ex- 
tension of the income tax to incomes of 
1001. was not to be accompanied by an ex- 
tension of the franchise to the same class of 
persons, believing, as he did, that they were 
most admirably qualified by intelligence 
and capacity—possibly, to a degree superior 
to those immediately above them—for the 
exercise of political rights. A distinctive 
feature in this Budget was the recognition 
by the speech with which it was introduced 
of the inequality with which the income 
tax pressed on fixed and precarious in- 
comes. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted distinctly that if the present income 
tax was not improvable it was not endura- 
ble in its present shape, and that as it 
could not be improved it must be abolished, 
the only question being one of time. 
That was a just concession, for which he 
begged to tender his thanks. There were 
several most objectionable features con- 
nected with the machinery of the tax, es- 
pecially the temptation to arbitrary assess- 
ment on the part of the collectors, and to | 
fraudulent evasion on the part of the tax- | 
payer. With commercial men, the hard- | 
ship of being obliged to show their books | 
and expose their affairs in order to escape. 
an arbitrary assessment, was greatly felt; 
and with professional men, such as solici- | 
tors and medical men, the case was still 

worse—for they would prefer submitting | 
to a gross injustice to what they deemed a 
breach of professional honour in exposing 
the affairs of their clients. He thought, 
therefore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had taken the only practical way of dealing | 
with the inequality of the tax, by preparing 

for its prospective abolition. Taking the 

Budget as a whole, he had no hesitation 

in saying that it was beneficial and satis- 

factory, especially to the town constitu- 

encies, and with regard to his own con- 

stituents, he believed they were almost 

Prepared to say, ‘‘ The Budget, the whole 

Budget, and nothing but the Budget.” 

Mr. R. KNIGHTLEY thought it was 
rather hard that they should be called 
Upon now to legislate for posterity, more 
especially as the noble Lord the Member | 
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for London had announced a new Reform 
Bill—a measure that, like the mirage of 
the desert, danced before their eyes, a 
fitful and an unsubstantial vision—which 
seemed to recede as they advanced, and to 
be most distant when deemed nearest. 
Taking the Budget as a great whole, he 
arrived at an exactly opposite conclusion 
from that which the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had announced; and he was firmly of 
opinion that land had already contributed 
far more than its fair share towards the 
burdens of the State. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS considered the 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be the 
most statesmanlike scheme of finance he 
had heard laid before the House of Com- 
mons. In his opinion the extension of 
the income tax to Ireland was only a mea- 
sure of justice. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Fagan) had protested against 
that extension, on the ground that Ireland 
had already contributed more than her fair 
proportion to the general taxation of the 
Empire. Now he (Mr. Williams) believed 
himself able to prove that for every shil- 
ling of taxes which Ireland paid, it received 
two shillings from the taxation of the 
The taxes paid by 
Ireland were about 1-13th of the taxation 
of Great Britain. The amount of the 
whole taxation of the United Kingdom, 
according to the last official account he 
had seen, was 56,000,0002., and of that the 
amount paid by Ireland was 4,400,0001., 
the expense of collecting which was not 
less than 12} per cent, the net amount of 
the taxes being 3,800,000/., and very 
nearly all that sum was expended in Ire- 
land. The amount of expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, independent of the debt, 


}was about 28,000,000/. for the Army, 
| Navy, Ordnance, Civil Service, and other 


departments of the State. Would any one 
believe that Irishmen only got 1-7th part 
of the expenditure? He would venture 
to say they got not 1-7th but at least 
from 1-4th. Returns presented to the 
House showed that England, too, paid 
13,000,0007. of taxes, from which Ire- 
land was entirely exempt. The hon. 
Member for Cork had also said that it 
was only right to take off the four millions 
and half Consolidated Annuities, because 


‘they had been lent at a time of national 


distress. Now, when the hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the distress that Ireland suffered 
during the famine, he would remind him 
that in some parts of Great Britain the 
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distress was quite as great. In the Wes-! own constituents. The hon. Baronet the 
tern parts of Scotland it was as bad as in! Member for Hertfordshire had complained 
any part of Ireland. In some parts of of the system of abolishing taxes altoge. 
England it was very bad, and in some ther, which, according to him, ceased op 
parts of Wales it was quite as bad. But that account to be reproductive. Now, if 
how did they meet that distress in Seot- | hon. Gentlemen would only look to the 
land? They got contributions as well as history of taxation since the last war, 
they could; in Wales the rates levied were they would find that when taxes were 
found sufficient to relieve the people, taken off the people never kept the money 
and by the aid of contributions collected, in their pockets, but spent it upon other 
corn was brought from other parts of the articles which were taxed. He might 
world. But what was done for Ireland? | mention that since 1821, 39,000,0000. of 
In Ireland, eight millions were expended by | taxes had been taken off, and 10,000,000), 
a vote of the House of Commons, of which added, making a clear reduction of 
one half was remitted as a free gift; and 29,000,000J. a year from the annual bur. 
yet the hon. Member for Cork spoke of dens of the people. But what was the 
that as a mere trifling circumstance, as a} difference in the revenue of the country 
gift which it was only proper to make at a between 1821 and last year? Why, the 
time of national distress, for that the, only difference was a fall in the revenue of 
calamity was an Imperial calamity. When last year to the extent of 1,100,000), 
Sir Robert Peel first introduced the income But if hon. Gentlemen would look at the 
tax, in 1842, he (Mr. Williams) proposed | reductions since 1842, the effect was still 
that it should be extended to Ireland, but more astonishing. Since 1842, taxes to 
only to those incomes that were taken out the amount of 13,500,000U. had been 
of the English Exchequer. There was a taken off, while taxes to the amount of 
million and a half of the interest of the | 6,600,0007. had been added, making a 
national debt that was paid in Ireland, | clear reduction of 6,900,000U. a year. 
and a large amount of debt also was bor-; But the revenue which in 1841 was 
rowed from the Bank of Ireland. There | 48,000,0001., was in 1852 53,200,0001, 
was the salary of the Lord Lieutenant, ' so that after a reduction of taxes to the 
20,0001.; with a whole host of officers | extent of 6,900,000J., the annual revenue 
under him. The Four Courts cost at least had increased by 5,200,0007. And he 
30,000/., all these were exempt from pay- had no doubt that the same result would 
ing the income tax, while the pensioners follow from the present reductions, and 
drew 100,000/.; there were numerous) that the right hon. Gentleman would find 
other public officers who received a very his calculations of increase more than 
large amount in salaries. He thought the | realised. He concluded by expressing his 
Irish Members, therefore, had every reason | entire concurrence with the Budget as a 
to be satisfied with the present Budget.| whole. There might be some things which 
If they expected to be for ever exempted he would be glad to see removed from it; 
from the income tax, they might rest as-| but if they were he knew he could not get 
sured that they were much deceived. Here | the advantages that would result from the 
was a most liberal offer made to them, | other parts. On a view of all the parts 
with which he would advise them to close. | of the scheme, and considering the im- 
The interest of the annuities which were | mense reductions which were proposed, he 
about to be given up amounted to 240,0001. | thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
a year, and they would have had to pay; shown very great ability in bringing for- 
that for forty years, while the income tax! ward a Budget which, in his opinion, 
would only last for seven years. He) would be highly beneficial to the country. 
would venture to say that the calculations; Mr. MAGUIRE willingly accepted the 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer inj definition of responsibility that attached to 
that respect were perfectly correct. If|every hon. Member of that House who 
Parliament chose to continue that tax, | voted or expressed his opinion on that oc- 
which would enabie them to take off pro-|casion. The hon. Member for Montrose 
bably ten millions more of taxes, Ireland | said, the candour of each hon. Member 
would reap her full share of the bene-| would be tested by the course he now took. 
fits. He had always supported the inter- | He willingly bowed to that, and would 
ests of Ireland; but on this occasion he! take his stand on the merits of this ques- 
felt it his duty, while doing no injustice | tion as far as regarded his own country, 
to Ireland, to consult the interests of | oe if it was a question that referred 


Mr. W. Williams 
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peculiarly to England, his decision might 
be of a somewhat different character. He 
meant that if he were an Englishman he 
should be inclined to give a favourable 
consideration to the Budget; but being an 
Irishman, and feeling that his country was 
especially and hardly dealt with, he was 
bound to give it his strenuous resistance. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, 
had endeavoured to refute the statements 
of the hon. Member for Cork, but he had 
totally failed in his attempt. The hon. 
Member for Cork had proved that Ireland 
paid her full share of the Imperial burdens, 
and he could show that Ireland was not in 
a situation at that moment to bear any 
addition to her taxation, and that it would 
be wise and prudent in the Financial Minis- 
ter of England to reduce the burdens of 
that country instead of imposing further 
burdens upon her. The hon. Member said 
that Ireland contributed only 4,000,000/. 
tothe Imperial taxation; but were there 
not many local burdens upon her? Ire- 
land had, in 1851, paid in poor-rates not 
less than 1,300,0007.; in county cess nearly 
1,000,0007.; in tithe rentcharge 600,000. ; 
or, including other burdens, which he would 
not enumerate, and those which had been 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Lam- 


beth (Mr. Williams), not less in the whole 
than 7,000,0007. sterling. All this time the 
rental of Ireland had been gradually falling 
off; so that whereas in 1842 that rental was 
13,000,0007. sterling, in 1852 it had fallen 
to between 10,000,0007. and 11,000,0002. 


by reason of the misfortunes under which 


the country had been suffering. In this 
condition of things, which, instead of in- 
viting oppression, should have excited com- 
miseration, let the Committee distinctly 
understand what was the liberal and muni- 
ficent proposition which was to eatch the 
Irish Members, and make them hang ina 
body to the skirts of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to redu¢e taxation in Ireland to 
the extent of 400,0001. per annum; but 
then he contemplated increasing it by 
900,0007., leaving a balance against Ire- 
land of 500,0002. The right hon Gentle- 
man talked of allowing for waste of spirits 
in bond, and of taking off 40,0007. a year 
that ought never to have been put on; but 
then he imposed an additional duty on 
spirits of 138,0007., making an additional 
charge upon that article alone of 98,000/. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to raise 
from Ireland a total taxation of 916,000U., 
and to deduct taxation to the extent of 
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409,000/., thereby leaving himself: a bal” 
ance of 507,000/. But he (Mr. Maguire) 
appealed to the opinions of all the great 
statesmen of modern times as being op- 
posed to the infliction of the income tax 
upon Ireland. In the year 1842, Sir 
Robert Peel said— 

“ In my opinion, if war should arise—I speak, 
of course, of some great European contest, calling 
upon this country to put forth all her energies— 
in such a ease, Ireland ought to contribute, and 
would be desirous to contribute, her fair share of 
taxation; but this is a tax which was not levied 
in Ireland during the war, and there is no ma- 
chinery for levying it.” 

In the same year, the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, who now 
represented the views of the Government 
in the House, said that the attempt to 
collect the income tax in Ireland would be 
a total failure, and that to tax Irish pea- 
sants would be mere moonshine. Ireland, 
said the noble Lord in 1842, could not 
afford any additional taxation; if that were 
the case in 1842, how much more strongly 
was it the fact now, after Ireland had, in 
the course of the last ten years, undergone 
such heavy calamities and_prostrating 
losses? Nevertheless, the noble Lord was 
now prepared to tax Ireland anew, and 
that too, at a moment when he proposed 
to reduce the duty on forcign butter, thus 
allowing the Dutch producer to compete 
with the Irish farmer. As an Irish Mem- 
ber, he was bound to say, that free trade 
had not done anything for Ireland. It 
might have done good, and, he believed, it 
did do good, to Leeds and Manchester, and 
the other great towns of England; but it 
had only impoverished Ireland, and brought 
many a noble name to want and ruin. If 
the noble Lord were to visit the towns and 
villages of Ireland, and to see whole streets 
taken up with auxiliary workhouses, he 
would never think of imposing additional 
taxation on the country. With regard to 
the present condition of Ireland, he would 
be able to show that it was infinitely worse 
than in 1842. The glass manufactories in 
Cork, Belfast, and Dublin were annihilated 
by the duties imposed upon this branch of 
industry by the Imperia] Parliament, whilst 
the woollen trade had been ruined by the 
glorious, pious, and hooked-nosed William 
the Third, who acceded to the petition of 
the English Parliament that he would take 
means ‘‘ to discourage the woollen trade of 
Ireland.’’ Again, if they looked to’ the 
export trade of the country, they would 
see the extent to which it had decreased. 
When manufactures were ‘‘ discouraged ”’ 
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in the country, the people were told to 
grow wheat and green crops, and feed fat 
cattle for the fat people of England. The 
following were the quantities of grain ex- 
ported from Ireland in 1845 and 1851, 
respectively, by which it would be seen 
that the country, so far from being able to 
bear taxation now, was in a far worse posi- 
tion to bear it than when Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell both refused to in- 
flict it upon her. In 1845 Ireland sent to 
England 93,000 quarters of wheat; in 
1851 these exports had fallen off to 44,000. 
In 1845 she sent 2,558,000 quarters of 
oats to England; in 1851 only 1,141,000. 
Nay, more, Ireland, which had never before 
been an importing country, imported, in 
1851, 1,600,000 quarters of grain, and, 
in 1852, 2,500,000 quarters. Again, 
look at the falling-off in the exports of 
swine from Ireland :—In 1847 these ex- 
ports amounted to 480,000 head, whereas 
in 1851 the exportation had fallen off to 
136,000; so in sheep and lambs the ex- 
portation in the same years had fallen off 
from 324,000 to 151,000 head. In 1847 
Ireland built thirty-three ships, having a 
total tonnage of 3,000; in 1851 her in- 
dustry in this respect had fallen to thirteen 
ships, with 900 tonnage. The population 


of Ireland had decreased by famine and 
emigration, upwards of 200,000 since 


1842. The inhabited houses had also 
diminished 21 per cent, the houses in 
progress 36 per cent, while the uninha- 
bited houses had increased 24 per cent. 
The Government talked of Ireland’s pros- 
perity. Was it a sign of prosperity that 
no less than 8,700,0001. worth of property 
had changed hands in the Enecumbered 
Estates Court, and that there were peti- 
tions in that court at this moment repre- 
senting property of the gross value of 
20,000,0007, or 25,000,0007. The intro- 
duction of the income tax into Ireland 
would necessarily have a tendency to de- 
moralise the Irish people. It was most 
unjust to propose to levy such a tax on 
Ireland in her present depressed condition. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer called 
the income tax a colossal engine of finance. 
Colossal it was, no doubt, in its power to 
erush a nation. The sword of the Financial 
Minister had been unsheathed, not to de- 
fend but to strike down Ireland in her 
weakness. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had proposed the remission of 
the Consolidated Annuities (amounting to 
4,000,000/.), in order to induce the Irish 
Members to consent to the extension of 
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the income tax to Ireland. But he (Mp, 
Maguire) contended that if the Act of Union 
between England and Ireland were rightl 

construed, Ireland ought not to be called 
upon individually to contribute a single far. 
thing in repayment of what was advanced 
from the Imperial Exchequer to alleviate 
an imperial distress. An hon. Gentleman 
opposite had spoken of a case of calamity 
which had occurred in the island of Skye, 
and said that the people of Ireland ought 
to have been prepared out of their own 
resources to meet the famine of the last 
few years, as the people of Scotland dealt 
with the distress in Skye. But it was 
altogether absurd to compare the paltry 
calamity at Skye with the terrible and 
national disaster which had befallen Ireland 
—an integral portion of the empire, He 
appealed to the hon. Member for the West 
Kiding (Mr. Cobden) to resist the proposed 
extension of the income tax to Ireland; for 
when it was proposed to subject England 
to that tax, that hon. Gentleman said that 
it would be most unjust to subject Man- 
chester, Leeds, Sheffield, and other manu- 
facturing towns, to a new tax at a time 
when they were suffering from commercial 
depression. Now, could any one deny that 
at this moment the trade of Ireland was in 
a state of depression and suffering? The 
people of Ireland, from the highest to the 
lowest classes, were compelled, in her pre- 
sent condition, to resort to economy. An 
enthusiastic Gentleman on the opposite 
benches had told the Irish Members to 
rejoice that a great mind, meaning that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had been 
engaged on the affairs of Ireland. Now, 
in 1842, the hon. Member for Pontefract, 
in @ similarly enthusiastic strain, called 
upon the English Members to rejoice that 
a great and comprehensive scheme of tax- 
ation had been submitted to the House by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, whilst admitting 
its comprehensiveness, denounced it as he 
(Mr. Maguire) denounced the proposition 
with regard to Ireland—as a measure that 
was obnoxious and repugnant to the feel- 
ings of the country. An income tax was 
alien to the habits of the people of Ireland. 
It was most distasteful to their feelings. 
The Government might honey the pill, 
they might gild it, they might gloss it 
over with charming words and flowing 
sentences, full of compliments to Ireland, 
but it would not go down. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said that the people 
of England and Ireland would be rid of the 





income tax in 1860; but did the right hon. 
Gentleman think that the Irish Members 
were so verdant, or, to use a less classical 
phrase, so green as to believe that the in- 
come tax would die in 1860? The income 
tax, when first proposed by Sir Robert 
Peel, was only to last for three years, but 
it had already been in existence eleven 
years; and as it was a child of the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), there 
was not much probability of its expiring in 
seven years, On the contrary, it was likely 
to attain the age of Old Parr. If the Irish 
Members should act so foolishly as to con- 
sent to the extension of the income tax to 
Ireland, under the notion that it would ex- 
pire in 1860, they would betray the trust 
confided to them by their constituents, and 
would deserve to be drummed out of that 
House. In conclusion, he would say, that 
his eonduet on this question would not be 
influenced by any considerations of party. 
Indeed, no such feelings ought to influence 
one’s couduct in matters of finance. He 
called upon every representative of Ireland 
to resist the attempt made by the Govern- 
ment to subject that country to an odious, 
oppressive, and unjust tax, which she was 
not able to bear. The city of Cork, with 
which he was officially connected, already 
In addition to 


paid 10s. in the pound, 
that, the merchants and shopkeepers con- 
tributed largely to charitable institutions, 
and it was impossible for them to under- 
take to pay this new tax proposed by the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was all 
very well to talk of Ireland being an inte- 
gral portion of the empire when they wished 
to make her bear equal burdens with Eng- 
land; but that was not the tone in which 
the Government spoke of her when she 
asked for aid when her people were suffer- 
ing from famine. Ireland had often been 
ridiculed for her bulls and her blunders; 
but this Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the finest Durham he (Mr. 
Maguire) had ever heard of. Ireland ought 
to be duly appreciated by those who were 
anxious to maintain unimpaired the influ- 
ence and greatness of the empire. 

Mr. WARNER said, that the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument should rather have 
led him to support the measure than to 
oppose it. Had not the hon. Member 
shown beyond all doubt that Ireland was 
more prosperous now than she was in 
1842? Had he not told them that where- 


as formerly Ireland was an exporting coun- | 


try, she was now an importing country ? 
case, he stated the alternatives that he 
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The hon, Member for Cork (Mr. Fagan) 
had laid down the broad principle that tax- 
ation ought to be proportioned to the abil- 
ity of a country to pay it. He quite agreed 
with the hon, Member in that principle; 
and he knew no better way of measuring 
the ability of a country than by the income 
tax. He would, however, press this on 
the Government, that, in considering the 
income tax, allowance should be made, in 
both countries, for local purposes. Ina 
few years he hoped they would be able to 
do without it at all; but for a few years it 
was indispensable. He asked hon. Gen- 
tlemen if they threw out this Budget what 
would be the result? He was not in any 
secret, but it seemed not unlikely they 
might have a dissolution. And what then ? 
Depend upon it, ‘ Equality of taxation” 
would be made a ery at the hustings, 
and Members would be returned pledged 
to do justice to England and Scotland as 
well as ‘‘ Justice to Ireland.’”’ As a whole 
he heartily approved this Budget, and 
should give it his warmest support. Of 
course there might be objections to the 
details, but he had no doubt they would 
receive consideration, from whatever quar- 
ter of the House they came. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed that the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
seemed to be of opinion that with respect 
to the proposal for reimposition of the in- 
come tax for seven years, the least that was 
said by them would be the soonest mended. 
He would ask any Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to rise in his place 
and assert there was any urgent neces- 
sity for this renewal of the income tax. 
From the able statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the other night, it 
appeared there were two courses open to 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
also said there was a third course. To 
that third course he objected. But there 
were two courses perfectly open to Govern- 
ment, according to the opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—one was, to 
relinquish the tax, the other, to renew it. 
The third—the course he deprecated, was 
to emasculate the tax, and so weaken the 
power of this great weapon as that it 
should not be available in case of neces- 
sity. These were the points indicated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He would now 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
was prepared to say there existed any ab- 
solute necessity for the renewal of the tax ? 
When the right hon. Gentleman made his 
| statement, so far from saying this was the 
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considered available instead of the renewal 
of the income tax. He said, if the House 
did not propose to continue the income 
tax, they might provide for the exigencies 
of the public service, and the maintenance 
of national credit, by the imposition of a 
property tax, by the imposition of licence 
duties, or by extending the legacy duty to 
real property. He (Mr. Newdegate) was 
not bound to accept either of these alterna- 
tives. But he hada right to infer, from 
the suggestion of these alternatives by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he con- 
sidered that if his alternatives were ac- 
cepted, there would be no necessity for im- 
posing the income tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman told the House what great 
things the income tax had done for the 
country during the war; that when whole 
plains were smeared with carnage, the 
country was, by means of this tax, enabled 
to meet and to overcome every danger. 
Then why did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man reserve this tax, as a mighty weapon 
of defence against dangers, which would 
reconcile those who would have to pay it 
to its inequalities, in consideration of the 
emergency which called for its use. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman a 
question. How he could justly expect, 
after his own forcible exposition of the 
inequality of the pressure of the income 
tax, of its injustice, of its inquisitorial 
character, and of the frauds it generated, 
and that he knew not how to obviate these 
evils; that the Honse of Commons could 
sanction his proposal when there was no 
emergency sufficiently strong to justify the 
imposition of the tax for seven years ; 
when no Minister had ever before dared to 
propose to continue the tax for more than 
five years? It was only on one occasion 
that any Minister had proposed the impo- 
sition of the income tax for more than 
three years. The right hon. President of 
the Board of Control (Sir Charles Wood), 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had proposed the renewal of the income 
tax for five years; but he was met by 
universal dissent, and he withdrew his pro- 
posal. That was in 1848, when the House 
was called upon to liquidate a debt of 
8,000,0007. which had been incurred to 
relieve the distress in Ireland. Was there 
any necessity of the sort now? Did the 
House remember what was the origin of 
the tax? It was originally imposed in 
1842 in order to pay off the debt of 
8,000,0007. created by the deficiencies in- 
eurred by the Whig Government. In- 
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stead of having deficiencies to meet as on 
those occasions, modern Chancellors of the 
Exchequer had been paying off debt, 
This tax was renewed in 1845. But was 
the precedent of 1845 so inviting? The 
recollection of that period was rife with re. 
gret from broken pledges. He would ask 
hon. Members who had emphatically de. 
nounced the tax to their constituents as un. 
just, oppressive, and iniquitous, how the 

meant to justify the renewal of the tax for 
seven years ? Were they prepared for a 
dissolution on the renewal of the tax for 
that long period? Were they prepared 
to justify the reimposition of the pre. 
sent income tax with all its inequalities 
and frauds—inequalities proved before a 
Committee of the House, admitted by 
every one, condemned by all; frauds s0 
vividly depicted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself. That there was no 
absolute necessity for the renewal of this 
tax, had been proved by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, for he said that it 
might be reserved—and in that he agreed 
with him—as a mighty weapon to meet 
any emergency that might arise from ex- 
ternal force or internal calamity. He 
would ask those hon. Gentlemen who had 
hitherto been arrayed against the tax, 
what they would do in case of a dis 
solution, after having violated those so- 
lemn pledges they had given to their con- 
stituents? If the right hon. Gentleman 
had come down and said that the necessity 
of arming the country against external 
danger had so outstripped our ordinary re- 
sources that a renewal of the income tax 
for one year was necessary, he might have 
voted for it on that ground, for one year; 
but no such exigency could be alleged. It 
was the fashion for Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer now-a-days to propose what was 
called a great financial reform once, at 
least, a year, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man, following the fashion, had come down 
and demanded, for the purpose of enabling 
him to carry his financial reform, a reim- 
position of the income tax for seven years. 
He would ask the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, whether every one of his proposals 
for adjusting the tax had not been rejected 
with contumely ? He (Mr. Newdegate) 
had voted for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee moved for by the hon. Member for 
Montrose to inquire into the income tax, 
and he had served with him upon it. When 
he voted for the Committee he told the 
hon. Member for Montrose that he would 
prove the injustice of the tax, but fail in 
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obtaining an effectual remedy for that in- 
‘ustice. The injustice, the inequality, the 
fraud of the tax were proved—all attempts 
to correct the inequalities, or the inquisi- 
torial and unjust operation of the tax, 
which rendered the tax odious, had been 
rejected; but the hon. Member was, never- 
theless, going to vote for the renewal of 
the tax, uncorrected, for seven years. The 
hon. Member need not expect that he 
would follow him in what he very appro- 
priately called his roundabouts. The hon. 
Member for Montrose, the Nestor of finan- 
cial reform, had often condemned the in- 
come tax as it at present existed; but, heu 

i s, the hon. Member now told 
them that “he was willing to renew it, bad 
as it was, for seven years. The hon. Mem- 
ber said he would support it for the sake of 
the remainder of the scheme. What did that 
scheme comprehend? There was the aboli- 
tion of the soap duty. It was admitted by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that this would be a boon 
to Manchester. When were the boons to 
Manchester toend? For the last ten years 
they had been doing nothing but legisla- 
ting for Manchester. The agricultural in- 
terest had burdens to bear. These were 
to be left unrelieved, aye, aggravated by 
the continuance of the income tax; but 
Manchester, which, by the by, had been 
declared to be in so prosperous a state, 
was to have this additional boon of soft 
soap. Then the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer also proposed to remit a large number 
of smaller taxes, some assessed taxes upon 
luxuries. The remission of these could not 


_ justify the imposition of the income tax 


for seven years. It was right to reduce 
the posthorse duty, but that might be 
done without such an addition of taxation 
as was proposed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also proposed to cast away about 
600,0007. of Custom duties, although 
within the last six weeks the House had 
refused to reduce these very duties by a 
majority of two to one. But what mat- 
tered the decision of the House to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; he was under 
way for a great financial reform. Here he 
(Mr. Newdegate) would give an instance of 
the manner in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, judging by the papers he had 
submitted to the House, intended to ar- 
range the Custom duties : He proposed to 
adopt the principle of specific duties, as 
contradistinguished from duties ad va- 

em. He would cite an instance by 
way of illustration of the plan proposed 
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by the right hon. Gentleman. Among 
the changes proposed for this purpose 
was that of the duty on musical boxes; 
and how did the House suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to regulate the 
duty on such boxes ? Why, at the rate of 
so much atune. Let the House imagine a 
musical Custom-house officer, winding up 
each musical box that was imported, and 
sitting down to hear how many tunes it 
would play, before he could assess the duty. 
He considered that the measure of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer involved an- 
other blow at the agricultural interest. 
The House had decided, by a majority of 
two to one, to maintain the duties upon 
butter and cheese; but what mattered the 
decision of the House to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? He came down and told 
them they must reverse their former de- 
cision, and reduce the duties upon butter 
and cheese. [ Cheers from the Opposition. | 
The right hon. Gentleman further proposed 
the extension of the legacy duty to real 
property : that was the item which chiefly 
palliated the Budget in the eyes of the de- 
mocratie section of the House. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) was aware that the high au- 
thority of Mr. Pitt might be quoted in 
favour of such an extension of that tax. 
The opinions of Mr. Pitt, and his authority, 
would always command his (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) deference and respect. But he 
remembered that when the late Sir Robert 
Peel came down to the House in 1846, 
and declared that he would not undertake 
to steer the vessel of the State by obser- 
vations taken in 1842, he was received 
with applause by honourable and right 
honourable Gentlemen opposite. If, then, 
the late Sir Robert Peel was applauded 
for that conduct, how much more, if Mr. 
Pitt were now alive, and he was to declare 
he would not guide the vessel of the State 
in 1853 by observations taken before the 
commencement of the century, might not 
he well be justified? Were Mr. Pitt now 
alive, he would have seen the representa- 
tives of the landed interest, of the own- 
ers of real property, in dead minority of 
a reformed House of Commons; not pre- 
dominant, as the House of his time. Had 
Mr. Pitt seen the change in our commer- 
cial policy which had been effected, and 
how little the feelings, the interest, and the 
safety of the agricultural classes had been 
regarded; had Mr. Pitt heard that the ex- 
istence of the burdens which pressed upon 
the agricultural interest had for years been 
wilfully ignored; though now the Chancel- 
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lor of the Exchequer admitted the existence 
of peculiar burdens upon real property, in- 
cluding land, to the amount of 12,000,000 
or 14,000,000 a year; had Mr. Pitt seen 
how the just claims of that interest had 
been scouted; that eminent statesman 
would, he (Mr, Newdegate) was convinced, 
have entertained a different opinion as to 
the imposition of an additional 2,000,0000. 
a year legacy duty on that interest. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) had, in 1845, urged his 
friends in the House to consent to a Motion 
made by Mr. Henry Ward for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider the bur- 
dens upon land. [Lord J. Russert: Hear, 
hear!}| His advice had been rejected; 
he (Mr. Newdegate) thought that was a 
great mistake; the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London agreed his 
advice to the representatives of the landed 
interest was on that occasion judicious; 
but it was disregarded, and for years 
frem that time the existence of any bur- 
dens upon agriculture, or upon real pro- 
perty, had been denied. The advice that 


he would now venture to tender to the 
landed interest was this: “If it is right 
that you should be subjected to addi- 
tional taxation, take care it is imposed in 
a form as obvious as the property you hold.” 


If they consented to this extension of the 
legacy duty they would be told, ‘* You are 
the present possessors of the property, and 
the tax concerns you no more than the 
undertakers’ bill for your own funerals.” 
The temper of the democratic party in- 
duced them to look with jealousy on 
landed property, and he would advise 
landed proprietors to consent to no tax, 
the incidence of which could be disputed, 
or which survived the interest of the pos- 
sessor; for if they did, they would get no 
credit for it; where the balance of taxation 
was struck, the legacy duty would more- 
over tend to separate the interest of the 
possessor from the interest of those who 
should sueceed him, and thus weaken by 
division the power of those who are the 
natural guardians of the interests of all 
connected with real property. If personal 
property could be reached by any other 
means than by the legacy duty, he would 
agree that it would be unjust to tax it by 
that means; but the frauds under the income 
tax proved that personal property could only 
be effectually brought under direct taxation 
when that property was attested for the 
purposes of legal transfer. There was 
no such difficulty in reaching real pro- 
perty for the purpose of taxation. His 
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gravest and last objection to the tax op 
succession to real estate was, that they 
were going to impose the tax on those gue. 
ceeding to it at the time when most of them 
were least able to bear it; thus unneggg. 
sarily aggravating the burden of taxation 
they would be called upon to bear. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
would not detain the House beyond a few 
minutes, for he was sure they must be 
anxious to hear his hon. Friend (Mr, 
Drummond), whose eloquence and humour 
would enliven the debate which, so far, 
seemed to him to possess but little interest, 
It was no great want of political charity to 
say that hon. Gentlemen opposite, however 
anxious they might be to make a good legiti- 
mate use of the circumstances of the even. 
ing, could not be expected to be very enthu- 
siastic upon the question of diserimination in 
the Income tax—the effect of which was to 
place a larger proportion of taxation upon 
the fluctuating incomes which they them. 
selves did not especially possess. Nor could 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House, 
who had expressed a desire for such a modi- 
fication as would make a distinction between 
fixed and fluctuating incomes, have any great 
satisfaction in saying—what he should say 
—that we were about to give the Budget 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the fullest support in their 
power. This was a practical question, to 
be dealt with on practical grounds. In 
dealing with it, they were obliged to give 
up what many of them believed to be very 
just and sound opinions; but they gave 
them up as Englishmen; they sacrificed 
their own views and opinions when it was 
found necessary to fall into larger schemes 
and enter upon higher considerations; and 
therefore they surrendered their opinion 
in favour of a modification of the Income 
tax, for the sake of the other advantages of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scheme. 
No doubt many of them had, in the pre- 
sence of their constituents, advocated the 
immediate repeal of the tax; it would be 
unjust to the constituents of many of those 
who had spoken most strongly upon this 
subject, were they in any way to give up 
their opinions; but when they had uttered 
those opinions, they regarded the income 
tax as in a certain degree part of the per 
manent resources of the country. But 
when his right hon. Friend laid it down 
only as the basis of his scheme for the re 
vision of taxation, and showed that by the 
falling in of the Long Annuities in 1861, 
the income tax might be remitted alto 
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ther, the circumstances of the case were 
altogether altered; for they afforded the 
most distinct ground for regarding the tax 
as of limited duration, and therefore it was 
that he felt perfectly justified in supporting 
the proposition of the Government. At the 
same time he did not deny that he shonld 
have been glad if it had been possible to 
effect a discrimination between fixed and 
fluctuating incomes; but he would not 
merely on this account risk the success 
of that which he considered one of the 
best financial schemes that had ever been 
brought forward in this country. It was 
easy enough to state the case of Ireland in 
the way in which it had been put by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvon(Mr. Maguire). 
The hon. Member had said that Ireland 
ought not to pay the tax at all, because the 
heavy natural calamity that had befallen 
that country was a just reason for not 
pressing heavily on her resources; but 
that was not a correct view of the case. 
It was the object of his right hon. Friend 
to relieve the distressed portions of Ireland 
of the burdens which were pressing upon 
them; and to impose another tax which could 
only fall upon the wealth of the country— 
which would reach the solvent capitalist 
who had purchased the estate of a previous 
insolvent owner. This, he was sure, must 
be an advantage, and he could not believe 
that in the main it would be unacceptable 
to the people of Ireland. Moreover, a 
large proportion of Irish proprietors paid 
the tax at present, and therefore the ex- 
tension of the tax as to a large portion 
of the property of Ireland was more ap- 
parent than real. He had one remark 
in relation to real property as affected 
by the Budget. No doubt his right hon. 
Friend had felt the difficulties of the 
question. He believed, however, that his 
right hon. Friend would take into his con- 
sideration the large burdens at present laid 
upon land, and therefore he could not 
deny that this was a very great innovation, 
which would be attended with results much 
greater, perhaps, than those which followed 
the repeal of the corn laws. Yet he could 
not but believe that this extension of tax- 
ation must have been submitted to in a very 
short time, if not this year; and, on the 
whole, he thought it would be better to ac- 
cept this tax, coupled with the general re- 
vision of taxation which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed, than to have it 
forced on them afterwards. When hon. 
Gentlemen talked of repealing the income 
tax at the present moment, he thought 
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they were suggesting something which 
they would not venture to propose if they 
were themselves in office. If, in case 
of a dissolution, they went to the coun- 
try, what would be the question? The 
question would not be between the present 
scheme of taxation and an abstract system, 
but it would be between the present Bud- 
get and that of last year, Presenting 
these two Budgets, and having regard to 
the classes upon whom the extension of 
taxation would fall, he believed there was 
not a constituency in the kingdom, from 
one end to the other, which would not pro- 
nounce for that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He, for one, should not fear the 
result. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had put the question before the Commit- 
tee in quite a novel light. He had said 
that he was about to give a blind adhesion 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
that he was not afraid to go down to his 
constituents and let them know the course 
which he had adopted. He said that they 
on the Opposition side of the House were 
making some party move with respect to 
the income tax; now he (Sir W. Jolliffe) 
said they should look to the hon. Member, 
for he was prepared to break away from 
all the pledges he had previously given, 
and blindly to follow the Minister in what- 
ever he might propose. But there had 
been another speech delivered in that 
House in the course of the evening by the 
hon. Member for Malton (Mr. E. Denison), 
which threw the same novel light upon 
the subject under the notice of the Com- 
mittee as the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who had last ad- 
dressed them. The hon. Member for Mal- 
ton had stated that he had made up his 
mind to look neither to the right nor to 
the left, but to follow without hesitation 
the propositions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He (Sir W. Jolliffe) could 
not help thinking that such was rather a 
strange mode of proceeding. He felt satis- 
fied that those hon. Gentlemen, as well as 
the hon. Member for Montrose, were de- 
scribing rather dangerous circles around 
the Budget of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that it would act upon them by and by 
like the light of a candle upon some im- 
prudent insect, and singe their wings. Now 
he would just for a moment call the attention 
of the Committee to the mode in which it 
was proposed to deal with the Excise du- 
ties. In the case of those duties, the right 
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hon. Gentleman opposite appeared to him to 
have taken a course diametrically opposed 
to that principle of which the hon. Member 
for Montrose had been the consistent advo- 
cate. He (Sir W. Jolliffe) had never dis- 
puted the principles of free trade if they 
were accompanicd with the financial ar- 
rangements necessary to carry them into 
effect; but he could conceive no greater 
impediment to free trade than the main 
tenance at home of high Excise duties, 
which levied a toll upon the industry of the 
country, and promoted and continued a 
system of monopoly. Now, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to raise the duty 
upon Scotch and Irish spirits, increasing 
in proportion the Customs duties on fo- 
reign importation; and, pro tanto, he would 
embarrass the intercourse with nations 
who would supply us with better articles, 
and upon which we might raise a consider- 
able revenue. The measure of the right 
hon. Gentleman would tend to fetter the 
trade of this empire with France, and the 
countries in the south of Europe. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman, if the 
duty upon French brandy were reduced, 
would not a considerable increase of reve- 
nue be the result? If, with regard to the 


Financial 


West India interests, a similar reduction 


were made, he believed a small relief would 
be afforded to those suffering colonies. Such 
a course, too, would be in accordance with 
the principles of free trade. The financial 
scheme of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) was based 
upon that principle, and it was the fact of 
its having proposed to reduce the duty 
upon articles of Excise that in his (Sir 
W. Jolliffe’s) opinion constituted the chief 
merit of that scheme. It had been stated 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, in the course 
of that evening, that the Budget which the 
Committee was then discussing was one of 
the greatest tinancial experiments that had 
been made for years. But he must say 
that if ever the income tax, which had 
been described as the great feature of that 
experiment, was to be remitted, the pre- 
sent was the time for its abolition. He 
did not think that there was any prospect 
that in the year 1860 the country would 
be in a position which would enable us 
more conveniently to dispense with that 
tax than we could at this moment. There 
was a large excess of revenue in the Ex- 
chequer, and the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to levy 2,000,000/. of additional 
taxation, and thus he had the means of 
dealing with the income tax; and he, for 
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one, was of opinion, that taking into ae. 
count the sum which was to be sacrificed 
by the remission of the soap and other du. 
ties, that those remissions might be post. 
poned with benefit to the country, and the 
existing surplus employed in order to effect 
so desirable an object as the total repeal of 
the income and property tax. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND could assure his 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes), that he never rose to ad. 
dress the House in a mood less humorous, 
He could see nothing very lively in a sub- 
ject like the income tax, and though, no 
doubt, it was within the power of his hon, 
Friend to produce a poetical budget, yet 
the two greatest geniuses in the House— 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the right hon, 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—had not been able to relieve 
it from that dulness which was generally 
connected with pounds, shillings, and pence, 
He (Mr. Drummond) had been indueed to 
rise in consequence of some observations 
that had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Herefordshire (Mr. Booker), with respect 
to the proposed tax on successions to real 
property. The hon. Member had stated 
that the Government measure, in reference 
to the imposition of a legacy duty upon 
the succession to that species of estate, 
would tend to the dismemberment of the 
aristocracy, and to the breaking up of all 
the landed property of the country. But 
the proposed legacy duty would be a tax 
upon elder brothers, rather than a tax upon 
land. Now, he (Mr. Drummond), had no 
antipathy to elder brothers—no doubt they 
were the best and the most distinguished 
of the whole family—but he should remind 
the Committee that, as long as he could 
remember, that duty had been looked upon 
as a very serious evil by younger brothers. 
When the hon. Member opposite spoke of 
it as likely to break up the aristocracy of 
England, he seemed to pay very little re- 
gard to historical facts. Who broke up 
the landed aristocracy of France? Was 
it not the younger brothers in the National 
Convention? They saw that while their 
fathers left large estates to their elder bro- 
thers, those brothers were not compelled to 
pay a tax, whereas the younger sons, who 
received but a few thousands, were com- 
pelled to pay duty upon that sum. And 
when the hon. Gentleman said that such 4 
tax was new in this country, he (Mr. Drum- 
mond) must ask where his historical know- 
ledge was? It was one of the oldest taxes 
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which had existed in this country. Did he 
know nothing of the inquisitiones post 
mortem? Why, this tax had formed al- 
most the sole resource of the Crown from 
the time of the Conquest down to the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. Hon. Gentlemen 
had referred, in the course of their obser- 
yations that evening, to the probable con- 
sequences of a dissolution as the result of 
the rejection of the Resolutions before the 
Committee. But upon the hustings the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
presented as a contrast to that of his pre- 
decessor. What destroyed the last Budget ? 
It was a most unfair run upon the house 
tax—a most unfair advantage which was 
taken to excite clamour in the towns on 
that subject. Now in the event of a dis- 
solution on this Budget, the constituencies 
would have put before them this alternative : 
would they impose a tax on elder brothers 
on their succession to their estates, or 
would they prefer a double house tax? 
That was the way in which the question 
would be presented at the hustings, and 
when they reduced it in that way to a 
narrow formula, it was as good as having 
the big loaf on one poll, and a small loaf 
on another. But there was one cireum- 


stance which ought to afford consolation to 


the landed interests. They might rest as- 
sured that the enormous influx of gold into 
this country tended very much to their ad- 
vantage, while it was likely to prove detri- 
mental to the stockholder, and they would 
have abundant reason to rejoice in the fact 
that their property consisted of land and 
not of money. He should now advert to 
the income tax, and he could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise that any hon. 
Gentleman should expect that that tax would 
be altogether remitted. When he (Mr. 
Drummond) had first read the speech of the 
late Sir Robert Peel upon the introduction 
of that tax, and had seen mention made in 
that speech of the tax having been intro- 
duced only for one year, he had looked 
upon the statement as a gross imposture. 
He firmly believed that whether the Com- 
mittee consented to the reimposition of the 
income tax for one year or for a longer pe- 
riod, no Member of that House would live 
to see it repealed. Then it was said that 
the tax was only to be continued for seven 
years; but what difference did that make 
when it was to be continued in an everlast- 
ing series? But they had been told by 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir E. B. Lyt- 
ton), that the income tax was a very im- 
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moral tax; and an hon. Member from Ire- 
land, who had spoken that evening, seemed 
to be afraid that its extension to his native 
country would destroy the morality of its 
people. Now he (Mr. Drummond), would 
ask the hon. Baronet, was it the income 
tax, or the operation of what had been de- 
signated wicked and unjust laws, that 
caused the shopkeepers of London to trade 
in a fraudulent manner in wine, coffee, and 
other articles? Was it the operation of 
unjust laws that gave rise to that system 
of adulterating the food of the people 
which so extensively prevailed? He (Mr. 
Drummond) had passed some time since in 
a certain locality where large quantities of 
pickled cabbages were exposed for sale, 
and beneath those cabbages were carboys 
of oil of vitriol to pickle the red cabbages. 
It was not true, then, that shopkeepers of 
this country were an extremely moral class, 
nor was it to our taxes or our laws that 
their immorality was to be attributed. No 
Acts of Parliament could prevent it. Many 
persons were in the habit of decrying the 
intellectual power of the Members of that 
House; but he (Mr. Drummond) had never 
heard its worst enemies say that there was 
anybody in it so intensely stupid as not 
to be able to pick a hole ina Budget. But, 
in his opinion, the Budget should be taken 
asa whole. The income tax was the sub- 
stratum upon which the whole scheme of 
creating a machinery for the reduction of 
the national debt was to be based. Won. 
Members, before they objected to the use 
of such a machinery, ought to be prepared 
to point out some other means by which 
an end so desirable as that reduction could 
be attained. An hon, Member had com- 
plained of the extension of the income tax 
to Ireland; but he (Mr. Drummond) could 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman in the 
view which he had taken of that question. 
He thought Ireland ought to bear her fair 
portion of the Imperial burdens. With re- 
spect to the landed interest, he should ob- 
serve that, in his opinion, they could not 
act wisely in objecting to the proposed tax 
upon successions. It was quite plain, from 
the vote upon the Budget of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that it was in 
the power of the metropolitan Members to 
overthrow any financial scheme of which 
they did not approve. If each successive 
Budget were thus to be overthrown, that 
House might as-well abdicate its functions, 
and adjourn sine die. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, it was with very great 
regret that he rose to oppose the Budget 
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to the country at large; and if he could 
salve over his conscience as easily as the 
of the right hon. Gentleman—for in that 
Budget there was a great deal which he 
approved of, and which might be of serviee 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) 
had salved over his, he should sit quietly 
there, and make no remarks upon the sub- 
ject. But having voted for the income tax 
when it was first introduced only on the 
ground of expediency, in order to raise the 
revenue then needed to meet exigencies of 
the State; and having on that occasion 
stated that he dissented from the principle 
of an income tax as it was proposed to be 
levied, he felt bound now to act consistently 
with his declarations at that period. He 
represented a very independent constituency 
—great many of them were small traders, 
and they felt in an especial manner the 
injustice and inequality of the tax—they 
were charged and surcharged and rechar- 
ged, and he spoke with absolute certainty 
when he said the law gave them no redress. 
Often had such persons come to him with 
their books, for the purpose of showing him 
that they had not obtained the profits upon 
which they were charged ; and when he 
asked them why they did not place their 
accounts before the Commissioners, they 
said that the Commissioners were their 
opponents in the same trades, or perhaps 
they naively replied—‘* Why, the Commis- 
sioner is my banker.’’ He should probably 
take a different view of the matter, if he 
thought the income tax could not be amend- 
ed; but he protested against such a doc- 
trine—if the thing were attempted it could 
be done. Why could they not impose a 
bond fade property tax? A property tax 
fairly levied, would, he believed, produce a 
larger amount of revenue than the unjust 
tax now levied. The general feeling as 
regarded the income tax was, “ Let us pay 
as little as we can, for the Government 
will surcharge us as much as they can.” 
Let them assess all real property as they 
found it, and all personal property upon 
the affidavits of the party that their per- 


sonal property did not exceed an amount | 


named in them. He was sure that un- 
der such an assessment the tax would pro- 
duce more than it did now, and one of the 
worst features of such an impost would be 
avoided by substituting such a mode of 
proof. The extension of the tax as now 
proposed to incomes of 1001. a year, would 
inflict greater injustice than ever. He did 
not say it was unjust on principle to apply 
the income tax to men who had 1501. a 
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year, or even to men who had only 1001, q 
year: what he contended was, that the man. 
ner in which it was now assessed was un. 
just, and the man who had less than 100), 
a year was less capable of resisting injustice, 
He considered the renewal of the income tax 
in its present form a foul blot on the whole 
scheme of the Government—and the obsta. 
cle which it presented was so great that he 
could not get over it. He did not see, how. 
ever, why the right hon. Gentleman should 
not, like his predecessors, amend his Bud. 
get. Able as the right hon. Gentleman 
was, he was not perfect. Even in his five 
hours’ speech he made some considerable 
blunders. For example, after speaking of 
the manner in which the revenue of 
22 millions was raised in 1792, he said 
that in consequence of subsequent alte. 
rations in the imposition of the income 
tax it rose in 1806 to between 60 and 
70 millions; whereas, in fact, 16 millions 
was the utmost amount of income tax 
collected within one year. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to amend 
his Budget with respect to the income tar, 
he (Mr. Muntz) would be happy to give the 
measure his support; but if he were deter- 
mined to keep it in its present state, he 
was sorry to say he must oppose it. 

Mr. STANHOPE said, that as long as 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer was allowed 
to reimpose the income tax when he had a 
surplus at his disposal, so long they could 
entertain no reasonable hope of terminating 
that impost. If there were a surplus of 
2,500,000/., how could it be better em- 
ployed than in application towards the re- 
moval of a tax admitted upon all hands to 
be a grievous and vexatious tax—a tax 
which ought to be resorted to only in ex- 
tremity? Why not apply 2,500,000/. one 
year, 500,000/. the next, 1,500,000J. the 
next, and so on, until the place of the tax 
was supplied, and it could be altogether dis- 
pensed with? The three principal classes 
affected by the income tax were those with 
precarious incomes, the fundholder and 
mortgagee, and the persons possessed of 
real property, and upon these classes the 
| tax was most unequal in its operation; and 
| surely, if the tax were to be continued, it 
| ought not to be continued with its present 
| inequalities and the unjust mode in which 
it operated against the holders of precarious 
incomes. The right hon. Gentleman the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer had the other 
evening made a forcible appeal in favour 
of the orphan and the widow; but he (Mr. 
Stanhope) felt persuaded that an equally 
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forcible appeal might be made in favour of 
the poor country clergyman, or of the poor 
country curate, or the small freeholder, 
whose property had been depreciated by 
recent legislation, and who, while he ex- 

ded half of his annual receipts in the 
jwprovement of his land, was subjected on 
the whole of the amount to the payment of 
the income tax. He would illustrate by an 
example the unjust mode in which that tax 
was at present levied. He would take the 
case of two men, each of whom he would 
suppose to have a property of 400/. a year. 
One of them derived his income from houses, 
which were rated under 6J. each, and which 
would be assessed at 350/. a year; he paid 
4s. in the pound in the shape of rates, or 
701. a year; there were 15 per cent for re- 
pairs, or 601. a year; so that he was really 
in the receipt of only 270I. a year, although 
he had to pay income tax on 3501. The 
other ease he would suppose was that of a 
man who had a mortgage of 4001. a year, 
who lived in a house assessed at 50I., for 
which he was assessed at 5s. in the pound, 
or 81. a year; so that he had a net income 
of 3927. It was evident that in the cases 
of those two individuals the tax would ope- 
rate very unfairly. He could undertake to 
say for himself and many other gentlemen 
connected with the agricultural interest, 
that they had spent 30 per cent of their 
incomes in improving their land, and yet 
they had to pay income tax on the entire 
amount. Then, again, let them look at the 
case of a tenant-farmer. They assessed 
him on the presumption that his profits 
amounted to one-half of his rent; but he 
(Mr. Stanhope) had reason to believe that 
the farmers in the county which he had the 
honour to represent (Lincolnshire), might 
much more fairly have been assessed at 
one-third of their rent. In the year 1850, 
when a Motion had been brought forward 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) 
on the subject of agricultural distress, the 
right hon. Baronet at present at the head 
of the Admiralty (Sir J. Graham) had 
stated that ‘‘he was not prepared to say 
that it was fair to tax a landlord on his 
gross rental; and, as to the arbitrary as- 
sessment under Schedule B of the tenant’s 
profits, which were estimated at one-half 
the rent, that assessment was still more 
indefensible.” The right hon. Baronet 
added that, “if it should be thought ex- 
pedient to renew the income tax, he would 
certainly put in a strong claim on behalf 
of the landed interest for an alteration of 
the terms on which they were assessed.” 
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He hoped the right hon. Baronet would 
at present redeem the pledge he had thus 
given in the year 1850, and would endea- 
vour to alter the terms on which the landed 
interest were charged with that tax. He 
wished to say a few words with respect to 
the proposed extension of the legacy duty 
to real property. He solemnly protested 
against that proposal, which would impose 
a charge of 2,000,000/. a year on land, 
without affording them any relief from 
their existing burdens. If they were to 
assess landlords as they assessed merchants 
to the income tax—that was to say, if they 
were to assess them on their net receipts, 
and if they were to review and to alter the 
land tax, and the other taxes which pressed 
on the agricultural interest with peculiar 
severity—if they were to adopt those mea- 
sures, then, but not till then, would he be 
prepared to support a measure for extend- 
ing the legacy duty to real property. 

Mr. J. BALL said, hon. Members ap- 
peared to have almost lost sight of the real 
matter in controversy. He imagined it to 
have rested between the income tax, as 
modified by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and as modified by the theorists and 
practical financiers on the other side of the 
House; but one hon. Member had risen 
after another, and protested against the 
income tax altogether. Now, what was 
the meaning of this sudden change? How 
was it that those who in December last 
sought to modify and extend the income 
tax, now wanted to abolish it altogether ? 
He did not think their objection to it 
could be founded on the abolition of 
the soap duty, or on their sympathy 
with Jamaica, which found no more 
favour in December than at the present 
time. He could not but attribute the 
change of feeling to the proposed exten- 
sion of the legacy duty, and the equalisation 
of the taxation of the country. He be- 
lieved that to be the secret cause of the 
aversion of hon. Gentlemen opposite to the 
Budget; whereas that was in his (Mr. Ball’s) 
opinion one of its strongest recommenda- 
tions. As an Irish Member, he must say, 
that he did not concur in the view taken of 
the measure by the two hon. Members 
connected with that country who had al- 
ready spoken (Mr. Fagan and Mr. Maguire). 
Remembering that Ireland was an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom, he could 
not consent to view the question as though 
the interests of Ireland and England were 
separate and distinct. At the same time, 
he could not forget the great claims which 
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his own country had upon his consideration, 
nor would he vote in favour of the Budget 
if he could bring himself to believe that it 
would injure Ireland; but his convictions 
were all the other way. Tle believed the 
financial scheme of the present Govern- 
ment was entitled to this praise, that it was 
a step in the right direction towards equalis- 
ing the general system of taxation. He did 
not consider that the measures proposed for 
Ireland were so unjust, injurious, and op- 
pressive, as they were in some quarters 
represented to be. He would compare 
the additions and remissions of taxation. 
He estimated the small remissions for Ire- 
land at 47,9001., and the benefit from the 
alteration in the tea duty, would in the 
course of three years, reach 375,0001. 
Against those amounts he would set off the 
increase of the spirit duties, 198,000/., and 
the legacy duty, 198,500/. This statement 
showed a remission of 422,9001, and an 
addition in the shape of new taxes of 
396,5001. The difference between the two 


sums was not considerable, but the differ- 
ence to the consumer was very great in- 
deed. The poor man would pay 2s. 6d. 
instead of 3s. 8d. a lb. for his tea, and 
would be nothing the worse for having to 
pay ld. a pint more for his whisky. 


The 
extended legacy duty might be complained 
of by some classes, but its operation would 
not be felt by the community at large. 
The commutation of the Consolidated 
Annuities for the income tax he looked 
upon as a very judicious arrangement. 
The labour rate was something about 
2,000,000/., and the present value remain- 
ing liabilities of which the annuities con- 
sisted, amounted to 2,376,000/. In com- 
mutation for these annuities, which pressed 
with cruel severity on the agricultural 
interest, there was to be an income tax, 
which, collected at the rate of assessment 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for seven years, would, in pre- 
sent value, be equivalent to the sum of 
2,200,0002. Therefore, the income tax 
levied at the rate proposed by the Go- 
vernment, would not be quite equivalent 
to the portion of the present debt which 
we all acknowledge to be fairly due by 
Ireland; in other words, we are called upon 
to pay off the sum which we confess to be 
justly claimable from us within seven years, 
instead of spreading the debt with interest 
over forty years. He had always had the 
strongest conviction that the pressure of 
taxation on the agricultural classes in Ire- 


land, by reason of the famine and the in- 
j 


Mr. J. Ball 
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troduction of poor-laws, was too great for 
them to bear. Those who knew anything of 
Ireland were well aware that the cultivators 
of the soil in that country had been weighed 
to the earth by the burden of local taxation, 
and yet hon. Members from Ireland, who 
professed to have the interests of the tenant 
peculiarly at heart, rose up against this 
proposition, the object of which was to 
compel the annuitant, the capitalist, and 
the mortgagee, to bear their fair proportion 
of that burden which now fell with such 
crushing severity on the shoulders of the 
tenant. He looked upon the proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a means 
of calling upon those parties who had so long 
escaped, to assist the agricultural classes 
in Ireland. He was not surprised that the 
hon. Member for Cork, representing 9 
rich mercantile community, should think 
it necessary to object to being called upon 
to pay off the debt connected with the es. 
tablishment of the poor-law in Ireland; but 
it did excite his surprise that hon. Members 
from the poorer districts of the country, 
who knew the way in which the wretched 
cultivators of the soil were borne down by 
local taxation, should express hostility toa 
proposition which appeared to him to confer 
a great boon upon the agricultural classes 
throughout the whole country, but more par- 
ticularly in those districts where the famine 
had been most severely felt. The debts and 
burdens contracted during the famine, and 
the pressure of local taxation which that 
calamity induced, had combined to drive 
the people of Ireland from their native 
land, and had been productive of immense 
evils to the agricultural population gene- 
rally. Here, then, was an opportunity for 
the representatives of Irish constituencies 
to evince their interest in the welfare of 
their poor countrymen, and their desire to 
improve their condition. What did he find? 
He found those who called themselves the 
friends of the Irish tenants banded in oppo- 
sition to a measure which would raise those 
same tenants from the difficulties in which 
they had been so long involved, and re- 
lieve them of burdens which had for years 
pressed them to theground. He was at aloss 
to understand in what way impartial Gentle- 
men could reconcile such conduct with 
professions of patriotism and humanity. 
To have it said that they would keep upon 
the shoulders of the Irish tenant a debt 
which was not charged upon the mort- 
gagee, or the capitalist, or the salaried 
functionary, was enough to raise doubts of 
their sincerity and impartiality. Would the 
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Irish representatives opposite allow him to 
ask them if they really were impartial ? 
No doubt they would say they were im- 
partial in that House; but in another place 
they would not hesitate to tell him they 
were not impartial. It was said they had 
a definite policy; if so, he should like to 
hear it. He hoped they would come boldly 
forward with it. Strange reports were 
abroad. He had been told that some mag- 
nificent promises had been made to the 
Irish Members by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire. He was 
desirous to know what these promises really 
were—what were the terms upon which he 
was asked to refuse his assent to a propo- 
sition that appeared to him sound and just. 
He confessed to a little anxiety on this 
point, fur he could lay no claim to the sub- 
lime indifferenee—the Olympian placidity 
—of the hon. Member for Dungarvon (Mr. 
Maguire). Te could not believe that any 
man interested in the welfare of Ireland 
could be indifferent to the composition of 
the British Government. He was quite cer- 
tain that the people of Ireland were not in- 
different on that subject. It was true there 
might be good reasons for preferring the 
late to the present Government; but if such 
reasons did exist, why were they not stated ? 
Before listening to the syren voice of the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
he would ask what guarantee he should 
have for the interests and the honour of 
Ireland, not with regard to financial ques- 
tions merely, but also with reference to 
considerations of higher and weightier im- 
portance; and if he should not obtain a 
clear, explicit, and satisfactory answer, 
he would decline to enter into the alli- 
ance to which they invited him. It had 
been asked by several Irish Members 
if the income tax should be introduced 


into Ireland, what sceurity had they for | 


getting rid of it in 1860? But, even with 
this uncertainty, he was willing to accept 
it, for he could show that up to 1860 they 
would get a strict money equivalent for the 
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position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to extend the 
operation of the income tax to seven years, 
was one never equalled by any Minister. 
He did not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man who last addressed the Committee, 
that the constituencies of Ireland should 
be overlooked in the consideration of this 
matter, and he had no doubt that the re- 
sult of this division would show what their 
fecling was. He, for one, should consult 
the wishes and feelings of the inhabitants 
of Dublin; and he believed the constitu- 
encies of Ireland in general would demur 
to the imposition of this income tax. He 
was not going to follow the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ball) through all his statements 
and figures at that hour of the night. But 
according to the statement of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, as reported in the 
Times, which was believed to be rather 
accurate, at least on the present question, 


Income Tax. 


‘the right hon. Gentleman had estimated 


the produce of the income tax in Ireland 
at 460,000/., and that of the spirit duties 
at 198,000/., making a total of 658,0007.; 
and in return for this Ireland was to be 
relieved of the consolidated annuities, 
amounting to 225,0001. a year, which 
would leave in favour of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer a balance of 413,0007. The re- 
mission of the consolidated annuities un- 
der present circumstances could not be 
regarded as a very great stretch of gene- 
rosity. The House of Lords had passed 
resolutions of a strong character against 
the injustice of enforcing the payment of 
those consolidated annuities. They had 
heard a great deal about destitution in Ire- 
land, and ‘ Imperial visitation,’ and all 
that. It was now admitted that the afflic- 
tion with which Ireland had _ been visited 
was an “ Imperial visitation,” simply with 
the view of enabling the present Govern- 
ment to impose Imperial burdens. But 
when that same Government was appealed 





tax; and, he believed, that if they were) 


to refuse the arrangement now offered to 
them, they could not resist the imposition 
of the income tax at the end of that 
period; and, what was more, he did not 
think they would escape it in the mean- 
time. He claimed justice for Ireland, and 
he believed the surest way of obtaining it 


would be by satisfying the people of Eng- | 


land that he neither asked nor desired 
more, 


Mr. GROGAN should say that the pro- 
VOL. CXXVI, [rutep sertes.] 
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to for relief at the time of the ‘* Imperial 
visitation,” they gave it, no doubt, but 
with the consideration of a 6d. rate in aid, 
which was indiscriminately imposed on 
those parts of Ireland that suffered least, 
for the benefit of those which had suffered 
most. What security was there that even 
the income tax would expire in seven 
years? They all knew the meaning of 
these pledges. When it was introduced 
originally it was stated to be necessary for 
a period of only three years. But it was 
renewed; and here they were now after 
ten or eleven years with a request made 
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them to submit to it for seven years longer. 
He knew how the Irish constituencies felt 
on the subject, and, therefore, he could not 
allow the House to think for a single mo- 
ment that the hon. Gentleman who last ad- 
dressed them (Mr. Ball) spoke the senti- 
ments of the Irish Members in reference 
to this Budget. 

Mr. COBDEN moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress, 

The House adjourned at half-after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Took the Oaths. — Several Lords. 


REGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
this Bill had been referred to a Select 
Committee, which had gone through it 
very attentively, and had made some few 
alterations in it which appeared expedient 
to them. He apprehended no objection 
would be made to its now passing through 
Committee. 

Lorpv St. LEONARDS did not intend 
to oppose the adoption of the alterations 
which had been made, although his objec- 
tions to the Bill were in no respect re- 
moved, 

After a short conversation, in which 
Lord Camppett and Lord Sr. Leonarps 
joined, 

House in Committee. 

Amendments made; the report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next. 


THE AUSTRALIAN PACKET SERVICE. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE wished to ask 
the noble Lord the Postmaster General 
(Viscount Canning) whether any and what 
arrangements had been made for carrying 
on the postal service between this country 
and Australia, in consequence of the dis- 
solution of the contract with the Austra- 
lian Royal Mail Packet Company? In 
consequence of the termination of the con- 
tract with the Australian Royal Mail 
Packet Company, it appeared that there 
did not now exist any postal arrangement 
between Great Britain and the Australian 
Colonies. This was a point of consider- 
able importance, not less than the solution 
of the question which presented itself as 
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to the best mode of establishing a differ. 
ent system for securing the efficient dis. 
charge of the duties of the public service, 
Since the report of the Select Committeg 
in 1851 great changes had taken place jp 
the requirements of the public Service; 
and it was desirable, therefore, to knoy 
what course the Government intended to 
take in the present state of the postal ser. 
vice between this country and the Austra. 
lian Colonies ? 

Viscount CANNING said, that he 
thought the noble Lord had overstated the 
deficiency of the communication that ex. 
isted with Australia in consequence of the 
termination of the contract with the Aus. 
tralian Royal Mail Company; and indeed 
his noble Friend subsequently stated— 
what was perfect correct—that there was 
an alternate monthly communication al- 
ready secured by means of the overland 
mail branching off to Singapore. That com- 
munication was undisturbed by the disso- 
lution of the contract with the Australian 
Mail Company, and, inasmuch as it was 
carried on by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Packet Company, he had no reason 
to believe that there was any likelihood of 
a failure in the contract. The route, more- 
over, was the shortest that at present ex- 
isted. In regard to another alternate 
monthly communication in consequence of 
the failure of the Australian Mail Com- 
pany, he must be allowed to remind their 
Lordships that upon the accession of the 
present Government to office, they found, as 
was stated a few nights ago in his speech 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the engagements to which the revenue of 
this country was liable for carrying on 
the mail packet service amounted to the 
large sum of more than 800,000I. a year. 
It needed no argument to show that the 
sum thus given was, even for the important 
purpose to which it was applied, enormous. 
It was true a certain amount—though, he 
was sorry to say, not so much as they 
might expect—was returned to the revenue 
in the shape of postage. But it was not 
only the amount of this sum that weighed 
upon the Government. A great majority 
—indeed all the contracts on which heavy 
sums were paid—were contracts conclud- 
ed for terms varying from seven, to nine, 
ten, or eleven years ; and, consequently, 
unless in the ease of some accident, 8 
as had happened with regard to the Aus 
tralian Company, where there was an él- 
tire failure on the part of the contractors 
to fulfil their engagements, the Govert- 
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ment was bound for a great number of 
ears to the payment of these heavy sums. 
The Government had turned their attention 
to the circumstance, and lost no time in 
endeavouring to ascertain whether a course 
might not be taken that would relieve the 
revenue from these heavy payments. While 
these investigations were being proceeded 
with, the opportunity arising from the fail- 
ure of the Australian Company occurred, 
and they thought it their duty to ascertain 
whether a system more effective and econo- 
mical might not be adopted to satisfy all 
the requirements of the country and the 
Colonies. Having this object in view, the 
Government thought it would not be con- 
sistent with their duty to the public in- 
terests to accept any overtures for a long 
and permanent contract such as that which 
had just lapsed, and such as still prevailed 
in other cases. Accordingly, one or two 
offers having been made on the part of 
other companies to take up the lapsed ser- 
vice of the Australian Company, they were 
not accepted by the Government. The 
course which it was intended to pursue was | 
this: The Government thought that, as in 
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ment for a term of years, saddling the re- 
venue with a payment of such heavy sums 
as were now paid under the present com- 
plex system of contracts. No doubt this, 
to a certain degree, would be an experi- 
ment; and though he was pretty sanguine 
of success, yet it was still possible that the 
terms the Government thought it their duty 
to offer might not be such as the ship- 
ping interest would accept. But if they 
should not, he feared no inconvenience from 
that circumstance, either to the mother 
country or the Australian Colonies, because 
the intercourse between this country and 
Australia had grown so rapidly and exten- 
sively during the last few months that, 
even if the Government were obliged to 
rely on the Act of Parliament which en- 
abled them to employ any vessel sailing 
from this country as the medium of con- 
veying ship letters, there would scarcely 
be any inconvenience or delay whatever. 
In the course of three months the number 
of vessels that had left English ports for 
Australia amounted to 70 a month, and 
many of these vessels were calculated to 
perform the voyage at a greater rate of 
speed than had hitherto been attained by 


Service. 


all other matters where shipping and com- | ; 
mercial enterprise was concerned, so in the steamers; therefore, if the worst should 
mail packet service, that enterprise might arise, and if the experiment the Govern- 


safely be called into action; and with this ment was about to make with the view of 
view it was their intention to issue by ad-| diminishing the pressure of these heavy 
vertisement an invitation of tenders for the charges should not be successful, there 
conveyance of one or more mails in alternate need be no fear on the part of his noble 
months from this country to the Australian Friend that any serious inconvenience 


Colonies. It was the intention of the Go-| would be entailed either on this country 
vernment themselves to prescribe the price , or on the Colonies of Australia. 

which they were ready to pay for this ser-| The Eart of HARDWICKE expressed 
vice, and the only matter for competition , his gratification at the statement he had 
which would be presented to the commer- Just heard. He wished, however, to Te- 
cial and shipping firms who were invited mind the House that the contracts which 
to enter into the engagement, would be the had been made by the Board of Admiralty 
limit of time within which the service was for this service were made with a view 
to be performed. It was the intention of that the vessels should be of such a scale 
the Government to tie up those who engag- as to enable them to carry armaments, in 
ed in this service with as few stipulations , order that they might be ready for all con- 
as possible—none, indeed, except such as _ tingencies. This induced a larger demand 
Were requisite to insure the due departure being made by the owners of those vessels. 
of the ships, and the safe conveyance of , But it turned out, notwithstanding, that in 
the mails. Subject to these conditions, the no instance had the owners of these ves- 
shipowners who would undertake to perform sels made any preparation for arming 
the voyage in the shortest time, would re-, them, and indeed these vessels had been 
ceive the contract from the Government. found unfit in this as in other respects; 
Whether the Government would be induced and the contractors had, therefore, totally 
to enter into a contract for more than one failed in the performance of their duty, 
month, or for more than two or three yoy- | Now he did not consider it was at all ne- 
ages, would depend on the nature of the cessary for the Government to take into 
tenders which they received; but in no cir- , their consideration the question of arma- 
cumstances would the Government consent , ments; for those vessels destined for the 
to enter into any long continuous engage- conveyance of mails, need not, in his opin- 
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ion, be armed at all, as their great object 
would be to escape from all hostile engage- 
ments when occupied in such service. 
These vessels should be built for speed 
and safety, and that consideration alone 
should determine their fitness for the mail 
service. The necessity also for extending 
the contracts over a long period was pro- 
ductive of ill effects; for if there were a 
fair competition amongst the shipping in- 
terest, these vessels would, no doubt, be 
obtained at a much cheaper rate than they 
had paid heretofore. He found during the 
time he was in office that there was a 
great anxiety on the part of that interest 
generally to be engaged in this line of the 
public service. As the case now stood, 
he did not think that there could be any 
difficulty in making arrangements for the 
future, for in all the contracts entered into 
by the Government there was a provision, 
that upon the payment of a certain fine, 
the contract might be put an end to. He 
considered that it would be advisable for 
the benefit of the public to close those 
contracts by the payment of the fines, 
which could not amount to a very large 
sum—probably not more than 250,0001., 
and which would enable the Government 


to make much better arrangements at a 
reduced cost to the country for the con- 
veyance of the mails. 

Eart GREY said, he looked upon this 
as a subject of great importance, and they 
were certainly obliged to his noble Friend 
for having brought it under the considera- 


tion of the House. No doubt there were 
good reasons for the experiment which the 
Government proposed to try, and he did 
did not think it at all unlikely that such 
an experiment might succeed. He could 
not avoid reminding the House, however, 
that when these contracts were first enter- 
ed into a plan of this kind would not have 
answered, because until the present enor- 
mous intercourse between the mother coun- 
try and the Australian colonies had sprung 
up, such a plan would not have been remu- 
nerative, and as regards most of our colo- 
nies, it would not answer at the present 
moment; consequently the service, in order 
to be effectually and economically perform- 
ed, required that the contract should be 
entered into by some individuals or com- 
pany, who could take it for a considerable 
period, and who could make arrangements 
for coaling, and otherwise rendering the 
whole service effective in consideration of 
the length of term. He had always been 
Opinion that all successive Governments 


The Earl of Hardwicke 
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had made a mistake in not reducing the 
cost of sending letters to the colonies, 
They charged a very high price for letters, 
and thereby reduced the number that were 
sent. A charge of ls. on a letter was 
nearly prohibitory, except on rare ocea. 
sions, to the labouring classes. The ex. 
pense of sending letters was not propor. 
tioned to their number or to their bulk; g 
single letter would cost very nearly the 
same as a large number. If the charge 
was reduced to a penny for a half-ounce 
letter, as in this country, a much larger 
number would be sent, and a better return 
made to the revenue. Assuming that a 
penny was charged on every half-ounce 
letter, a ton of such letters would produce 
3001. If they must carry on a very costly 
service by sending ships on such distant 
voyages, they should take care that such 
an increase of letters was sent as would 
produce a considerable sum in the way of 
postage, and this could be best effected by 
such a reduction as he had suggested, 
Though there might be a loss of money 
in the first instance by this reduction in 
the price of letters to the colony, and he 
would add, to all parts of the world, he 
was satisfied that it would be found the 
most economical course in the end. 
Viscount CANNING wished to correet 
a misapprehension of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Hardwicke). He had reason to 
believe that the contracts entered into 
with the Government by no means gave 
them the power, by the payment of a cer- 
tain amount of fine, to release themselves 
from them. He had taken the opinion of 
the law officers upon the point, and that 
opinion was, that the meaning of the clause 
imposing a fine was, that in case of any 
unforeseen accident which disabled the 
contractors from carrying out their en- 
gagements, it might then be in the power 
of the Government to impose such a fine, 
and to annul the contract; but it did not 
empower the Government at their own 
pleasure to release themselves from the 
obligations they incurred under the con- 
tract by merely paying the amount of the 
fine. In regard to the suggestion of the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) for the reduction 
of the postage of letters to our Australian 
colonies, he must remind him that the 
success of the 1d. postage in the United 
Kingdom was not only owing to the vast 
increase in the number of letters, but also 
in the ‘increase of the opportunities for 
despatching them. The increase of those 
opportunities, however, was a very serious 
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uestion when they were considering our 
mail communications with Australia. 

Bart TALBOT wished to ask the noble 
Viscount whether any particular route was 
to be adopted with regard to the mail 
ships; and whether any reduction was 
likely to be made in the rates of postage 
between this country and France ? 

Viscount CANNING said, it was not 
the intention of the Government, in call- 
ing for tenders for the conveyance of the 
mails to Australia, to confine the contract- 
ing parties to one particular route. In 
reference to the cost of the postage of 
letters to France, he had to inform the 
noble Earl that a proposition had been 
made to the French Government on the 
subject, but as yet no answer had been 
received. The Government of this coun- 
try were ready to accede to a reduction in 
the postage of those letters, if the French 
Government were willing to assent to the 
proposition made, 


NAVIGATION—LIEUT. MAURY’S PLAN. 

Lorv WROTTESLEY :* My Lords, I 
hope I shall be excused for bringing under 
your notice a scheme for improving the 
Art of Navigation, which, if properly and 
systematically carried into effect, cannot 
fail to confer important benefits on the 
trade and commerce of the country, and 
that at a cost which will be quite insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the advantages 
which are sure to be realised. It will also 
add to our stock of scientific data in the 
departments of hydrography and meteoro- 
logy, to an extent which it is hardly possi- 
ble to over-estimate. 

The United States Government having 
sanctioned the adoption of the plan in their 
own country, and being fully sensible of 
its value, and that in order to its effecting 
all the good that it was capable of pro- 
ducing, it required to be extended, invited 
the co-operation of the principal maritime 
nations for that purpose, and particularly 
that of this country. The proposition hav- 
ing been made to our Government, was by 
them referred to the Royal Society for a 
report upon its merits; that learned So- 
ciety in their report, dated in the spring of 
last year, speak of it in the highest terms 
of approval, and earnestly recommend its 
adoption. 

But not only has the scheme received 
that sanction, but another scientific body, 
of comparatively modern origin, but which 
18 yearly, as I think, rising in public esti- 
mation—I mean the British Association 
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for the Advancement of Science—has 
through its Council passed a resolution, 
which shows the high opinion they enter- 
tain of its merits. 

Of the British Association I trust I need 
say no more, to show the value of its re- 
commendation, and the earnestness of its 
zeal, than simply that it has raised for 
scientific purposes, since its first establish- 
ment in September, 1831, no less a sum 
than 41,2041/., of which the greatest part 
has been expended in the preparation of 
most valuable reports on special branches 
of science, on various interesting experi- 
ments, and in defraying the expenses of 
costly publications of very great merit. 

Of the claims of the Royal Society to 
the consideration of your Lordships, I think 
I need hardly speak. 

In advocating this project, I may there- 
fore be said to represent the opinions of 
both these learned bodies; and I think I 
should hardly venture to bring any matter 
of this kind under the notice of your Lord- 
ships, that had not received their joint 
approval. 

Now it is true that the scheme in ques- 
tion has not yet been adopted; it was not 
entertained by the late Government; it has 
not yet been adopted by the present; but 
I am sure that such of your Lordships as 
have read the printed correspondence, will 
not be disposed to come to any conclusion 
to its prejudice founded on that perusal: 
and it does, I own, seem to mea little 
strange, that a project which is simple in 
its nature, and easily comprehended, and 
moreover one, the importance of which it 
is not very difficult for any one possessed 
of ordinary acuteness to recognise at a 
glance, should have been bandied about 
for fourteen months, from one department 
to another; and that at the termination of 
this period it should not appear either to 
be nearer fulfilment, or better comprehend- 
ed, than at its commencement. I would 
not by any means be understood to impute 
blame to any of the authors of the corre- 
spondence; on the contrary, many of them 
express an interest in the scheme, and a 
desire to see it adopted; but there must 
needs be something defective in a system, 
under which such unnecessary delays and 
so many appeals to different authorities are 
permitted to arise. 

The late Government has some substan- 
tial claims to the gratitude of men of 
science, which I should be sorry to ignore; 
and the printed papers show that the plan 
that I am about to have the honour to ex- 
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plain, was favourably considered by some 
of its most influential members; the reso- 
Intion, however, of the late Board of Ad- 
miralty communicated by their letter of 
the 17th of July last, ‘‘not to form any 
separate establishment for the purpose of 
recording the observations,” prefaced as it 
is by a declaration that they are not yet in 
a position to give consideration to the sub- 
ject, seems fairly open to criticism, if it be 
fair to criticise the hasty productions of 
men occupied with the cares of office. I 
trust that deciding on the most important 
feature of a plan, before the plan itself 
has been considered, is a course not often 
adopted. 

From the present Government, com- 
prising among its members many who, I 
know, may be truly designated as sincere 
friends of science, I should expect that the 
scheme in question would meet with a 
most favourable reception. There is one 
cireumstance only which creates a mis- 
giving on the subject; and this is a step 
which has lately been taken by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Admiralty, 
who has ordered home ships employed on 
the maritime survey of the British coasts, 
and suspended those surveys. It is ealeu- 
lated that about 15,000/. yearly will be 
saved, as it is called, by this measure; but 
so far as I have had any opportunity of 
hearing the opinions of competent persons, 
there seems to be a general feeling of 
regret that the Government should have 
decided on crippling an important scientific 
department of the naval service of the 
country, and that upon grounds which, 
upon inquiry from the best authority, I 
find to be wholly untenable. 

I trust that proper investigations will be 
instituted into this subject, and that the 
result will be the renewal of these surveys; 
and, above all, I hope that I shall receive 
an assurance that the scheme I am about 
to have the honour to state to your Lord- 
ships, will be taken into consideration with 
a view to its adoption. 

It may be, my Lords, that in describing 
it with that detail which is necessary in 
order to enable your Lordships to form an 
accurate opinion of its merits, I may have 
to direct your attention to matters which 
do not often, if ever, form subjects for 
discussion here; but of their importance, 
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every one must have deeply at heart js 
materially advanced by it: I mean the 
safety of the hardy mariner, to whose ad. 
venturous toils we owe these and othe 
benefits. 

My Lords, I hope I shall not be accused 
of presumption in undertaking the task ] 
am about to perform: I was unwilling to 
discharge it; it was rather pressed upon 
me, and circumstances which are known to 
some of your Lordships almest made jt 
impossible to decline it: but nothing could 
be more distasteful to my feelings, than to 
be thought to have attempted anything in. 
consistent with the very humble position 
which I oceupy in your Lordships’ House, 
Besides, I am well aware, that many noble 
Lords whom I have the honour of addres. 
sing, are far more conversant with many 
of the matters to which I am about to fe. 
ferithan I am; if therefore I allude to them, 
it is for the purpose of illustration only, 
and not because I am vain enough to ima- 
gine that I am imparting information. 

Still, however novel the subject matter, 
and however feeble my advocacy, I am not 
without hope that your Lordships will be 
willing occasionally to turn aside from dis- 
cussions such as those in which we have of 
late been unhappily engaged, and by which 
angry passions are excited, to contemplate 
schemes in which civilised nations are in- 
vited to unite in harmonious action to pro- 
mote the common welfare of our common 
race, 

My Lords, I now proceed to describe 
the plan to which I have already so fre- 
quently referred. 

It was in 1842 that Lieut. Maury, the 
superintendent of the National Observatory 
at Washington in the United States, con- 
ceived the idea of requiring all the masters 
of American vessels to keep their log- 
books in an improved form, so as to ex 
hibit, in addition to the ordinary informa- 
tion, records of all phenomena that could 
be rendered available for the improvement 
of hydrography and navigation, and gene- 
rally in the promotion of science; and of 
employing the materials so recorded in 
constructing improved charts, to be en- 
graved at the expense of Government, and 
distributed free of cost to those who sup- 
plied the data for their construction, that 
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were placed in the hands of the collectors | where it is broadest. As fresh materials 


of Customs, who had instructions to give a 
copy to every captain at the time of clear- 
nee. 

: For some time this measure produced 
no fruit; but Lieutenant Maury persevered, 
and having obtained several old log-books 
from the Navy, and diligently studied and 
collated them, he discovergd, and in the 
eat 1843 announced his discovery to the 
public, of a shorter route to Rio. The 
barque Wright of Baltimore was the first 
to try the new route; it succeeded—she 
reached the line in twenty-four days (the 
usual time being forty-one, and the average 
js now nineteen), and from that time the 
whole affair assumed a new aspect—ab- 
stract logs flowed in in abundance, and 
now more than 1,000 masters of vessels 
are engaged night and day in making and 
recording the observations required from 
them; their logs are carried to the Obser- 
vatory, where the information they contain 
is collated and entered on charts, and the 
results to the latest period are published in 
a book called Maury’s Sailing Directions, 
dated November, 1851, which now lies 
by me. 

It may surprise your Lordships that I 
should mention the name of the first vessel 
that took the new route; but I would 
honour the pioneers of science even in a 
humble walk of life; and those of your 
Lordships who know how difficult it is to 
prevail upon any one, either on land or at 
sea, to forsake an old and well-known 
track, even for a new and better one, will 
appreciate my respect for the Baltimore 
mariner. 

The event of this voyage might seem to 
some a mere accident; but the Americans 
are a shrewd race: they examined the 
methods employed, they saw the rationale 
of the suggestions made, they were at 
once convinced, and, to use Lieutenant 
Maury’s words, ‘‘ Navigators now appeared 
for the first time to comprehend clearly 
what it was I wanted them to do, and 
why.” The reason of the superiority of 
the new route is this: by the old route, 
vessels went out of their way 700 miles to 
the east, instead of sailing nearly as the 
crow flies (which Maury showed to be prae- 
ticable), and they did this to avert a fancied 
danger, which turns out to be a mere bug- 
bear, namely, a current setting on Cape 
St. Roque, in South America; and besides 
the great increase of the distance, vessels 
by taking this course involved themselves 
in the belt of equatorial calms at the point 





were supplied, new and improved charts 
were made, and some of the most import- 
ant routes were shortened in a similar way; 
the route to Rio is now shorter by fourteen 
days, and that to California has been re- 
duced from 180 to 100 days, nearly one- 
third. It seems however that the faith of 
navigators is liable to give way at the 
critical moment of trial; having adopted 
the new route up to a certain point, they 
find their hearts fail them, when they 
reach the belt of equatorial calms, and 
go fanning and flapping away to the east- 
ward, whereby they only increase their 
troubles, and pay for their backsliding by 
several days spent in that ocean purgatory, 
the equatorial doldrums, as Maury calls it. 

It is time that I should now explain how 
these charts are constructed, and routes 
discovered. The whole ocean is divided 
into squares, the sides of which repre- 
sent 5° of longitude, and 5° of latitude; in 
the midst of these squares the figure of a 
compass is drawn, with lines representing 
sixteen of the compass points, the inter- 
mediate points being omitted; the log- 
books are then searched for observations 
of the directions of winds and of the pro- 
portion of calms in each of these squares; 
in the centre of each compass so drawn are 
placed two numbers, one, representing the 
total number of observations obtained in 
the square, the other the percentage of 
calm days. By the side of each of the 
lines representing the sixteen points of 
the compass, are written numbers, which 
denote the percentage of the winds that 
have been found to blow from that 
quarter, and at the extremity of each 
line are numbers, which show the per- 
centage of miles a ship will lose if she 
attempt to sail 100 miles through that 
particular square in the particular di- 
rection indicated by the line in ques- 
tion. Now that number is obtained as 
follows. 

By the resolution of simple problems in 
sailing, it is known that if the wind will 
not allow a ship to lie within, six points of 
her course, that is, if it be a head wind, 
she will lose sixty-two miles (omitting 
fractions) in every 100 that she sails, or 
in other words after sailing 100, she will 
only have made thirty-eight good in the 
wished-for direction; in like manner if she 
can sail within four points she loses twenty- 
nine miles, and if within two points, only 
eight; having therefore the percentage of 
winds that will make such deviation from 
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the desired course necessary, it is easy by 
a common proportion to calculate the total 
amount of space lost, or detour (as Maury 
calls it), for every given direction, for 
every 100 miles sailed within the square. 
When a course has to be traced, therefore, 
all the squares are carefully examined, and 
by a very laborious system of trial and 
error, the combination of squares is found, 
which gives the route most likely to suc- 
ceed by ascertaining those through which 
the loss is a minimum. I say most likely, 
for of course this is only a problem of 
chances, and the event may be adverse, as 
in the case of insurances, but is less likely 
to be so, as observations are multiplied. 
I should explain that in performing this 
process, currents and calms are taken into 
account, and that there are separate com- 
passes drawn, and separate routes traced 
for each of the twelve months of the year; 
for though the winds are assumed to be so 
far constant for individual months as to 
give an average on which some reliance 
may be placed, when the number of obser- 
vations is sufficiently large, this is by no 
means the case throughout the whole year. 
When the twelve compasses have been 
delineated and filled up, they are combined 
by a peculiar and neat arrangement of the 
numbers within concentric circles, into one, 
and a chart of the ocean, coutaining these 
combinations, is termed a pilot chart, 
Lieutenant Maury is anxious to obtain at 
least 100 observations per month in each 
square, which will be more than a million 
and a half for the whole ocean, and a less 
number seems certainly not sufficient to give 
a result in which confidence can be placed. 
As might be expected, in some squares he 
has obtained a great many more than this, 
and in some none at all; in the square, for 
example, which adjoins New York, he has 
obtained 4,387 observations; but there is 
a large space of ocean seldom traversed 
by ships—that, for example, between the 
southern extremities of Africa and America, 
in which the squares are all blank. Now, 
my Lords, I think those blank squares are 
a reproach to the civilisation of the present 
age; and I say so on this principle, that it 
is our duty not to rest satisfied till we 
know all that can be known about the 
globe we inhabit, that can be rendered in 
any way profitable to our common species; 
and therefore I think that the principal 
maritime nations should share the labour 
of exploring these vacant spaces, for no 
doubt shorter routes might be discovered 
through them, and other matters ascer- 
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tained, to which I shall presently allude, 
However, it is no part of Lieutenant 
Maury’s plan, as such, to send out guy. 
veying expeditions. 

Now, your Lordships will of course up. 
derstand that other things besides the dj. 
rections of the winds are contained in these 
log-books, and these, matters not contained 
in ordinary records of this kind; but [ 
thought it better to keep that division 
quite distinct, as it is the winds that form 
the chief guide in devising the new course, 
Hydrography is of two kinds—that which 
consists in accurate surveys of harbours 
and coasts, which may be called more 
properly ‘‘ maritime surveying,’’ and that 
which consists in recording all the phe. 
nomena of a scientific character which are 
observed at sea, in what sailors call “ the 
blue water,” that is, out of ordinary sound. 
ings; among these the most important, ex. 
clusive of astronomical and meteorological 
observations, properly so called, are the 
force and set of currents, and the tempera- 
ture and depth of the water; the American 
masters are instrueted to immerse a ther- 
mometer in the water, and take the tem- 
perature of the ocean at least once a day, 
and to examine, as often as convenient, the 
force and set of currents, and also to try 
for deep sea soundings. 

If I were not afraid of wearying your 
Lordships, I should wish to give you illus- 
trations of three kinds of currents: Ist. 
Those which are remarkable from their 
physical peculiarities ; 2nd. Those distin- 
guished by the vast surface of water which 
they set in motion; and, 3rd, Those which 
are remarkable from their juxtaposition 
with others flowing in a directly contrary 
direction, Of the first class, the Florida 
Gulf Stream is the best type. It is certainly 
one of the most extraordinary of all the 
phenomena of the ocean. There is a story 
told in Lieutenant Maury’s book, in which 
there undoubtedly is a certain amount of 
exaggeration, but there is also a great 
deal of truth; and this, with another to 
which I shall presently allude, illustrates 
so well the value of the kind of observations 
to which I wish to direct your attention, 
that I shall make no apology for intro- 
ducing them to your Lordships’ notice. 
The first might be entitled ‘ How Dr. 
Franklin, by dipping a thermometer into 
the sea, made New York a flourishing city, 
and ruined the trade of Charleston, in Ca- 
rolina.”” This sounds sufficiently marvel- 
lous, but the story is this:—When Dr. 
Franklin was in England, the merchants 
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of Providence, Rhode Island, petitioned the 
Lords of the Treasury (it was before the 
recognition of Independence), that the Go- 
yernment packets that usually sailed from 
Falmouth to Boston, United States, might 
in future sail from London to Providence ; 
and they supported the prayer of their pe- 
tition by the allegation that the average 
passage from London to Providence was 
fourteen days less than that from Falmouth 
to Boston. Now Falmouth and Boston be- 
ing between London and Providence, this 
statement seemed rather startling; and Dr. 
Franklin, who was always on the alert 
when his country’s interests were at stake, 
hearing of it, sent for Captain Folger, an 
old New England Whaler, who happened 
also to be in London at the time. The old 
Captain immediately accounted for the fact 
that had puzzled the Doctor. ‘‘ The Lon- 
don packets,” said he, ‘‘ are commanded 
by New England masters, who know some- 
thing about the Gulf Stream; the Fal- 
mouth, by Englishmen who know nothing 
about the matter.”” This hint was enough 
for Dr. Franklin. He had either previously 
or subsequently taken the temperature of 
the Gulf Stream, and had found it consider- 
ably higher than the surrounding ocean ; 
dipping a thermometer into the sea, there- 
fore, showed when you entered it and left 
it. He and the old Captain laid down its 
limits according to the best of the existing 
information on the charts, and the result 
was a complete change in the course taken 
by vessels trading between England and 
America, which I will, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, shortly explain. These 
were early times in navigation; lunar ob- 
servations were seldom made, and chrono- 
meters rarely employed. As the masters 
of ships depended on dead reckoning only 
for finding their longitude, they were often 
led astray by currents, and therefore gladly 
embraced any mode of proceeding, which 
rendered the determination of longitude 
less necessary. Thus the practice became 
common cf what was called running down 
the latitude; ships bound from England to 
New York ran down from 51° N. latitude 
to the Cape Verde Islands in latitude 
16° N., they then ran across the Atlantic 
on a parallel, that is, steering due W., and 
then they ran up again to the northward 
from 16° N. to 40° N., thus describing 
three sides of a quadrilateral figure, in- 
stead of one. When taking this devious 
course, these vessels touched at Charleston, 
im South Carolina, which then had more 
trade than all the New England States 
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together. At this stage in the history of 
transatlantic navigation, Dr. Franklin pro- 
mulgated his charts; he showed that by 
his method of taking its temperature, the 
position of the ship in the Gulf Stream 
might be ascertained, and thus two advan- 
tages were obtained ; the thermometer did 
duty for the sextant, in showing the place 
of the vessel, and the limits of the stream 
being traced out by the same instrument, 
this famous current might be rendered 
available or avoided, as circumstances ren- 
dered it expedient. Thus the masters of 
vessels were gradually induced to shape a 
straight course across the Atlantic, and the 
passage to New York was shortened from 
60 to 30 days. Charleston was ruined, and 
New York became a flourishing city. 

* All these results are traceable,”’ says 
our author, ‘‘ to the use of the water ther- 
mometer at sea.”” No doubt other causes 
co-operated, as he admits in a subsequent 
passage, but the scales of commercial as- 
cendancy were then vibrating between the 
Northern and Southern States, and then a 
very little is enough to turn the balance; 
the anecdote, however, shows what impor- 
tant consequences to human welfare may 
result from a very trifling application of 
scientific knowledge to the business of life, 
and it shows also the value in certain cases 
of the class of observations to which I re- 
fer, namely, the taking the temperature of 
the sea water; and when we consider that 
this operation becomes indispensable in 
parts of the ocean where danger is ap- 
prehended from ice islands, which are 
known to cool the water to the distance 
of 40 or 50 miles around, and at 25 miles 
to sink the thermometer 17° or 18°, so that 
it gives sure warning of their vicinity, and 
when we consider also that the resolution 
of some important problems in meteorology 
may ultimately depend upon possessing a 
knowledge of the temperature of sea water 
as compared with that of the superincum- 
bent atmosphere—we cannot but regret 
that all masters of vessels are not enjoined 
frequently to make observations of this 
class: the American captains, in conform- 
ity with Lieutenant Maury’s instructions, 
make them regularly once a day. 

Currents are a fruitful source of disaster 
at sea, but they are a kind friend or an in- 
sidious foe to the mariner, according as 
they are known and tabulated or not; and 
as they are perpetually changing and vary- 
ing their force and direction, a very long 
course of persevering and accurate obser- 
vation becomes necessary to realise the 
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condition of accurate information. Their 
effect can only be detected by trying their 
force and set in the ordinary method, or by 
astronomical observations, and both these 
means are, by foul weather, often rendered 
unavailable. Of all currents the most re- 
markable is the Florida Gulf Stream al- 
ready alluded to, and yet, to our shame be 
it spoken, it is still very insufficiently sur- 
veyed. It was formerly supposed to be 
caused by the Mississippi and its confluents; 
but Major Rennell, the great geographer, 
combats that opinion, and inclines to the 
hypothesis that this is only one of the 
causes, and perhaps a trifling one in com- 
parison with the main cause, which is the 
vast drift of the Atlantic into the Caribbean 
Sea and Mexican Gulf caused by the trade 
winds. Vast bodies of water cireulate 
round the latter gulf, which are joined by 
the river, and then the whole issue forth 
into the Atlantic to the north through the 
Florida Strait, which in one place, between 
Florida and the Bemini Islands, is only 36 
miles wide, at the speed almost of a mill 
race, being near six miles an hour, where 
the stream is most rapid; Major Rennell 
states that an assumed velocity of only 23 
miles per hour, would pour into the At- 
lantic, every day, 2,000 square miles of 
water. This enormous mass is met at the 
north by the Nantucket Shoals, and after- 
wards by the Newfoundland banks, and 
turned easterly; in which direction it flows 
for near 3,000 miles, sometimes extending 
to Europe, probably always prevailing to 
some extent even in the vicinity of our own 
shores ; the stream carries with it a pecu- 
liar sea weed (fucus natans); the same 
weed is supposed to be generated in beds 
beneath the ocean. Vast masses of this 
weed, extending 1,200 miles in length are 
deposited in a particular part of the At- 
lantic, which Major Rennell states had not 
altered their position for forty-three years. 
In the Florida Passage the Gulf Stream 
flows uphill, the sounding being 500 fa- 
thoms there, only 200 off Cape Hatteras, 
further north. This astonishing current 
is always from 8° to 20° warmer than the 
surrounding ocean, and it imparts its tem- 
perature to the superincumbent atmosphere, 
thus generating fearful storms; but another 
and very curious purpose appears to be an- 
swered by this extraordinary stream: in ad- 
dition to the benefits which accrue from its 
transporting, as it were, on its waves a 
mild and genial climate to the shores of 
Europe, it acts as a great thawing labora- 
tory for all the ice that comes down into it, 
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in two streams from the inhospitable shores 
of Baffin’s Bay and Greenland. It is poggi, 
ble that the weed may help to arrest the 
course of these frigid mountains, till they 
are completely dissolved in nature’s fuyp. 
nace, and while their course is so stayed 
they gradually disappear, and are prevent. 
ed from intruding on the more genial 
climes of the south. Surely a current 
which seems to exercise such an impor. 
tant influence upon navigation and meteor. 
ology is worth examination, till all worth 
knowing is known. Major Rennell, writing 
about 1820, says of this stream— 

“ But nothing less than a great number of ob. 
servations of every kind, and those made through 
many seasons, in order to embrace all the varie. 
ties of cases, can enable the most diligent inquirer 
to make himself master of the whole subject; 
and this can be the work of Government only; 
for individual inquiry can produce little more 
than unconnected facts,” 

The Americans are doing their part: the 
director of their great coast survey, Dr, 
Bache (who happens to be a grandson of 
the great Franklin), has made several ob. 
servations on that part of the stream near 
the coast of the United States, and he 
asks for English co-operation. 

Of the second class of currents, the in- 
draught into the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantie, produced by the evaporation from 
that internal sea, which is 5° warmer than 
the adjacent ocean, is a good example. 
Major Rennell observes, ‘‘ few persons are 
aware over what an extent of space such 
an indraught as this is felt.”’ It is well 
known that this continuous impouring into 
this great inland sea puts the whole sur- 
face of the water in motion, in a semicirele 
of more than 400 miles radius, of which 
semicircle the Straits of Gibraltar are the 
centre; the motion of the water is felt as 
far as the Canaries to the south, and Cape 
Finisterre to the north. This current has 
been the cause of some lamentable wrecks; 
for example, of that of the Medusa, which 
was succeeded by so many revolting hor- 
rors, and of that of the Lichfield, a frigate, 
during the last war. Major Rennell re- 
cords cases of one ship being set in five 
days 297 miles out of her course—and of 
another, between Cape Verde Islands and 
the Cape, 570 miles to the west of her 
course—by currents. Again, as an eX- 
ample, under the third head above men- 
tioned, on the coast of Guinea there are 
two remarkable currents whieh run side 
by side for more than 1,000 miles, the one 
setting to east, the other to west. Now, 
conceive a ship, laden with slaves, con- 
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demned as a prize, and bound to a port for 
adjudication, the lives of all these wretch- 
ed beings might be sacrificed by perse- 
yering in sailing in the adverse current, 
through ignorance, while the favourable 
one ran only a few yards to the south. 

I have mentioned that the American 
masters are also enjoined to take deep sea 
soundings, whenever favourable opportu- 
nities present themselves; and this is un- 
doubtedly an important class of observa- 
tions, for the peculiar conformation of the 
bed of the ocean may exercise an import- 
ant influence on its movements and other 
phenomena. The captains are furnished 
with reels and lines of a peculiar construc- 
tion for this purpose, and they have sound- 
ed and obtained no bottom at six and a 
half miles; but this is quite eclipsed by a 
recent sounding by Captain Denham, un- 
der circumstanees which leave little doubt 
of its accuracy : he sounded and found bot- 
tom at eight and three-quarter miles, in 
latitude 30° 49’ south, and longitude 37° 
6’ west. However, I have pleasure in 
adding that this interesting result is in a 
great measure due to the author of the 
scheme under discussion, for Captain Den- 
ham used a reel and line borrowed from an 
American, and doubtless, therefore, pre- 
pared in conformity with Lieut. Maury’s 
general instructions, 

The other strange story which throws 
great light on the value of these inquiries 
is the following : it relates to the probable 
course of the winds. It was known that the 
8.E. and N.E. trades, after blowing from 
the tropics into the equatorial belt of calms, 
rose into the higher regions of the air, and 
returned; but do they return in a contrary 
direetion and form the same winds again, 
or do they continue their respective north 
and south direetion till they reach the poles, 
finally returning from thence? The philo- 
sopher speculating on this question might 
wish to set a mark upon the fleeting wind, 
as your Lordships would mark a bird of 
passage to ascertain whether it returns to 
the same spot again; but it would appear 
that this is as unnecessary as it is impos- 
sible: nature has interfered, as it were by 
scientific miracle, to reward the patient 
inquirer after truth. Now a kind of red 
dust is sometimes seen off the African 
coast and in the Mediterranean, deposited 
by the Sirocco winds; a great quantity of 
this dust fell at Lyons on the 17th of Oc- 
tober 1846; the red dust was sent to the 
great naturalist Ehrenberg to analyse: it 
proved to be dead and living organisms, that 
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is, microscopic animals from the valleys of 
the Orinoco and Amazon in South America; 
thus seeming to render it highly probable, 
that the S.E. trades rise aloft at the equa- 
tor, travel N. above the N.E. trades, de- 
scend at the tropics, and then form the 
normal wind of the temperate zone, or 
S.W. wind, and that the N.E. trade per- 
forms the same evolution, in the Southern 
hemisphere in an opposite direction. 

Upon the whole Lieutenant Maury’s work 
contains a notice of sixteen actual disco- 
veries and of twelve probable discoveries 
in hydrography and meteorological science 
—a tolerably rich harvest of three years’ 
growth. However, your Lordships must 
not, perhaps, consider either that the one 
or the other have yet taken their rank as 
established facts in science. I will read 
from the Report of the Royal Society the 
terms in which that learned body speaks 
of them :— 


“ Short as is the time that this system has been 
in operation, the results to which it has led have 
proved of very great importance to the interests 
of navigation and commerce. The routes to many 
of the most frequented ports in different parts of 
the globe have been materially shortened—that to 
St. Francisco in California by nearly one-third : 
a system of southwardly monsoons in the equa- 
torial regions of the Atlantic and on the west 
coast of America has been discovered ; a vibra- 
tory motion of the trade-wind zones, and with 
their belts of calms and their limits for every 
month of the year, has been determined: the 
course, bifurcations, limits, and other phenomena 
of the great gulf stream have been more accu- 
rately defined; and the existence of almost equally 
remarkable systems of currents in the Indian 
Ocean, on the coast of China, and on the North- 
western coast of America and elsewhere, has been 
ascertained. There are, in fact, very few depart- 
ments of the science of meteorology and hydro- 
graphy which have not received very valuable ad- 
ditions ; whilst the more accurate determination 
of the parts of the Pacific Ocean, where the 
sperm whale is found (which are very limited in 
extent), as well as the limits of the range of those 
of other species, has contributed very materially 
to the success of the American whale fishery, one 
of the most extensive and productive of all their 
fields of enterprise and industry.” 


Lieutenant Maury is enthusiastic in the 
cause; he sees the benefits that must arise 
from the extension of this system of ob- 
servation, and he invites the co-operation 
of all maritime nations; but to which does 
he look with the most longing eyes and 
the best hopes of success? Of course to 
the nation of whom the poets sings— 


“ Their path is on the mountain wave, 
Their home is on the deep.” 


To his brethren at this side of the Atlantic, 
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What do the Royal Society say on this 
point ? 

“But it is to the Government of this country 
that the demand for co-operation, and for the in- 
terchange of observations, is most earnestly ad- 
dressed by the Government of the United States ; 
and the President and Council of the Royal So- 
ciety express their hope that it will not be ad- 
dressed in vain. We possess in our ships of war, 
in our packet service, and in our vast commercial 
navy, better means of making such observations, 
and a greater interest in the results to which they 
lead, than any other nation. For this purpose, 
every ship which is under the control of the Ad- 
miralty should be furnished with instruments pro- 
perly constructed and compared, and with proper 
instructions for using them: similar instructions 
for making and recording observations, as far as 
their means will allow, should be sent to every ship 
that sails, with a request that the results of them 
be transmitted to the Hydrographer’s Office of the 
Admiralty, where an adequate staff of officers or 
others should be provided for their prompt exa- 
mination, and the publication of the improved 
charts and sailing directions to which they would 
lead ; above all, it seems desirable to establish a 
prompt communication with the Hydrographer’s 
Office of the United States, so that the united 
labours of the two greatest naval and commercial 
nations of the world may be combined, with the 
least practical delay, in promoting the interests 
of navigation.” 

However, the Dutch have in this in- 
stance been beforehand with us; they have 
already adopted Maury’s plan. The ex- 
penses will be really trifling in comparison 
to the great results to be obtained. Some 
thermometers must be bought and supplied 
to ships, and officers must be placed in 
charge of a separate department of hydro- 
graphy, whose constant duty it will be to 
collate all the materials sent in, and con- 
struct new charts, and that department 
must be placed in communication with the 
hydrographical department of the United 
States. But, if I do not take too san- 
guine a view of the matter, it really seems 
to me that this expenditure will bear an 
almost indefinitely small ratio to the bene- 
fits likely to be realised to navigation alone. 
But this is a small part of the total amount 
of advantages—the benefits that are likely 
to flow from having a numerous host of 
observers making meteorological observa- 
tions continually night and day, over all 
the parts of the globe covered with water, 
which are nearly three-fourths of its sur- 
face, and which before supplied no mate- 
rials to the common stock of science, can 
searcely be over-estimated. There is no 
subject which is more perplexing than the 
science of the weather; the phenomena 
are so various and so complex that at one 
time philosophers despaired of eliminating 
any general laws; but the prospect is now 
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brighter, a vast step has been made by 
the invention of self-registering instry. 
ments, the beautiful applications of elec. 
tricity to that object, and by the establish. 
ment of numerous magnetic observatories, 
at all of which meteorological observations 
are made; but the sea may be described as 
the spot on which all the phenomena are 
in their most regular and normal state, 
uninterrupted by casual causes, such ag 
unduly heated surfaces, mountain ranges, 
and so forth. ‘* The sea,’’ says Maury, 
‘is the field for observing the operations 
of the general laws which govern the cir. 
culation of the atmosphere; observations 
on land enable us to discover the excep. 
tions, but from the sea we get the rule.” 
Thus the addition of near three-fourths of 
the globe to the field of meteorological ob. 
servation, and that three-fourths covered 
by water, will be an accession to science of 
great importance. 

I cannot take leave of this scheme with- 
out paying the tribute which is justly due 
to our Transatlantic brethren, not only for 
originating this most commendable object, 
by which they have conferred an immense 
boon on science, but also for the charac- 
teristie vigour and energy with which they 
have of late years applied themselves to 
science: they were very late in the field, 
but they seem determined to make up for 
lost time. They have several observatories, 
two of which are well supplied with in- 
struments, and some valuable discoveries 
have been made; among others, the new 
dark ring of Saturn; moreover, the appli- 
cation of electricity to the making of as- 
tronomical observations, which is about to 
be introduced at Greenwich, is entirely 
an American invention—though in justice 
to our ingenious countryman, Professor 
Wheatstone, I should add that his inven- 
tions had previously removed most of the 
difficulties which obstructed that applica- 
tion. 

Now, your Lordships will perceive that 
the scheme under discussion involves two 
distinct benefits of great importance and 
value: Ist. The improvement of naviga- 
tion, from which commercial advantages 
may speedily result, as is shown by the 
American example; and, 2ndly. An addi- 
tion to our stock of meteorological data. 
This accession to our knowledge may not 
bear fruit for ages; but this is the case 
with a large proportion of the labours of 
science: centuries often elapse between 
the seed time and the gathering in of the 
intellectual harvest, and men are apt to 
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underrate the merit of investigations, the 
commercial value of which is so slowly 
realised; they wait to admire until these 
labours are, so to speak, utilised in indus- 
trial products; they wait to admire till the 
small stream of science, flowing at first 
unnoticed and almost unknown, expands 
into the broad ocean of knowledge, and 
helps to carry to their destined ports the 
argosies of wealthy nations. 

The man who would laugh to scorn the 
philosopher experimenting on the leg of a 
dead frog would stand amazed in silent 
admiration before the wonderful perform- 
ances of the electric telegraph; yet the con- 
nexion between the one and the other is 
known to every tyro in science. Who 
could have foreseen that Worcester’s rude 
experiment on the expansion of the vapour 
of water, contained the germ of that great 
invention—the steam engine? These are 
instances in which the rude ore was slowly 
worked into the finished manufacture; but 
there are cases in which discoveries, which 
seemed likely to continue long unfruitful, 
have been suddenly and unexpectedly ap- 
plied to the arts. Thus, about forty-five 
years ago, a gentleman was surveying 
through a particular kind of prism, the 
light of the setting sun reflected from the 
windows of the palace of the Luxembourg; 
this led to the discovery of a property of 
light, which gave a new character to the 
science of optics. Light was observed to 
undergo certain modifications on being 
transmitted through or reflected from cer- 
tain substances; to these changes the name 
of “polarization” was given; many in- 
teresting experiments were made, beauti- 
ful colours and tints exhibited, men cried 
out, How pretty ! but what is the use ? 

Now, your Lordships will be surprised 
to hear that this property of light has been 
lately employed by the French in the manu- 
facture of beet-root sugar. In general, 
however, the philosopher works for a pos- 
terity whose great-grandfathers are un- 
born. 

Suppose that a contemporary of Newton, 
one of those courtiers, for example, who 
figure in that remarkable and not very ecre- 
ditable scene so graphically described by 
Evelyn, and alluded to by our great mo- 
dern historian, which was enacted not 
many yards from hence on Sunday, Ist of 
February, 1685—a few days before (as 
Evelyn phrases it in the quaint and simple 
language of antiquity) a few days before 
“all was in dust,’’ that is, before the King 
died—when the monarch toyed, the French 
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minstrel sung, and the courtiers played at 
basset with more than 2,000J. on the table 
before them. Suppose, I say, that one of 
those gambling courtiers had visited New- 
ton, then engaged in putting the last hand 
to his immortal work, and seeing his ma- 
thematical diagrams and notation on the 
table, had asked him, ‘‘ What was the use 
of all that?’’ Newton might have con- 
trasted his mode of employing his intellec- 
tual gifts with that of his interrogator; but 
having been reared in an English Univer- 
sity he was probably too good a courtier 
himself to make so odious a comparison : 
he would have answered, therefore, ‘‘ I am 
laying the foundation of a mighty temple, 
and I hope that posterity will rear upon it 
a superstructure worthy of the base from 
whence the temple is to spring;’”—and 
nobly has posterity performed its task. 
Not to mention a thousand applications of 
a calculus founded on principles analogous 
to those expounded by Newton to the mixed 
mathematics from which Art has derived 
such important benefits; to advert to the 
departments of Nautical and Physical As- 
tronomy only, which are more germane to 
our present subject, in the former we have 
the solar, lunar, and planetary tables ren- 
dered perfect for all purposes of naviga- 
tion; and as to the latter, it is only neces- 
sary to remind your Lordships of what oc- 
curred in 1846, when two mathematicians, 
the one French and the other English, 
almost simultaneously computed by inde- 
pendent methods the place of an entirely 
unknown planet from its effects upon an- 
other one, and that so accurately that it 
was found at Berlin almost as soon as 
searched for. But it does indeed require 
considerable advancement in mathematical 
lore to appreciate as it deserves this stu- 
pendous triumph of human intellect and 
skill. 

Suppose, again, that some one at the 
present day, some of those who undervalue 
the raw ore of science, were to pay a visit 
to my noble Friend the noble Earl opposite 
(Lord Rosse) at his castle in Ireland, and 
after looking through his magnificent tele- 
scope at the wonders revealed, were to ask 
him the particular object of the class of ob- 
servations on which he is now employed, and 
were to be told by my noble Friend, ‘* That 
he was collecting data to be used in inves- 
tigating the laws of the motions of systems 
of stars, so far removed that the distance 
of the nearest fixed star compared with 
their distance was probably insignificant:”” 
now the distance of the nearest fixed star, 
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it is well known, is so vast, that it takes 
light, moving at the rate of 192,000 miles 
a second, about three years and a half to 
traverse it. The visitor would say, what 
are these laws to us ? 

Well, my Lords, there are at least two 
answers which may be given to these and 
such like queries ;— 

First, experience shows that such of our 
investigations of nature’s laws as have ter- 
minated in useful commercial results have 
added materially to man’s enjoyment and 
happiness, therefore there is good ground 
for hoping that some at least of those now 
in progress which have not yet so ter- 
minated, will in future, though perhaps 
distant ages, impart to us like advantages. 
But, secondly, the human mind and human 
kind are elevated and ennobled by such 
sublime inquiries, and men’s hearts are 
taught to glow with gratitude to Him who 
has endowed us with faculties which enable 
us so far to comprehend His works, as to 
appreciate His goodness and greatness, 
and oftentimes to confer inestimable bene- 
fits on all our race ; for this is the glory of 
science, this its highest praise, that its con- 
quests are not confined to one race or 
clime, but it showers down its blessings 
equally upon all; like the Great Being from 
whence it derives its birth, 

In conclusion, my Lords, if I need not 
further apologise for intruding such sub- 
jects on your attention, I have at least to 
thank you for the kind indulgence with 
which you have listened to my statements; 
and happy shall I be if I have sueceeded 
in convincing you that the principal matter 
discussed is worthy of your attention, and 
of that of the Government and nation; and 
that it is the bounden duty and interest of 
a country, which has risen to an unex- 
ampled state of wealth and prosperity by 
the application of science to art, to hold 
out to science a protecting and fostering 
hand, 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
very clear, interesting, and in some parts 
amusing statement of the noble Lord had 
entirely justified the House in expressing, 
as they had done by their cheers, how un- 
necessary it was for the noble Lord to apo- 
logise for bringing the subject before them. 
For himself, he had to apologise, after a 
statement upon so interesting a subject, 
that he would have to offer some observa- 
tions in a more insipid tone. He should 
endeavour to show, although not at such 
length as the noble Lord’s remarks had 
extended to, that the noble Lord had taken 
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a less calm and philosophical view than he 
ought to have taken of the conduct of the 
late and of the views of Her Majesty’ 
present Government, as to the progress of 
science inthiscountry. With reference to 
the neglect which the noble Lord said this 
subject—which appeared to him (Earl Gran. 
ville to be one most intimately connected 
with the welfare of all mankind, and more 
especially with that of the inhabitants of g 
nation of which, like this country, so large 
a portion of the population was engaged in 
maritime pursuits—had met with, he would 
refer to the papers recently laid before their 
Lordships. By those papers they would 
see that the origin of this correspondence 
was a communication from Lord Palmer- 
ston, the Foreign Secretary, to Sir John 
Burgoyne, enclosing him a book, and ask- 
ing his opinion upon the subject of me. 
teorological observations, and the co-ope- 
ration of the Government of the United 
States to effect a perfect system. He 
(Earl Granville) was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs when the answer to 
that communication was received. It would 
be seen by the correspondence that he re- 
ceived these papers on the 19th of Febru- 
ary last year; and five days afterwards 
Mr. Addington wrote by his direction to 
Sir John Burgoyne for information, in or- 
der to promote to the utmost the object in 
view. The matter then fell into the hands 
of the late Government; and though, per- 
haps, the correspondence did not go on 
quite so briskly as it might possibly have 
done, yet, after reading that correspond- 
ence, he thought that, so far from any 
cold water having been thrown on the plan 
proposed, there was a very strong desire 
evinced, on the part of the late Govern- 
ment, to encourage the useful object pro- 
posed to be attained. Then, when he came 
to the period when the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Clarendon) came into office, he 
found that eight days after his Lordship 
had received the observations of the Ame- 
rican Government with regard to the opin- 
ion of the Royal Society, the noble Karl 
wrote to the Treasury and requested them 
‘to take such steps thereupon as they 
may deem right and proper, with a view 
to forthwith carrying into effect the object 
proposed.”” The subject was now being 
considered in that department (which was 
not, as their Lordships would believe, aa 
idle department at this moment) with 
view to carrying out Lord Clarendon’s re- 
quest. There were several things to be 
considered; first of all, with regard to what 
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should be the superintendence of the plan 
roposed, to what department it was to be 
referred, and how most valuable matter, 
which was now lying in the archives en- 
tirely undigested, could best be made avail- 
able for public information. In all these 
cases it was very desirable to put this sort 
of business under the head of some exist- 
ing Board, and not to ereate a new and 
irresponsible Board for that purpose. One 
yery important point to consider now also 
was, that at present on board vessels of 
war, excepting by accidental circumstances, 
they did not necessarily possess instru- 
ments to carry out these observations; and 
the remark would, of course, apply with 
much more additional force with regard to 
the mercantile marine. He thought he 
had shown that the attention of the Go- 
yernment was directed to the subject, and 
that they were anxious to give every pos- 
sible assistance in their power to carry out 
the object in view. The noble Lord had 
made some observations of a censorious 
character as to the alterations which had 
been made with regard to surveys carried 
on by the Navy, Now, he was able to state 
that no one single foreign survey had been 
stopped, and no home survey had been 
suspended, excepting with regard to the 
mouth of the Thames, which, after lasting 
twenty years, had at length come to a na- 
tural death. The noble Lord, indeed, said 
that that survey could not be concluded, 
because there were shifting sands at the 
mouth of the Thames. Now, it was clear 
that with regard to these shifting sands 
you could not have a perpetual survey of 
those sands; but it was fully the intention 
of the Government to make a survey of 
the locality in question from time to time, 
as necessity might arise. As to the re- 
duction of the expense of surveys, that 
had been chiefly carried out by not em- 
ploying post captains who received double 
pay; and there had been substituted for 
them commanders, who, he was happy to 
say for the honour of the Navy, were fully 
competent to carry out this service in the 
most effective manner. With regard to 
the general question, it was of very great 
importance for the Government and for 
the interests of science itself, and with a 
view to obtain all reasonable money grants 
from the country, and from their repre- 
sentatives in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, to show that when they did give 
grants for scientific purposes, they ex- 
ercised economy in administering those 
grants, Sir John Herschell had urged 
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that economy in asking for such grants 
was as desirable as economy in granting 
them, and he entirely concurred in that 
opinion. The British Association had kept 
in view that economy in asking; and the 
result had been, that from the year 1836 
down to a late period every application 
made by that association, and by the Royal 
Society, had been immediately and cheer- 
fully responded to by the Government of 
this country. He had in his hand the list 
of grants so made; but he would hardly 
trouble their Lordships by going through 
it. In 1842 Dr, Whewell had alluded in 
terms of high commendation to the service 
rendered to science by the then Govern- 
ment, in instituting a great magnetic sur- 
vey of the globe, and the fixed observa- 
tions in every part of the world which 
were now carried into effect ; and one of 
the latest acts of Lord John Russell’s Go- 
vernment had been the grant of 1,000I. 
a year for the use of the Royal Society, 
which he believed had been most beneficial 
in its effects; in fact, the recent researches 
of Hoffman and others might be princi- 
pally attributed to that grant having been 
made. With regard to the present Go- 
vernment, acting on the report of the 


‘Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 


1851, they had formed a department of 
science connected with the Board of Trade, 
for which they had secured the invaluable 
services of Professor Playfair, and the ob- 
ject of which would be to give a stimulus 
to scientific education throughout the coun- 
try, to superintend the expenditure of 
23,0002. a year now given for the promo- 
tion of scientific objects, and to obtain in- 
formation from other countries upon scien- 
tific researches that were proceeding there. 
He believed it would be found of great use 
in advancing scientific objects, and it would 
particularly avoid interfering with those 
scientific individuals and bodies which had 
been of such great use in promoting science 
in this country, He might mention another 
matter, which, although small in itself, 
was of some importance—the arrangement 
made by the Committee over which he had 
the honour to preside—the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education—with regard 
to furnishing the means to elementary 
schools of purchasing philosophical instru- 
ments which were till now entirely out of 
their reach, and which would give them 
great facilities for the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge at a very small cost. With re- 
spect to Her Majesty’s Government, while 
they thought that every consideration was 
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due to those eminent men, the labour of 
whose whole life was devoted to the fur- 
therance of science, they considered that 
they were bound to give every assistance 
to the promotion of science which was 
within the competence of a government 
carried on on the principles on which the 
present Government was conducted; at the 
same time they wished to avoid interfe- 
rence in matters which individuals could do 
better without them, and to leave minor 
points to that independent action, on the 
part of the public, which in this country 
had been productive of such admirable re- 
sults in every department to which its en- 
ergies had been applied. 

Lorv COLCHESTER could, from his 
own experience, bear testimony to the 
many opportunities of making valuable ob- 
servations which presented themselves to 
persons employed in the Royal Navy. He 
thought the late Government were not 
liable to the imputation which had been 
thrown out against them—that they were 
disinclined to carry out the system pro- 
posed for adoption. If their Lordships 


would refer to the papers before them, they 
would find that a communication was re- 
ceived by the late Government from the 
Royal Society on the 12th of May; and in 


the following month of June letters were 
sent to the Admiralty and the Board of 
Trade, and the last-mentioned Board stat- 
ed, in their reply, that they fully con- 
curred in the opinion expressed by the 
Royal Society—that both science and navi- 
gation would derive benefit from the execu- 
tion of the plan proposed, and were anx- 
ious to see it carried out. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, their Lord- 
ships would be led astray if they considered 
that the money devoted by the Government 
to really scientific objects entailed any very 
considerable expense upon the public, for 
the list of grants made for scientific pur- 
poses since 1836 showed in a striking man- 
ner at how small an expense to the public 
important assistance might be given to 
science. He did not undervalue the ex- 
pense in comparison with the objects point- 
ed out by the noble Lord; but he knew 
that both Government and the public were 
frequently deterred from giving their sanc- 
tion to grants for scientific purposes by the 
apprehension that they would be led into 
incurring some vast and unascertained ex- 
pense. That was a subject of general ob- 
servation; but the assumption was prepos- 
terous and wholly unsupported. The ad- 
vantages resulting from the national pro- 
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motion of science were not limited to the 
collateral benefits which ntight be deriyeg 
from discoveries, but embraced also ‘the 
great further advantage of combining na. 
tions together in co-operation for objects 
in which they had no selfish interests, byt 
in which all humanity was interested. Te 
believed that the strictest economist in an: 
other place could not be apprehensive of 
any addition to the national burdens for the 
grants that were made for the assistance 
of science. 
House adjourned to Thursday next, 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, he 
wished to ask a question of the right hon, 
Baronet the First I ord of the Admiralty, 
of some importance, in reference to the 
ships employed at Behring’s Straits. It 
would be within the knowledge of his right 
hon. Friend that a letter had been received 
by the late Board of Admiralty from Com- 
mander Maguire, of the Plover, stating, 
that that vessel was in a leaky condition, 
ill equipped and ill provisioned, and very 
unfit for the service in which she was 
engaged; that Commander Maguire urged 
strongly that a screw steamer should be 
sent out for the purpose of communicating 
with her; and that he stated, that, as no 
communication could be held except during 
about six weeks in the year, it was very 
possible that none but a screw steamer 
would be effective for the purpose. Ad- 
miral Beaufort had sent a similar recom- 
mendation, or rather had asstfmed it as a 
matter of course that a steamer would be 
sent out. All who had been lately con- 
cerned in Arctic enterprise were unanimous 
on the point that a screw steamer was the 
most effective agent for encountering the 
ice. He would also beg to remind his right 
hon. Friend, that, in addition to the Plover, 
there were the Investigator and Enterprise, 
neither of which had been heard of for more 
than two years. He, therefore, would ask, 
whether there was any record of the reasons 
which induced the late Board of Admiralty 
to put in commission, and the present Board 
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to despatch, the Rattlesnake, in preference 
toa steamer, for the purpose of communi- 
eating with the Plover at Point Barrow. 
Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that he 
was aware of the despatch from the com- 
mander of the Plover, to which the hon. 


Gentleman had referred, but he was not | 


aware, nor was there any record at the 
Admiralty, of the other communication 
alluded to. When the present Board came 
into office they found the arrangement to 
be that a sailing vessel, and not a steam 
yessel, should be sent on this service, and 
the order bore the date of the 5th or 16th 
of December; but no reasons were assigned 
for it. 
Board. It was not intended to send any 
fresh expedition within the ice on the 
western side. There were now within 
those dangerous regions either three or 
four expeditions. He was prepared to lay 
on the table any papers on the subject the 
hon. Member might desire. 


NATIONAL POLICE. 

Mr. RICE said, he rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for a Select Committee to 
consider the expediency of adopting a more 
uniform system of police in England and 
Wales. The House was doubtless aware 


that a different system of police existed in 
almost every county of England and Wales, 
regulated according to the will of the ma- 


gistrates. There was no uniformity what- 
ever in these systems, and it was a very 
general opinion that a material national 
benefit, in many respects, would arise from 
the application of one well-matured common 
system throughout England and Wales, 
The House would bear testimony with him 
to the advantages derived by the metro- 
polis from the system of police introduced 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, 
thongh that system was met with great 
hostility on its first introduction. Hada 
similar system existed in Blackburn, the 
late disgraceful riots in that borough could 
not have taken place. It was therefore 
desirable to have a good police force in the 
boroughs sufficient to preserve the peace 
without the aid of the military force, which 
was objectionable on various grounds in 
such cases. When the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) moved the Rural Police Bill, he 
urged many reasons to that effect; and, 
among others, quoted the observation of 
the commanding officer of a large district, 
who considered it inadvisable to employ the 
military on such occasions. Another rea- 
son was, that, while the soldiers acted 
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It was the decision of the late | 
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under orders, the police could go among 
the mob, and possibly dissuade them from 
violence. In 1839 a Commission was issued 
to consider the best means of establishing 
a constabulary force throughout England 
and Wales. The result of the Commission 
was the Bill of 1839-40, called the Rural 
Police Bill. That Bill had been fully adopt- 
ed in twenty-five counties, partially adopted 
in five, and not adopted in twenty-two 
counties. Several Bills had been intro- 
duced since the Bill of 1840, which had 
for their object to carry out still further 
the powers of the Rural Police Bill, and 
to establish paid constables wherever there 
was any necessity for the establishment of 
a police foree. He objected to the mixed 
system of constabulary, which had failed 
wherever it had been tried. The evidence 
before the House showed that parish con- 
stables were unfit for the duties of police, 
and in consequence of their local connex- 
ions they were particularly unqualified to 
control public-houses and beershops. In 
many of the rural districts where great loss 
of property had taken place, the offenders 
were very rarely brought to justice; and, 
about ten years ago, a man just before his 
execution at Maidstone, made a confession, 
in which he disclosed the fact, that, within 
three years, upwards of seventy robberies 
had taken place, and that none of the 
guilty parties had been arrested. Another 
great objection to the mixed system of 
police, was, that the judicial functions of 
the magistrates were mixed up with the 
direction and control of the police force. 
The Report of the Committee of 1839 
stated, that the more fully the separation 
of the judicial and executive functions of 
the magistrates were considered, the more 
clearly did they appear to be incompatible; 
and one of the witnesses said, ‘‘ My decided 
opinion is, that the judicial functions of 
magistrates should be kept wholly distinct 
from the control and direction of the police 
foree.’’ With respect to vagrancy, it was 
;most desirable that there should be com- 
| petent persons to determine who were de- 
serving of relief, and who were not, and 
this question ought not to be any longer 
left in its present most unsatisfactory state. 
The Bill of 1839 had now been fairly on 
trial for thirteen years, and in those coun- 
ties in which it had not been adopted, the 
principal objection to it was the amount of 
the expense. Now, he had in his pos- 
session many documents which would show 
that the police might, in a great number of 
cases, be made the means of saving ex- 
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penditure—such, for instance, as the in- 
spection of weights and measures, and the 
conveyance of prisoners. He believed that 
a strong feeling existed throughout the 
country in favour of a well-considered mea- 
sure of national police—a system which 
would afford proper facilities for the detec- 
tion and apprehension of offenders, parti- 
cularly since the establishment of railroads. 
It was true that railroads afforded prisoners 
great facilities for escape; but it was equally 
true that the message by the electric tele- 
graph, by which their eseape might be 
arrested, travelled immeasurably faster. 
But such means of securing offenders were 
perfectly useless if the link of the chain 
was broken, and that was the case in every 
county which had not established the rural 
police. He thought the time had now come 
for putting an end to the present disjointed 
system, and estabiishing one with unity of 
design. Legislation on this subject was 
required; but, in his opinion, it ought to 
be undertaken at the diseretion and on the 
responsibility of the Government of the 


country. All he now asked for was a fair | 
inquiry as to the working of the present | 
system, and he trusted the House would 
assent to the appeintment of a Committee 
to inquire into the subject. 


Mr. HUME said, that in seconding the 
Motion, the consideration which chiefly in- 
fluenced him in doing so was the importance 
of establishing throughout the country a 
force of police sufficiently effective to super- 
sede the necessity of invoking the interfe- 
rence of the military in domestic matters. 
He had always been of opinion that one of 
the great evils of maintaining a large mili- 
tary establishment in this country was, that 
it afforded to the magistrates temptations 
and facilities of calling out soldiers for the 
repression of disturbanees. ‘This was a 
most objectionable proceeding, and could 
only be obviated by having in every county 
a civil establishment which would be effi- 
cient for the preservation of the peace 
throughout the year. He was for estab- 
lishing in every county a general and 
continuous system of police. At present 
there were in England no fewer than 
twenty-two counties, and six or seven in 
Wales, which had no police establishments 
whatever; and the injustice of the system 
was, that the counties which supported 
the police had in a great degree to pay 
for the counties which refused to do so. 
The amount of this injustice, regarded as 
& mere monetary wrong, might be esti- 
mated when it was stated that no less a 


Mr. Rice 





sum than 190,0002. was paid for the main. 
tenance of the police annually in England 
and Wales. In some of the counties, as, 
for instance, in the county with which he 
was more especially connected—Norfolk, 
the police were useful and efficient, and 
had completely succeeded in putting down 
vagrancy. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to con. 
sider the expediency of adopting a more uniform 
system of Police in England and Wales.” 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he was decidedly 
favourable to the establishment of a regu. 
lar and uniform system of police through. 
out the country—a system which would 
embrace towns as well as countics. The 
great evil of the present system, and the 
great difficulty in the way of establishing a 
better, arose from variety of jurisdictions, 
which existed all over the country. Hay. 
ing had great experience in a county in 
which the rural police had been establish- 
ed, he much approved of the system. In 


| his opinion it was a most difficult matter 


for the magistrates to manage an irregular 
and unpaid constabulary. 

Mr. RICH said, he cordially approved 
of the Motion, and was fully sensible of 
the necessity of establishing a better state 
of things with respect to police than that 
which at present prevailed. The question 
was of much greater importance than might 
appear at first sight. The police had saved 
an enormous amount of property and life, 
and enabled persons to sleep in peace. 
He fully concurred with the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) in the opinion 
that the interference of the military in do- 
mestic matters was greatly to be deprecat- 
ed, and he hoped the day was not distant 
when there would be a civil establishment 
of sufficient strength and efficiency to pre- 
serve the public peace. Ile agreed with 
the noble Lord the Member for Northum- 
berland (Lord Lovaine) in thinking that the 
cause of much of the evil and mischief of 
the present system was to be looked for 
in the multitude of conflicting jurisdictions. 
There were no fewer than forty counties in 
England and Wales, all of which claimed 
different jurisdictions, and very many coun- 
ties had no police at all worthy of the name 
—simply a head constable, with a few men 
under him. The great thing to be accom- 
plished was uniformity of action—an object 
which was to be achieved by a compulsory 
enactment, and not by an optional one, such 
as the present. There were large towns 
and small municipalities which had distinct 
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lice of their own, and were averse to 
fraternise with the police of other places. 
The metropolitan police was an excellent 
force, and so, too, was the police of the 
City of London, and yet on the melancholy 
occasion of the Duke of Wellington’s fune- 
yal not a little difficulty and anxiety was 
occasioned to the Government by the rival 
pretensions of these two bodies. He was 
for establishing an uniform system; but he 
was also in favour of preserving as much 
independence of action as possible in the 
different localities, so that the ratepayers 
might nowhere be charged for the mainte- 
nance of a larger force than they actually 
required. The constabulary of Ireland were 
the most perfect force of the kind in the 
Empire—perhaps in the world. He did 
not want an armed police, such as they 
were, for England, but he thought it de- 
sirable that the police should everywhere 
be trained to the use of arms, in the same 
manner as the Irish constabulary were. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON suid, he 
thought that the question was one which 
fell within the legitimate province of the 
Government, and should be left to their dis- 
eretion rather than to that of independent 
Members. If the Government were not 
prepared to undertake it, he should cer- 
tainly give his voice in favour of the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, but he should 
much prefer that the Government should 
take the question into their own hands. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than 
the state of the police in England, as well 
in towns as in counties. Some of the 
larger towns had, at a great expense, 
organised an admirable police, but there 
were others of them whose arrangements 
in this respect were wretched beyond de- 
scription. Many of the counties had larger 
public establishments than they required, 
while others, influenced by mistaken con- 
siderations of economy—and these amount- 
ed to, perhaps, one-half the counties of 
England—had no police whatever. The 
defect and mischiefs of this system arose 
from the fact that the question was re- 
garded simply as one of money. It was 
remarkable that, the better and more ef- 
fective were the police, the less disposed 
were the people in country places to pay 
for them. It was a common thing for a 
ratepayer to object to the expense of the 
Police on the ground that he could never 
see a policeman, forgetting that it was at 
night that that official was on duty, and 
that he was taking care of the ratepayer 


while the latter was sleeping, | Another 





great evil was the inconvenience arising 
from the want of union between county po- 
lice and town. Indeed, so notorious were 
these evils, that it seareely needed a Com- 
mittee to find them out, and the Govern- 
ment might, if it would, at once undertake 
the management of the question without 
waiting the appointment of a Committee. 
Still he would vote for the Committee, if 
necessary, but he should much prefer to 
learn that the Government were prepared 
to take the question into their own hands. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
this undoubtedly was a matter which fell 
within the legitimate range of the Govern- 
ment’s duty, and one in respect of which 
they would be prepared to take an active 
and decisive part. At the same time, he 
could not but think that, with a view to col- 
lecting information as to the advantages 
which had resulted to some counties from 
having police, and as to the evils and in- 
conveniences which others had endured from 
the want of such an establishment, the 
Commtttee moved for by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dovor (Mr. Rice) would be 
extremely useful, and would prepare the 
way for beneficial legislation. He entirely 
agreed with his hon. Friend as to the su- 
perior quality of the county police as com- 
pared with those purely local constables 
which were in some places preferred to 
them; and he was persuaded that those 
counties which were deterred by motives 
of economy from establishing a well-disci- 
plined and effective police, had taken a most 
erroneous view of their own peculiar in- 
terests. He had the strongest conviction 
that one of the results of the labours of 
the Committee would be to show that the 
counties which pursued such a course lost 
much more by reason of depredations of 
property, and all the expenses consequent 
on the multiplication of crime, than would 
have sufficed to have established an efficient 
system of police. He had no doubt that 
much inconvenience, and not a little in- 
jury to the public, resulted from the jea- 
lousies of small municipalities, which did 
not like to surrender their small preroga- 
tives, and feared that their dignity might 
be compromised if they were to make com- 
mon cause with the counties. From these 
unfounded jealousies much evil had fol- 
lowed, and the Committee no doubt would 
feel the matter to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit their attentive considera- 
tion. Let the result of the proposed in- 
quiry be what it might, he was of opinion 
that his hon. Friend the Member for Dovor 
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had materially assisted the Government, | to maintain order and provide against de. 
by laying a substantial foundation on which | predation. In the county of Hertford, 
to raise a superstructure, sound and useful, | where there was a population of 130,009 
and he should certainly support the Motion. | souls, not more than seventy policemen 
Notwithstanding that, he could assure | were employed; and the amount of crime 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J.| was only one-third of what it was thirty 
Pakington, that he had not the least inten- | years ago, when the force was first esta. 
tion of shirking any of the duties which | blished. The police rate in Hertfordshire 
properly belonged to the office which he} did not exceed 2d. in the pound, whereas, 
(Viscount Palmerston) had the honour to|in the neighbouring metropolitan districts, 
hold. where it was 8d. in the pound, it was a 

Captain SCOBELL said, he was not/ source of bitter complaint that there was 
averse to inquiry, but he hoped that the/not the same safety for person and pro. 
inquiry would be full, fair, and searching, | perty. Much had been said in eulogy of 
and that both sides of the question would | the metropolitan police force, and they had 
be considered. Ile could not give his ad-' been described as the most popular police 
hesion to the opinion that a police station | in the world. The fact might be so for 
was required for every hill and valley of anything he knew to the contrary; but it 
this country. He had sufficient faith in| was not saying much in their praise after 
the rural population of England to believe | all, for the police of most of the continen- 
that the parochial constable system, if re-| tal countries were objects of popular exe. 
modelled and improved, would be found | cration, because of that system of oppres- 
thoroughly effective for the preservation of | sion and espionage of which they were the 
order. It was a mistake to suppose that | heartless instruments. There were armed 
crime abounded least where policemen were policemen now going about the town, who 
most plentiful. In his county, Somerset, | occasionally made violent and shameful use 
there was no rural police; in the adjoining | of their weapons. A case had been brought 
county, Wiltshire, there was such a force, | under his own knowledgo, in which three 
but there was much less crime in Somer- policemen had drawn their sabres upona 
setshire than in Wiltshire. He was for, man, and had wounded him in several 
educating the people rather than coercing | places, and had broken his arm. They 
them. In all towns, however small their | then had the hardihood to charge the man 
population, he would have a regular police; | with having assaulted them; but upon in 
but the same necessity did not exist in| quiry, it was found that they had perjured 
counties. The chief qualification for a re- | themselves in the account they had given 
gular policeman was stature, whereas the | of the affray, and the Commissioners of 
parish constable must be of excellent char- | Police had discharged them from the force, 
acter, and must possess a qualification. | This punishment, however, was altogether 
This was one advantage out of many in | inadequate to the gravity of the offence, 
favour of the old system, which, however, | and contrasted in prominent relief with 
he admitted, required to be improved. As | the sentence of transportation for ten years 
the Government assented to the inquiry, which had been passed upon & man who 
he hoped that it would be carried on fairly, | had knocked down a policeman with a life- 
that the whole question would be well sift-| preserver. He supported the Motion, as 
ed, and that due regard would be paid to he believed that an inquiry into the metro- 
the different circumstances of the urban | politan police system was urgently called 
and the rural districts. | for. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, that, / Mp. MACKIE said, he would beg to 
though favourable to inquiry, and prepared, | 


b ; | move, as an Amendment, that the inquir 
if necessary, to vote for the Motion, he | qury 


a pps Tao sali ll teat | should be extended to Scotland, where the 
wah sntesaraetahagdbele fewer gpuenrsidlgga pine police system was extremely defective. 
the country a general system of police, 
with their head-quarters in London, and| Amendment proposed, ‘‘ At the end of 
subject to the control of the Home Office. | the Question, to add the words ‘ and Seot- 
He should like to see an efficient and uni- , land.’ ”’ 


form system of rural police, and did on) Question, “That these words be theré 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. 





apprehend that the expense of such a force 
would be at all as great as was occasion- 
ally supposed. Nothing like one police-| Main Question, as amended, put, and 
man to 1,000 inhabitants would be required | agreed to. 


Viscount Palmerston 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he rose to 
move for a Select Committee, to examine 
jnto the present state of the communication 
between England and Ireland. As he had 
been informed that the Motion would nét 
be opposed, it would be unnecessary for 
him to address the House at any length; 
he would therefore leave all matters of de- 
tail for the consideration of the Ccmmittee. 
He wished, however, to make out a prima 
facie case in favour of his Motion, and to 
show, that while we were accelerating each 
year the communication between Australia, 
India, and America, nothing whatever was 
done to facilitate communication between 
England and Ireland. Ever since the 
union of the two countries the subject had 
been regarded as of the utmost importance, 
and up to 1850 it had been viewed as a 
vital national question. In that year a 
change was made which had led to the 
worst consequences, but for which he at- 
tributed no blame to the Government of 
the day. An inquiry was at that time 
instituted into the nature of the contracts 
between the City of Dublin Company and 
the Government, and the report completely 
exonerated the Government from all blame. 
He vould not but regret, however, that a 
subject which up to that period had been 
regarded as of great national importance, 
should have been looked upon as a depart- 
mental question. When the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London intro- 
duced his Bill for abolishing the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he had ob- 
served, as one of the arguments in favour 
of the measure, that science had super- 
seded the attributes of the gods, and had 
annihilated both time and space, so perfect 
had the communication become between 
the two countries. That communication, 
however, he was sorry to say, did not in 
any way deserve the eulogium passed upon 
it by the noble Lord. Before concluding, 
he wished to say a word with respect to 
the conveyance of troops between the two 
countries. A great deal of time had been 
spent in that House, and much discussion 
had taken place in the country, with re- 
ference to our national defences. Every 
one who had considered the subject knew 
that our means of defence, in case of in- 
vasion, depended not so much upon the 
number of our troops, as on the power of 
concentrating them on a given point. Now, 
he asked hon. Members to consider what 
accommodation we had at present for the 
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transmission of troops between England 
and Ireland in the event of any sudden 
emergency arising ? Should such an emer- 
gency now arise, it would be impossible to 
withdraw troops from Ireland without great 
delay, as the present vessels employed for 
the conveyance of mails and passengers 
were wholly inadequate for such a service. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
examine and report upon the present state of 
the communication between England and Ireland, 
as regards the expeditious conveyance of the 
mails, the transport of troops, and the convenience 
afforded to the public, and to the Irish Repre- 
sentatives in particular, in their attendance on 
this House, and to report what improvements 
modern science can suggest to establish a more 
speedy and commodious communication between 
the two countries.” 


Mr. GEORGE said, that so far from 
opposing the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Kerry, he should give it every possible 
support in his power, being assured that it 
would tend to the ultimate advantage of 
both countries. He had the honour of 


being a director of the steam packet com- 
pany to which the hon. Member had re- 
ferred; and, on the part of that company, 
he must take the liberty of saying that he 
could not agree with the hon. Member that 


the communication between Dublin and 
Holyhead had deteriorated during the pe- 
riod he had spoken of. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would refer to the official returns, he 
would find the contrary to be the fact. 
The contract between the Government and 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany was entirely inadequate for the ser- 
vice to be performed. Vessels of larger 
size and greater speed were required to 
carry the mails and passengers with that 
rapidity which the temper and spirit of the 
age desired. He held in his hand a cor- 
respondence which showed that the Dublin 
Steam Packet Company was ready to ac- 
celerate the passage across the Channel ; 
but in order to enable it to do so, it was 
absolutely necessary that a fresh contract 
should be entered into with the Govern- 
ment. With respect to the conveyance of 
troops, he was sure the Select Committee 
would find the Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany willing to afford them every facility 
in that respect. He did not anticipate any 
difficulty upon this score, when he consid- 
ered that a fleet of twenty vessels could be 
got ready at twenty-four hours’ notice for 
the transport of troops between the two 
countries. He hoped the Committee would 
succeed in improving the communication 
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between London and Dublin. Not long 
ago the journey occupied from fourteen to 
sixteen hours, but it was now made in 
eleven hours, of which about three and a 
half were occupied by the passage across 
the Channel. He did not think the sea 
part of the journey could be much short- 
ened; but he believed the object of the 
hon. Member for Kerry might be accom- 
plished, to some extent at least, by an ar- 
rangement with the railway companies be- 
tween Holyhead and London. 

Sir RICHARD BULKELEY said, that 
although not one of the representatives of 
Ireland, he knew very well that at the time 
of the Union it was distinctly understood 
that the communication between the two 
countries should be made as perfect as pos- 
sible. He had often heard that from the 
late Lord Congleton, under whose auspices 


upwards of 1,000,000/. was expended on a | 


road between London and Holyhead, which 
was now perfectly useless. The late Sir 
tubert Peel, when he permitted the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead Railway Company to be- 
come proprietors of steamers, said very pro- 
perly that Dublin, not Holyhead, was the 
terminus of the line. Under the present 
system, all the convenience that Irish Mem- 
bers derived on the road from London to 
Holyhead, was lost in the sea passage be- 


tween that port and Dublin. There was | 


one packet that sailed at 6 o'clock in the 
evening; and Gentlemen knew what a time 
that was for sailing in a winter evening, 
with probably a wife and family on board. 
Another one sailed at 2 in the morning, 
and a third at 6, and that was all the ac- 
commodation afforded to Peers and Mem- 
bers of Parliament whose duties called them 
frequently to London. What Temple Bar 
was described to be to timid females tra- 
velling in London, the sea passage from 
Holyhead was to Irish travellers — four 
hours and a half of unmitigated dirt, dis- 
comfort, and some danger. There was no 
day communication with Ireland—a want 
which had recently given rise to a lament- 
able accident. The Prince Arthur started 
lately from Holyhead with a large number 
of passengers, amongst whom were two 
gentlemen and their wives. The night 
being stormy the ladies went to bed, there 
being no similar accommodation for gen- 
tlemen. When about half seas over the 
Prince Arthur was run into by a schooner, 
and her starboard paddle-box stove in. In 
the confusion a general rush took place, 
the ladies rushed on deck, and the hus- 
bands with natural anxiety rushed in search 
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of them. Unfortunately in the confusion 
and darkness of the night, a lamentable 
mistake took place, and the gentlemen ex. 
changed wives. High words, and then 
blows followed, and the captain of the shi 
had a double difficulty, that of clearing his 
vessel from the schooner, and of separating 
the gentlemen who had been thus wrath. 
fully excited. Now this mistake was ll 
occasioned by the darkness of the night, 
and the ladies being in their night dresses, 
Seeing, then, that this was a matter that 
materially affected important sections of 
the community, he trusted that the inquiry 
would be conceded. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought that the 
Dublin Steam Packet Company should be 
more amply remunerated for their services, 
and that a new and more efficient arrange. 
ment with respect to the communication 
between England and Ireland should thus 
be secured. 

Mr. FREWEN said, that the transit 
of the mails from Dublin to London was 
not so expeditious as it was from London 
lto Dublin. He thought that the Post. 
| master General ought to direct his atten- 
iim to the matter, in order to ensure the 

more speedy progress of the mails between 
| Ireland and this city. 

Viscount BERNARD said, that as one 
who was well acquainted with the south of 
| Ireland, he wished to bear his testimony 
|to the importance of an efficient means of 
|eommunication between England and that 
| portion of [ler Majesty’s dominions. He 
| hoped that not only would a Committee be 
| appointed to inquire into the subject, but 
‘that the Government would consider the 
| question as one which deeply affeeted the 
| prosperity of Ireland. The whole system 

of postal arrangement in that country was 
‘most deficient, and required immediate 
revision. 

| Mr. GOULD said, that if a high rate of 
speed was to be maintained between Holy- 
head and Kingstown, it was essential, as 
the lon. Baronet the Member for Anglesea 
(Sir R. Bulkeley) had remarked, that the 
passages should be made in the daytime. 

Mr. MANGLES said, that although he 
was an English and not an Irish Member, 
he happened to know something about this 
master, in consequence of having been 4 
director of the unfortunate Chester and 
Holyhead Railway. He was sorry to say 
that, in his opinion, the efforts of Govern- 
meut had of Jate years tended to retard 
rather than to promote the means of com- 
munication between the two countries. In 
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tho first place, they obliged the unhappy 
company to which he had referred to make 
an enormous and expensive bridge across 
the Menai Straits, because it had been re- 
presented to the Admiralty that a bridge 
of an ordinary form of construction would 
throw some petty impediments in the way 
of sloops navigating the strait. The Ad- 
miralty, looking at the question merely as 
one affecting the company on the one hand, 
and the navigation of the strait on the 
other—and not as an Imperial question 
—insisted upon the company forming a 
bridge, which cost them not less than 
1,000,000. sterling. As soon as this was 
done, then came the question of the most 
speedy passage across the Channel, for it 
was obvious that there would be little 
advantage in a railway between London 
and Holyhead, unless there was connected 
therewith a relay of vessels betwen Holy- 
head and Kingstown. Well, then ano- 
ther department of Government, instead of 
looking at that as an Imperial question, 
pitted the Chester and Holyhead Company 
against the City of Dublin Steam packet 
Company, and screwed them down to the 
lowest sum, giving the contract at last to 
the latter. Now, if the passage between 


Holyhead and Kingstown was to be per- 


formed in the most rapid and safe way, 
and free from those accidents which the 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Bulkeley) had de- 
scribed, the Government must be prepared 
to be much more liberal in their terms than 
they had hitherto been. 

Captain JONES said, he thought it 
would be impossible to accelerate the com- 
munication between both countries without 
very considerable expense. That object 
could be accomplished only by the employ- 
ment of a larger and a swifter class of 
vessels than at present were engaged in 
the packet service. He believed that the 
passage between Holyhead and Kingstown 
was made, upon an average calculation, in 
four hours and a half. Now, it might be 
accomplished in a shorter time by the em- 
ployment of an improved class of vessels; 
but they should not think of building a 
class of vessels of a description superior 
to those which at present perform the 
Channel service, until they had made such 
alterations in the harbour at Holyhead as 
would enable steamers to ride there in 
safety, 

Mr. FORTESCUE said, he was of 
pinion that the steam packet service be- 
‘tween Kingstown and Holyhead could be 
placed upon an improved footing at the 
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same amount of expense as was formerly 
incurred at a time when it worked effi- 
ciently. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that, to pre- 
vent their English brethren being alarmed 
at the dangers encountered by the Irish 
representatives in crossing the Channel, he 
might state that he believed a quarter of a 
century had elapsed since any passenger 
lost his life between Kingstown and Holy- 
head. He was recently asked to attend 
a meeting in the City, where a number 
of scientifie shipbuilders demonstrated the 
practicability of constructing vessels capa- 
ble of making the passage between Holy- 
head and Kingstown in two hours and a 
half. It was a mere question of money— 
an embarrassing question, no doubt; but 
he hoped the right hon, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would relieve them from that 
as well as from all the other difficuities 
with which they were surrounded, 

Motion agreed to. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he would 
state as briefly as possible the reasons he 
had for now adopting the course of pro- 
posing a Select Committee to inquire into 
the working of the national system of edu- 
cation in Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen who 
were Members of the last House of Com- 
mons might recollect that on several occa- 
sions he (Mr. Hamilton) had felt it his duty 
to press this important subject on the con- 
sideration of the House, but in a different 
shape. On all former occasions he had 
moved that an Address be presented to the 
Crown, setting forth that large numbers 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland en- 
tertained conscientious objections to the 
national system of education as at present 
carried into operation, and praying that 
Her Majesty would be pleased to take 
their case into consideration, and direct 
that such a modification of the system 
might be made as would remove those 
conscientious objections; or otherwise, that 
means might be taken to enable those of 
the clergy and laity of the Established 
Church, who entertained those conscien- 
tious objections, to extend the blessings 
of Scriptural education in Ireland. That 
Motion was supported by a considerable 
number of the Members of the last Parlia- 
ment. He believed it was supported by 
more than 200 Members, and it would not 
be denied that the question was acquiring 
increasing interest. He had intended on 
the present occasion to confine himself to 
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a statement of the grounds on which he! requires, and the managers of all schools 
thought such an inquiry as he proposed | except Roman Catholics, on the other hand 
ought to be instituted. But the Amend-/| insist equally, that the Holy Scriptures 
ment of which the hon. Member for Old-| should form an essential part of instru. 
ham (Mr. W. J. Fox) had given notice, | tion in those schools. In Ireland, it was 
but which had mysteriously disappeared, | very remarkable, as regards the national 
rendered it necessary for him (Mr. Hamil- | schools, that this very condition, so indi, 
ton) to say a few words as to what the na-| pensably required by the State, and by 
tional system of education was, which the | all patrons and managers of schools in 
hon. Member proposed to extend to this | England, is an insuperable bar to any aid 
country. The House had recently heard | being granted to a school; and that the 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord John | very course and time of religious instruc. 
Russell) a most interesting history and | tion, which the noble Lord had so truly 
account of the progress and state of edu- | described as insufficient in England, was 
eation in England, and of the principles on | all that could be afforded according to the 
which it was conducted. The noble Lord | rules of the National Board in Ireland, 
had stated that the principle, as regards It was not, therefore, to be wondered at 
the education of the lower classes in this | that the hon. Member for Stockport should 
country, was, that it is conducted by the | propose his Amendment, because, accord. 
voluntary efforts of the great religious bo-|ing to the noble Lord, the national sys. 
dies, aided by the State. The noble Lord |tem in Ireland, supposing its rules were 
had further stated most truly, that the|strietly acted upon, would be little bet. 
people of this country acted with a right | ter than the secular system advocated by 
instinct when they declared openly that|the hon. Member; at all events, if the 
there should be religious training in their} Amendment were adopted, and the Irish 
schools, and that this religious training | national system introduced into England, 
should comprise all the great doctrines of | the State will no longer be able to insist, 
Christianity; and further adverting to the| nor can any clergyman, whether of the 
plan of bringing children of different reli-| Church of England or of any Protestant 
gious denominations together for secular | denomination, require, that the Bible shall 
instruction, and leaving them to be in-/| form a part of the instruction of the chil- 
structed separately in religion, the noble | dren attending his school; and, further, if 
Lord had stated most truly that it was|he was not greatly misinformed, the re- 
in school children must learn the rules of | striction was now carried still further, and 
religion and morality; that under the sys- | the veto of the parent of any child attend- 
tem proposed, sufficient time would not be | ing any school with reference to any book 
afforded for religious instruction; and that, | supposed to have any religious tendency, 
consequently, the great and most important | is held to render the exclusion of that book 
end of education would not be sufficiently | imperative at the period of united instrue- 
attended to. In conformity with the sound | tion. Instead of referring to the rules of 
principles thus laid down by the noble Lord, | the Board, with regard to the exclusion of 
public aid is granted in England either to| the Bible, he would give an illustration 
the Church of England schools in connexion | which he thought would be conclusive on 
with the National Society, or to schools | this point. The incumbent of a parish in 
in connexion with the British and Foreign | the county of Limerick, a warm advocate 
School Society, or the Wesleyan and Con- | of the national system, on being appointed 
gregational bodies, or to Roman Catholic | to the benefice, found a national school 
schools, through the Catholic Poor School | there which he was desirous of joining, but 
Committee, and, latterly, he believed, to | for reasons which have no immediate refer- 
Jewish schools. With regard to each of; ence to the illustration, he was unable to 
these, except the Roman Catholics, it is | effect his object. Being disappointed in 
a condition, either embodied in the trust | this, there was another school in his parish 
deed, and thus affirmed and insisted on in| which he was anxious to bring into eon- 
the strongest manner, or otherwise provid- | nexion with the national system. It was 
ed as an indispensable condition, that the | attended by sixty children, Protestant and 
Holy Scriptures, and the Old Testament, | Roman Catholic, and its rules were cor- 
in the case of Jewish schools, should form | dially approved of by all the parents. The 
a part of the instruction of every child. | rules were as follow:—1. The school shall 
It is, therefore, undoubtedly the case that, | be open to the children of all religious de- 
in England, the State on the one hand | nominations 2. That all the children at- 
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tending the school shall learn, in addition | prevented, by conscientious and religious 
to the usual school business, portions of motives, considering, as they did, that the 
the Holy Scriptures. 3. That no Roman | national system, by imposing restrictions 
Catholic child or Protestant dissenter be upon the use of the Holy Scriptures, in- 
induced, contrary to the wishes of its pa-| volved a principle contrary to the great 
rent, to learn the Church Catechism, in| principle of the Reformation, and at va- 
which all the members of the Church are | riance, in the opinion of some, with the 
instructed on Saturdays. The clergyman | construction of their vows at ordination. 
forwarded a copy of these rules to the | And it was further urged, that the widest 
Commissioners, and received the following | toleration being now the principle of the 
reply: —‘* We are to inform you, that the | educational system in England—that the 
2nd rule (that all the children attending clergy of the Established Church being 
the school, shall learn, in addition to the | permitted and encouraged to establish 
usual school business, portions of the schools on their own principles, and re- 
Scriptures) is incompatible with those of ceive aid from the State—that Dissenters 
the National Board, as regards religious | being permitted and encouraged to esta- 
instruction.”” The clergyman then sub- | blish schools according to their own con- 
mitted a copy of his application, and the | scientious convictions, and receive aid from 
answer, to Lord Clarendon, then Lord | the State—and Roman Catholics being per- 
Lieutenant, in the hope that his Excellency | mitted and encouraged to establish Roman 
might induce the Commissioners to take | Catholic schools without any restriction or 
the school into connexion; but received a | interference, as regards any religious in- 
reply from the private secretary, to the | struction, except the reasonable under- 
effect that this could not be done without | standing that religion should be taught: it 
violating the rule of the National Board seemed monstrous and unjust that the re- 
with regard to the reading of the Scrip- | ligious convictions of the members of the 
tures. Now, here was a case which he Church of England in Ireland should be 
thought was perfectly conclusive on the disregarded, and that in Ireland they, and 
subject; a clergyman anxious to become they only, should be placed in a worse po- 
connected with the national system, a sition than the dissenters or Roman Catho- 
mixed school of Roman Catholies and Pro- | lics in England; and the third argument 
testants—the parents of all agreeing to that was used was this, that it was unreason- 
the rule with regard to Scriptural instrue- | able to suppose that the national system of 
tio, and yet the rule, that under such education in Ireland was really a mixed or 
eireumstances the Scriptures should be united system, as it professed tobe. He 
read, is made an insuperable bar to the had quoted the highest Roman Catholic au- 
school being taken into connexion with | thorities to show that the Roman Catholics 
the National Board, first by the Commis- | are just as much averse to any mixed lati- 
sioners, and their decision confirmed on tudinarian system of education as any Pro- 
appeal by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. | testants can be; that they consider, as he 
This short reference to the national sys-|(Mr. Hamilton) did, that the great object 
tem, and illustration of its working, would | of education is to impress upon the yonth- 
be sufficient, he hoped, to explain to the | ful mind the great principles of religion ; 
House what they were to expect in Eng- | that this cannot be done by excluding reli- 
land if the Motion of the hon. Member for | gion, or making it subsidiary or secondary 
Stockport was carried; and it would, per-| to secular instruction; and that however 
haps, explain also, in some degree, why he | important and desirable 'a mixed system 
(Mr. Hamilton) had felt it his duty to press | of education might be, it ought to be 
the subject on the consideration of the | abandoned if found incompatible with that 
House in the Motions he had repeatedly | which is the great end and object of edu- 
made. The arguments, toe recapitulate | cation; and he had, therefore, urged that 
them very briefly, by which those Motions | such being the acknowledged principles of 
were supported, were these:—lIst. It was| the Roman Catholic Church, it could not 
urged, that notwithstanding great induce- | be supposed that the 3,000 schools under 
ments and great advantages, during a pe-| the patronage of Roman Catholic clergy- 
riod of twenty years, the clergy and laity | men were other than schools in which the 
of the Established Church had found it| Roman Catholic religion was fully and 
impossible to connect themselves with the | effectually taught, and therefore, obviously, 
national system. They had repeatedly and | they were not schools to which Protestants 
conscientiously declared that they were | could resort. With regard to the objec- 
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tion entertained by the Roman Catholic 
clergy to any united or mixed education, 
he would quote one other authority of a 
very high description. Archbishop Cullen, 
in his pastoral letter addressed to his 
clergy, expressed himself as follows :— 

“The right of instructing the faithful in the 
truths of religion, and of resisting every system, 
by which error may be propagated and instilled 
into the tender mind, has been always vindicated 
to itself by the Catholic Church.” 


He then quotes from the pastoral address 
of the bishops of Germany in 1848 :— 

“The Church will preserve, in preference to 
everything else, her sacred right to educate and 
teach ;” 


And from the Archbishop of Cologne:— 

“ Religious liberty requires that ecclesiastical 
authority should exercise over all public estab- 
lishments of instruction and education such a 
control as will enable it to fulfil the duties that 
conscience places on it.” 


Ile proceeds to state that those Protes- 
tants who are seriously attached to reli- 
gion, and adverse to the spread of indif- 
ferentism or latitudinarianism, do not differ 
in their views upon the subject from the 
dostrines taught by the bishops of the 
holy Catholic Church, and he proceeds 
with remarks so pertinent that he (Mr. 
Hamilton) could not forbear from quoting 
them :— 

“Indeed (he says), every religious community 
in England has schools in which its own peculiar 
doctrines are inculeated ; and such schools are 
considered as part of the machinery necessary 
for working out the religious views of the sect.” 


He then quotes Lord Harrowby, Lord 
Morpeth, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert 
Peel, and his conclusions are— 

** Such are the sentiments of our statesmen— 
such the principles on which the laws regarding 
education in England have been enacted. It is 
difficult to assign any reason why different prin- 
ciples should be applied by the same statesmen 
to the arrangements for education on this side 
the Channel. But, whatever reasons they may 
be influenced by, it is quite clear, that believing, 
as we do, that there is but one true faith, we 
should anxiously exert ourselves to have that 
faith interwoven with every part of education— 
that we shall take care to have it deeply impress- 
ed upon the minds of our children in the schools 
requiring that the men who teach should be reli- 
gious; and finally, with Lord John Russell, we 
should admit no system which would inscribe 
education without religion—that is, without true 
religion, on its banner.” 


The Motion, on the other hand, was re- 
sisted on the high authority of the noble 
Lord, and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for UVarlisle (Sir J. Graham), on 
the grounds that even if there was a hard- 
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ship as regarded the Established Chureh 
it was dangerous to disturb a system 
which was now so extensive, and, Upon 
the whole, was working so advantageously; 
and the right hon. Baronet, in particular, 
especially urged that the system was, ip 
point of fact, a mixed and united system, 
and that Roman Catholics obtained under 
it a more liberal and scriptural education 
than they could otherwise expect to enjoy, 
It was, therefore, clear that an issue of 
fact had been raised, which forms the pro. 
per ground for a Parliamentary inquiry— 
namely, is the national system a united 
system ?—and is it affording the kind of 
instruction that the framers of that system 
contemplated, and which the House sup- 
poses and intends in voting annually largo 
sums for its support? Such was the posi- 
tion of the question when the late Govern. 
ment came into office. He did not, of 
course, intend to advert to anything which 
related only to himself; but he had reason 
to suppose that the noble Lord who was 
at the head of the late Government, and 
who, of all men, was naturally most anxi- 
ous for the maintenance and success of 
the national system of education in Ire. 
land, was, nevertheless, friendly to an in- 
quiry, with a view to the whole question 
being fairly considered. This appeared 
to him a most proper and unexception- 
able course, and he was quite satisfied 
to let the question rest upon that under. 
standing, and he had expressed himself to 
this effect when in his official capacity he 
had proposed the vote last year for eduea- 
tion in Ireland. It is true that the noble 
Lord (the Earl of Derby) had recently sta- 
ted elsewhere, that after conferring with the 
late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and not 
being able to see his way to a satisfac. 
tory settlement of the question, he had 
declined making the inquiry on the re- 
sponsibility of Government; but, in stat- 
ing this, he had declared his willingness to 
support an inquiry, and he (Mr. Hamilton) 
felt warranted in stating that the noble 
Lord was favourable to such an inquiry as 
he (Mr. Hamilton) now proposed. There- 
fore, he had no hesitation in avowing that 
he was anxious to take the first opportu- 
nity as an independent Member to move 
for such an inquiry. In laying before the 
Ilouse the grounds for his present Motion, 
he thought it right to state explicitly aud 
unreservedly his view generally with re- 
spect to the national system. Whatever 
objections he might entertain to the pria- 
ciple on which it was founded, and he 
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would acknowledge he had strong objec- 
tions to the whole principle of the system 
—he was ready to admit frankly, that, 
considering the period that had elapsed 
since its establishment—considering the 
large sums of money that had been voted 
by Parliament during the last twenty 
ears, amounting, he believed, to more 
than 2,000,000/., and voted ungrudgingly 
—considering the leases, and contracts, 
and deeds of endowment, with various 
parties, which the Commissioners, with 
the sanction of Parliament, had entered 
into—considering the number of schools 
and children, and the great importance of 
promoting education in Ireland—taking all 
these matters into consideration, he was 
ready to admit that the national system 
must now be considered practically as one 
of the institutions of the country; and, 
that, therefore, the question which, as a 
Conservative, he had to propose, was not 
with a view to its overthrow, but with a 
view to its extension and improvement, 
and the removal of the causes which made 
people conscientiously object to it. But 
he was ready to go further, and to admit, 
that, in some respects, very important 
service had been rendered by the institu- 
tion to the people of Ireland, and, indeed, 
to the whole community. Every one ad- 
mitted that the books for secular instruc- 
tion published by the Commissioners, were 
not only unexceptionable, but had effected 
acomplete change as regards that branch 
of education, not only in Ireland, but in 
this country and the Colonies; the training 
and industrial, and agricultural schools— 
the model schools—and many, also, of the 
local schools, were deserving of high com- 
mendation. He, therefore, for himself, 
would disclaim any hostility to the Com- 
missioners, or any intention to overthrow 
the system; but, he must assert, that the 
more it is admitted that the system is to 
be considered as one of the institutions of 
the country, the more incumbent is it to 
inquire whether its working is as beneficial 
as possible, or whether its defects might 
not be remedied, and its operation bene- 
ficially extended. As the grounds now for 
the inquiry he proposed, he would submit, 
in the first place, that where the large sum 
of 180,0001. is voted annually by Parlia- 
ment for an object of this kind, it is right 
and reasonable that Parliament should ex- 
ercise a close and frequent scrutiny, both 
as to the operation of the system, and the 
expenditure of the funds; and it is the more 
necessary to do so in the case of an institu- 
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tion which has been granted the privileges 
of a corporation, and, which, therefore, to 
a considerable extent, is independent of the 
Executive Government. The Commissioners 
of National Education are a chartered body, 
and most of their functions are exercised 
solely under the responsibility which the 
annual vote by the House of Commons en- 
tails. Latterly, also, there is scarcely one 
of the great educational institutions of the 
country which has not been made the 
subject of inquiry; and he saw no reason 
why this institution should be exempt. 
And with regard to this very institution, he 
found that on the 7th March, 1837, the 
Earl of Carlisle, then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, proposed a Committee of Inquiry 
into the progress and operation of the new 
system of education of Ireland. The pro- 
ecedings of this Committee, which was 
most ably presided over by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. V. Smith), were abruptly terminated 
by the close of the Session; and the Com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 

“ Your Committee having for the present closed 
their inquiry, owing to the approaching termina- 
tion of the Session, are anxious that the evidence 
they have already taken should be presented to 
the House, although not sufficiently ample to ena- 
ble them to report their opinion upun the impor- 
tant subject submitted to their investigation.” 


. 
And then, after describing the course they 
had taken, they proceed to state— 

“Your Committee have generally adhered to 
this course of examination, but they cannot pro- 
fess to have exhausted the witnesses they would 
have been desirous of examining under any of 


these classes.” 

Upon the third head they had barely en- 
tered, and accident compelled them to 
leave the evidence of an important witness 
incomplete. The fourth class is untouched; 
and they conclude in this language :— 


“ Although your Committee have made such 
small progress, as compared with the extensive 
inquiry sketched out in this course, yet, having 
attended with the utmost care to the examination 
of some Members of the Board, and of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before them objecting to its 
system or practice, they think the evidence they 
now present to the House a valuable preparatory 
document for further inquiry; at the same time, 
with a view to guard against the possibility of its 
leading the Llouse to a premature conclusion, they 
have accompanied it by this brief exposition of the 
partial nature of the evidence, limited as it is by 
the abrupt termination of the Session.” 


He thought that in the Report he had just 
read—a Report which had the sanction of 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Goulburn, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr, Vernon 
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Smith—in the acknowledgment that that 
Report contained of the incompleteness of 
the then inquiry of the necessity of prose- 
cuting the subject, and of that Report 
being only a document preparatory to fur- 
ther inquiry, he could lay a sufficient 
ground for the Motion before the House. 
Sixteen years had afforded additional know- 
ledge and experience of the working of 
the system, and yet the further inquiry had 
not been instituted. But he would proceed 
to state further grounds for the inquiry :— 
Ile would take it upon himself to assert, 
and would prove before a Committee, that 
the system is not a united system, though 
it professes to be so—though the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Baronet maintain 
that it is so—and though Parliament votes 
money on the supposition that it is so. 
Now, this was eminently a practical ques- 
tion—a matter of fact upon which it was 
most important that the House should have 
the fullest information. The whole object 
of the national system was to unite, if pos- 
sible, the children of different religious de- 
nominations in the same school, and with 


the hope thereby of dissipating prejudices | 


and animosities, and promoting concord 
and good will; that was the main object of 
the system, clearly and emphatically set 
forth in Mr. Secretary Stanley’s letter. 
No one—even of those most friendly to the 
system—would assert that the national 
system was in theory and principle the 
best that could be laid down. It was 
founded upon concessions, which many 
persons objected to as involving conces- 
sions of great principles; but the object 
of those concessions was to establish a 
united system. It was time now to ascer- 
tain, after twenty years’ experience, whe- 
ther or not this union of children of differ- 
ent denominations had been attained or 
was attainable; if not, it would be desira- 
ble to inquire whether the causes which 
prevented it were attributable to one party 
or to another party, or whether rather they 
might not be traced to the deep and con- 
scientious feelings and convictions of both 
parties, and to the antagonistic principles 
of the religions they professed. If so, 
the difficulty ought to be looked in the face, 
and it will be a matter requiring consider- 
ation and deliberation whether it would not 
be better to abandon the phantom of a 
united system of education, and to leave 
each patron of a school in Ireland, as in 
England, to make such arrangements as 
he conscientiously approved of in reference 
to his own school. He believed it was a 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton 
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mistake to suppose that this would havg 
the effect of increasing religious acrimony 
in Ireland. IIe conscientiously believed 
that nothing was ever gained, even in re. 
spect of harmony and good will, by an un. 
worthy concealment or concession of prin. 
ciple or opinion. It was part of the order 
of Providence, for reasons not within our 
limited view, that men should differ, 
conscientiously differ, with regard to mat. 
ters of the highest interest and importance, 
No doubt it would be found in the end that 
those very differences were subsidiary to 
the establishment of truth; but while they 
exist, it is in vain to endeavour to suppress 
them by unworthy concessions on either 
side; and, in his humble judgment, it would 
be a more honest and successful course 
not to endeavour to mislead people or chil. 
dren into the belief that the difference be. 


tween one religion and another was not 


very material, which is not the case, but to 
teach them that those differences should 
be held as a matter of conscience, and 
without acrimony or ill-feeling. If the 
Committee should be granted, he was pre- 
pared to show by several witnesses, men 
of the highest authority, that the system 
had failed in its main object as a united 
system, and that in the case in which it 
had the appearance of being most sue- 
cessful as a united system, namely, in 
the province of Ulster, it was at the 
expense of some other very important 
rules. Tle was also prepared to show 
that the system was scarcely to any ex- 
tent Scriptural, even as regards the use 
of the Scripture extracts, though it pro- 
fesses to be so, and though Parliament 
votes money on the supposition of its being 
so. In fact, it had been admitted on high 
authority, that the Scripture extracts no 
longer formed a part of the system. He 
was also prepared to show that a large 
proportion, he might say a great majority 
of the schools were, in point of fact, 
Roman Catholic schools, in which the 
Roman Catholic doctrine was taught to 
all the children without the least qualifi- 
cation or reserve in the school-room during 
school hours; though the system put- 
ports to be designed for all denominations, 
and to be open to all—that, therefore, it 
discourages Protestantism and encourages 
the Roman Catholie religion, though it 
professes to be neutral in this respect. 
He was not now saying whether that was 
right or not as regards schools under Ro- 
man Catholic patronage, and attended by 
Roman Catholic children, but if it be the 
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fact, it should be ascertained and known 
by the IIouse. He was also prepared to 
show that the principle laid down by Mr. 
Secretary Stanley, and the plan on which 
he proposed to carry out the system, have 
been materially departed from, and alter- 
ations introduced by the Commissioners, 
of their own authority, the expediency of 
which was very questionable, the effects 
of which were very unfortunate and injuri- 
ous, and the reasons for which should form 
a matter for inquiry. First, he would take 
the case of the Scripture extracts, and 
local funds. These extracts were prepared 
with the view to their being used generally 
inthe schools. Mr. Stanley, in his letter 


to Dr. Chalmers, which will be found in 
Dr. Chalmers’ life, and is dated 19th May, 
1832, when the whole subject was before 
him, used the following expressions: — 


“We permit the Bible to be read every day. 
We encourage the reading of it on two days; we 
require the reading of selections on which all 
agree on every day in the week;” and he adds, 
“Surely this cannot be called the exclusion of the 
Bible from the school for any number of days in 
the week.” 


It is acknowledged now, that the Seripture 
extracts are not read in the local schools. 
But how is it in the model schools, and in 
the vested schools, of which the National 
Board are the patrons, and where Parlia- 
ment has a right to expect that the system 
will be fully carried out. There are seven 
model schools in Ireland, besides that in 
Dublin. Newry :—* The Scripture lessons 
do not appear to be read during the hours 
of combined instruction.”” Ballymena:— 
“The Scripture lessons are not read during 
the hours of combined instruction.”’ Cole- 
raine:—‘* The Scripture lessons are not read 
during the hours of combined instruction.” 
“They are read every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, from ten to half-past ten; 
during that time, the notice, ‘Religious In- 
struction,’ is put up, and those who object 
to the reading of Scripture lessons, wait 
outside until half-past ten.’” There is an- 
other model school, of which it was neces- 
sary to notice, a special report is made re- 
specting it, signed by the Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Presbyterian clergymen. 
These gentlemen take the opportunity of 
passing a general eulogium on the national 
system, which they say they consider as 
well caleulated to combine persons of all 
denominations in the advancement of edu- 
cation, without requiring any surrender of 
their own peculiar views; and they add, its 
object and tendency is to promote united 
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action without compromise. In this model 
school, at least, no compromise will be 
found. The Scripture extracts are not 
used either in the combined instruction or 
in the separate religious instruction, and 
the school is the national model school of 
Bailieborough, under the immediate patron- 
age of the Secretary for Ireland. As re- 
gards local funds, Mr. Stanley, in his letter, 
stated that the Board will invariably require 
as a condition not to be departed from, that 
local funds shall be raised, upon which any 
aid from the public should depend. This 
appeared to him (Mr. Hamilton) to be a 
wise and salutary condition ; he believed 
that no system of education could prosper 
without local co-operation, and that pecu- 
niary aid was the best possible proof of 
such co-operation, One of the head in- 
spectors two years ago reported that in 
three of the nine districts, four-fifths of the 
teachers have not received an average of 
fees amounting to 17, a year; and in his 
subsequent reports he says their condition 
has become worse. In fact, all the head 
inspectors concur in reporting that the fees 
are diminishing, and that consequently the 
salaries of the masters paid by the Board 
should be increased. And in the last re- 
port, Mr. Kavanagh, one of four head in- 
spectors, states that out of 178 invested 
schools, 136 had no local contributors nor 
any residences provided for the masters, 
and that of eighty-five of the teachers 
nearly one-half had less than 161, a year 
to live on, that is, less than 103d. a day. 
The model schools also were another subject 
for inquiry. Te had reason to believe that 
the model schools were in point of fact no 
models at all; they were neither consistent 
in themselves as models, nor were they fol- 
lowed as models by the managers of local 
schools. Strangers were taken to the 
model school in Dublin, where everything 
was conducted in the most admirable man- 
ner, children of different denominations edu- 
eated and instructed together; and stran- 
gers seeing this, and judging of it as a 
model, naturally went away impressed most 
favourably with the national system, believ- 
ing that it was a model, and that all other 
schools, whether district model schools, or 
local schools, were brought as nearly as 
possible to that as a standard. But if 
hon. Members would turn to the reports 
of the district model schools, it would be 
seen that even in them there was no 
uniform system, still less were the local 
schools sought to be brought to any thing 
like the same standard, It would there- 
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fore be desirable to ascertain whether 
there was any rule or principle acted 
upon, with regard to those model schools. 
There was another point for inquiry, 
upon which he would very briefly touch. 
He was far from intending to cast any 
peculiar blame upon the Commissioners ; 
he was aware of the labour and diffi- 
culty and magnitude of making up and 


furnishing the reports and accounts of | 


more than 4,000 schools; but he could not 
avoid remarking, that the reports and 


accounts were not in a satisfactory state, | 
and did not appear to him to afford suffi- | 


cient information as to the working of the 
system. Ile feared he had wearied the 
House. He had not done so willingly; 


but he had felt it his duty to lay the | 


grounds on which he sought for an inquiry 
fully before the House. 
voured to show, first, the position of the 
question; second, what the national system 
was which the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. W. J. Fox) proposed to extend to 
England, and then he had stated as the 


grounds of his Motion, that there was an | 


issue of fact which needed an inquiry to 
solve; he had alleged that it was not a 


united system; not in any sense a scrip- | 


tural system, not a system neutral, as 
regards general instruction, but one in 
which, as regards a great majority of the 
schools, the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
religion were openly and effectually taught; 
that the principles and plans laid down by 
Mr. Stanley were departed from: that the 
model schools were calculated to mislead 
Parliament, and that the reports and re- 
turns indicated a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things. The House of Commons 
were the guardians of the public purse. 
Several millions had been voted to be dis- 
bursed under this system. Were these 
matters or were they not fit subjects for 
an inquiry by the House? He had pro- 
posed the inquiry in no hostile spirit. He 
desired to see the system enlarged and 
improved. He believed it might be so 
extended as to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties in that country; and that there was a 
general desire and feeling to see it satis- 
factorily settled. But so long as there 
existed a feeling on the part of the clergy 
and Protestants of Ireland that their con- 
scientious opinions were disregarded, and 
that they were treated with injustice, 
while every consideration was shown to 
the scruples of all parties ia England, it 
was impossible that the system could ac- 
quire complete efficiency. He had refrain- 
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ed from pressing upon the House the pap. 
ticular views of those whom he more par. 
ticularly represented as to the manner in 
| which those objections might be removed, 
|or as to their conduct in reference to the 
|national system; but he would ask the 
iattention of the House to one passa 

'from a pamphlet recently published bya 
| most unexceptionable witness, Mr. Charles 
Buxton, That gentleman stated that he 
had gone to Ireland with a strong bias 
‘against the clergy for the part they had 
taken, and would have been heartily sorry 
to hear that the system was to be softened 
down to meet their views. He adds jn 
his preface, “‘ It will be seen, however, 
‘that when I had not merely gone into the 
question, but had gone through it, I 
came out on the side of the clergy, and 
should be glad to see certain modifications 
made in the regulations of the Board.” 
/The conduct of the clergy had been im. 
pugned—unjustly impugned, as he (Mr. 
Hamilton) had always contended. But 
here was an evidence of an English gen. 
tleman, after mature inquiry, admitting 
‘that the case was different from what he 
‘supposed, and declaring that he came out 
on the side of the clergy. He should now 
| have sat down, but for some observations 
| which were reported to have been made 
/elsewhere, and which required some notice 
on his part. The noble Lord at the head 
'of the Government was reported to have 
| said ‘* that he found a difficulty in repress. 
ing the indignation he felt at the efforts 
_that were made to frustrate the best at- 
| tempt that was made for the regeneration 
|} and improvement of Ireland.”’ It may be 
that the noble Lord no longer feels him- 
self in a position to appreciate those who 
‘continue to maintain their honest and con- 
scientious convictions. It may be that 
the noble Lord would desire to see in mat 
iters of a politico-religious character, as 
well as in matters of an exclusively politi- 
eal character, the same_ indifferentism 
which characterises Radical-Conservatism 
‘and Conservative-Radicalism; but the no- 
ble Lord would find himself quite mistaken 
if he supposed that the people of Ireland 
‘would take his view on those subjects. 
He spoke now equally for the Protestant 
and Roman Cathelies of Ireland. There 
was no people on the face of the earth 
more sincerely religious than the people of 
Ireland, or more opposed to anything like 
indifferentism in such matters. They dif 
fered widely from each other. The prin- 


} 


ciples of their religion differed widely, and 
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sometimes it happened that the intensity 
of their feelings occasioned warmth and 
even rancour; but let it not be supposed 
that even the indignation of the noble 
Lord would induce them to forego their 
conscientious opinions, The inability to 
‘oin the national system of education, on 
the part of some of the best men in Ire- 
land, arose from conscientious convictions, 
and he humbly submitted that instead of 
exciting indignation, their consistent ad- 
herence to those convictions should have 
commanded respect, and instead of being 
aground of opposition, should be a reason 
for granting an inquiry with the view of 
ascertaining whether those conscientious 
objections might not be removed. : 

Mr. WIGRAM seconded the Motion. 
He did not mean to make an attack on 
the existing national education system in 
Ireland. He could not say that he ap- 
proved of the principle on which that sys- 
ten had been founded; but the system 
itself had been in operation for twenty 
years, and had, as he believed, been an 
instrament of great benefit to the Irish 
people, and more especially to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, and he had no wish 
to effect its detruction. The object of this 
Motion was not to overthrow the system, 


but to enlarge the nunrbers of those who 


could partake of its advantages, The 
Church of England schools were at present 
prevented from participating in the benefits 
of the system by the operation of the rule 
that any person might object to religious 
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fused their co-operation to the national 
education system so long as it excluded 
them from giving spiritual instruction in 
their schools; and had they taken any 
other course, he felt persuaded they would 
have forfeited the respect of the flocks over 
which they ministered. Again, regarding 
the question in a social point of view, the 
existing system was most objectionable. 
Here was the United Kingdom granting 
public money for the education of the nation. 
Yet no inconsiderable fraction of the nation 
was practically excluded from the system of 
education adopted; so much so, that three- 
fourths of the clergy of the Established 
Chureh in Ireland had not been able to 
avail themselves of the benefits and ad- 
vantages which it was designed to confer. 
On what principle were hon. Members asked 
to support such an institution as Maynooth, 
founded to support a religion from which 
they entirely dissented, except on the prin- 
ciple on which the supporters of this Motion 
asked the House to give—not an exclusive 
grant to themselves—but a right to par- 
ticipate in funds granted for a common na- 
tional purpose? When in England the 
principle acted on was that all should par- 
ticipate in the benefit of the educational 
grant, on what possible principle could hon. 
Members refuse to apply the same rule in 
Ireland, and to pay the same regard to 
religious convictions there as was done in 
England? It was only a reasonable share 
Another as- 
pect of the question was whether the ma- 


/nagers of those schools which were under 
| the care of Protestant clergymen should not 
| have the power of giving the children who 

attended a complete education, including in 
) it scriptural instruction, or only the means 
| of affording them an inferior and mutilated 
character of edneation. Anything more un- 

fortunate than the present state of things in 

Ireland could not exist. It was incumbent 
on the clergy of the Established Church to 


instruction being given intheschool, That. 
rule was a practical barrier to the exten- 
sion of the system to the Church schools, 
and he and those who agreed with him upon 
the question wished to sce that barrier re- 
moved. Ie thought there were several 
reasons why their opiuion upon this point 
ought to be adopted. Such a concession 
would meet the views of those Protestant 
ninisters who believed it was their bounden 


duty to see that all the young confided to 
their charge should be instructed in Divine 
truth. What physician who undertook the 


endeavour, by every effort in‘ their power, 


_ to co-operate with the Government; but in 
| the present ease he might truly assert that 


care of another would submit to be de-| it was the State, and not the clergy, who 


barred from applying the remedy which he 
conceived to be necessary ? How could a 
conscientious clergyman of the Church of 
England, located in Ireland—a country 
placed in the shadow of darkness—how 
could he be a party to educating the 
young without imparting to them the most 
important of all things, the pure Word of 
God? That was the principle on which 
the great majority of these clergymen re- 





placed barriers in the way of that co-opera- 
tion. It was urged, in opposition to the 
Motion, that a united system of education, 
comprehending all denominations, was de- 
sirable. That object was worth making a 
considerable sacrifice to attain. But it was 
impossible to bring together compulsorily 
those who would not come together volun- 
tarily; and he did not believe that the sys- 
tem which had been in force for twenty 
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years in Ireland had produced the desired 
effect. The Bishop of Ossory and Ferns, 
in a published letter referring to the pro- 
bable results of an inquiry, said—- 

“It would, he was confident, put an end to the 
delusion that this was a real system of united edu- 
cation. He believed it would appear, speaking 
generally, that there was no union of the children 
of the different religions in the same schools under 
the national system ;” 
and he went on to say that the only form 
in which the education of children could 
‘¢ with any propriety, be called a united education 
was to be found in the schools of the Church 
Education Society.” 


This Motion was conceived in no spirit of 
religions rancour. He (Mr. Wigram) would 
not have taken any part in it if he had 
thought it was conceived in such a spirit; 
and he was persuaded that if the inquiry 
were granted it would have a tendency 
rather to remove asperities and do good, 
than to produce any results of a mischievous 
character. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That a Select Commitice be appointed, to in- 
quire into the working of the National System of 
Edueation in Ireland, with the view of ascertain- 
ing how far the Instructions contained in Mr. 
Seeretary Stanley’s Letter of 1830 had been fol- 
lowed or departed from by the Commissioners, or 
in the practical operation of the system; and whe- 
ther and to what extent a united or combined 
Edueation has been attained under the national 
system; and also to inquire whether, by any fur- 
ther extension or modification of the rules framed 
by the Commissioners or otherwise, the conscien- 
tious objections which many of the people of Ire- 
land entertain to the system as at present carried 
into operation might be reasonably obviated, so as 
to enable them to partake of the publie grant, and 
render the system more comprehensive and na- 
tional.” 

Sir JOHN YOUNG said, he had lis- 
tened with all the attention in his power to 
the speeches of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Hamilton), and of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, and he 
could only regret that he should feel com- 
pelled to dissent from the propositions they 
had put forward, however conscientiously 
maintained, and however moderately ex- 
pressed. Those propositions had been 
moderately expressed, with the exception 
of one remark in reference to the Earl of 
Aberdeen. He (Sir J. Young) could as- 
sure his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Duhlin that he approached 
the subject in no sectarian spirit; and with 
respect to the allusion made by his hon. 
Friend, he might be permitted to express 
his conviction, that as regarded any ques- 
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tion connected with education or religion, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern. 
ment approached it in no spirit of indiffer. 
ence; and no man was more ready—no 
man more prompt—to pay respect to the 
conscientious convictions of others, how. 
ever he might himself conscientiously differ 
from them. Ile (Sir J. Young) thought 
he had to thank his hon. Friend for more 
than one important admission. His hon, 
Friend had conceded that the secular edu. 
eation afforded in Ireland under the na. 
tional system had raised the standard of 
education in that country, and was a good 
system. Ile thanked him for that admis. 
sion, because in papers which had been 
widely circulated and endorsed by high au. 
thorities a very different opinion had been 
put forward. His hon. Friend also con. 
sidered tlie national system one of the 
institutions of the country, and that it 
ought not to be subverted; but he (Sir J, 
Young) believed he should be able to show 
before he sat down that the Motion before 
the House would tend to subvert that sys- 
tem. His hon. Friend had referred to the 
letter of Lord Stanley, and the instructions 
with regard to the Scripture extracts, Now, 
he believed that there was nothing in the 
original instructions which made those ex- 
tracts part of the secular education of the 
echools—he thought they were not even ori- 
ginally included in the books that were 
recommended by the Commissioners ; but 
that they were prepared some months after- 
wards, and now to this day they were only 
recommended by the Commissioners for 
use as being introductory to the study of 
the Iloly Scriptures, and did not form part 
of the secular instruction. Ilis hon, Friend 
said that local contributions were no longer 
insisted on. It had been found indispen- 
sable in some eases to do without local con- 
tributions. He (Sir J. Young) did not 
know whether the rule had been absolutely 
given up, but he believed that exceptions 
had been made, beeause in many parts of 
the country those who required education 
most found it impossible to raise the neces- 
sary funds; and, looking to the state of 
Ireland for the last six or eight years, 
it was singular such an objection should 
have been urged against the national sys- 
tem of education. With respect to what 
had been said of the reports and their ap- 
pendices, that they did not contain aufti- 
cient information, all he could state was, 
that if any hon. Member had a complaint 
to make with respect to any school, or any 
number of schools, and would put the 
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charges on paper, the fullest inquiries tending them should read the Holy Scrip- 
would be made, and satisfactory answers tures from the authorised version. It was 
afforded, as far as such could be given. true his hon. Friend said that the chil- 
And now he would address himself to the dren who attended those schools where this 
jast branch of his hon. Friend’s Motion, rule was strictly enforced, attended volunta- 
because it was really the only important rily. Upon that point he would touch pre- 

int which he had put forward; and if it sently; but let the House recollect the state 
had not been for the desire of those who of Ireland. Two-thirds of its population 
entertained conscientious objections ‘to was Roman Catholic, and it so happened 
the system as at present carried into opera- that these two-thirds consisted of the very 
tion for some extension or modification of classes who were most likely to stand in 
the rules framed by the Commissioners,’ need of the public money to enable them 
he apprehended that they would have heard to obtain education. Some said that their 
little of any departure from Mr. Secretary priests induced them to refuse education 
Stauley’s letter, or of any doubt as to except upon certain terms; but that was 
the real attainment of a combined system | not the fair way of stating the argument. 
of education. Now, they must inquire! These Roman Catholics must be taken to 
who were the parties who entertained be sincerely attached to the doctrine and 
these conscientious objections? These teaching of their Church; their Church was 
parties, as represented by his hon. Friend, | one that required implicit dependence upon 
were a number of the gentry and a ma-| its authority from its members, and it re- 
jority of the clergy connected with the! stricted its followers, and especially the 
Established Church; and he (Sir J. Young) | young, in the use of the Holy Scriptures 
was prepared to acknowledge, that from! without note or comment. Therefore the 
the venerated Prelate who presided over! Roman Catholics had a conscientious ob- 
the Established Church in Ireland, down to | jection to have the authorised version of 
the meanest person who attended meetings | the Scriptures read by their children; they 
at the Rotunda and at Exeter Hall, and/ were poor and dependent; their allowing 
brought, as he thought, hasty and harsh | their children to read the Scriptures in the 
charges against the Commissioners, all the schools of their own accord was out of the 
opponents of the national system were per- | question; their religion was opposed to it, 
sons who sinecrely desired to spread educa- | and they would not allow them to read it 
tion upon what they conceived to be a sound | except an improper inducement was held 
basis, although they differed with him as} out to them on the one hand, or an im- 
to the best means of effecting that object. | proper pressure was put upon them on the 
Therefore he hoped it would be allowed | other. But it was said that the children 
that he was anxious to eschew everything | attended the schools voluntarily. Now, 
like religious rancour from that discussion. | that assertion must be taken with con- 
But the clergy of the Established Church | siderable qualifications. In many parts of 
in Ireland, and the gentry of that com-/ Ireland it might be that the Church Edu- 
munion, also, who had for years been op- | cation Society’s school was the only school 
posed to the national system, had been, | in the parish, and the people were so keenly 
and were still, gradually diminishing in | alive to the advantages of education that 
their numbers. It was, however, said that | they would send their children to the only 
its opponents, having a conscientious ob- | school in the parish, even at the risk of 
jection to that system, had a claim to have interference with their faith. Again, these 
it altered on the ground of religious tolera- | Roman Catholic labourers were the poorest 
tion. Now that was a doctrine to which | and most dependent classes in the coun- 
he could not assent. So far from these | try, although he rejoiced that altered cir- 
parties having a claim on the ground of | cumstances were beginning to place them 
toleration, he thought the fact was directly | in a better position. They had to go and 
the reverse, and that no Protestant, upon’ beg for employment. The employer was 
the principles of the Reformation, had | perhaps a person who conscientiously wish- 
any right to prefer such a claim to that| ed to spread the education given by the 
House. The claim was, that these par- | Church Education Society, and it might be 
ties should be permitted to draw from the | that he would not oppress his labourer or 
funds of the State monies for schools| turn him out of his employment if he re- 
in which they should be allowed to insist! fused to send his children to one of these 
that every child, without exception, at-| schools; but who could tell how far such 
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a poor man might be influenced by the 
apprehension that he would be deprived 
of his means of earning a livelihood if he 
gave such a refusal, and might under that 
fear be induced to send his child to a 
school to which he conscientiously objected ? 
Again, there were a vast number of cases in 
which opulent Protestants, conscientiously 
zealous in the cause of the Church Educa- 
tion Society, had conferred temporal bene- 
fits upon the Roman Catholic necessitous 
population; and these poor people—for no 
one was warmer-hearted than the Irish la- 
bourer, or more grateful for favours be- 
stowed on him—these poor people, not lik- 
ing to fly in the face of their benefactors 
when they asked them to send their children 
to school, were liable to be bribed and se- 
duced into consenting to do that for which 
in their consciences they felt the greatest 
repugnance. Well, then, for these reasons 
he thought the House was bound to take 
eare that Protestants should not be allow- 
ed to enforce the reading of the Scriptures 
upon the Roman Catholic child, whether 
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Lord Derby had expressed himself favour. 
able to such an inquiry as this? Thege 
were Lord Derby’s words on this subject 
on the 30th November last :— 


“My Lords, during the recess my attention, 
and that of my Colleagues in the Government, 
and more especially my noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, has been directed most 
anxiously to the question of national education jp 
Ireland. My noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland has felt it his duty to devote very great 
consideration to this question; and with every de- 
sire to remove, as far as possible, the feelings or 
the prejudices of those who are opposed to that 
system, and who desire certain alterations in it, 
neither I nor my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government in Ireland can see our way to the 
introduction of any change which would have that 
effect without disturbing or materially altering 
the present system of education in that country, 
Ali I can say is, that I consider it would be a 
very great evil if we were seriously to disturb the 
existing system ; and the Government, not seeing 
their way to make any alteration with the view to 
which I have alluded, have no intention of bringing 
forward any measure to effect what one party had 
in view, seeing that could not be effected without 
incurring evils which they would greatly deplore.” 
[3 Hansard, exxiii. 771.] 


his parent wished it or not. As far as ar- | Now, could anything be a more distinet 
gument and persuasion went, of course the | 
Protestant had a right to induce the parent 
to consent to the reading of the Scriptures; 
but to seek to effect that object by bribes, 


or by compulson, or by any other unfair 


declaration of opinion, after full and anxious 
deliberation, that he was not prepared to 
alter the system in any material respect? 


| Well, but his hon. Friend’s proposition in- 


means, was clearly to transgress the great | 


principle of religious toleration. 
who claimed the right of private judgment 


and the more dependent and helpless the 
person was, the more anxious they ought 


Those | 


volved a very material alteration of the 
system, and was totally at variance with its 
main principle. Let them take a glance at 


that system from its introduction, and see 
ought to respect the same right in others; | 


to be not to interfere with his religious | 


convictions, or to offend his religious feel- 
ings. That was his answer to those who 
refused to accept the aid of the Commis- 


for what great purpose it had been estab- 
lished. It had now been twenty-one years 
in existence, and its main object, as stated 
in Secretary Stanley’s letter of instructions, 


| was to extend to the poor of Ireland a sys- 


sioners, unless they were permitted to en- 


force the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
not merely upon the children of their own 
persuasion, who were ready to consent to 
it, but also upon the children of Roman 
Catholies, the teaching of whose Church 
forbade them to consent to it. Before he 
went further into this question, he wished 
to make an observation, with regard to 
what his hon. Friend had said relative to 


, couraged, by the Committee. 


the opinion of the Earl of Derby on the | 


subject. No opinion was entitled to more 
weight than that of Lord Derby, whose 


name was so closely associated with the | 


existing system as its founder; and he be- 


lieved that no man’s name could be as- | 


sociated with what had proved a greater 
benefit to Ireland. But was it true that 


Sir J. Young 


tem of education from which even the sus- 
picion of proselytism should be banished. 
70,000 Protestant children were now being 
educated in the schools established under 
tlt system; and among the millions of 
children who had received its benefits since 


_ its institution, there had not been proved a 
single case of proselytism. 


But, his hon. 
Friend said, that Roman Catholics were 
encouraged, whilst Protestants were dis- 
That was a 
charge that was very easily made, and one 
which, without considering the relative 
proportions of the different denominations, 
it might not appear so easy to disprove. 
But when they reflected that the great 
majority of those who attended the schools 
must necessarily be Roman Catholics, he 
was sure that nothing would really be found 
to exist, either in the schools, in the Com- 
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mission, or elsewhere, which indicated un- 
due partiality towards the Roman Catholics; 
or, that they received more than their fair 
share of the benefits of the syst :m. How 
stood the case with the Commissioners ? 
Two-thirds of them were Protestants; and, 
of the head inspectors, and inspectors re- 
ceiving the largest salaries, one half were 
also Protestants. Of the whole 5,000 
schoolmasters, 1,000 were Protestants, and 
of the total number of patrons, one quarter 
were Protestants. When they spoke of 
the Protestants eonnected with the Estab- 
lished Church, it must be remembered that 
they were the richest body, and that nearly 
four-fifths of the land belonged to them. 
And what was the fact? That, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the gentry and 
three-fourths of the clergy, the effect of 
this opposition was only to withdraw one- 
seventh of the Protestant children from 
these schools. Of the 70,000 Protestant 
scholars, 25,000 belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church, and the rest of them re- 
ceived an excellent education in the schools 
of the Church Education Society, which 
possessed ample funds to provide scriptural 
education for all the children belonging to 
the Established Church. He could not 
help thinking it a great evil that the Church 
Education Society should place itself in 
antagonism to the national system where 
no real ground of antagonism existed, in- 
stead of rendering itself in the most bene- 
ficial manner ancillary to that system. At 
all events, he thought it was neither wise 
nor desirable that alterations or modifica- 
tions of a subversive character should be 
introduced into a system which they knew 
to be conferring inestimable advantages 
upon nine-tenths of the population of Ire- 
land, and that merely for the purpose of 
relieving a very small minority indeed of 
the population from an insubstantial griev- 
ance; or, at least, a grievance which did 
not press very heavily upon them. But, 
his hon. Friend said, that the united sys- 
tem of education had failed. Now, he did 
not believe that those who founded the 
system originally, aimed at producing a 
united system in the sense that had been 
spoken of that night. In Ireland, some 
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parts of the country were almost or alto- | 
gether exclusively Roman Catholic, and | 
other parts were exclusively Protestant; | 
could in the slightest degree hurt the 


and, in such eases, of course, a united sys- 
tem under the same roof was physically 
Impossible, 
was too large for one school; and when it 
Was necessary to have two, it often hap- 


In other cases, the population | 
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pened that the one party, perhaps natu- 
rally, preferred to send their children to 
the Roman Catholic school, and the others 
sent theirs to the Protestant school; and, 
then, of course, the education ceased to 
be united. Nevertheless, recent statistics 
showed, that, in spite of the opposition 
that had been offered to the system, the 
amount of united education given was very 
much greater than might have been ex- 
pected; and, certainly, when the system 
was charged with not being a united one, 
the accusation came with a very bad grace 
from those who had done their best to 
prevent it from being united. The chief 
advantage of the system was not merely 
that Roman Catholics and Protestants 
should be educated in the same school, 
but that there should be a combined course 
of secular instruction, of which all denomi- 
nations should partake in common, and 
separate religious instruction, to which no 
objections could be offered. It had been 
said, that the religious instruction had 
failed, but he believed that the reverse was 
the fact. One whole day in each week 
was set apart for religious instruction. 
The utmost facilities were given for at- 
tending the school, and so well did the 
system work, that he believed there were 
no better or sounder Presbyterians in the 
world than those which were educated in 
those schools. And, in the same schools, 
there were hundreds and thousands of 
Roman Catholic children who were embued 
with the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
while they were not weaned from their own 
religion; and there were also multitudes of 
children of the members of the Established 
Church who were not only embued with a 
knowledge of the Holy Seriptures, but who 
were warmly attached to the tenets of their 
own Church. He was satisfied that the 
only thing wanted to make this state of 
things general was the assistance of the 
clergyman of the parish in each case. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Wigram) said, 
that this was a compulsory system. He 
(Sir J. Young) maintained,-on the con- 
trary, that the great merit of the system 
was, that there was no compulsion what- 
ever, and that even in the case of all the 
children in a school being of the same 
religion, still nothing was taught that 


feelings of others, and no books were read 
or word was uttered that could interfere 


with the conscientious convictions of any 


| 


one. The effect of such a system was, that 
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a minority, however weak in numbers, were 
safe from interference; and that the ma- 
jority, however overwhelming, were taught 
respect for the conscientious convictions of 
others, This lesson was especially valu- 
able in Ireland, where a sound public opin- 
ion might be said to be in its infancy, and 
where attempts were so frequently made to 
tyrannise over and bully the consciences of 
men, both by priests and landlords. His 
hon. Friend had asked why they should 
not give separate grants to the various 
schools, as they did in England. In reply, 
he must be allowed to say, that he doubted 
whether, if a separate system of grants 
were adopted, it would not give rise to 
great animosities and heartburning in de- 
bate, when they were asked to give propor- 
tional grants to 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
of Roman Catholics, as compared with 
1,000,000 of Protestants, and 1,000,000 of 
Presbyterians. He believed that such a sys- 
tem would entirely undo all the good which 
had been effected by the measures they 
had hitherto adopted. But as the system 
at present stood, wherever there was but 
one school in a parish, any gentleman might 
give his subscription to it, and his entire 
and personal co-operation in carrying it 
through, because he knew that the religi- 
ous opinions of the children of his own 
communion would not be interfered with. 
But suppose there were three schools in 
one parish—one for the Roman Catholics, 
one for the Presbyterians, and one for the 
members of the Established Church. He 
would like to know how many landed gen- 
tlemen there were in Ireland who were rich 
enough to subscribe to all three schools ? 
Or suppose that they were of sufficient 
opulence to be able to subscribe, yet how 
few of them would subscribe to any except 
to that school where the children of his own 
communion were educated? And yet these 
subscriptions were urgently needed, not- 
withstanding the money which Parliament 
had voted for the maintenance of this sys- 
tem. The returns before Parliament show- 
ed that while the sums voted to each school 
were 16I., the average of the private sub- 
scriptions amounted only to 51., which 
showed that there was ample room for pri- 
vate aid. Now, let him eall the attention 
of the House to the condition of the teach- 
ers in these schools. The teachers were 
the suecessors of the old hedge school- 
masters in Ireland—men who were the 
ringleaders of all mischief, the apostles of 
sedition and of disloyalty. There were 
5,000 of those teachers now who had pass- 
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ed through a trying ordeal at a time when 
public feeling ran high—they were watched 
by their own inspectors—they were watch. 
ed by a vigilant constabulary—they were 
watched by the opponents of the system, 
and in every case where evil was detected 
they were dismissed at once; and yet, in 
spite of all this vigilance, the cases of mis. 
conduct were so insignificant as to be wholly 
unworthy of notice. There was another 
point about these schools, and it was this, 
that notwithstanding the great diminution 
of the population, by emigration and other 
causes, which was generally believed to 
amount to 1,600,000, the number of chil. 
dren attending the schools had increased 
within these few years by 7,000. This 
showed the great desire the people had to 
secure education to their children, and how 
deeply rooted was their attachment to the 
national system. His hon. Friend made 
an observation, in which he (Sir J. Young) 
fully concurred, with regard to the impor- 
tance of impressing upon the youthful mind 
religious convictions; but when bis hon. 
Friend went on to infer that the national 
system was not founded on religion, he 
must beg to say that not only was the 
secular system admittedly the best that 
was taught in the west of Europe, but 
that it also in a most ample manner pro- 
vided for the religious education of the chil- 
dren. In the books that were compiled for 
the use of the schools they would find all 
the doctrines of Christianity and all the 
precepts of morality. Next to the great 
principle of abstaining from interfering 
with the religious convictions of others, 
he believed that the greatest secret of the 
success of the system was to be found in 
the series of school books. That series 
was unique in design and unsurpassed in 
execution. One idea pervaded the whole. 
They rose from the alphabet to the higher 
gradations of knowledge by a series of 
easy steps, and a spirit of genuine piety 
pervaded every page. The benefit of these 
volumes was not confined to the schools; 
they became a kind of national literature; 
they were exceedingly popular with the 
people; and they formed altogether a code 
of united education. These books connect- 
ed the people by a bond of union which 
they never before possessed—they circu- 
lated among all classes—and they diffused 
among them a harmony of feeling and opin- 
ion. He would now ask the favour of the 
House to listen to him while he read an 
extract from one of the national school- 
books. He asked it because he had 
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watched the system, and had taken a 
reat interest in the welfare of the schools 
which he had visited in his own neighbour- 
hood. This was the description given of 
children going to school on a Monday 


morning :— 


“Jt is Monday morning, and the village, at a 
certain well-known hour, is quite alive with girls 
and boys, of every age and size; their hair combed, 
their faces and hands clean, and, if they are tidy, 
or have tidy mothers, with neat clothes. ‘The big 
ones are kindly leading by the hand a little bro- 
ther, or sister, or neighbour—all on a very impor- 
tant errand; they are going to school. It is plea- 
sant to walk through a country town or village on 
a Monday morning. The children are all looking 
their cleanest and freshest, and their parents have 
not that tired, worn look, which they get towards 
the end of the week; for yesterday was Sunday— 
a day of rest—a day precious to all Christians. 
It was the Resurrection-day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ from the dead; and all people who call 
themselves Christians celebrate this event, and 
consider the day as a holyday; for, however much 
they may differ from their neighbours in other 
things, in this they all feel alike, that it is happy 
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| Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic. 


news to all that their Redeemer rose from the | 
dead, and still lives for them. Surely it is the’ 


quiet, religious happiness of Sunday, the first day 
of the week, which makes us fresh on the second— 


the first of our work-a-day week—so fresh and | 


strong, ‘ to do whatever our hand findeth to do.’ 
It is Monday, then. Every school in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland is beginning the business of the 


day. Boys and girls of all ages are pouring by 
thousands and tens of thousands into the streets, | 
and roads, and lanes—often over bogs and moun- | 


tains—on their way to school. But I now speak 
of the girls and boys of Ireland, and, among them, 
of those only who attend the national schools, be- 
cause I know most about them. Of these schools 


there are 4,704, and no fewer than 520,000 chil- | 


dren attend them. 500,000 children, then? are 
tripping forth, like yourselves, every Monday 
morning to school. 5,000 masters and mis- 
tresses are busy preparing to teach them, and 
many thousands of parents have just had the com- 
fort of sending out their children to learn what 
will be good and useful for them now, for their 
future life, and we hope for ever. But, of all these 
multitudes of living beings, are there many, are 
there any, who ever think as they walk along, why 
they are going to school ? or how it came about 
that there are schools to go to? Now, this is 
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penses when they find that a school is wanted in 
their neighbourhood. So you see that there are 
many persons in your country, and in England, 
who are kind and care for you, though most of 
them never saw you.” 


Every one of those secular books teemed 
with secular instruction of the same kind, 
and he would ask the House whether it 
did not contain the essence of good feeling, 
sound morality, and true religion? Those 
were the books of secular instruction which 
some hon. Gentlemen decried, and that was 
the system which they said was not founded 
upon religion. In those books they would 
find the faets and history of the Old and 
New Testament; the series, and connexion, 
and fulfilment of the prophecies, and all the 
main doctrines and truths of Christianity; 
and they were read alike by Protestant, 
It 
was a well-known fact that, in every part 
of Ireland where these schools had taken 
root and had had fair play, the condition of 
the people was manifestly improved, And 
what was the news from America? That, 
not in one or two instances, but in hun- 
dreds, boys who had been educated in 
these schools were selected in preference 


' to others, and were the handiest and stea- 


diest mechanics, and the most diligent and 
intelligent clerks. He believed that Na- 
poleon, when in the zenith of his greatness, 
had never collected so large an army as 
500,000. The number that crossed the 
Niemen was not more than 370,000, and 
the number that crossed the Rhine in the 
following year was less; but in these schools 
there were 520,000 boys, who, by the mu- 
nificent grant of Parliament, were educated 
at a moderate cost, and were to go forth, 
not to perish in Russian snows, from famine 
and fatigue, or to be shut up in pestilential 
fortresses, but to go forth as apostles and 
ministers of civilisation, and who, if the 
system were continued, would raise the con- 
dition of the country. One of the greatest 


just what I want to make you think about. How | moralists had said that the majority of the 


all these thousands of school-houses came to be 
built, and the books bought, and the teachers paid 
—as far as they can be paid for such a hard and 
anxious task—it is right that you should inquire, 
and right that you should be told. I will explain 
the thing as far as Iam able. The Government, 
—that is, those who govern in the Queen’s name, 
get leave of the Parliament—that is, the Gentle- 
men who are chosen to overlook the Government, 
and watch over the concerns of the people, to set 
apart a sum of money for building schools, paying 
teachers, and other expenses belonging to them. 
But the number of schools required is so great 
that this money would not be sufficient unless the 
gentry gave their help towards it, and a number 
of them do give ground and pay part of the ex- 
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| people in the world never raised themselves 


from the condition in which they were born; 
but in Ireland that was not the case since 
the national system had been established. 
There were hundreds of instances in which 
boys who had been originally running 
about the streets in rags and beggary, 
had, by the instruction received in those 
schools, raised themselves to comfort and 
affluence. There were many instances, 
too, in which, under this system of instruc- 
tion, a signal aptitude for calculation, en- 
gineering, and mechanics, had been de- 
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veloped; and there were many cases in 
which boys who were originally paupers, 
having been educated in these schools, had 
afterwards obtained situations which gave 
them hundreds a year in the manufacturing 
districts of England and America. If the 
British Parliament would only persevere in 
maintaining this system, it would raise not 
one or a few, or a few hundreds, but the 
whole people from the ignorance and moral 
and social degradation in which they had 
been sunk to all those comforts and appli- 
ances which waited upon habits of educated 
industry and self-reliance. He had en- 
deavoured to show that the main object 
for which the national system was estab- 
lished had been attained, and that the sys- 
tem was, really and in fact, founded upon 
truth and the genuine spirit of Christianity; 
and he hoped the House would long con- 
tinue to support it, because he believed 
that any attempt against it was an attempt 
against one of the greatest instruments of 
good which Divine Providence had ever 
permitted human wisdom to establish. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he had listened to 
the observations of the right hon. Baronet 
with great interest and anxiety, because he 
had said before he sat down he would show 
that the whole object of the Motion was to 
subvert the national system of education. 
After this declaration, he had expected 
that something would have been shown 
by the right hon. Baronet beyond a mere 
comment and culogium on the books that 
were published for carrying out the system. 
He could not for the life of him see how 
the explanation of the value of these books 
tended to prove that it was the intention of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hamilton) to subvert 
the national system. The object and terms 
of the Motion of his hon. Friend, who ge- 
nerally said what he meant, were an inquiry 
into the practical working of the system, 
and 


“ whether, by any further extension or modifi- 
cation of the rules framed by the Commissioners 
or otherwise, the conscientious objections which 
many of the people of Ireland entertain to the 
system as at present carried into operation might 
be reasonably obviated, so as to enable them to 
partake of the public grant, and render the system 
more comprehensive and national.” 


Surely if the system be such as the right 
hon. Baronet had described, there could be 
no better reason for that House applying 
itself to see whether the impediments that 
existed were of a character that could be 
remedied or removed, so that the other 
third of the population of Ireland could be 


included in the grant. The Protestants of 
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Treland, who stated their conscientious ob. 
jections to the system, wished to know why, 
for maintaining the principle which was 
maintained by every Protestant in that 
country, they should be debarred from all 
share in a grant out of the Consolidated 
Fund for the purposes of public education, 
That was a matter involving a question of 
justice to which he had never got an answer, 
The justice of the claim of the Protestants 
was certainly admitted; but in point of 
policy it was stated that it would be jn. 
expedient to grant it. If they were in 
England they could obtain assistance; but 
if any Protestant in Ireland demanded one 
penny out of the fund for public education, 
while putting forward the principle estab. 
lished by the Reformation, ho was debarred 
from all participation in it. In the Chureh 
Education Society he found that the con- 
dition on which assistance was given was, 
that every child should read the Scriptures 
in the authorised version. The noble Lord 
(the Earl of Carlisle) had stated, when pre- 
siding at the meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, ‘* the principle on 
which we go is the entire valhdlenss and 
universal use of the word of God.” The 
trustees of the Wesleyan Council made it a 
condition that all children in their schools 
should be taught the Scriptures in the au- 
thorised version. The hon. Baronet said 
that their claim was not founded on the 
principles of the Reformation; but how 
could that be said when it was put forward 
and allowed in the case of every Protestant 
denomination in England? These prin- 
ciples were not local—they were wider than 
the world, and lasting as eternity. A large 
proportion of the clergy of the Established 
Chureh in Ireland were putting forward 
their claim for the use of the Scriptures in 
their schools. He had himself presented a 
petition also from more than 600 Presby- 
terians in the north of Ireland in favour of 
Scriptural schools; and yet they were told 
that their claim was not founded on the 
principles of the Reformation. He was 
ready to admit that if the clergy of the 
Established Church had put forward any 
claims which were not founded on the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, that they were de- 
serving of the rebuke which the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government pronounced 
in another place. But he found a remark- 
able answer in the case of that great and 
good man, Dr. Chalmers, in the reply he 
made when the very same noble Lord in 
the same place had made a similar attack 
upon the Scoteh Church :— 
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“The most essential element of the nations 
health and safety, is that we shall be sound at 
bottom; but this is, an element which nothing 
tends more feartully to endanger than that the 
Christian instructors of a land—the officials 
ebarged with that highest of all education, the 
education of principle—that they should be 
brought down, whether by their own deservings 
or the injustice of others, in popular estimation. 
It is a blow struck at the corner-stone when the 
moral integrity of clergymen is assailed; and 
when, not in any secret or obscure whispering- 
place, but on the very house-top of the nation, 
we behold, and without a single expression of re- 
monstrance or regret from the assembled peerage 
of the Empire, one nobleman sending forth his 
wrathful fulmination against the honesty and truth 
of ministers of religion.” 


The Prince Consort, whom all loved and 
respected for his high character and sound 
judgment, on one oceasion said publicly, 
“T have no fear for the Church so long as 
we hold fast to what our ancestors won for 
us by the Reformation, a free Gospel, and 
the unfettered right of its use.’” And when 
the system of national education was first 
set up, and it was brought under the con- 
sideration of the presbyters of Edinburgh, 
that truly great man and sincere Christian, 
the late Dr. Chalmers, brought up the re- 
port of the committee appointed to consider 
the subject, and said— 

“Tam bound, after making all possible inquiry, 
to declare that I am more averse to the system 
and more fearful of its consequences than before.” 


The report of the committee stated— 


“For four or five days in the week the use of the 
Bible as a schvol-book is prohibited, and that not 
because of its literary unfitness for the purpose, 
but of its religious unfitness in the estimation of 
the Catholic priesthood. The most common effect 
of the regulation is the prohibition of Scriptural 
instruction to which it ‘subjects the Protestant 
Church. But in the minds of the committee 
there is another strong objection against it, which 
could not be done away with, even though other 
days were allowed, and other methods pointed out, 
by which the absence of Scriptural instruction 
could be compensated for. The objection is, that 
the State now for the first time lays a practical 
restriction upon the use of the Scriptures.” 


Now, there was a consideration which 
seemed to put the question in a strong 
and clear light. In England the Church 
was allowed to make tlie use of its cate- 
chism essential in its schools: and when 
the Dissenterss objected to it, the Lords 
of the Education Committee of Privy 
Council, said— 

“Their Lordships regret that the children of Dis- 
senters should not be admissible into the Church 
schools without the requirement of the catechism; 
and their Lordships would rejoice in any change 
of thera» ulations in the Church schools. While, 
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on the one hand, however, they regard with re- 
spect the scruples of those parents who may object 
to their children learning the catechism, yet they 
cannot insist on a withdrawal of it, which would 
practically exclude the children of the Church of 
England.” 


He (Mr. Napier) appealed to the common 
sense of that House and of the people of 
this country, whether this was justice ? 
Why should the Irish Protestants be for- 
bidden to use the Bible, as freely as 
English Protestants could use their cate- 
chism? Every Protestant Dissenting de- 
nomination in England made use of the 
Scriptures in their schools, and were al- 
lowed to do so. The Established Church 
in this country was allowed not only to 
teach the Scriptures in her schools, but to 
make her catechism an essential part of 
her teaching; and the Council of Educa- 
tion, when applied to on the latter point 
by a Dissenting body, merely expressed 
their regret, but declined to interfere with 
the schools. Now, the Protestant Church 
in Ireland had never insisted on the cate- 
chism for all; but because she desired to 
have the Word of God taught to the young, 
she was told no share of public money would 
be given to her for all; though she was far 
more liberal than the Church in England, 
and claimed only that which was allowed to 
every kind of Dissenters. They were going 
to have equality of taxation for both coun- 
tries. Well and good. But, they denied 
to the Protestants of Ireland the smallest 
public assistance, while they gave it to all 
classes here. He asked, was that justice ? 
Let them, then, clearly understand what 
was going to be dune. Let them tell the 
Protestants of Ireland, that, if they con- 
tinued to insist on their conscientious ob- 
jections, they would afford them no assist- 
ance. And, then, this would oceur—they 
would have a large portion of the people— 
forming, as the Protestants did, one-third 
of the population of Ireland, who were to 
be subjected to an equality of taxation with 
this country, and, who, as the wealthier 
class, would contribute far more than the 
Roman Catholics, deprived of any assist- 
ance from the taxes of the State for the 
purposes of education. If that was the 
principle on which they were to act, he 
would ask if it was the principle on which 
the system was established? He contend- 
ed that Lord Derby had never intended to 
have such a system as had been described, 
but had meant it to be comprehensive and 
united—that all classes and denominations 
should have the benefit of it—that it was, 
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in short, to be a national system of educa- | Lord himself had borne am 
tion. In the Report of 1846, the Com- | the character of the clergy of the Irish 
missioners said, that though it was not | Chureh; and was it not more to their ere. 
essential that there should be an actual | dit than otherwise, that they should de. 
mixture of children of all religious persua- | cline to,adopt a system of which they eon. 
sions in the schools, it was essential that | scientiously disapproved? Surely it was 
every school should be open to all; anda hard case upon them; and every means 
that the secular instruction should be kept | ought to be devised for the purpose of re. 
separate from the religious. Well, but not | lieving them from the hardship. It was 
above a year or two ago, when the exten- | no answer to tell them they were in a ni- 
sion of this secular system to England was | nority in Ireland; and it was rather to be 
proposed, the leaders of the party opposite | rejoiced at that there should be a body 
concurred with the leaders on his (Mr. | of clergy in Ireland ready at some sacri. 
Napier’s) side in opposing the proposition, | fices to support their principles, and prov. 
and two noble Lords equally eminent in the | ing by their honest and conscientious con- 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches | sistency that there could be a State Church 
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ple evidence to 


(Lord Ashley and Lord Arundel), united to | 
Yet, for opposing the same sys- | 


resist it. 
tem now, he (Mr. Napier) was to be stig- 


matised as a bigot. Why, the principle he | 


contended for had been ably advocated by 
the noble Lord himself (Lord J. Russell) in 
introducing his educational scheme not long 
ago—the necessity of uniting the secular 
with the religious instruction. It was to 
endeavour to effect impossibilities—to seek 
to blend in one system tenets of opposite 


not the slave of any political party, nor 
subservient to Ministerial influence. Yet, 
because they thus discharged their duty, 
'as they deemed it, they were excluded 
‘from all share in the educational grants, 
Was this just? In one paragraph of the 
| original letter of the noble Lord, it was 
| stated that though the list of books in- 
| cluded works of sacred history, it was not 
| intended to supersede a religious education, 
This showed that the country was to have 


and antagonistic principles, the principle of 


| religious instruction as well as secular; but, 
the sufficiency of Scripture, and the prin- | 


strange to say, the paragraph was dropped 


ciple of the supremacy of ecclesiastical | altogether out of the printed copy of this 


despotism. It was impossible to reconcile letter in a subsequent annual Report. The 
these principles. If a Protestant clergy-, right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Young) had 
man wished to act under the national sys-| said the national system applied to two- 
tem, and a single Roman Catholic child | thirds of the population, who were Roman 
were in his school, he might be prohibited | Catholics; but why was the Protestant 
from giving any Scriptural instruction dur-| third to be excluded from its benefit ? 
ing school hours. Supposing the clergyman | The late Mr. Sheil said that no system 
was conscientiously convinced of the neces- | of education could be called national to 
sity for religious instruction connected with | which Protestants could take any fair ob- 
seenlar teaching, how could he possibly as- | jection. Protestants, however, objected 
sist in such a system? If the system were | to this system, because it was not based 
earried out, it resulted in a cold, secular | upon the principle of religion, or of the 
species of education, precisely such as had | Reformation: therefore it could not be 
been deprecated and denounced in that justly called a national system. He (Mr. 
Ifouse by the most eminent men in it. | Napier) consequently demanded and court- 
The injustice of this was so obvious that it ed inquiry into the two systems, By such 
was recognised by travellers and writers in ; inquiry he would be enabled to prove that 
Ireland the most unbiassed and impartial. | in many cases where the two schools were 
Thus, a gentleman well known, Mr. Buxton, | in operation, Roman Catholic children came 
had lately written a very excellent little , to the Church schools in preference to the 
work, in which he admitted the grievances | national schools. He was sorry to hear the 
the national system entailed on the Protes-| right hon. Baronet speak of bribing chil- 
tant clergymen. Let the results of the sys- dren. He was prepared to prove that 
tem be observed. Had it produced a united | such was not the case. No children were 
system of education? It had not. Was| bribed or compelled to come to them, more 
it fair to say that this was the fault of the} than they were to come to church; but 
Protestant clergy, who did not join it ?| the clergyman had his standard system in 
Was it not rather the fault of those who! church and in school—a system provided 
imposed on them unjust restrictions, which | for all—and he would not depart from it in 
prevented them from joining it? The noble | the one, or permit it to be blinked in the 

Mr. Napier 
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other. By the national system, however, 
aclergyman might be compelled to avoid 
teaching even the Protestant children the 
doctrines of Christianity. The right hon. 
Baronet had spoken of the Presbyterian 
schools in the north of Ireland. It was a 
singular fact, however, that only in one in- 
stance @ Roman Catholie priest and Pres- 
byterian clergyman joined in these schools 
out of 400 in all. In the west of Ireland 
schools there was not one of the Presby- 
terian Mission schools under the Board ; 
while in the diocese of Tuam, where 10,000 
children were attending scriptural model 
schools, there was not one either. The 
schools, in his opinion, were like fine shops 
with plate-glass windows—all show out- 
side; but in the ordinary schools, most infe- 
rior articles; this was in regard to the qua- 
lity and character of the education given in 
them. He (Mr. Napier) found in the report 
of the head inspector, Mr. M‘Creedy, page 
203, that in a very large inspection the at- 
tendance was bad at these schools, the num- 
bers having fallen off full fifty per cent; 
the instruction inferior—geography, arith- 
metic, writing, grammar, and the other 
branches of education professed to be 
taught, being altogether neglected. That 
almost every one of the schools visited by 
him were unsatisfactory—some of them 
most unsatisfactory—that in some there 
were no copy books, and in others no read- 
ing books; and yet that these schools were 
even superior to those which his colleagues 
had to report upon. If hon. Members would 
only take the trouble of reading this Report 
of the Inspectors, they would be in a posi- 
tion to judge for themselves. The Protes- 
tant clergy had no pussible objection to giv- 
ing as good a system of general education 
as the Government might desire; but this 
plan was taken in respect to them—that 
whereas in England there was secular edu- 
cation without any interference with reli- 
gious belief; in Ireland there was a neg- 
lect of secular education, and an inter- 
ference with religion. Out of forty-nine 
schools inspected by this gentleman, four 
only were tolerable, but there were thirty- 
three reported as bad. And yet these 
schools were of the better description. 
The clergy schools did for Ireland that 
which was effected in the Protestant 
schools of England. Assistance, how- 
ever, was denied them unless they took 
it on condition of restricting the use ot 
the Bible. He appealed, therefore, to 
the House for inquiry into the matter. 
If the national system was good, it would 
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bear inquiry; inquiry could not subvert 
it. He only asked a fair selection of 
persons on both sides of the House, and 
he challenged a comparison of the two 
systems. If the principle of the Refor- 
mation was wrong, then they should be 
content to live under the stigma of bigots; 
but they were, he repeated, willing and 
anxious to give an equally good education 
to the people of Ireland, based upon re- 
ligion, as that of the national scheme. By 
that principle they would abide. He did 
not say that the money was a matter of no 
consequence; but he did say that the prin- 
ciple was of a magnitude far greater, and 
he sincerely hoped that, whatever might 
betide, the Church never would, for any 
pecuniary consideration whatsoever, con- 
sent to tamper even for a moment with the 
essence of all education—a knowledge of 
that religion and of those truths and du- 
ties on which the future hopes of man de- 
pended. 

Viscount MONCK said, that after the 
concurrent testimony with respect to this 
system of education borne by every Go- 
vernment for the last twenty-one years, 
after the repeated divisions which had 
taken place in that House, and after the 
emphatic declarations which had been made 
both in that House and in another place 
by the leading Members of the late Ad- 
ministration, he had hoped the matter had 
been set at rest, and that no Member of 
the late Government would have reopened 
the question, when so doing could be at- 
tended with no practical result. lis hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hamilton) had, as he had 
stated, brought forward this question upon 
several occasions, in the form of an address 
to the Crown for achange in the system of 
education adopted by the National Board; 
but he had not explained his reasons for 
now bringing it forward in this particular 
form—namely, that of a Motion for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the working of the 
system. He(Viscount Monck) would endea- 
vour to put the House in possession of the 
reasons which had caused this change of 
form. He should not refer to the past for 
the purposes of political recrimination, but 
he thought there were some subjects which 
ought to be excluded from the domain of 
party polities; and they would do a se- 
rious injury to the cause of education in 
Ireland if they gave the people of that 
country reason to believe that their con- 
duct in respect of this question depended 
upon which side of Mr. Speaker's Chair 
they sat. He did not believe his hon. 
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Friend wished directly to destroy this sys- 
tem of education, but he must appeal from 
the Motion to the speeches which had been 
made in favour of it, than which he had 
never listened to any more condemnatory 
of the system. On the 2lst August, 1848, 
his hon. Friend brought forward a Motion 
for an humble Address to Her Majesty, 
praying her to direct a modification to be 
made in the system of national education. 
He could then induce only fifteen hon. 
Members to vote with him. On the 21st 
June, 1849, he got a minority of 102, in 
which were included almost all the Mem- 
bers of the late Administration. The same 
thing occurred in the following year, when 
his hon. Friend had a still increasing mi- 
nority. In 1851, the vote was passed 
sub silentio ; but, on the 6th February, 
1852, his hon. Friend gave notice of a 
Motion in the same terms as that which 
he had made in 1848. Lord Derby's 
Government was formed before the day 
appointed for that Motion arrived, and 
the notice disappeared from the books of 
the House. The true explanation of the 
change of form in the Motion that had 
since been made, would be found in what, 
with the permission of the House, he was 
about to state. On the 3rd June, 1852, 


the right hon. Member for Midhurst (Mr. 
Walpole), in reply to an hon. Member, 
said that the Government certainly thought 
a variation ought to take place from the 
previous practice in the distribution of the 


grant. On the 19th November, 1852, the 
late Seeretary for Ireland (Lord Naas) 
stated that he was not aware of an inti- 
mation having been given by the Govern- 
ment that it was their intention to propose 
an alteration in the system—that it was 
not their intention to do so, and that they 
would view with regret any alteration 
which would interfere with its efficiency, or 
deprive the people of Ireland of the bene- 
fits they had derived from it. [Lord Naas: 
Read on. Read the whole.] The Govern- 
ment, he said, would not initiate an investi- 
gation; but if any hon. Member chose to pro- 
pose it, they would not oppose it. Thus Go- 
vernment appeared to have taken a very 
creditable resolution, opposed to the one 
they had at first taken upon imperfect in- 
formation, and which must have been dis- 
tasteful to many of their supporters in Ire- 
land. His hon. Friend had stated as the 
reason for the change in the form of his 
Resolution, that an issue in fact had been 
raised in the discussions on the subject; 
but he wanted to know if that were the 
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true cause of the change—whether. that 
issue in fact had not been raised in 1848, 
1849, 1850, and in February 1852, up to 
which last period the Motion had beeg 
brought forward in its old form? He 
(Viscount Menck) believed this inquiry 
was not necessary. If the late Govern. 
ment had considered it necessary, they 
ought to have initiated it themselves. Did 
they expect that, if a Committee were now 
appointed, it would report otherwise than 
every Committee and Commission of that 
House had reported? Even if it did, could 
they satisfy men who, like his hon. Friend, 
had a conscientious objection to the princi. 
ple on which national education was based, 
of its propriety? Ile fully appreciated the 
essential importance of the religious ele. 
ment in education. But the time had gone 
by when it was possible for them to econ 
template the subject from the religious 
point of view alone. In‘this country the 
education of the people had become an 
industrial necessity. It must be consider. 
ed, in another point of view, with refer. 
ence to the people of Ireland. Tle agreed 
with Lord Derby in thinking that there 
existed a voracious appetite for education 
in Ireland. The Commissioners, in 18/2, 
stated that the lower classes were already 
obtaining some kind of education for them- 
selves; and their education might be im- 
proved, but it could not be prevented. All 
the systems which had been attempted up 
to 1830 had proved failures, because they 
did not attend to the recommendation of 
the Commissioners, to provide for secular 
education without interfering with religious 
tenets. His right hon. Friend had stated 
that the basis of the system was noninter- 
| ference with religious tenets. The prin- 
ciple of combined instruction to children 
jof different denominations must be ad- 
/ mitted to be sound in the abstract, as it 
\tended to cultivate that friendship and 
‘charity amongst them which every reli- 
gious creed ought to inculcate. The clergy 
of the Established Church had precisely 
the same influence on the minds of the 
children under their charge as was pos 
sessed by the clergy of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church. Returns had been made last 
year by the Commissioners of Edueation, 
which, when they were laid on the table, 
he had no doubt would fully bear out his 
proposition, that where the clergy approved 
of the system, the children attended the 
schools. [le had obtained some returns from 
clergymen of his acquaintance, amongst 
whom was the Dean of Clonfert, which he 
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would read to the House. That clergyman 
was appointed to the parish of which he 
the incumbent is now, in November, 1848, 
at which tim eall the schools in the district 
under the care of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church were unconnected with the 
Board, and no Protestant children attend- 
ed the national schools. There were now 
eight schools in connexion with the Na- 
tional Board, four of which were under the 
exclusive superintendence of the Protest- 
ant clergy, with an attendance of 160 chil- 
dren of the Established, and 114 of the 
Roman Catholic Church. There were three 
of them under the exclusive management 
of the Roman Catholic Church, at which 
there were 54 children of the Established, 
and 264 of the Roman Catholie Church. 
Therefore, the observation of his right hon. 
Friend was just—that if the Protestant 
clergy exercised their influence, the system 
might be made much more efficient than 
it was at present. The workhouse schools 
in Ireland showed that, where the system 
was fairly tried, it worked efficiently. There 
were 163 unions in Ireland, and up to the 
3lst December, 1851, there were 128 of 
the workhouse schools under the charge of 
the National Board. No complaint had 


been made of the working of the system 


in those schools, and he had not heard of 
a single clergyman having refused to be- 
come chaplain to the workhouse school on 
the ground that the national system was in 
force in the Establishment. On the con- 
trary, they had everywhere been willing to 
attend the schools. Much had been said 
of the conscientious nature of the objec- 
tions to this system; but when hon. Gen- 
tlemen wished to influence the administra- 
tion of national grants by their conscien- 
tious objections, they had a right to ask 
whether these objections were reasonable ? 
It was unreasonable for any religious sect 
to say they were hardly treated because 
they were not allowed to make their own 
religious instruction a condition precedent 
to giving secular instruction to any chil- 
dren. Dr. Doyle had said before the Com- 
mittee of 1830 that it was inconsistent 
with the notions of Roman Catholics to give 
the Scriptures to a child to read, leaving 
him to form what opinions he pleased upon 
them. He agreed with Dr. Doyle in think- 
ing that this was not the proper way to 
communicate religious instruction to chil- 
dren. They were told that this was a ques- 
tion of the infringement of a great Protes- 
tant principle; but it was an infringement of 
the liberty of conscience to refuse to allow 
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Roman Catholics to be educated in the re- 
ligious principles of which they approved. 
He could understand how the clergy of an 
unendowed Church could oppose this sys- 
tem, but not how it cou!d be opposed by the 
clergy of a Church which had endowments 
for the purpose of giving religious educa- 
tion to the people. In conclusion, he would 
lift his voice in solemn warning to them 
against taking any steps which would have 
the effect of weakening public confidence 
in a system of education which had taken 
deep root in the affections of the people of 
Ireland, and which was doing more than 
any other system had done, to elevate the 
social condition and provide for the future 
prosperity and happiness of the people of 
that country. 

Mr. LUCAS said, as far as he under- 
stood the question now before the House, 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) and the 
Members of the Government generally had 
two opinions on the subject of religious 
education : one an English opinion, appli- 
cable to English education; another an 
Irish opinion, applicable to Irish education. 
He confessed that he preferred, of the two 
authorities spoken out of the same lips, the 
English to the Irish opinion: he thought 
the opinion that hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men entertained as applied to education in 
England was sound—that the opinion they 
entertained as regarded Irish education 
was unsound; and he could not understand 
why there should be a different system for 
the poor in Ireland from that which they 
recognised as right, true, and sound in this 
country. But he believed that what exist- 
ed in Ireland existed only, and was tole- 
rated only, because it was in name one 
thing, and in practice another. He be- 
lieved that the national system of education 
in Ireland was, not in form but in sub- 
stance, a separate system of education. 
He believed that it was tolerated and ex- 
isted only because it was a separate system, 
and that if by any calamity it could become 
a united system, it would either fall in 
pieces, or be productive of the greatest evils 
to the people of Ireland. He agreed with 
a very great part of what had fallen from 
hon. Gentleman on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, but had a great difficulty 
in agreeing with the Motion they had laid 
on the table of the House, because he was 
not able to satisfy himself of the motives 
they had in view. As to the Motion itself, 
it had his hearty assent, so far as he un- 
derstood its meaning; but as to the object 
of its supporters—which, if he misunder- 
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stood it, he should be glad to have ex- 
plained—he could not feel perfectly clear. 
He never would put himself in the position 
of refusing the members of the Established 
Church what he claimed for the members 
of his own—the right of having the poor 
of their own communion educated in the 
tenets of their own Church. He should be 
ashamed to put himself in that position; 
and if they, alleging on any ground 
that the system of mixed education was 
not satisfactory to them, wished to have 
the system of separate education instead, 
he was, and should be on all occasions, 
ready to support their claim; because other- 
wise he did not know how he could reason- 
ably support his own. He said, then, that 
the system in Ireland which did succeed, 
was not a system of mixed education; that 
it failed in the essential elements which it 
was intended to maintain. It did not 
bring together Catholics and Protestants 
in the same school; at least there were 
very few mixed schools, and the system 
was not what it pretended to be. It would 


be infinitely more satisfactory to him, and 
to a great number of those who belonged 
to the Catholic Charch in Ireland, if the 
thing could be made consistent in pre- 
tensions, honest, and just, and fair in 


administration—if it could be made a 
Catholic education for Catholies, a Protes- 


tant for Protestants, and a Presbyterian | 


for Presbyterians, each school being what 
it professed to be. Still there was this 
difficulty about supporting hon. Gentlemen 
on his side of thé House, that he feared 
they did not in fact wish to have the fund 
distributed in fair proportions between the 
various religious denominations, according 
to the numbers and necessities of each. 
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| it at once; let there be no mistake that it 
was the old system of the Kildare-streg 
schools which they wished to promote, and 
in that case they would receive from him 
and those who thought with him the strong. 
/est and bitterest opposition. If these 

schools were established on the basis laid 
down in these speeches, then they came to 

this—that grants were wanted to establish 
| schools into which the children of Catholies 
| were to be allowed for purposes of prosely. 

tism. If such was their intention, let it 
_be avowed plainly to the House. It was 
/a matter of question how Catholic children 
'were brought at all into schools in which 
| the formularies of the Church of England 

were taught. He happened to know the 
‘means taken to make them go there, 
Lord Clancarty, in a letter dated January, 
| 1853—containing therefore the expression 
| of present opinions, intentions, and wishes, 
|not of desires long since departed—in. 
| structed his agent who had to deal witha 

population entirely Catholic, to require 

that the future farmers and occupiers of 
‘land on his estate should not be educated 
_in a state of helpless ignorance—by which 

** helpless ignorance ’’ his Lordship meant 
| to describe the ditference between attend- 
| ing the national schools, where there were 
Catholic masters, and attending the Church 
Education Society schools, where there 
were only Protestant masters. His Lord- 
ship ‘could not, therefore, pass over 
the conduct of those who had withdrawn 
from the school ’’—who had attended the 
national school instead of his—and had 
preferred Catholic education to Protes- 
tant proselytism; and though ‘he did 
not pretend to dictate,’’ he only “re- 
| quired’’—he desired his agent to inform 


| 


He asked them categorically, was that|the tenants that while ‘ strict justice” 
their object, or was it another, at which | would be done to all, favour would be done 
they were aiming? He wanted a yes or! to none who had failed in having their chil- 
no to remove his doubts upon this subject. dren ‘* properly instructed ’’ — instructed, 
In the debates of 1848 and 1849 the hon. | that was, by the Church Education So- 
Gentleman (Mr. Hamilton) and the right | ciety. His Lordship would have striet 
hon. Gentleman the member for Midhurst, | justice, which, where there was misfortune 
(Mr. Walpole) and others, clearly enough |—an arrear of rent—was a term casily 
stated that, they wished to have the grants comprehended, for those whose children 
made to the Church Education Society. | did not go to schools provided for what he 
Did they now want to establish, not a (Mr. Lucas) should call the ruin of their 
separate system, but a ‘ united Scriptural souls by the noble Lord and landlord of 
education,’ in which were to be brought | Ballinasloe. In another place, and only 
together 120,000 children under the tuition | the other day, Lord Clanearty had ex- 
of the bishops and clergy of the Established | pressed himself as most anxious that Ca- 
Church, 44,000 of those children being | tholics should have a grant as well as Pro- 
Roman Catholics? If that were the sys- | testants. Had his Lordship and his friends 
tem which they wished to establish by | changed their intentions? Did they mean 
means of a public grant, then, he said, avow | to vote for Catholics, for Presbyterians, 
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and for Protestants, what their several ne- 
cessities required? If he saw any chance 
that hon. Members upon his side of the 
House would, in good faith, carry out the 
principle he had shadowed out, he should 
regret that the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for Ireland had refused to grant 
the Committee. For himself, he felt no 
confidence in the management of the Na- 
tional Board. Ile regarded it as a system 
which depended absolutely upon the hands 
into which its administration might fall, 
whether it would work for good or for evil. 
He had heard rumours about the present 
Archbishop of Dublin having threatened 
to resign his seat at the Board if certain 
things were not done according to his 
wishes, and his own books were not al- 
lowed to be used at the schools. It had 
also been rumoured that the late Lord 
Chancellor Blackburne had actually a re- 
solution before the Board, which was await- 
ing the result of the deliberations in the 
House of Commons. ‘There were, there- 
fore, the two facts before the House—the 
threat of the Archbishop of Dublin and of 
the Lord Chancellor to resign, as the first 
step towards an alteration in the manage- 
ment, if certain books were not allowed to 
be introdueed—and the inevitable conse- 


quences, of the withdrawal of the great 
bulk of Catholic support from the National 
Board, and the entire destruction of the 
system, if the use of these were permitted. 
What he wished to see was, that Ilouse 
lending its assistance to a separate system 


of education. He was opposed to this so- 
called united system, believing it to be 
highly injurious; and, entertaining this 
opinion, he would not be led to sanction 
any resolution if it was not made perfectly 
clear to his mind that the purpose which it 
contemplated was really intended, and was 
to be fairly carried out. The interests of 
the Catholie poor were too sacred to be 
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Member had thought it necessary to infuse 
into a debate, which had hitherto been 
conducted with so much good temper on 
both sides, a spirit which would neither 
conduce to the better understanding of the 
question, nor throw any additional light 
upon the matter before the House. The 
hon. Member had taken that opportunity 
of making a personal attack upon a re- 
spected nobleman, without giving notice of 
his intention so to do, and in a manner 
against which that nobleman could not be 
expected to defend himself. 

Mr. LUCAS said, he must beg to ex- 
plain that he had on the previous day given 
notice of his intention to the hon. Mover 
of the Resolution, who, in reply to his in- 
quiry, said it was not necessary that he 
should give any further notice. 

Lorpv NAAS said, he was not before 
aware of that circumstance; but whether 
the hon. Member had or had not given the 
notice, he (Lord Naas) maintained that 
such an attack upon one who had contri- 
buted so largely to the welfare, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, of all around him, was 
not a matter which ought to be introduced 
into a debate of this kind. Lord Clanearty 
had, no doubt, used his influence from time 
to time for the propagation of those prin- 
ciples which he believed to be right; but 
he (Lord Naas) thought it could in no 
single instance be proved that he had 
brought any other influence to bear in sup- 
port of what he conceived to be the truth, 
than the legitimate influences of argument 
and persuasion; and he utterly disbelieved 
the statement that the noble Earl had 
exercised his influence as a landlord, by 
putting the ‘‘screw’’ upon his tenants, 


|or keeping the ‘‘ hanging gale of rent’’ 


over their heads —a course of conduct 
which ought to be reprobated in the 
strongest possible manner by every honest 
man. The noble Lord the Member for 


tampered with in any such manner. Neither | Portsmouth (Viscount Monck) had made a 
would he give his vote in favour of the | statement that night which had taken him 


grant of a large sum for the purpose of es- | (Lord Naas) completely by surprise. 


The 


tablishing proselytising schools, into which | noble Lord said that the conduct pursued 
the Catholie children were to be dragooned | by hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
by fanatical or unscrupulous landlords, who side of the House was characterised by 
might put upon their parents the screw of | such inconsistency as to be utterly incom- 


the “hanging gale of rent,” and thus co- 


prehensible to him; and in the absence of 


erce them to send their children to schools | that candour which usually distinguished 


in which instruction contrary to their con- 
scientious feelings and their own convic- 
tions would be foreed upon them from the 
calamity of their being poor and unpro- 
tected. 


his proceedings, the noble Lord quoted a 
statement which was made by him (Lord 
Naas) in November last, in answer to a 
question put to him by the hon. Gentleman 
the present Secretary to the Admiralty 


Lorp NAAS said, he was sorry the hon. | (Mr. B. Osborne). What the noble Lord 
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had done was, to read a part of his (Lord 
Naas’s) answer to the hon. Gentleman’s 
question, and neglect to read the rest. 
Now, it was perfeetly true that he did say 
that the Government of that day were not 
prepared to propose any alteration in the 
existing system of national edueation in 
Ireland. It was perfectly true that he 
said they would view with apprehension 
any attempt that might be made to with- 
draw from Ireland the benefits which that 
system had undoubtedly conferred upon 
that country. These were opinions of 
which he was not ashamed, and which he 
would be ever ready to maintain. But in 
addition to that he said— 


“Tf it shall seem to any hon. Gentleman on 
either side of the House either that the object for 
which that system was originally established has 
not been fully carried out, or that by an addition 
to, or the amendment of, any of the existing rules, 
conscientious scruples might be avoided, and ex- 
tended spheres of usefulness given to the system, 
it would be the duty of Government not only to 
acquiesce, but to assist in such an inquiry to the 
utmost of their power, and to give any proposal 
that was made of that nature all the care and 
consideration which the difficulty and delicacy of 
the subject demand.” —[3 Hansard, exxiii. 247.] 


Ife asked, then, whether, after expressing 
such an opinion as that, he could consist- 


ently act in any other way than to give his 
cordial support to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hamilton). He believed the 
time had now arrived when it would be ad- 
yantageous to inquire how far the original 
intentions of the founders of this system 
had been carried into effect, and how far 
the system which had now for twenty years 
been established in Ireland was or was not 
a combined and united system of educa- 
tion. By the regulations on which these 
schools were founded, it was intended that 
children of different religious denomina- 
tions should be educated under the same 
roof. They wished to inquire whether that 
was actually the case, and whether these 
schools were or were not a fair specimen 
of the system. Je believed that the rea- 
son why the national system had obtained 
so strong a hold on the sympathies and 
affections of so great a portion of the peo- 
ple of lreland was, that it was not a com- 
bined system of education. That might be 
readily proved by a reference to the num- 
ber of children attending them. He held 
in his hand a return, made so late as July 
last, of the number of Roman Catholic, 
Church of England, and Presbyterian chil- 


dren then attending those schools. The} 
Report stated that on the 31st Bart, | 
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1852, of 491,927 children, 24,684 belong. 
ed to the Established Church, 424,917 t 
the Roman Catholic, 40,618 to the Presbyte. 
rian Church, and 1,908 to other Protestant 
denominations. In point of fact, the chil. 
dren belonging to the Established Chareh 
attending the schools were to the Roman 
Catholic children in the proportion of 24,000 
to 424,000. It was impossible, therefore, 
to say that the system was a united one, 
Out of 4,705 schools, 2,778 were under 
the patronage of Roman Catholic priests, 
and only 147 under the clergy of the Es. 
tablished Church. To prove that this was 
not a joint system, he begged to call the 
attention of the House to the fact, that 
the number of schools under the joint man- 
agement of the Roman Catholic priests 
and the Established Clergy were only eight, 
He did not wish to deny that the system 
of national education had conferred great 
benefit on the people of Ireland. The ef. 
fect of it had been to diffuse books of a very 
superior order to those that were issued be- 
fore it existed, and to give sound instrue- 
tion to the people in many secular matters, 
The question now for consideration was, 
whether they could not, without damaging 
the efficiency of the present system, make 
such alterations in it as would enlist the 
sympathy of the whole of the people of 
Ireland in its favour. The hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Lucas) had asked him 
whether he thought it possible to establish 
a system by which Roman Catholics might 
be educated by Protestant clergy. In his 
opinion that was impossible. He disclaim- 
ed all desire to convert a system of educa- 
tion supported by the public funds into a 
system of proselytism. On behalf of a 
large body of men—out of deference to 
their conscientious seruples—he wished an 
inquiry to be instituted to ascertain whe- 
ther, without damaging or annihilating the 
present system, they might not be able to 
secure for it the sympathy and support of 
that large and influential body. Jt could 
not be denied that the rules had been so 
framed that almost the whole Roman Ca- 
tholic children of Ireland were included in 
the schools, and that their effect had been 
te deprive an influential minority of the 
advantages of the system. He thought it 
unworthy any Government to refuse to 
such a body their demand for inquiry. He 
disclaimed any intention of obstructing the 
national system. Jlon. Gentlemen were 
very much mistaken if they supposed that 
the model schools were specimens of the 
schools throughout the country. He hoped 
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he had said enough to show that no danger 
was threatened to the present system—no 
attack was intended by the Motion now 
before them. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Having been 
associated, Sir, with the Earl of Derby in 
the Administration of Earl Grey, when the 
system of national education in Ireland was 
originally founded—having always taken 
the deepest interest in its suecess—having, 
amid every variety of circumstance, uniform- 
ly supported it—differing, as I do, from the 
noble Lord who has just sat down, in think- 
ing that there is an attack, hardly con- 
eealed, on the system itself in the present 
Motion—and feeling that system to be in 
danger, I should not, I think, be dischar- 
ging my duty if I failed to address a few 
words to the House before the debate 
closes. I was anxious to hear from the 
noble Lord (Lord Naas) an unequivocal de- 
claration with reference to the pertinent 
question which was put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Lucas). I wished to 
hear it distinctly stated whether there was 
on the opposite side of the House, and on 
the part of those who have promoted this 
Motion, a desire to obtain for the Church 
Education Society separate grants for their 
own schools or not. I know not, of course, 
what is their intention at present, but I am 
sure that at no very distant period those 
who have promoted this Motion to-night, 
and who brought it forward on a former 
occasion, did entertain such a wish, and 
did not conceal it. Now with reference to 
the proposed inquiry, it is absolutely ne- 
eessary to consider what has been urged 
by those who have taken part already in 
this debate. I think I am not wrong in 
saying that I heard, or thought I heard, 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Hamilton) declare to-night 
that the time had arrived when it was ne- 
cessary to abandon this ‘* phantom,”’ as he 
called it, of mixed education in Ireland. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Surely, the hon, Member 
used that expression; and if he used it, 
there cannot, I think, be a doubt of the 
objects and motives which have actuated 
him in bringing forward the present Motion. 
The hon, and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Wigram), who 
seconded the Motion, as I understood him, 
put the claims of the parochial clergy as 
high as this—that it was not only their 
duty but their right to administer the re- 
ligious education of the whole of their pa- 
rishioners. Now, probably this declaration 
may win for the Motion the support of the 
hon. Member for Meath. He, too, is de- 
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sirous that education, in connexion with re- 
ligion, should be confided to priests alone. 
That hon, Member says, that he is most 
anxious that in any vote he gives, the in- 
terests of the poor of Ireland shall be con- 
sidered. Now, I am actuated in resisting 
the Motion by the same motives. It is 
for the sake of the poor of Ireland—for 
the sake of the great body of the people of 
Ireland, that I am most sincerely anxious 
that the system of mixed education should 
be preserved. I challenge the facts of 
the case, and I do contend that in the 
main the system of mixed education has 
succeeded to the full extent which its au- 
thors, considering the difficulty of the cir. 
cumstances, could have expected. There 
are in that country 520,000 children now in 
progress of being educated under this sys- 
tem. Of that number, 70,000 are Protestant 
children; and of that number of Protestant 
children, 24,000 are children belonging to 
the Church of England, the rest being 
principally Presbyterians. Now, the hon. 
Member for Meath says that there is great 
inconsistency in those who advocate the sys- 
tem of mixed education in Ireland, and at 
the same time are not prepared to extend 
it to England. The circumstances of the 
two countries are entirely different. In 
England the members of the Established 
Church constitute the majority; but in 
England there is also a great variety of 
sects opposed to the Established Church. 
The system here has been to grant to the 
Church, and to the bodies dissenting from 
the Church, separate grants, with the view 
of educating the children belonging to the 
Church and to these different bodies sepa- 
rately; but with this proviso, that the re- 
ligious education should also be given sepa- 
rately. In Ireland the circumstances are 
entirely different. The members of the 
Established Church are a small minority, 
while the members of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh constitute an immense majority; 
and the endeavour has been, by the exelu- 
sion of all religious teaching from the sys- 
tem of joint education, to combine in one 
common system the children of the differ- 
ent creeds. Now, it is most important 
that there should be no doubt of what was 
the original principle on which the system 
was founded. I contend that there can be 
no mistake as to what were the Earl of 
Derby’s intentions when he founded the 
system. In the original statement of his 
plan, and in the plan itself as originally 
established, provision was made that the 
instruction should be altogether secular, 
The introduction of Seripture extracts was 
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subsequent to the original introduction of | it is not our business to inquire what course 
the plan. It formed no part of the original the hon. Gentleman might have taken ; 
plan; and even now the Scripture extracts | but, consistently with his honour, he eon. 
are not enjoined as any portion of the | tinued to hold office up to the time the Go. 
teaching in the national schools. They are | vernment was dissolved; and I must say 
merely permitted to be taught, subject to | that I consider his conduct to-night, in 
the absolute veto of the parents of any one | bringing forward the Motion, as quite eon. 
child who may object to the use of these | sistent with his avowed hostility to the sys. 
extracts. Such is the rule now; such was/tem. And here, in passing, I may be al- 
the rule from the first commencement of |Jowed to make one observation, that jt 
the system. It has been said that the | appears most extraordinary that the two 


late Government were not unwilling to have 
permitted an inquiry of this description, 
provided the proposal had been brought 
forward by independent Members. I am 
afraid that under that limitation neither of 
the Members of the University of Dublin, 
considering their relations to that Govern- 
ment, could have been the mover or secon- 
der of such a Motion under the late Admin- 
istration. But was it really necessary for the 
Earl of Derby—the author of the system 
—to have an inquiry by a Committee ?—to 
have informed himself of what was the suc- 
cess or failure of the system? We have 
it from himself, that he, the author of the 
system, having the deepest interest in its 
success, and occupying the highest situa- 
tion in the Government, after conferring 
with the Lord Lieutenant, and making 
every inquiry, had come to the conclusion 
that no material change could be effected 
in the system consistently with its main- 
tenance. If any doubt could be entertain- 
ed of what was the feeling of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin, who was lately Attor- 


| principal promoters of the Motion should 
| be in this peculiar position, that they are 
the representatives of the University which 
| does give to the rich of Ireland a purely 
secular education, without the slightest 
| tincture or admixture of religious teach. 
| ing; and at the same time they are tho 
| persons who are most prominent in deny- 
| ing to the poor of Ireland the very benefit 
| which that University has so long confer. 
red, and I hope will long continue to con. 
| fer, on the upper classes. I would observe 
ithat the speech of the hon. Member for 
| Meath was a striking practical illustration 
'of a truth for which on former occasions 
I have contended, and which I think it 
most desirable that the House should bear 
in mind before assenting to an inquiry 
| really subversive of the principle of mixed 
| education—and it is this: that the great 
body of the Protestant clergy of Ireland 
concur with a very large portion of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland in 
earnestly desiring the overthrow of the 
mixed system of education, with the view 
of obtaining separate grants for the pur- 





ney General, with regard to the question, it | pose of proselytising and of teaching in 
would be removed by what I am now going | conformity with their respective creeds. 
to read tothe House. I think I am correct | Now, what is the fact? I am speaking, 
when I state that when he first stood for | of course, on the authority of others; but 
the University of Dublin, in 1847, I think | I have reason to believe that there is a 
he stated in his address— 


marked difference between the priesthood 
| and the laity, without distinction of creed, 


“T am thoroughly adverse to tle delusive | oy this 


scheme of Irish national education. No system, | . . } 2.38 
I conceive, can prosper in which the word of the Protestant Bishop of Waterford, is 


God is not sincerely honoured as the greatest | Most hostile to the mixed system of educa- 
blessing to a nation. It should be remembered | tion; and that—I was about to say—not- 
that the wisdom from above is first pure, then | withstanding the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
peaceable; and I cannot compromise that princi- | ¢}¢@ Reman Coticite Bishop of Waterford 
~ | (Dr. Foran) is also actuated by the same 
Now, from this principle the hon. Gentle- | hostility. But what is the fact, with regard 
man has never receded. When he became} to the laity 2? The laity of Waterford, both 
a Member of the Earl of Derby’s Govern-| Protestant and Roman Catholic, are most 
ment he suspended his hostility to it, hav- | anxious to establish in Waterford a model 
ing reason to believe that some inquiry , school in connexion with the system of 
would be instituted into it; and with perfect | mixed education, and have presented a me- 
honour, pending that question as to an in- | morial to that effect; and I believe that, in 
quiry, he remained a Member of the Go-| pursuance of the wish of the laity, a mode 
vernment. After the Earl of Derby had | school in connexion with the system is 
stated that no change was to be effected, | about to be established. What has been 
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the result of this system of mixed teach- 
ing? I believe that there is no country 
in Europe where education is given on 
a larger scale, or where, notwithstanding 
the religious differences of the people, 
Seripture knowledge is more widely dif- 
fused, than in Ireland at this moment. I 
contend that a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, who is a patron of a school 
belonging to the National Society, has at 
this time every opportunity of administer- 
ing to the youth of the Church attending 
that school not only instruction in the Holy 
Scriptures, but in the Church catechism, 
and in all the particular doctrines of the 
Church of England, to the utmost possible 
extent that he can desire, though not in 
the hours devoted to secular instruction. 
Nor is this right peculiar to him. Every 
minister of the different persuasions—whe- 
ther Protestant or Roman Catholic—has 
the same right of attending the school, 
and of administering religious instruction 
to the children, in connexion with his own 
persuasion, day by day. What really is the 
pretension of the Church Education So- 
ciety? They pretend that their claim is 
neither more nor less than this : to be put 
on the same footing as the Dissenters of 
England. Now, the Dissenters of Eng- 


land, if they send their children to the 
schools of the National Society, must submit 
to have their children taught the Church 
catechism, and the creed of the Established 


Church, But in the national schools of 
Ireland the case is exactly the reverse. 
The children need not be taught any re- 
ligious instruction from which the parent 
dissents; and the desire of the Church Edu- 
cation Society is to obtain aid from the 
publie purse to teach a creed from which 
the larger portion of the population is 
dissentient. The object of the present 
Motion is to establish a system with sepa- 
rate grants; and what will be the conse- 
quence? The claim of the Roman Catho- 
lies will then be irresistible. Your grants 
must then bear reference to the respective 
numbers of the different sects, and, the 
Roman Catholics being by far the most 
numerous, the largest proportion of the 
grants must be given to them, for their ex- 
clusive benefit and use, and much the small- 
est portion to the Church of England. I 
warn the House from yielding to this Mo- 
tion; it is not in a covert sense seeking to 
dissemble the desire of abandoning ‘“ the 
phantom of mixed edueation,’’ but it is 
for the avowed purpose of establishing a 
Separate system with a separate grant; 
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and what will be the consequence? The 
claim put forward by the hon. Member for 
Meath will be irresistible; the claim of the 
Roman Catholics to a participation in that 
grant will be in reference to their numbers, 
and that claim, too, will be irresistible. 
The flame of religious discord would then 
indeed be spread throughout the country; 
a proselytising spirit would be added to 
the evils and sorrows of that country; and, 
instead of a scheme of peace and concord, 
you will have a great aggravation of all 
the ills and misfortunes which now afflict 
Ireland. Something has been said by the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Napier) about 
the opinion of Dr, Chalmers with respect 
to mixed education. Now, is it true that 
Dr, Chalmers thought that secular educa- 
tion without religious teaching is incom- 
patible with the good of a community? I 
have here the opinion of Dr. Chalmers, 
which was recorded within a short period 
of his lamented death. Dr. Chalmers’s 
biographer says— 

‘*During the last few months of his life the 
subject of national education was much upon his 
mind. The following was written about a week 
before his death, and comes to us sealed with the 
impressive character of being the last formal ex- 
pression of his truly enlightened judgment on any 
great public question. Dr, Chalmers says on this 
subject, ‘I would suffer parents to select what 
part of education they wanted for their children, 
and would not force arithmetic upon them if all 
they wanted was writing and reading; and as 
little would I force any part of religious instruc- 
tion that was given in the school, if all they wanted 
was secular education.’ ” 


But I have a higher authority than even 
that of Dr. Chalmers. I have here the 
opinion of Archbishop Usher on this very 
point. Archbishop Usher, referring to 
the state of Ireland in his day, says— 

‘The danger of this ignorance being, by the 
confession of the most judicious divines on both 
sides, acknowledged to be so great, the woful state 
of the poor country wherein I live is much to be 
lamented, where the people generally are suffered 
to perish for want of knowledge—the superstitions 
of Popery not doing them half that hurt that the 
ignorance of those common principles of the faith 
doth, which all true Christians are bound to learn 
The consideration whercof hath sometimes drawn 
me to treat with those of the opposite party, and 
to move them that, howsoever in other things we 
did differ one from another, yet we should joir 
together in teaching those main points, the know- 
ledge whereof was so necessary unto salvation, and 
of the truth whereof there was no controversy 
betwixt us.” 


And I am satisfied that if Archbishop 

Usher were now alive, he, the Primate, 

would be the patron of the national school 
x 
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in the city of Armagh. 
conviction. 
religious difference it is impossible to conceal 
from ourselves that there lurks at the root a 
degree of political bitterness. Something 
has been said of the examination of wit- 
nesses before the Select Committee of 
1837. Iwasa Member of that Committee. 
Here are answers to the questions 7,687 
and 7,688, with reference to the alleged 
denial of the use of the Bible :— 


* As soon as the system was announced, meet- 
ings were got up in almost every town in Ulster. 
The great meeting of Rathfriland, at which Lord 
Roden presided, was the first. The people were 
led to believe that the Government were about to 
send round the police to take possession of their 
Bibles. To this meeting they carried their Bibles 
and flourished them over their heads, expressing 
their determination to die in defence of them. 
After this meeting gun-clubs were established, for 
the purpose of furnishing the peasantry with guns 
to protect their Bibles.” 


Mr. BUTT: Whose evidence is that ? 
Sire JAMES GRAHAM: I am not 
aware of the name. The evidence was 
iven in answer to questions 7,687 and 
,688 of the Committee. 


Jearned Member will go to the library he 
will find it. A pamphlet has been published 
upon the system of Church Education So- 
ciety by the Rev. Mr. Trench, and a most 


able one it is. I think I can show, from 
a fact mentioned by Mr. Trench, that there 
lurks under the semblance of religious dif- 
ferences the real venom of political ani- 
mosity. In one town in Ireland, in which 
there is a national school and a Church 
Education school, Mr. Trench says— 

“In company with the landlord of the town I 
visited, first, the national school, and afterwards 
the Church Education school, In the national 
school we found the Scripture extracts were read. 
On our entering the Church Education school, 
the landlord, not being well acquainted with the 
principles of the Church Education school, asked 
the master whether the Scripture extracts were 
read inhis school? His reply was, ‘Oh no, Sir; 


yo 


we are all Tories here! 


But in this House the case is far otherwise. 
We are not all Tories here; and this House 
will act most unwisely if they consent to 
this inquiry, invited as they are, with an in- 
tention which hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
hardly dissembled this evening, to overthrow 
a system which has existed for twenty- 
two years, and which has, in my opinion, 
wrought infinite good to the people of Ire- 
land. And is this good stationary? The 
population of Ireland has been diminished 
by nearly 2,000,000. Do the numbers of 
the children attending these schools dimi- 
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| tending the schools have progressively in. 
| creased during all the period of Ireland’s 
| greatest misfortune; and last year when 
| the emigration was the greatest, the num. 
ber of children in these schools was larger 
than was ever before known—amountin 

as it did to 520,000. I hope that Parlig. 
ment will not, at the moment when its 
success is most certain and most promising 
—when the Earl of Derby, the author of 
the system, who has just had the op 
| portunity of controlling its operation and 
| correcting its defects, has told you thathe 
| cannot contemplate any change which shall 
| not be injurious, nay, fatal, to the system— 
| when you have had the example and ex. 
perience of twenty-two years—when no 
reason can be given for this inquiry upon 
which any reliance can be placed, except 
that supplied by the language of the hon, 
Member (Mr. Hamilton), when he says that 
the time has come for abandoning the 
| phantom of mixed education—that phantom 
| being the reality which I have deseribed— 
when you can have nothing more successful 
than a system embracing in its sphere a 
larger relative number of youths than are 
receiving the same education in any other 
country in Europe—I hope you will agree 
with me that it is highly inexpedient to 
agree to the Motion that has been made 
to-night. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he had listened 
to the right hon. Baronet to hear a reason 
for resisting the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin; 
and he found that his answer was, that the 
National Board was in danger, but that 
}the system of national education was ex- 
cellent, and that the more it was inquired 
into the more its advantages were dis- 
covered; therefore the more inexpedient 
was it to have any inquiry. He believed 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Lucas) 
spoke the truth when he said the Board 
was on the point of dissolution; and he 
believed there never was a moment when 
inquiry was more necessary than at the 
present moment. Now, he would answer 
the question put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Graham), because he admitted 
that, on a subject of this magnitude, there 
ought to be no equivocation, no subterfuge, 
and no attempt to catch a vote by mis- 
stating a principle, or misrepresenting the 
motives of persons. The real and the 
short question was, had they any griev- 
ances? Now, he contended that they 
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had, and he would state what they were 
by reference to the representations made 
by a clergyman in one of the largest 
towns in Ireland. That individual told 
him that he felt the clergy were in a 
wrong position in being opposed to the 
Government of the country. He asked 
him how that arose? His reply was, 
that having received a grant from the Go- 
yernment, he could not go into his school 
and read a chapter of the New Testament 
to the children without in the first instance 
putting up a placard stating it was his in- 
tention to do so. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
next asked why he did not warn off the 
remises all persons who might happen to 
Dapeed to hear read the words which 
(as the rev. gentleman said) he was bound 
by his ordination vows to make known to 
all men. He then asked him if he had 
any Roman Catholic children in the school. 
His reply was, ‘*Yes; I have.” ‘*‘ Why, then, 
if yu make the school disagreeable to 
them, you may get rid of them, and read 
the Scriptures if you please.’’ His answer 


was, “‘No; this is a parish school; it is 
open to all children, whether Roman Ca- 
tholies, Episcopalians, or Dissenters, who 
may choose to enter within its walls, and 
against them I will never close it. 


The 
only condition on which they will enter is, 
that the New Testament shall not be read; 
and I never will submit to give instructions 
on those terms.’’ Now, that was their 
grievance. If the clergy of this country 
were in a similar position, what, he would 
ask, would they do? He denied that the 
Protestants were only a small minority in 
Ireland.. The Protestant population in 
that country, including all classes, was 
nearly equal to the population of Scotland; 
but, even supposing they were in a mino- 
nty, were they to hear from the lips of a 
statesman like the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlisle, that it was con- 
sistent with reason and justice that what 
was right and true should vary and alter 
Just as it happened that the men who ad- 
vocated it were in a minority or a majority? 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think that 
either the Karl of Aberdeen or the Earl of 
Derby would alter their convictions? He 
begged to tell him, that the great bulk of 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland entertained the same opinions now 
that they did formerly, and ever would, on 
this question—that they have a right, and 
nothing more, to read the Scriptures in 
the Church schools—a right which they 
dare not exercise, if they obtain a grant 
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from the Government, even in the parish 
school of the parish church. The hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Lucas) asked a 
plain and fair question—namely, what they 
meant to do? Now, if hon. Members 
would read the Report upon this subject, 
which contained as many as fifty pages, 
they would gain a great deal of most va- 
luable information. They would there find 
an account of the system of education in 
Ireland, which he certainly read with great 
astonishment, being, until he perused it, 
under the false impression that it was the 
best system that ever existed in any coun- 
try. But the hon. Member for Meath had 
put a fair question. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) also asked if they wanted 
separate grants for the Established Church. 
Now, that point had been fully discussed; 
but he would give an answer, and, in the 
words suggested, namely, as to the best 
way of modifying the system, in order to 
meet the just demands of the Protestant 
laity and clergy in Ireland. The Pro- 
testant schools were attended by Protest- 
ants separately and almost exclusively; but 
it was a very high compliment to the Es- 
tablished Church that Roman Catholics, 
to the number of 40,000, came to those 
schools, when they very seldom went to 
the Presbyterian schools. Whether that 
arose from the children belonging to the 
Established Church being half Papists or 
not he did not know. But the right hon. 
Baronet asked for a direct answer: now, 
he would not give him an answer himself, 
but he would do so by reading a quotation 
from the evidence of the Bishop of Ossory, 
who was one of the most learned and ac- 
complished men in the Church in Ireland. 
The plan which he sketched out was as 
follows. He said the system of secular 
education was the best that could be de- 
vised, considering the wants and all the 
circumstances of the country; that they 
should enforce this system in all the schools 
to which they gave aid, and ascertain that 
it was carried on bond jide in all such 
schools by means of periodical inspection; 
that no school should be excluded from 
connexion with the State on account of its 
religious instruction; but that every school 
should be admissible to such connexion 
which faithfully adhered to its engage- 
ments with the Government. That was 
the evidence of a learned, a sensible, and - 
a prudent man; and he hoped the House 
would attach due weight to it. Ie would 
now leave it to the House to say, if they 
had an inquiry, whether there would be 
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such an exhibition of religious feeling as 
the right hon. Baronet had alluded to 
when he spoke of men getting guns to 
preserve their Bibles. No debate had been 
conducted more fairly or more temperately; 
and he would say of the Roman Catholies , 
what an hon. Member had stated, that it | 
was a mistake to suppose they wholly ob- 
jected to the Scriptures being read, be- | 
cause he knew of his own knowledge in 
many parts of Ireland, in which the Roman | 
Catholic clergy allowed their flocks to use 
the Douay version of the Bible. He could 
tell the right hon, Baronct that it was a 
fact that there was a school to which he 
himself subscribed, which contained 150 
children, when he last visited it, two years | 
ago, and of these fifty-five were Roman 
Catholics. In this school the Scriptures 
were read every day, and that being so, 
what use was there in saying the children 
had been tampered with and frightened in 
order to induce them to attend the schools? 
He admitted they were not converted— 
not proselytised—and that they had not 
abandoned their religion; for, indeed, he 
saw no reason why Roman Catholies who | 
read the Bible should change their religion. 
This inquiry, then, was commenced by jus- | 
tice and fairness. They asked only for | 
inquiry into the existing system; if it | 
proved to be good, then they could main- 
tain it; if not, they must amend it by mo- 
derate modifications. 

Mr. FAGAN moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSEL said, he must 
oppose the Motion for an adjournment. 
This was a question upon which the House 
had frequently deliberated, and all its 
merits were sufliciently before the House. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hamilton), who 
had conducted the debate on the other side, 
had stated the whole case in the most pow- 
erful manner against the present national 
system of education. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman who last sat down had stated 
that what the Protestant elergy of Ireland 
wanted was, that they should have the power 
of reading the Bible in the authorised ver- 
sion to Roman Catholic children as well as 
to Protestant children. He was glad the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated thus 
openly and frankly the object of the Motion 
now before the House. It was true that 
object was implied in the nomination of 
the Committee. The House would observe 
that what the hon. Gentleman opposite 
wanted was, not a general Committee to 
inquire what had been the operation of the 


Mr. Whiteside 
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a Committee to introduce into that system 
the modifications to which reference had 
been made during the debate. Well, sup. 
posing the House were to agree to those 
modifications, surely it would not be denied 
that the Roman Catholic priests should haye 
a power similar to that given to the Pro. 
testant clergymen—that they should haye 
the right to teach Protestant children the 
Roman Catholie doctrines which were eon. 
tained in the formularies of their Chureh? 
Now, he asked the House whether the 
effect of this would not be to destroy the 
mixed system of education in Ireland? 
Agree to the proposal of the hon. Member 
who introduced the Motion, and they would 


have to establish at least two separate sys. 


tems—one Roman Catholic, the other Pro- 


| testant—and each endowed, perhaps, to the 


extent of 100,000. or 120,0007. Why, 
this would be raising a new Maynooth ques- 
tion. As the subject had been sufficiently 
discussed already, he certainly should op- 
pose the Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. KIRK said, he had been intrusted 
with a short petition from Newry, which 


| he had only received that day, in which 


the petitioners expressed their deep con- 
viction that the national system of educa- 
tion was one of the greatest blessings ever 
conferred upon Ireland, and that, taking 
into consideration all the peculiar cireum- 


| stances of the country, they believed it was 


the best practical system for Ireland, re- 
cognising as it did the right to a full en- 
joyment of religious freedom, and securing 
perfect liberty of conscience to those who 
availed themselves of it. This petition 
was signed by the Dean of Dromore, the 
Protestant rector, the Presbyterian and 
Methodist ministers, and the merchants of 
the town of all denominations, and it would 
have received the signature of the Roman 
Catholic bishop if he had had the oppor- 
tunity of giving it. 

Mr. FAGAN said, he was exceedingly 
anxious to express an opinion upon this 
question, in common, he believed, with 
many other hon. Members; but still, if it 
was the desire of the [louse to divide now, 
he had no wish to oppose himself to the 
general feeling. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he was quite of 
opinion that this question had not yet been 
fairly discussed, and he should, therefore, 
second the Motion of the hon. Member for 
an adjournment. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘“ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 
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The House divided:—Ayes 28; Noes 


962: Majority 234. 
Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 109; Noes 


179: Majority 70. 
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SOUTI SEA AND OTIIER ANNUITIES 
COMMUTATION BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the Third 
Time.” 

Mr. SPOONER said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) would not press his Motion at that 
late hour. Ilis hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly) had a 
notice on the paper in reference to this Bill 
which he would not be able to bring forward 
if the third reading were taken that night. 
Ile begged to move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCIIE- 
QUER said, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Suffolk had been in the House 
at the commencement of the evening, and 
had said that he would be prepared to move 
his Amendment that night. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
when there was a notice of an Amendment 
on the paper, it might have been fairly con- 
cluded by hon. Members that so important 
a measure would not be pressed to a third 
reading at so late an hour. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that, after the 
distinct declaration of the hon. and learned 
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Treasury to state the terms under which 
the Exchequer bonds would be issued, 
Under these circumstances, he certain} 
felt great difficulty in consenting to the 
further postponement of the third reading, 
The absence of the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber for Suffolk was as much a matter of 
regret to him as it was to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he thought there 
was good reason for not proceeding with 
the Bill that night. There was a very im. 
portant point connected with the measure 
still undecided, and that was the situation 
in which trustees were placed by it. Trus- 
tees for reversionary interests, as the case 
stood at present, had the power of altering 
and disposing of this stock without the 
consent of the person who had that in. 
terest. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said that 
he did not wish to change the law, and 
that it must be left exactly as it had been 
before. In every other proposition of a 
similar kind which had been made to Par. 
liament, trustees had been obliged to aet 
according to the provisions of the new 
law; but under this measure they might 
take any one of three courses. A clause, 
he thought, should be introduced, prevent- 
ing them from acting without the Consent 
of the person who had the reversionary in- 
terest. 

Sir JOHN BULLER said, it was clear 
that if the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not give 
way, the House would be involved in a de- 
| bate upon the third reading of this Bill; 
|and as he thought this would be most un- 
| advisable, he would move that the debate 
| should be adjourned. 


| The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 








Gentleman the Member for Suffolk, they in consequence of communications which 
had no right to presume that he would not had taken place with the hon. and learned 
have attended in his place to bring forward | Member for Suffolk, a clause had been 
his Motion. | prepared to accomplish the object desired 
Question put. The House divided :—| by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
Ayes 20; Noes 57: Majority 37. 'shire (Mr. Spooner), namely, to restrain 
Main Question again proposed. | trustees for parties having a limited in- 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON moved the terest from accepting the one particular 
adjournment of the House. | portion of stock that would have the effect 
The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- of diminishing the capital without the con- 
QUEE said, that this was a question with sent and approbation of a Judge of the 
respect to which every day’s delay was Court of Chancery. There was a clear 
matter of most serious inconvenience. Here | understanding that the Bill should pass 
were parties the whole foundation of whose | through its final stages that night; and he 
yroperty was to be changed to the amount was sure that the greatest possible desire 
of 10,000,0007.; and they could not know | had been shown to meet the wishes ex- 
the terms under which it was to be changed | pressed by hon. Members on the other side 
until the Bill had become an Act of Par-| of the House. 
liament, when it would be the duty of the | The CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
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QUER said, that it was perfectly vain to 

roceed with a Bill of this kind in the face 
of such a determination as was manifested 
by hon. Members opposite. He would not, 
therefore, waste the time of the House by 
pressing it; but he could not withdraw the 
Motion for the third reading without en- 
tering his protest against this proceeding. 
The hon. and learned Member for Suffolk 
(Sir F. Kelly) having made an express de- 
claration on this subject, disappeared from 
the House. It was alleged that he bad 
done this because it was half-past one 
o'clock; but the hon. and learned Member 
was not in the division which had taken 
place; and then hon. Gentlemen came for- 
ward with their presumptuous suppositions 
and interpretations, flatly in contradiction 
of the intentions which the hon. and learn- 
ed Member had stated. He should pro- 
pose now to read the Bill a third time, in- 
serting the clauses, and making the amend- 
ments he had to propose; and then to let 
the final stage of the Bill stand over, in 
order to give the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber an opportunity to move the additional 
clause of which he had given notice. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 


must disclaim any intention to offer an 


unfair opposition to the progress of this | 


Bill; his conviction was, that there was 
some misunderstanding on the part of the 
hon. and learned Member for Suffolk. If 
the final stage of the Bill were fixed for 
the following day, no delay could be occa- 
sioned, as the Bill could be taken up to 
the House of Lords on Thursday, and that 
branch of the Legislature did not sit on 
Wednesday. 

Sr JOHN BULLER said, he would 
withdraw his Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 3°; Clauses added; further Pro- | 


ceeding adjourned till To-morrow. 
The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o’cloek. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1853. 


Mixvres.] New Memser Sworn.—For Carlow 
pt, William Bunbury M‘Clintock Bunbury, 
S 


q- 
Pusuic Bitt.—1° Sales, &c. of Lands (Ireland). 


ATTORNEYS’ AND SOLICITORS’ CERTI- 
FICATE DUTY (No. 2) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
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that as the House, by adopting this Bill so 
far, had taken the management of it out 
of his exclusive control, it was fit they 
should be informed of the course he in- 
tended to pursue regarding it. Since the 
Bill was first introduced, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had declared his intention of dealing 
with the subject. On Saturday last he 
accompanied a deputation of the heads of 
the profession to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and laid before him the reasons on account 
of which they were dissatisfied with the 
measure of reduction that he had proposed. 
Before the time arrived when the Resolu- 
tions for the reduction of the duty would 
come before the House, he hoped the rea- 
sons then given would induce the right 
hon. Gentleman to accede to the wishes of 
the profession, or to state that it was the 
intention of the Government to propose the 
Resolutions only as a partial reduction, 
with a view to the total extinction of the 
tax. If neither of those alternatives were 
adopted by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it would be his (Lord R. Grosvenor’s) 
duty to propose an Amendment to the Re- 
solutions, pledging the House to the total 
abolition. If the Amendment was carried, 
it would then be necessary to make some 
alterations regarding the registration of 
attorneys, the machinery for which was 
provided by the Bill which now stood for 
‘the second reading. Under these cireum- 
| stances, he should beg to postpone the 
' Motion for the second reading until Wed- 
nesday, the Ist of June. 

Mr. BASS said, that this subject had, 
within the last few days, assumed a degree 
of importance which it did not before pos- 
sess. On every occasion when the noble 
Lord had bronght it forward, he had felt it 
his duty to oppose the proposition for re- 
pealing the annual duty upon attorneys and 
solicitors’ certificates, not because there 
was any special reason for it, but because 
| so long as forty-two other classes remained 
subject to the impost, he could not conceive 
why attorneys should be the first to be re- 
lieved. But now, while the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had assented 
to a reduction of the duty on attorneys’ 
certificates, he had actually proposed upon 
seven other branches of business very im- 
portant alterations or additions. The cer- 
tificate duty which would be imposed upon 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., in their 
capacity as brewers and maltsters, would 
amount to no less a sum than 2,8501. a 
year; whilst the total amount to be levied 








| 
i 
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upon brewers and maltsters would approach | Member of Her Majesty’s Government who 
100,000 per annum. In addition, the right | had taken a part in this important Bil], 
hon. Gentleman intended to levy a like duty | But before he said a word upon the sub. 
npon five new classes of tradesmen; but he | ject, or proposed for the consideration of 
had to encounter so many impracticabilities the House the two clauses which, he had 
that he had undertaken to reconsider the | to suggest, even at this late stage, should 
matter, so that he would either renounce | be added to the measure, he must set him. 
the plan altogether, or endeavour to render i self right with the House upon a matter 
it capable of being carried out. But the | which was personal only to himself. The 
duty he now referred to was, in point of | Bill, as he was informed, was brought be. 
fact, nothing but an additional malt tax of fore the House, not at a late hour last 
100,000/. a year, and therefore it was de-| night, but at an early hour this morning; 
sirable the House should be in possession | and as he was not in his place, he had to 





of the fact. He was not opposed to this 
sort of capitation tax if the Legislature 
deemed it a proper mode of levying an in- 
come tax, provided it was adopted as a 
general measure, and not exclusively con- 


fined to half-a-dozen or seven classes of | 


tradesmen, for it then became a most ob- 
noxious impost—a sort of confiscation ap- 
proaching to socialism. 
Gentleman would consent to impose a duty 
upon ironmasters, cotton spinners, flax spin- 
ners, and the whole race of spinners, ac- 
cording to their assumed profits, or accord- 
ing to any other plan, he (Mr. Bass) should 
not object, provided the system was gene- 
ral; but he did object to a blow being thus 
aimed at particular callings. However, 
when the matter again came before the 
House, he should again call attention to the 
subject. 

Captains SCOBELL said, 


tobacco deal- 
ers were put under a heavy charge for 
licences under the right hon. Gentleman’s 
plan, and he should take an opportunity of 
calling attention to their case. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednesday, 
1st of June. 


BIRTH OF A PRINCE. 
Viscount DRUMLANRIG, Controller 


If the right hon. | 


ask pardon from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (he wish- 
ed he were present) and the House, for 
any apparent neglect of his public duty, in 
jnot being in his place. Ie must take 
upon himself the entire blame of his ab- 
sence; but what he had to state was this; 
He left home at an early hour in the 
morning, before the Votes were delivered; 
he was detained the whole day before the 
House of Lords; he was prevented by an 
accident from being present at the debate 
upon the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Hamilton); and it was not until he read 
the proceedings of the House in this mor- 
ning’s papers that he was aware of the Bill 
being on the paper for last night. He un 
derstood it was stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he had been in his place in the course 
of the evening. It would, therefore, have 
| naturally followed that his departure from 
| the House would lead to the inference that 
|he had no further remarks to offer in re- 
| Spect to the Bill. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was entirely in error. He was not 
|in the House, and he knew nothing of its 
proceedings, either in the evening or in 
the morning. The right hon. Gentleman 





of Her Majesty’s Household, appeared at | Was undoubtedly quite correct when he 
the bar and read the following Answer of stated that he had, upon a former evening, 
Her Majesty to the Address of the House | declared that he would not object to the 
of Commons on the recent birth of a_ Bill being brought on at any period night 
Prinee :— or morning that would be convenient, pro- 
: ; | vided due notice was given; but it must 

“% ask yon for your loyal and dutiful Ad- ibe admitted that, looking at the vocation 
dress. The interest which ‘you have expressed in | of many Members, it was an inconveniently 
My Domestic Happiness is very gratifying to| short notice that was only given in the 
Me.” Votes of the same morning, especially as 
the Votes were often not delivered until 


SOUTH SEA AND OTIIER ANNUITIES | ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock in the day. 
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The consequence was that any Gentleman 


Further Proceeding on Third Reading | leaving home before those hours received 


resumed. 
Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he re- 
gretted that he did not see before him any 


Mr. Bass 


|no notice at all. He must again express 


his great regret that no Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government was now present, 
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pecause he had to call the attention of the 
House to certain clauses which he intended 
to move, involving questions of great im- 

rtance, which seemed to him to require 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He must, however, proceed to dis- 
charge the duty imposed upon him, lest he 
should be thought, if he took any other 
course, to be a participator in. anything 
that might lead to further delay. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
was important there should be no delay in 
a measure of this kind; but he must say, 
at the same time, it was possible there 
might be too much despatch, and he 
thought be should show sufficient reasons 
for arriving at the conclusion that the Bill 
had been prepared, and had been passed 
so far through that House, without that 
due consideration, to which, from the mag- 
nitude of its subject, it was entitled. There 
were two points upon which he had clauses 
to move. [ Zhe Chancellor of the Eache- 


quer here entered the House.| The ob- 
ject of the first was to effect a limitation 
of the amount of stock to be ercated under 
the alternative No. 2 of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s scheme—the 23 per cent 
stock—to the sum 10,000,000/. 


The 
other clause was intended to make certain 
provisions concerning the assent of persons 
beneficially interested in stock, where it 
stood in the name of trustees. 

The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General, who was not now 
present, had drawn a clause for the pur- 
pose of meeting the case of parties bene- 
ficially interested in stock in respect to 
the trustees; and he would suggest that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
should defer his own clause until that of 
the Solicitor General was before the House. 

Sik FITZROY KELLY said, that 
course would expose both himself and the 
House to great difficulty, whilst it certainly 
presented another reason for complaining 
of the undue precipitancy with which the 
Bill had been carried through. Thus, at 
the last moment, when it was competent 
for him to propose an Amendment to pro- 
tect persons beneficially interested in stock 
against the imprudent and perhaps wanton 
acts of trustees, he was told that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had prepared a clause 
calculated to meet the objection he had 
raised. But he was in this difficult situa- 
tion—he must propose his clause now or 
not at all. The Government had not theirs 
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ready; whereas by the course suggested, 
the necessity of his own being proposed 
depended upon theirs, of which he knew 
nothing. He suggested, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman should inform 
him of the precise terms of the Amend- 
ment which the Government meant to pro- 
pose, and then he would state whether they 
met his views. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might move that his 
own Clause be brought up, and then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would state 
what were the terms of his Amendment. 
The rule of the House was, that all the 
clauses should be added to a Bill before 
considering the Amendments. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY: Then I will 
move pro formd the Clause I propose to 
introduce; but I presume that that Motion 
will not disentitle me to address the House 
in the course of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member will have the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House upon the several ques- 
tions that the Clause be read the first time, 
the second time, and also the third time, 
and also upon the question that it be added 
to the Bill. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY: [assure you, 
Sir, I wish to address the House but once, 
and that for a very short time. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that so far as he was able to 
gather the import of the Clause, it ap- 
peared to introduce new matter, which he 
did not understand to be comprised in the 
views of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
when this point was last discussed. The 
suggestion which was then made from the 
other side, and very properly made, with 
regard to providing sufficient securities in 
the case of trust money, was met by him- 
self and his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General by the statement that, 
in their view, it would be very proper to 
place the proceedings of trustees under the 
control of a Judge of the Court of Chan- 
cery. That proposal he understood to be 
entirely acceptable to Gentlemen on the 
opposite side; it was certainly so spoken 
of; and he understood it had been accepted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman himself. 
Under these circumstances he had not con- 
ceived it necessary—there being no ques- 
tion remaining except the words to be pre- 
pared for the purpose—to print the words 
by which it was proposed to carry out that 
suggestion. He was very sorry that, owing 
to business, his hon. and learned Friend 
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the Solicitor General was not in his place ; | 
but the effect of the Clause of the hon. and | 
learned Member for East Suffolk differed | 
from the proposition of his hon. and learned limit the creation of 2} per cent stock 
Friend the Solicitor General, and of which (proposal No. 2) to 10,000,000. He limit. 
he had not been before apprised. It was | ed the sum to 11,000,0007. (10,000,0007,, 
not usual in Bills of this nature to require | with 1 per cent added), because the notice 
the consent of all the parties who might be respecting options to be submitted to the 
beneficially interested in trust monies; and | holders of South Sea Stock was limited to 
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consideration of this Clause, and come to 
the consideration of the Clause of which 


he had given notice. The Clause was to 





the necessity for special provision in this 
instance arose from the fact that one of 
the options proposed by the Bill appeared 
to give a greater benefit to the person at 
present in enjoyment of the trust, and an- 
other of the options a greater benefit to 
the person or persons who would follow 
him. It was right, therefore, that special 
control should be placed over the exercise 
of control of trustees, not as between them 
and their trust, but as between one portion 
of the trust and another. It appeared to 
him, he confessed, that there could be no 
difficulty about it, and he thought the in- 
troduction of the control of a Judge of the 
Court of Chancery the proper mode of 
meeting such cases. With regard to com- 
pulsory conversion, therefore, the discretion 
of the trustee would be placed under the 
control of the Court of Chancery, and the 
same principle would apply as to voluntary 
conversion. The clause which his hon. 
and learned Friend proposed provided that 
no trustee, executor, or administrator 
should be allowed to make a commutation 
into the new stock without applying for, 
and obtaining, the approbation of the Judge 
of the Court of Chancery in England or 
Ireland, or of the Court of Session in 
Scotland. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he had 
listened with great attention to the Clause, 
and it appeared to him that it affected 
stock in which lunatics and others had a 
beneficial interest, and that it was identical 
with his own proposal. But his objection 
to the addition was, that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal exposed families to 
the expense of an application to the Court 
of Chancery when all parties were agreed 
as to the expediency of commutation. All 
were agreed that if the Bill passed it was 
their duty to give effect in the best way to 
the intention of Government as far as that 
intention agreed with the feelings and 
wishes of the country. He would ask 
attention to what he considered to be the 
intention of Government, and how far that 
intention agreed with his own views. He 
would, however, in the absence of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, postpone the 
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| that amount. He considered that the pro. 
posal was a bad bargain for the country, 
, and he was content therefore to limit his 
Resolution to the sum, in ease the holders 
'of South Sea Stock should consent to ac. 
cept the terms offered. The grounds on 
which he proposed to limit the stock, he 
should state as briefly as possible. He 
would venture to remind the right hon. 
| Gentleman that the principle of the Bill 
| Was not only unusual, but unprecedented. 
_ It was in order to call the attention of the 
House to the Bill, as a financial precedent, 
‘that he would trouble the House with a 
few brief remarks. The effect of this 


operation, which by themselves would be 
made a precedent, would substantially be 
_this—to create a new stock to the amount 
_ of somewhere about 100,000,0001. sterling. 
_ He did not say that, with the provision now 
accompanying the present Clause, any ad- 


' dition was to be made to the national debt, 
_ but he said that the effect of this proposal, 
if accepted to the full extent, would be to 
substitute for loans now existing, and un- 
der which existing stock had been made, 
‘a new loan of 100,000,0000. sterling. 
The question, therefore, was, as the Go- 
| vernment desired to effect a new loan, 
| what is the course—he would not say the 
usual, but the invariable course—the only 
course that, consistently with justice to 
the State, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer can take in the matter? Why, it 
was to submit to public competition the 
bargain between the State and the public, 
‘to demand tenders of the terms on which 
'the contract could be made, and to ac- 
cept the tender most advantageous to 
the country. That that had been the 
course invariably pursued, he might state 
without fear of contradiction, believing that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not be able 
to show that a loan of money, to be effected 
by the creation of stock, had ever taken 
place on terms not submitted to public ten- 
der, but, instead, fixed by the Financial 
Minister of the day. If this sum of 
100,000,0007. were to be raised by ten- 
der, Government would see, from the offers 


_of capitalists, what was the smallest amount 
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of dividend, what the shortest period of 
rantee, with which the capitalists would 

be contented, and then creating their 23 
r cent stock, they would create it on the 
very best principle that a Government could; 
for it was certain that in this way no wrong 
could be done to the capitalists, who would 
pot tender to their own injury; and it was 
certain that the Government had the best 
ssible bargain, because it had accepted 
the most advantageous terms the public 
would offer. In 1844 a large amount was 
paid off by the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The only question was, what 
benefit should be given to parties who 
were paid off at par when stocks were 
up to 102? The benefit decided upon 
was by giving parties a guarantee that 
the stock should not be paid off for a cer- 
tain number of years. But on this occasion 
Government desired to create a loan to the 
extent of 100,000,000/., that is, they were 
about to effect a bargain with stockholders 


or capitalists, to the effect of guaranteeing | 


the holders of 100,000,0002. of stock a 
large interest yearly, 23 per cent for forty 
years, and then to pay them off at par. 


Two ways were open to Government to ef- | 
fect this object—the best of which was by | 
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the stock could not be changed except on 
the terms named—namely, at forty years, 
and on a guarantee of interest at the rate 
of 21. 15s. per year. But if capitalists 
could be found to come forward to take 
the bargain at 21. 10s. or 21. 12s. 6d., or 
for a term of twenty years instead of forty, 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have wronged the State to the amount of 
the difference. Either the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had some data which he had not 
disclosed, or he was advancing blindly into 
the money market, and making a bad bar- 
gain for the country. In the present con- 
dition of the money market it would be un- 
wise to state what would be the value of 
the interest of money at any future period, 
and, therefore, it was all the more inde- 
fensible on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to fix a certain amount of interest 
and a certain period, as the lowest terms on 
which the new stock might be created. He 
urged on the right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, to do as had been done by his prede- 
cessors—submit his proposal to public com- 
petition, and then the country would have 
the advantage of the lowest terms on which 
such a bargain could be effected. He had 
done his duty in stating his strong convic- 


inviting capitalists to tender for the loan at tion that this was a bad and disadvantage- 
the shortest period, and at the lowest inter- | ous bargain for the public, and also that it 


est. If this course were adopted, no injury | 


or injustice could be done to the stockhold- 
er, as there was no compulsion to come 
forward to aceept the new stock. This 
would be the best bargain for the public, 
and also for the stockholder. But Govern- 
ment, instead of taking this course, had 
chosen to fix the terms, and to do away 
with the advantages of public competition. 
The certain result of this course must be 
this—if the terms were too low they would 
not be accepted, and the Bill would become 
nugatory; whereas, if too high—that is, if 
less than 21. 15s. might be obtained for the 
exchange—the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had exposed the country to the pro- 
portionate loss by this bad bargain. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had assumed 
that he knew the lowest terms on which the 
bargain could be effected, and this, too, 
without any reliable elements on which to 
base his calculations. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had any means of know- 
ing what would be the result of his 
100,000,0007. proposal, he ought to dis- 
close them. He (Sir F. Kelly) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to pledge himself to 
prove, that if he invited all the capitalists 
to come forward and tender for the bargain, 





contained a vicious precedent that ought 
not to be recognised. He begged, there- 
fore, to move the insertion of the clause. 

Clause— 

“That nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed to authorise the creation of any greater 
amount of Two Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum 
Annuities, than the sum of eleven millions of 
Capital Stock.” 

Brought up, and read 1°. 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there is this preliminary ob- 
jection to the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—that if the clause he 
has proposed were to be introduced into 
the Bill, the effect would be that there 
would be two clauses directly contradictin 
each other, oneclause allowing 30,000,007 
of this stock to be created, the other 
allowing only 11,000,0007. These two 
clauses would be in diametrical contradic- 
tion one to the other. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has on this occasion 
made use of an argument which it cer- 
tainly appears to me would have belonged 
more appropriately to the Motion of last 
Friday, and the question that he has 
raised, as far as depends on his argument, 
is a repetition of what what was then de- 
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cided in a full House by a considerable 
majority. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man finds fault, not only with the parti- 
cular terms on which it is proposed to 
create this 24 per cent stock, but like- 
wise with the whole mode of proceed- 
ing the Government has adopted. He 
says it is strange, unusual, and impracti- 
cable. He states that the only course the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could with 
any propriety pursue, would be to borrow 
money in the market, and, I presume, ap- 
ply it to the extinction of the existing 
stock. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated that that was the usual, invariable, 
and only course. He said he stated it 
without fear of contradiction. Now, Sir, 
I cannot analyse the human mind, and, 
therefore, what the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman may fear I do not know; I presume 
he does not fear contradiction; but this I 
know, that he will not state that in this 
House, while I sit here, without contradic- 
tion. My duty is to give the most unquali- 
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there never was such a thing heard of gg 
raising money in the market in order tg 
offect the extinetion of stock. Would it be 
reasonable so to raise money? You haye 
a stock of 30,000,0001. here to be paid off 
The hon. and learned Gentleman proposes 
that we should raise this in the market, 
and then pay off the holders of stock; but 
can it really be supposed that any Govern. 
ment, Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
House of Commons would adopt such a 
plan, which, with great resspet to the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, I must eall jr. 
rational? Why, the effect would be that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by a 
purely artificial and totally unnecessary 
operation, would go into the market to 
cause a scarcity by raising 30,000,0001,, 
and then, having borrowed so much, and 
ereated that ‘artificial scarcity, would go 
again into the market and create an arti- 
| ficial glut. It would be applying artificial 
stimulants first one way and then the other; 
/and not only would the public lose by it 





fied contradiction to his statement of former | enormously, but the Chancellor of the Ex. 
proceedings of this kind, the fact being, in | chequer would thus make the market tight 
direct opposition to his statement, that I) and close when he wanted to borrow, and 
am pursuing the course invariably pursued | would have flooded it when he least wanted 


in cases of the conversion of stock. It is it flooded. I am quite sure this House 


perfectly true that in a new loan you go! would never approve of such a scheme, 


into the market and invite tenders, and it) But the Motion of the hon. and learned 
is perfectly true that in dry law these Gentleman has a narrower scope—to re- 
stocks we now create are new contracts | duce to 10,000,0001. the quantity of this 
and new loans; but if the hon. and learned | 2} per cent stock that may be created, 
Gentleman will refer to the Act of 1844,/as that, as he says, would completely 
or any of the former Acts of Conversion, | cover the 9,500,000/. of minor stocks 
he will find that they proceeded just in the | subject to conversion under this Bill. 
same way as we do—cancelling the old! Now my objection to that proceeding is 
stock, and then creating the new loan. | this. In the first place, this House has 
The old stock passed out of existence, and | adopted a general arrangement, under 
the new came into it; but in no instance! which, it is to be recollected, there will 
has the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro-| be no increase of the capital of the 
ceeded as the hon. and learned Gentleman | debt whatever in consequence of the crea- 
says he invariably does, and of all the|tion of this 2} per cent stock, because, 
cases of conversion there has not been a! at the time when it becomes liable to re- 
single one where one and the same course | demption, the funds accruing from the 
of proceeding has not been pursued. As provision made by this House will have 
far, indeed, as regards the creation and | reduced the debt more than this additional 
raising of the Exchequer bonds, there ex- capital will have augmented it. But the 
ists a difference, which I recognise and | proposition of the hon. and learned Gen- 
admit. I propose in this instance to create | tleman is to create this new stock, but to 
Exchequer-bonds which are entirely new, | create it to the extent of 10,000,000/. 
and, as far as they are to be used for the or 11,000,000J. only; to which the practi- 
purpose of raising money, I do propose, | cal objection is, that that is too small an 
not fixed rates, but what we can get in the amount to test the operation, the conse- 
market for them. We do propose to ob- | quence of creating such a small stock being 
tain the power of selling the bonds in the! that the transactions in it are few and 
market on the best terms; but, mainly, | limited, and that the price of such stock, 
this is an operation of conversion, and as a! relatively to the interest it bears, is con- 
conversion I speak of it, when I say that siderably lower than would be the case 
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with a larger stock. I do not state this! fect of the two propositions—that of giv- 
ly as my own opinion, but refer to ing 21. 15s. and 822. 10s. capital, or 
mere ¢ ’ <t. vs. 8 2b. . a 
sery recent and high authority, that of 2/. 10s. and 1100. capital. The two rates, 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. | according to the terms proposed by the 
Baring), who, the other night, supporting right hon. Gentleman, gave a difference of 
the proposal for cutting this stock off 7 per cent in favour of the capitalists. This 
altogether, said that even the amount of | result had been verified by two actuaries, 
30,000,0007. was too small to test fairly | Therefore, he maintained, that the bargain 
the value of the stock. He said that if was a bad one, and formed one of the rea- 
‘ re be created, then it} sons which induced him to su i . 
site erased on a Pore which pet | and lanl Friend's pce: sig — 
fairly test its value. To that proposition 1 | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
hope the a ngsinep me and "¥ pee, a agg a _— was no — 
having agreed to the creation of such a} to the public debt, and gave an explana- 
stock, resolve to create it under such con- tion to that effect. But he differed entirely 
ditions as must render it insignificant in| from that opinion. The right hon. Gentle- 
amount, and prevent their ever ascertaining man expected to be a gainer either way; 
its fair value in the market. Having said | but if accounts balance on both sides, 
thus much, I consider that I have said} he was at a loss to understand how there 
enough. I have shown that the course could be any gain. And yet that was the 
we take is according to precedent, and | argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
neither unusual nor extravagant, whilst| Another point pressed on his mind very 
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as to the creation of this 2} per cent) 
stock, the principle being admitted that | 
it is to be ereated, it surely must be| 
perfectly plain that it ought to be created 
in such a manner as may give a fair trial 
to the important experiment which we are 
making. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not think 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
proposal was the safe and proper course 
for the Government to take. He thought 
the experiment should be limited to as 
small an amount as possible; but, at all 
events, the right hon, Gentleman the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer should try to ob- | 
tain the amount on terms as low as pos- | 
sible. | 

Mr. SPOONER said, the question as 
to the mode of raising the money was not | 
really before the House. 





He concurred | 
with his hon. and learned Friend (Sir F. | 
Kelly) that the bargain was a bad bargain | 
for the State, and too greatly in favour of 
capitalists. Te would, however, allude to 
the Motion, which was grounded on the | 
fact that the Government had made an im- | 
provident bargain. He was prepared to | 
say he did think it was a bad bargain. He} 
would beg to call the right hon. Gentle- | 
man’s attention to a statement he made | 
the other night, when the question respeet- | 
ing the 27. 15s. and the 2. 10s. rate was | 
under discussion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then said that an eminent actuary had | 
assured him that the bargain in both re- | 
Spects was perfectly equal. Now, he (Mr. | 


| country. 


strongly, that we ought to limit the time. 
Forty years was too long a period for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to bind the 
If there was all the asserted 
prosperity in the country, and that pros- 
perity was increasing, what would be the 
effect? Why, to reduce the rate of in- 
terest; and yet, under such circumstances, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to tie up Parliament for forty years. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir F. Kelly) di- 
vided the House, he would unwillingly di- 
vide with him on the question of the limi- 
tation of the stock. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir F. Kelly), in his 
proposed Amendment, overlooked the diffi- 
culty which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had to contend with in effecting the 
reduction of a debt of 500,000,0001. Te 
did not expect that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would see the time when he 
could deal with it as a whole, and give the 
twelve months’ notice which was required 
for the operation. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could effect even an im- 
pression on the debt, he would do good. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, that see- 
ing the feeling of the majority of the 
House to be opposed to him, he would not 
trouble them to divide. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
said Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and negatived. 


Sm FITZROY KELLY then proposed 


Spooner) had obtained the opinion of emi-! another clause, for the purpose of prevent- 
hent financiers, who had calculated the ef- | ing the acceptance of this stock by trus- 
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tees without the consent of the cestuique 
trusts, or without the consent of the Court 
of Chancery, in cases where the parties in- 
terested were under legal disability. 

Clause— 

* That nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed to enable or authorise any executor or 
executors, or other person or persons holding any 
Stock in trust, to accept in lieu of such Stock, or 
to commute such Stock into any new Stock or 
Exchequer Bonds to be created or issued under 
this Act, without the consent in writing of all 
persons beneficially interested in such Stock ; or 
if such persons be infant, lunatic, or under cover- 
ture, or under any other disability, or if any yet 
unborn may become beneficially interested in any 
such Stock, then without the authority of the 
Court of Chancery.” 

Brought up, and read 1°. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he had prepared a clause upon this 
point, which he hoped would meet with the 
concurrence of his hon. and learned Friend 
and of the House. It was to the effect 
that, in all cases in which any trustees, 
executors, or administrators, shall be pos- 
sessed of or entitled to any part of the 
capital stock now proposed to be paid off 
and redeemed upon trust for the benefit of 
any persons having limited interests, or 
being under any legal disability, no such 
trustees, executors, or administrators shall 
be at liberty to commute such stock into 
any new stock or Exchequer bonds to be 
created under this Act, without the con- 
sent in writing of all persons beneficially 
interested in such stock, if competent to 
consent; but if such consent is not given, 
or any such party is under any legal dis- 
ability or beyond the seas, or if the trust 
is such that persons yet unborn are in- 
terested in it, then in all or either of such 
cases every such trustee, executor, or ad- 
ministrator, shall commute the stock so 
held by him in such manner, and in such 
manner only, as a Judge of the Court of 
Chancery in England or Ireland, or of the 
Court of Session in Scotland, shall direct. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, he gave the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer credit for the courage he had shown 
in giving the death-blow, by his scheme, to 
the currency laws of 1819 and 1844 of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. He believed his 
scheme would be of great benefit to the 
commercial as well as to the landed interest 
of the country, and he believed that if the 
right hon. Gentleman were to reduce the 
interest on the whole of the Exchequer 
bonds to 2 per cent, they would be at a 
premium in a month. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 


Sir F. Kelly 
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must beg to warn the House that the 
effect of the clause proposed by the hon, 
and learned Gentleman (Sir F, Kelly) 
might be much more extensive that they 
imagined. There was an enormous amount 
of stock in the hands of trustees, and if it 
was made necessary to have the consent of 
all the cestuique trusts, or of all the parties 
interested in trusts, and in case of a dif. 
ference of opinion between the parties if 
it was made necessary that an application 
should be made to the Court of Chancery 
—a course which would be ruinous in the 
ease of nearly all the small trusts—the 
imposition of such conditions must greatly 
limit the conversion of such stock. There 
was a middle course, however, which he 
would suggest for the consideration of the 
House. Under somewhat analogous cir. 
cumstances a Bill which was recently pas- 
sed for disentailing property in Scotland, 
provided that no trustee or tenant in tail 
should disentail any property without the 
consent of a certain limited number of per- 
sons interested in it, and that condition was 
thought to be a sufficient security against 
estates being rashly and inconsiderately 
disentailed. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he be. 
lieved that there was no substantial differ- 
ence between hon. Members on either side 
of the House upon this important point. 
The object of the proposition that he had 
originally made was, that where the stock 
was held in trust, the trustees should not 
have the power to exchange the stock with- 
out the authority of all the parties who are 
beneficially interested in it; and with re- 
gard to the case of lunatics, infants, per- 
sons beyond seas, under coverture, and the 
like disabilities, he had provided that any 
stock held in trust for such persons should 
be commuted by the trustees under the 
authority of the Court of Chancery. A 
clause to effect these two objects, he con- 
ecived, must be entirely unobjectionable. 
There could be no undue expense and no 
injustice in such a provision; but with re- 
spect to cases in which all the parties in- 
terested did not agree, he did not think 
that there should be any application to the 
Court of Chancery—a proceeding which he 
quite concurred with the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bute (Mr. 8. Wortley) 
would be attended with heavy expense. 
He would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it would be better to defer the further 
consideration of this Bill till to-morrow, 
and in the meantime he (Sir F. Kelly) 
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and his hon. and learned Friend the So-|to consent to the proposed delay if both 
jicitor General might agree upon the lan- sides of the House were agrecd upon the 

ge of a clause for effecting the object principle to be embodied in this clause; 
in the desirableness of which they were all but, as he understood it, there was a very 


in principle. 


The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, | of the House. 


| 


great difference of opinion upon both sides 
It was contended by hon. 


that those who objected to an application Gentlemen opposite that there must be a 
to the Court of Chancery should remember unanimous consent of all the parties bene- 


that that tribunal had been very much al- | ficially interested in a trust. 


Now, if they 


tered, and that the application which he! gave effect to that doctrine, and at the 
had suggested would be made to a Judge | same time objected to the intervention of 
sitting in chambers, and would cost only a | a judicial tribunal in any case where such 


few shillings, whilst it would not interpose 
more than possibly two hours delay. His 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir F. Kelly) and 
himself were quite at issue upon the point, 
whether the Bill should require the trustees 
in every case to obtain the consent of all 
the parties interested. The condition pro- 
posed by his hon. and learned Friend would 
assuredly operate as a clog and an impedi- 
ment that would render the conversion of 
any considerable portion of stock held in 
trust wholly impracticable. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, he did not object 
to the clause proposed by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, but he doubted 
if it would have a good effect. He did not 
eonsider the expense attending an applica- 
tion to a Judge of the Court of Chancery 
in chambers would be so insignificant, or 
the course of such a proceeding so expe- 
ditious, as the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General would have the House to suppose. 
As a practical man he knew that in every 
case where the parties interested did not 
agree to the conversion of the stock, they 
would apply to their solicitors to prepare a 
petition, and very considerable expense and 
delay must necessarily be the consequence. 
The clause of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General would enable the trustees to act in 
opposition to the wishes of the parties in- 
terested—a principle to which he thought 
that House ought never to assent. This 
was & very serious matter, and deserved 
more attention than it had yet received. 
He therefore hoped the discussion would be 
deferred till to-morrow to allow the clause 
to be printed with the Votes. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would also re- 
commend the postponement of the clause 
in order to give time to frame it, so as to 
obviate all objections. 

Sim JAMES GRAHAM said, he en- 
tirely admitted the great importance of 
this question, and considering the immense 
interests involved in it, he should certainly 
be most happy to advise his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| 





& unanimous consent did not exist, he was 
satisfied that the practical result of that 
course would be to bar the operation of the 
Act altogether. If a common consent 
was required amongst the parties, and in 
the absence of that consent they laid down 
the principle that no judicial arbitration 
would be allowed, he believed that, speak- 
ing generally, they would frustrate altoge- 
ther the objects of this measure. He had 
certainly been much engaged during the 
last twelve months in an honest endeavour, 
with the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
and the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), to introduce improvements 
into the Court of Chancery; and the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on which 
he had the honour of serving were adopted 
by the Legislature. He could not say that 
he was so sanguine as to believe that that 
tribunal had now become altogether inex- 
pensive; but the hon. Member for Ciren- 
eester (Mr. Mullings) in alluding to the 
expenses heretofore incurred must have 
had reference to the expenses in the Mas- 
ters’ offices. Now, the great object of the 
measure of last year was to put an end to 
the expensive process before the Masters 
in Chancery. A great change had cer- 
tainly been introduced, the power of appli- 
eation to a Judge in Chambers had been 
given, and all the expensive proceedings 
before the Masters had been abolished. A 


simple process had been proposed, power 
had been given to the Judge to determine 
the matter upon affidavits and without the 
attendance of counsel, and at a cost which 


had been greatly reduced. Now, he could 
not conceive a greater slur cast upon the 
judicature of this country, than by the as- 
sertion that in the case of a trust with 
many parties beneficially interested, and 
they not agreeing, the expense of obtain- 
ing judgment would be ruinously great. 
If that were so, all their attempts hitherto 
to reform the Court of Chancery had 
been vain and nugatory. He did not 
believe that they had been nugatory; but” 
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if that really was the state of the law and 
practice, it would show that further re- 
forms were indispensably necessary. Yet 
he confidently believed that the measure 
of last Session would produce more benefi- 
cial results than the hon. Member for Ciren- 
cester anticipated from it. But to return 
to the point before the House, he could 
not conceive anything more just or equit- 
able than the provision of his hon. and 
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| that where it was not necessary that any. 
thing should be done, parties should be 
left to themselves in the event of a dis. 
agreement of opinion. Upon what ground, 
he asked, did the Government seek to de. 
| part from that principle in the present 
jease? It was said, that, to refuse trustees 
| and persons beneficially interested in pro. 
_perty held under trusts, the power of 
pealing to a judicial tribunal, would vir. 
, tually defeat the measure; but he did not 


learned Friend the Solicitor General, that | 
in the absence of a common consent among | believe it would have any perceptible effect 
the parties beneficially interested in a trust, | one way or the other; and, for his part, he 
an appeal should be made to a judicial | did not see, if the clause under considera. 
tribunal; and, unless they wished indi-| tion should be adopted by the House, 
rectly to defeat the operation of this mea-| where they were to stop in their future 
sure, he hoped that the House would agree | dealing with trust property. He was con- 
to that provision. The suggestion of the | vinced that the effects of the proposed de- 
ee ge with pecs « “ne | pees oo a —, -~ — 
r. S. Wortley) with regard to Scotch | principle of the Jaw would be to create a 
entails, where the decision of the minority | great deal more harm than good. At all 
in certain cases bound the majority in| events no measure of public good would be 
a ——- = pepsi. . — by -~ oe ——— be — 
attention. nat might be a somewhat them to adhere to the old doctrine, that 
novel principle to apply to trusts in Eng- | where there was no necessity for parties to 
land; but what he contended was, that in| do anything, if they did not agree to do 
the absence of a common consent among | it, they should be left alone. ¥ 
the parties, an appeal to a judicial tribunal Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought the 
was the only resource that was possible. | right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 


Mr. HENLEY said, that he had had | down had taken a very mistaken view of 


the honour to act in conjunction with the | the question before the House. They had 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) in| already sanctioned an arrangement by 
attempting to improve the practice and | which they proposed to make a change in 
procedure of the Court of Chancery, and | the position of the public debt, and were 
he thought that the measure of last Ses- | now discussing the expediency of offering 
sion enabled parties to obtain the interven- | an inducement to certain parties to accept 
tion of that Court at much less cost and | their terms. If it was not the interest of 
delay than had hitherto been the case; {those parties to accept the terms offered 
but, with all deference to the right hon. | them, the whole operation would, of course, 
Gentleman, that was entirely foreign to) fall to the ground; but he apprehended 
the subject now before the House. The | that such a result would not be satisfactory 
principle laid down by this Bill was, that if| either to the House or the country. The 
five parties were interested in a common | right hon. Gentleman put the case of five 
fund, and one of them, however trifling | persons under a trust, one of whom might 
his interest might be, wishing to do some- | consider it for their interest that the trustee 
thing with it, that person would have the; should accept the terms; but among the 
option of dragging the other four into an! others a difference of opinion might exist 
‘* amended tribunal,’’ and of exposing and as to whether the terms should be accepted 
ripping up all the cireumstances of the trust. | or not. In such a state of things, said the 
Because it might happen that the Court right hon. Gentleman, it would not be pro- 
would not be able to form a correct judg- | per to give any of the parties the power of 
ment as to whether that fund should be so, appealing to the Court of Chancery. Now, 
delt with or not, without having all the) the party was entitled to assume that the 
complicated interests of the parties before | proposed operation would be successful, and 
it—proceedings of such a nature possibly | that it would benefit those who might take 
that it would not be easy to conduct them advantage of it. But if the trustee would not 
through that Court even in its reformed | accept the terms unless they all consented, 
state. He contended that what was now | they would be in a worse position, because 
proposed was in direct opposition to the ; they would be left to be paid off at a more 
known and recognised principle of the Jaw, | disadvantageous time. That House had 


Sir J. Graham 
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already sanctioned the measure, and he! any of the Three per Centum Annuities by this 
was bound therefore to regard it as one of Sed tacen eas _ bed ——— = ea 
a beneficial description. That being so, it person having a limited interest, or under tna 
appeared to him right and proper that disability, no such trustee, executor, or adminis- 
every facility should be given to parties trator shall be at liberty to give notice of his as- 
willing to accept the terms offered by the , sent to receive in lieu of such Capital Stock the 


‘tainl Ww ing , #foresaid new Stock of Three and a Half per Cen- 
Government, and certain y he saw nothing tum Annuities, without the consent in writing of 


wrong in the proposal to give persons whose | 4) persons beneficially interested in such Stock, if 

perty was held in trust, and the trustee | competent and willing to consent; but if such per- 
who was responsible for the whole body, | sons shall not agree, or if any of the parties shall 
the where common interests of all might be under legal disability, or if the Trust be such 


. sae . | that persons yet unborn may become interested 
the power of appealing to a judicial tribunal, | under the same, then and in any or either of such 


be reconciled. To refuse to grant such a | cases every such trustee, executor, or administra- 
power would be highly prejudicial to the | tor shall commute the Stock so held by him in such 
persons on whose behalf the right hon, | manner only as a Judge of the Court of Chancery 
Gentleman opposite had addressed the | in England or Ireland, or of the Court of Session 


ef | ffect of | in Scotland, shall direct: Provided also, That all 
House, and would have the effect of ena-| applications for such purpose as last aforesaid, and 


bling one individual to frustrate the wishes | every other application hereby authorised to be 
of amajority. The question just amounted | made to the Courts of Chancery in England and 
to this: were they to allow persons free Ireland respectively, and to the Court of Session 


: f vi | in Scotland, may be heard and disposed of in such 
from trusts to accept the terms offered by | manner, on the attendance of such parties, and on 


the Government, leaving those whose pro- | such evidence, as the Judge shall think fit, who 
perty was placed under settlements to re-! shall have power to direct in what way the costs 
main as at present, until some future and and expenses of such applications respectively 
perhaps distant period, when they would , *hall be borne and defrayed. 


not be able to make so good a bargain for | 


Brought wp, and read 1°, 2°, and amend- 


themselves as they could do now? If it ed, by inserting after the word ‘* propos- 
was for the interest of persons free from ed,’’ in page 1, line 5, the words ‘or 
trusts to enter into the proposed arrange-  enabled.”’ 

meat, it followed as a necessaryconsequence; Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he rose 


that where there were a number of persons with great regret to offer objections to this 
under trust, a majority of whom desired to Clause, and he could not but feel astonish- 
accept the proffered terms, power should ed that, however desirous it might be to 
be given to make application to the Court introduce a clause of this kind into the 
of Chancery in order that the trustee might | Bill, the House should be called upon 
be placed in a position to act for the inter-| finally and irrevocably to determine not 
est of the whole body. | only upon the substance but also upon the 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right hon. | precise language of the Clause, without 
Gentleman had begged the whole question. | sufficient time duly and properly to consi- 
The sum to be dealt with was limited, and | der its terms. He might at once call the 
they could not apply the same reasoning to attention of the House to the fact that a 
it as if they were dealing with the whole | difficulty arose even on the very first words 
amount of the funds, and were offering pro- | of the Clause, which commenced by stating 
positions which the parties must accept or that ‘‘in all cases in which any trustees, 
decline. He should vote against the clause, | executors, or administrators shall hold or 
beeause he did not think it was necessary | be entitled to any part of the capital stock 
to the proposed operation, while it would, of any of the 3 per cent annuities now 
cause a vast amount of useless and expen- | proposed to be paid off, commuted, or re- 
sive litigation. -deemed;’’ and so on. Now he would ask 

Question put, ‘‘ That the said Clause be | his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
now read a Second Time.”’ |General, not what he intended by these 

The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes’ words, for it was evidently the imtention 
128: Majority 67. ‘of the Government to apply the Clause 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he ‘to the whole of the 3 per cent stock of 
would now move the Clause of which he! every description, and not merely to the 
had given notice. '}10,000,0002. of South Sea and other 

Clause— . | minor stocks, but whether he did not think 

“Provided always, that in all cases in which the Clause 7 - stood would involve ae 
any trustee, executor, or administrator shall hold | tees and families, beneficially interested in 
or be entitled to any part of the Capital Stock of property held under trusts, in an immense 
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amount of litigation? It was quite true 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to pay off, commute, or redeem the 
South Sea and other minor stocks; but the 
Clause appeared to be applicable to the 
whole or to any integral portion of the 
3 per cent Consols and 3 per cent Reduced 
stocks, and he was, therefore, anxious to 
know whether it was proposed to deal with 
the whole of the 500,000,000/., or with 
any portion of it by this Clause. With 
respect to the main point arising out of 
the Clause, he wished to state to the 
House, that here was a measure under 
which it would be competent to the holders 
of Consols or of Reduced stock, to the 
amount altogether of 100,000,000/. ster- 
ling, to effect a commutation or exchange 
for a corresponding amount of any one of 
the three new stocks which were to be 
created under the Bill. Now, the question 
as to which of the stocks parties ought to 
prefer, would prove to be one not only of 
great importance, but also of considerable 
difficulty and complexity, even as regarded 
individuals possessed of stock in their own 
right; but the case was much stronger 
when applied to trustees representing per- 
sons who had an almost infinite variety of 
different and even conflicting interests. It 
would be the interest of a tenant for life, 
for example, to exchange his stock for the 
proposed 33 per cents, which would yield 
an annual interest larger and more imme- 
diately available than either of the other 
two descriptions of new stock for the space 
of forty years; while, on the other hand, 
it would be equally for the interest of the 
person next in succession to exchange into 
the 2} per cents, because he would have 
an increased capital when he came into 
possession. What, in these circumstances, 
was the trustee todo? It was impossible 
he could act so as to please both parties. 
But the Clause empowered him to apply 
to the Court of Chancery; and the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Admiralty 
(Sir J. Graham), to whom the country was 
deeply indebted for his labours in the cause 
of law reform, had stated that in eonse- 
quence of recent improvements, in which 
he had borne so useful and prominent a 
part, the Court of Chancery was no longer 
to be dreaded as it might and unquestion- 
ably would have been at an earlier period. 
That was true toa great extent; but did 
the right hon. Baronet mean to say that, 
under any improvement that could take 
place in the Court of Chancery, it would 
be right to dispose of the property of the 
Sir F. Kelly 
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tenant for life, of the remainderman, ang 
of all who were entitled to any interest 
under a trust, without giving them ap 
opportunity of being heard by themselves 
or by counsel? The Bill now upon the 
table authorised any one, or any number 
of persons beneficially interested in stock 
held under trust, to call upon the trustee 
to effect its conversion, thus probably for. 
cing the other parties into a protracted and 
expensive Chancery suit, and all because 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wished to try a financial experiment, He 
could not but think that full justice would be 
done if the House enabled trustees, where 
they had the consent of the whole number 
of persons beneficially interested, to effect 
a conversion, but did not compel persons 
who were content that their property should 
remain in the stock in which it had been 
placed by those from whom they received 
it, to become involved in expensive pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER said, that in order to remove the 
objection of the hon. and learned Member 
as to the wording of the clause, and to 
limit the application of the clause to the 
stocks affeeted by the Bill, he was willing 
to introduce a restriction to that effect. 

Mr. HUME said, he would suggest that 
the best way of saving expense to parties 
would be by requiring the Judges in the 
Court of Chancery to give their decisions 
free of cost. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was afraid that 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, even if carried into effect, would 
be comparatively worthless; for, although 
the Judges might deliver their judgment 
gratis, the Chancery Court practitioners 
could hardly be expected to do their part 
of the work for nothing. With respect 
to the clause now before the House, he 
thought if the Government had tried to 
contrive machinery for the purpose of 
dragging all the unfortunate persons who 
were possessed of property held in trust 
into the Court of Chancery, which even in 
its reformed state was not a desirable place 
to get into, they could not have succeeded 
more effectually than they would do if this 
clause were adopted. But he especially 
objected to the haste with which the Go- 
vernment were endeavouring to pass this 
Bill through the House. Here was a new 
elause, which nobody had seen in print, 
which had evidently not been considered 
with the care it deserved, and which per- 
haps the most competent person in that 
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House would declare to be ambiguous and 
doubtful in its terms. He trusted the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not press the clause, but delay further 
roceedings until to-morrow. 

Sin FITZROY KELLY said, he wished 
to move an Amendment declaring that an 
appeal to the Court of Chancery should 
not be competent in the case of a mere 
disagreement of opinion amongst parties. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘ To the Clause 
in page 2, lines 1 and 2, to leave out the 
words ‘not agree, or if any of the parties 
shall ”’. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would sug- 
gest that the law officers of the Crown 
should in all cases attend before the Court 
and argue the cause gratuitously. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Sir F. Kelly) merely 
renewed the question which the House had 
just decided, namely, whether the consent 
of the parties should be required to the com- 
mutation, and, failing that, whether resort 
should be had to the Court of Chancery. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the effect of the Amendment would 
be this, that in every case, if any one of 
the parties interested should disagree to 
the commutation, the amount of stock in 
which the parties were interested would be 
exempted altogether from the operation of 
the Act. The object, therefore, of the 
Amendment was to render the Act inap- 
plicable to a large amount of stock, and to 
reduce its operation within the smallest 
possible limits. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he wished to inquire 
whether it was intended to give the Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland co-ordinate juris- 
diction with the Court of Chancery ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL replied, 
that any Judge in Chancery in Ireland 
would have power to deal with every appli- 
cation. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that by this Bill 
there were three different kinds of invest- 
ment in which commuted stock might be 
placed, One of these might be more ad- 
vantageous for a tenant for life, and an- 
other more advantageous for a tenant in 
remainder. If a tenant in remainder should 
object to the investment proposed by the 
tenant for life, then, according to the pre- 
Sent clause, as drawn by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, the parties would 
have to go to Chancery and settle their 
dispute there as to whether commutation 
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should take place or not. He (Mr. Wal- 
pole) had no doubt that the effect of this 
would be that the Court would in the ma- 
jority of cases direct the costs to come out 
of the funds, and the result of such legis- 
lation would consequently be that the capi- 
tal fund would be diminished, and the ten- 
ants in remainder would suffer. He thought 
that the Government would do well to take 
time to consider this point. 

Question put, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 134; Noes 
67: Majority 67. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would now ask 
what was to be done if the trustees should 
disagree as to the course they ought to 
pursue ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL replied, 
that they should have recourse to the in- 
tervention of a Judge, who would then have 
tu discharge the functions-of the trustees. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he must ob- 
ject to such a proposition, for a provision 
of that nature would invest the Judges 
with an unprecedented power. He con- 
gratulated the Solicitor General on the ad- 
ditional business which that clause was cal- 
culated to bring to the Court of Chancery. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman very much overrated 
the probable operation of the clause on the 
business of the Court of Chancery. He 
never recollected a discussion in which such 
gigantic results had been predicted from 
causes 80 trifling, as the discussion that day. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite should recollect 
that there was one important consideration 
which would decide many of the questions 
they had raised; and that was the value 
which parties would find attached in the 
money market to the different descriptions 
of stock. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, he wished 
to press on the attention of the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the very em- 
barrassing position in which trustees would 
be placed with respect to the course they 
ought to pursue under that clause. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
thought the effect of the clause would be 
to place trustees in this unfortunate po- 
sition—that while, on the one hand, they 
might be pressed by persons related to 
them by the dearest ties, and having a life 
interest, to do the best for them with re- 
gard to the property held in trust, any 
attempt to do so would, on the other hand, 
be opposed by those who were hereafter 
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to benefit by the trust. The interests of | Court established under the Act.  Parlig. 
these two classes were diametrically op-| ment itself had created a Court without 
posed; and he must say that he concurred | sufficient machinery to accomplish its pur. 
in the wish expressed by the right hon. | poses, and the effect of one of the rules of 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), | the Commissioners had been to introduce ay 
that the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex-, amount of business into the Court which 
chequer would reconsider the clause. | it now confessed its inability to dispose of, 


Clause, as amended, read 3°, and added. | The Commissioners, notwithstanding their 
Bill passed. 


| great care and assiduity, had been utterly 
| unable to carry out the necessary oper 

SALE, ETC., OF LANDS (IRELAND). | tions of the Act, in consequence of the 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved for leave to , vast mass of business that was brought be- 
bring in a Bill to facilitate the sale, parti-| fore them for their disposal. It might 
tion, and exchange of lands by the Court , astonish hon. Members to be informed that 
of Chancery in Ireland, and the recovery , there were now 1,000 estates waiting for 





of monies secured by recognisance in the | 
said court. The hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man said that the House was no doubt | 
aware that an Act of Parliament which had | 
produced a great effect in Ireland, called 
the Encumbered Estates Act, would ex- | 
pire, so far as regarded its purpose of re- ' 
ceiving petitions for the sale of lands, in’ 
the space of two months. He had asked 
the Seeretary of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what course the Government in- 
tended to pursue in reference to this im- 
portant Act, which affected a great por- | 
tion of the landed proprietors of Ireland, 
and involved in its operation many millions 
of money; and he had been told in reply 
that it was intended to consult the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject. This question 
had been under the consideration of the | 
late Administration ; and when a proposal 
for the renewal of the Encumbered Estates 
Act had been brought forward last year, 
a pledge was given that this large and 
difficult subject should be fully inquired 


sale in that Court. Up to the Ist of 
April last the total value of the property 
sold in the Court amounted to 8,657,6851,; 
the sum paid over to parties by the 
Court was 4,926,1941.; and the money 
locked up, which was not distributed, was 
3,731,4911. Indeed, it seemed, from a com- 


munication which he had received that day, 


that the sum of money under the control 
of the Commissioners at present was about 
4,000,0002. There had been no fault on 
the part of the Commissioners of the Court, 
who had been diligent, attentive, and la- 


| borious; but one of the rules of the Court 
}had produced immense evil. It was the 


custom of the Court of Chancery to pay 
costs to parties according to the priority 
of their debts; the earliest encumbran- 
cer was paid first, and then the second 


'eneumbrancer, and so on, until the funds 


were distributed in the order of the dates in 


| which the claims of the encumbrancers had 


been created, and the costs in like manner, 
But in the Encumbered Estates Court the 


into, and that before the lapse of another attorney who brought the estate into the 
year a Bill should be introduced on the | Court obtained the management of the 
subject. The misconception under which | sale even against the will of the owner, 
they had heretofore laboured was this, that | and against the will of the majority of 
they had feared to apply the machinery | the encumbrancers; and the amount of 
which they possessed to accomplish a great his costs was the first charge paid out of 
and manifest advantage. When Sir John’ the proceeds of the sale. That arrange- 
Romilly introduced this Bill originally, he | ment manifestly afforded a direct induee- 
told the House that it was proposed that | ment to attorneys to bring estates into the 
the money produced by the sales should | Court, even in cases in which the parties, 
be paid into the Bank of Ireland in the on whose behalf they appeared, had, from 
name of the Commissioners, and that iti the late date of their encumbrances, 00 
should be paid amongst the various parties , chance whatever of being paid the amount 
who should be entitled to it without delay. | of their claims. He would state an in- 
Now, the House might desire to know! stance in which that rule had been ap- 
why it was necessary to interfere at pre-| plied. When the magnificent estates of 
sent—what was the mischief which was|the Earl of Kingston had been on the 
complained of—and what was the remedy ' point of being sold, that noble Earl, as 
proposed? He would state, in the first | well as the members of his family, and par- 
place, that he wished to cast no reflection | ties having encumbrances on the property 
whatever upon the Commissioners of the | to the amount of 279,0001., had proposed 
Sir W. Jolliffe 
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that the management of the sale should be 
confided to the Messrs. Stewart and Kin- 
eaid, who had agreed to discharge the duty 
on what had been considered by the par- 
ties most interested to be very advantage- 
ous terms. Mr. Longfield, the Commis- 
sioner to whom they had made their appli- 
cation, had said that if he were only to 
consult his own inclination in the case he 
should agree to their wishes; but he had 
added that he could not depart from the 
rule that the attorney for the first peti- 
tier should be entrusted with the conduct 
of the sale; and that decision had after- 
wards been confirmed by Mr. Baron 
Richards, the head of the Court. The 
result was that all the arrangements which 
had been entered into’ with the Messrs. 
Stewart and Kincaid had been set aside, 
and the sale of the property had been left 
in the hands of Mr. Sadlier, the solicitor 
for the first petitioner. It would be unjust, 
however, to the Legislature not to state the 
great advantages which had been conferred 
by the Encumbered Estates Court upon Ire- 
land. First of all, the Court was enabled, 
ona simple petition, to deal summarily with 
estates; but, secondly, the power of the 
encumbrancer to sell was confined to cases 
where the interest on the charges amount- 
ed to one-half the rent of the estate; and, 
thirdly, the great advantage of the Court 
was, that it gave a Parliamentary title to 
the property. Thus, then, they had two 
tribunals—the Court of Chancery and the 
Encumbered Estates Court—the one being 
along and the other a short process; the 
one a dear and the other a cheap mode of 
procedure. Could these two systems last 
inIreland? He believed that they could 
not. The state of things in the Encum- 
bered Estates Court had now come to this : 
That every estate on which money was bor- 
rowed in Ireland was brought into that 
Court, and the consequence was an enor- 
mous accumulation of business. He (Mr. 
Whiteside) had recently been present at a 
consultation in a cause in which it was a 
great object that as much time should be 
gained as possible. A solicitor who was 
also present suggested that the property 
involved should be put into the Encumbered 
Estates Court; and on his (Mr. Whiteside’s) 
remarking that that would be a rapid pro- 
cess, he was told that it might have been 
80 formerly, but that it was now ten times 
more tedious than the Court of Chancery. 
He was informed that it would be impossi- 
ble for a solicitor to obtain a rule for the 
sale of an estate in the Encumbered Es- 
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tates Court for six months from the present 
time, and therefore it was proposed to take 
the business into the Court of Chancery, 
for the purpose of avoiding the delay which 
would be incurred in the Encumbered Es- 
tates Court. He would now proceed to 
state the remedy which he proposed. In 
1850, Sir John Romilly introduced a Bill 
into Parliament, entitled the Summary Pe- 
titions Jurisdiction Bill, by which all the 
old machinery of bills, reports, answers, 
demurrers, and other useless and tedious 
forms, were swept away. ‘The effect of 
this reform had been of a very salutary na- 
ture, and showed that the old machinery of 
the Court of Chancery, when properly ap- 
plied, would work as well as the new ma- 
chinery of the Encumbered Estates Court; 
so that a person could now go into the Court 
of Chancery, if his case fell within that Act, 
for the recovery of 50l. In fact, the Act 
for the Encumbered Estates Court, which 
was passed in 1849, was not in its proce- 
dure so good, so quick, or so useful as the 
Summary Petitions Jurisdiction Act, which 
was carried in 1850. Now, the simple pur- 
pose of the Bill which he then sought per- 
mission to introduce, was, to enable the 
owners of estates to avail themselves of 
this short, cheap, and quick process, and 
to graft upon the Court of Chancery all 
the principles which had been found so 
useful in the Act for creating the Encum- 
bered Estates Court. He proposed also to 
extend those principles. He should fur- 
ther observe that the latter Court could 
not appoint a receiver to an estate; and, 
although that arrangement would offer an 
advantage if the sales were immediately 
effected, it operated in cases of delay very 
prejudicially against encumbrancers whose 
claims to the rents continued to be totally 
ignored for a period extending over more, 
perhaps, than twelve months. At present 
the owner of an estate could not go into 
Chancery at all—he could not file a sum- 
mary petition with relation to the sale of 
his estate—nor could he go into the En- 
cumbcred Estates Court unless the interest 
of his encumbrances swallowed up a full half 
of the annual rental. Now, his Bill proposed 
to extend the principle of the Encumbered 
Estates Act to these excepted cases, and 
to enable the owner, whether he was en- 
cumbered to a great or little extent, to sell 
a portion of his estate in order to save the 
remainder. Further, an estate could not 
be taken into the Encumbered Estates 
Court if the encumbrancer had a life es- 
tate, and they could not sell a lease if it 
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was for a shorter period than sixty years. | evil; but still, to sell a man’s estate, and 
It was true that the Court of Chancery | give him no appeal—to deprive a first en. 
was open to such cases; but they would |cumbrancer of his priority and give him 
have to contend with all its present dila- | no appeal—that was a dangerous principle; 
tory and expensive proceedings. He pro-| What, then, was the principle of this Bill? 
posed to put such cases upon the same | If the Master in Chancery ordered a sale, 
footing with ordinary encumbered estates. | there was the Master of the Rolls on the 
There was another point in this Bill which | spot to appeal to—there was the Lord 
he thought would be of incaleulable benefit | Chancellor, also, ready to determine an 
to the landed interest in Ireland, It was} appeal on the spot—so that the object of 
found that what was called a Parliamentary | this Bill, in faet, was to bring into one 
title did, in favourable times, enhance the | Bill all that was good in the Encumbered 
value of an estate to the extent of one, | Estates Court, and in the Summary Peti- 
two, or three years’ purchase, so that the | tions Jurisdiction Act. Now, he would 
purchaser was sure he was done with Chan- | state one reason why the Encumbered Eg. 
cery proceedings for ever. Now, if the| tates Court ought to be called on to wind 
Encumbered Estates Court was empowered | up their business, Ireland was not a rich 
to give a good and valid Parliamentary | country, and it could not afford to have 
title, he could not see why the Court of | 4,000,000/. of its capital locked up from 
Chancery should not have similar power. | the creditors, waiting the decisions of a 
There were at present five Masters in Chan- | Court that would be occupied for ten years 
cery, who must be paid, though it was pro-| to come, eepecially as new burdens were 
bable that their present duties would soon | about to be laid upon it by the Chancellor 
cease. His Bill proposed that one of these | of the Exchequer. It was necessary to 
Masters should have power to sign a con- | allow the three Commissioners of the En- 
veyance just as one of the Commission- | cumbered Estates Court leisure to do that 
ers in the Encumbered Estates Court now} which Sir John Romilly said was their 
did. The Masters were, all of them, trained principal object+the distribution of the 
men, methodical and industrious, and there- | proceeds of the sales among the creditors. 
fore he proposed no new office, nor the ex- | By empowering the Masters in Chancery to 
pense of an additional sixpence; but when | sell, they would in fact have five Encum- 
they were told from a quarter favourable to | bered Estates Courts, and they might be 
the Encumbered Estates Court that that | all sitting on the same day, and the purchase 
Court would not be able to wind up the busi- | deed would be contained in a few lines. If 
ness that was now before it for ten years to | that were so, and if the Commissioners pro- 
come, his Bill went to remedy so great an } ceeded to distribute the money that was now 
evil. He proposed to give all who chose the | locked up, they would speedily work out 
power to transfer their petitions from the | the object of the framers of the Bill, whieh 
Encumbered Estates Court to the Court of} was the transfer of the greatest possible 
Chancery, under the Summary Petitions | amount of land in the shortest possible 
Jurisdiction Act, and then the House would | time, and at the same time giving a Par- 
see how quickly the mass of petitions at | liamentary title so as to enable the land to 
present before the Eneumbered Estates command the highest possible price in the 
Court would be reduced. He ought, per-| market. His Bill had the further object 
haps, here to mention the authority on which | of facilitating the recovery of money secured 
he introduced this Bill. When the late Go-| by recognisance in the Court of Chan- 
vernment was in office it was referred to the | cery. He proposed to abolish all the old 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland to consider | absurd proceedings of scire facias, pleas, 
how far the Court of Chancery could be | demurrers, &c., and to proceed by an order 
reformed and made to do the work of the} served from the Court to show cause why 
Eneumbered Estates Court, and the pre-| the money should not be paid; and if no 
sent Bill was, in truth, chiefly framed ac- | sufficient answer was given, then to make 
cording to his directions. The Encumbered | the order absolute. He begged to say that 
Estates Court cost a great deal of money, | he introduced this Bill in no spirit of hos- 
and it never was intended to be a perma- | tility to the present Government, for he be- 
nent Court, of which, perhaps, he could | lieved that, whether in or out of office, it 
offer no better proof than this, that there| was the duty of every man to do the best 
was no appeal from it. That was a danger-| he could for his country. There was one 
ous and unconstitutional principle. It was} subject which he ought to mention. The 
intended, he supposed, to remedy a great | Encumbered Estates Court was presided 

Mr. Whiteside 
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over by one of the Judges of the land, and 
in consequence Baron Richards was often 
ynavoidably absent from his own Court, the 
Court of Exchequer—he never went circuit 
—he never sat in the Central Criminal 
Court, and so it had happened more than 
once that a single Judge sat in that Court 
to hear an appeal from his own decision. 
Baron Richards had a large and ample salary 
for the duties of an office which he could not 
discharge; he had also an additional salary 
as Judge of the Encumbered Estates Court. 
He trusted such a state of things would 
not be permanent, and would not be drawn 
into a precedent, for it was contrary to the 
constitution that the Judges of the realm 
should have anything to hope or to fear 
from the Government of the day. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to fa- 
eilitate the Sale, Partition, and Exchange of Lands 
by the Court of Chancery in Ireland, and the re- 
covery of Monies secured by recognisances in the 
said Court.” 


Sm JOHN YOUNG said, that the au- 
thority to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman ascribed the Bill—that of Mr. 
Chancellor Blackburne—must carry great 
weight in the opinion of every one; and 
therefore Her Majesty’s Government were 
disposed to receive the measure in the spirit 
in which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated that he intended to propose it, 
when he said that he did not bring it for- 
ward in a spirit of hostility to the Govern- 
ment. The Government had a scheme 
under consideration; and, therefore, they 
could not pledge themselves to the measure 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, nor 
could they promise to give him any facili- 
ties for carrying it on; but they were pre- 
pared to bestow on it the fullest consid- 
eration. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he was 
compelled to advert to the remarks made 
by the hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
killen (Mr. Whiteside) with reference to 
Mr. Baron Richards. That learned per- 
son was present in the Court of Exchequer 
when his services were required, When 
Sir John Romilly introduced the Encum- 
bered Estates Bill it was necessary to place 
a bold, experienced man at the head of 
the Court; and the Government of the day 
wisely selected Baron Richards, a man of 
matured judgment. The additional emolu- 
ment Baron Richards derived from sitting 
from one year’s end to the other, eternally 
at work without vacation, was 800/. If he 
(Mr. Fitzgerald) was to understand that 
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the Encumbered Estates Court was to be 
absorbed by the present Bill in the Court 
of Chancery, he should feel himself bound 
to give the measure his most decided oppo- 
sition. The Court of Chancery was at 
present actually blockaded with business. 
Public opinion would not be satisfied with 
less than a permanent Encumbered Estates 
Court, and not only an Encumbered Es- 
tates Court, but a Court having a like 
jurisdiction with reference to unencumbered 
estates. The Encumbered Estates Court 
showed that the technicalities which sur- 
rounded real estate might be swept away 
without danger, and that there was no rea- 
son why real estate should not be made as 
marketable property as any other. Why 
the Encumbered Estates Court had so 
much business before it at present, was be- 
cause the Legislature, never calculating on 
such an extent of business, had not pro- 
vided it with a sufficient staff. The evil 
was to be remedied, not by abolishing the 
Court, but by increasing its staff. It had 
been said that the Court had been used for 
purposes of delay; but he would give an 
instance to the contrary. There was an 
equity case, in which final decree was given 
in 1811—the first sale taking place in 
1824—in which the proceedings were after- 
wards found erroneous, and the purchaser 
discharged, and in which, with bill, cross 
bill, revivor, and new tenants in tail com- 
ing in every day, the proceedings came, 
in 1852, to present such a mass of con- 
fusion as nobody could disentangle. That 
case was brought into the Encumbered 
Estates Court, by which the property was 
forthwith sold, and the proceeds distri- 
buted. The statement that 4,000,0002. 
were locked up in the Court was erroneous. 
The sales had exceeded 8,000,0001.; the 
sum distributed 6,000,000/.; 2,000,000Z. 
were in bank, and 606,000/, had not yet 
been brought in. 

Viscount BERNARD said, he could 
assure the House that a measure of Chan- 
cery reform would be most welcome to the 
landed interest of Ireland, whichever side 
of the House it came from. At present 
the unencumbered proprietor was in a 
worse position, as regarded the sale of his 
land, than the encumbered one, inasmuch 
as the latter could sell in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, and give a Parliamentary 
title, whereas the former could not convey 
any such title through the Court of Chan- 
cery, and was consequently impeded in his 
endeavours to borrow money, which, with a 
Parliamentary title, he could readily do. 
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He should support the measure of the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he thought some 
misappreheusion existed with respect to 
what had been said of Baron Richards. 
There was no doubt that Baron Richards 
was asked to take that place which he oe- 
cupied at the head of the Encumbered 
Estates Court. He was a Judge of great 
experience in the Court of Exchequer, and 
discharged his duties with great assiduity. 
What the hon. and learned Member for 
Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) had said cast 
no imputation on Baron Richards, but was 
merely a statement that he could not be in 
two places at the same time. There was 
also a misapprehension in supposing that 
the intention of the Bill was to absorb the 
Encumbered Estates Court. What the 
public desired was, to have facility for sale 
and security for title, and they had a right 
to expect that as much facility and cheap- 
ness as was consistent with the administra- 
tion of justice should be secured in any 
Court of competent jurisdiction—that the 
title should be a Parliamentary one—and 
that the decretal title of the Court of 
Chancery should be equally efficacious with 
the title given under the Encumbered Es- 
tates Act. As a Member of the Irish 
Privy Council, to whom appeals lay from 
the Encumbered Estates Court, he could 
bear his testimony to the care and diligence 
with which titles were examined; Parlia- 
mentary efficacy was added to a real and 
well-examined title. He had heard it re- 
marked that it would be an actual advan- 
tage to have an estate encumbered for the 
purpose of effecting a sale through the 
Eneumbered Estates Court. The object of 
the Bill, however, was not to absorb but 
to extend the facilities of that Court to 
the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. V. SCULLY said, it was quite un- 
necessary for him to enter upon any vindi- 
cation of the learned Judge who presided 
so ably as Chief Commissioner of the En- 
cumbered Estates Court, and to whose in- 
valuable services testimony had been al- 
ready borne on both sides of the House. 
It was, however, right he should mention, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) was mistaken, 
in asserting that Baron Richards had at 
all neglected or had failed to discharge his 
duties as Judge of the Court of Exchequer. 
He attended assiduously to the business of 
that Court during the whole of term time, 
which, however, occupied only about twelve 
weeks of the year. His after hours during 
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those twelve weeks, and the entire residue 
of the year, were devoted to the business 
of the Encumbered Estates Court, and to 
chamber motions, which he heard in the 
absence of his brother Judges upon cir. 
cuit. For all this extra labour, his addi- 
tional emoluments scarcely exceeded 700J, 
a year, as he had accepted a much lower 
remuneration than the salary of 3,0002 


a year, which was provided by the En. ~ 


cumbered Estates Act, for the Chief Com. 
missioner; and he also paid for the ser. 
vices of an extra Judge to go circuit in 
his place. By these arrangements a con- 
siderable saving had been effected to the 
public. It was also a mistake to state 
that the business of the Court had been 
inefficiently discharged. The reverse was 
notoriously the truth, and was, indeed, de- 
monstrated by Returns he had moved for, 
and which were recently supplied to the 
House. From those Returns, it appeared 
that out of 2,692 petitions, lodged for the 
sale of estates up to the Ist of April in- 
stant, no less than 2,668 were already 
fiated by the Commissioners, leaving only 
twenty-six petitions upon which no order 
had been pronounced. The petitions upon 
which conditional orders only had been 
made did not exceed 136 in number. The 
total produce of the sales was 8,790,9171., 
of which sum 6,181,448/. was already paid 
out, and 606,1597. was not yet lodged, 
leaving in Court a sum of 2,003,3121. (not 
4,000,000/., as erroneously stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman); and a great 
portion of that sum was, in truth, allocated, 
though not yet paid out. There were 173 
owners, whose estates had been sold upon 
their own petitions. The total number of 
estates sold was 917, which were distri- 
buted among 3,428 purchasers. The sala- 
ries of the officers on the staff of the Com- 
mission amounted to 7,0301; or, including 
the salaries of the three Commissioners, to 
about 12,0007. a year; for which small an- 
nual expenditure so great amount of busi- 
ness had been done, and of social good 
effected. He quite admitted that, upon 
the first institution of that Court, much 
individual hardship had been inflicted; but 
that hardship had, in a great measure, 
passed away, and might be altogether re- 
moved, by enlarging the powers of the 
Court, and enabling them, among other 
improvements, to authorise partially en- 
cumbered owners to borrow money on their 
estates upon a Parliamentary title, in the 
manner suggested by the noble Lord the 
Member for Bandon (Visct. Bernard), and 
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which had been previously urged upon 
Parliament by a numerously signed peti- 
tion of Irish landowners, presented to both 
Houses in the year 1850. He had him- 
self given notice of a Bill for the 10th of 
May next, to facilitate further the transfer 
of land in Ireland; and by that Bill he 
should propose to perpetuate the jurisdic- 
tion of the Encumbered Estates Coutt 
with greatly enlarged powers. He had 
some experience in the proceedings of the 
Court of Chancery; and he believed no 
Court could be worse adapted for facili- 
tating the sale and transfer of land. It 
had abundance of other business to trans- 
act more suited to its peculiar machinery; 
and he should altogether object to the idea 
of transferring to it the jurisdiction of the 
Encumbered Estates Court. At present, 
however, he should not oppose the mere 
introduction of the proposed Bill, but would 
reserve all further observations on the sub- 
ject for a future occasion. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he had never con- 
versed with any person, either professional 
or connected with the landed interest in 
Ireland, who was not of opinion, not only 
that it was desirable, but that the time 
had come for a retransfer of that extra- 
ordinary, however necessary, jurisdiction 
of the Encumbered Estates Court to the 
ordinary tribunals. If the Encumbered 
Estates Act had worked good, it was 
through the zeal and ability of the Judges 
who had administered it. He hoped steps 
would be taken for a rigid and careful ex- 
amination of titles in Chancery similar to 
that which we had in the Encumbered Es- 
tates Court. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Whiteside, Mr. Napier, and Lord Naas, 

Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at ten minutes be- 
fore Six o’clock. 


on remem s nee 
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ADDRESS OF CONGRATULATION—HER 
MAJESTY’S REPLY. 

The Queen’s Answer to the Address of 

Congratulation on the Birth of another 


Prince—reported. 
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“T thank you for your loyal and dutiful Address. 
The interest which you have expressed in My Do- 
mestic Happiness is very gratifying to Me.” 


CLERGY RESERVES (CANADA) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved-—That the Bill be now read 3°. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, that he 
wished to ask a question, being very anx- 
ious to obtain some information respecting 
the position in which the country would 
stand after this Bill had received their 
Lordships’ sanction. When this Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons, it 
contained three clauses, of which one, the 
third clause, repealed the guarantee clause 
of the Act of 1840, and in that shape was 
read a second time by that House. But, 
on going into Committee, the noble Lord 
who had charge of the measure (Lord John 
Russell), stated he had made the discovery 
that there was a contract implied with re- 
gard to that clause, which had been intro- 
duced into the Act by Sir Robert Peel, in 
order to satisfy the scruples of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his right rev. 
Brethren; and, that, therefore, he felt it to 
be his duty to omit the third clause of the 
Bill, which would have repealed it. The 
consequence was, that some of the best 
supporters of the Government in the House 
of Commons objected to proceeding—ac- 
tually divided the House upon it; and, as 
the noble Earl opposite stated the other 
night, the Bill was carried by the Govern- 
ment against the opinion of their own 
friends, and by the assistance of the Con- 
servative party. One hon. Gentleman in 
the House of Commons declared that he 
considered the removal of that clause so 
unjust to the people of England, that, on 
the third reading he would move its rein- 
sertion. But when the time for the third 
reading arrived, the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) told the House that he had made 
another discovery—and, that, on consulting 
the law officers of the Crown, he was in- 
formed that the clause would, under this 
Bill, be altogether inoperative. The ques- 
tion was then put to his Lordship, whether 
he had taken the regular written opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown on this sub- 


| ject ? and he replied, No, he had not; but 


he had ascertained that that was their 
opinion in the course of a conversation 
with those learned Gentlemen. Under 
these circumstances, the hon. Member who 
had given notice of his intention to move 
the reinsertion of the third clause, with- 
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drew his Motion, and the Bill came before | affected the rights and dues of the other 


their Lordships with the third clause omit- 
ted accordingly. The other night, however, 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Neweastle) 
stated to their Lordships that he considered 
the clause in the Act continued in force as 
much as ever. Now, if this were so, there 
was some discrepancy between the state- 
ment of the noble Duke and that of the 
noble Lord in the other House. The sum 
of money at issue was certainly but a very 
small one. It was only 7,700/. for the 
clergy of the Church of England, and 


1,5801. for the clergy of the Church of | 


Scotland in the colony; but what he wanted 
to know was this—if the Bill were now 
read a third time, would the Consolidated 
Fund of this country be responsible for 
making good any deficiency in the reserves 
to that extent, or would it not? He should 
like to have the opinion of the Judges on 
that point, for he was inclined to believe, 
that, under the Bill in its present shape, 
the people of this country were responsible 
for the payment of the deficiency, if it 
occurred. 

Lorp REDESDALE wished to know, 
before the Bill was passed, if the Govern- 
ment had any objection to introduce a 
clause into the Bill for placing the rights 
and dues of the Church of Rome in Canada 
on the same footing, as regarded the pro- 
tection afforded by the Act of 1840, that, 
under this Bill, the Protestant clergy re- 
serves were to be placed upon? He must 
say he should have been glad to see a clause 
to that effect introduced into the measure ; 
but he by no means desired to make the 
question a party one. Supposing, however, 
that, in the next session of the Legislature 
of Canada, a proposition were made, under 
the responsibility of the Government of 
Canada—and it was not impossible for 
such a proposition to be made—for devoting 
the clergy reserves of the Protestant Church 
to secular purposes, it appeared to him that 
the best means of meeting that proposition 
by those who were opposed to it would be 
to desire that the same provisions should be 
extended to the dues and rights of the 
Church of Rome, and that those dues and 
rights should stand in the same position 
as the clergy reserves of the Protestant 
Church, inasmuch as the tithes were taken 
from the Protestant Chureh on the ground 
that the clergy reserves would supply the 
place of those tithes. If, then, the question 
of secularising the clergy reserves were 
dealt with by the Canadian Legislature, the 
question should be treated as one which 


The Earl of Wicklow 


sects as well. ° 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE : I think 
I shall be able to satisfy the noble Ear} 
(the Earl of Wicklow) that he is under 
some misconception with respect to what 
fell from my noble Friend in another place, 
and that there was no real diserepancy be. 
tween his sentiments upon the third read. 
ing of the Bill, and the remarks which fell 
from me on a former occasion in your 
Lordships’ House, on the second reading 
of the Bill. I think that the noble Earl 
has misunderstood what was said with re. 
spect to the clause in the Act of 1840, 
believing it to be applicable to the clause 
omitted from the present Bill in the other 
House. The statement which I made upon 
the second reading, and which I still main- 
tain, was perfectly correct, and I will now 
repeat it. I said that the guarantee clause 
introduced in the Act of 1840 would have 
precisely the same effect and the same 
power, so far as legislation was con- 
cerned, after, as it had prior, to the pass- 
ing of this Bill, except, of course, so far 
as there may be an impression in the 
minds of any individual Members of your 
Lordships’ House that there may be a 
greater probability of the secularisation 
of these reserves by the Legislature of 
Canada than there would be by the Im- 
perial Parliament. The omitted clause 
was introduced into the Bill by me, under 
the apprehension, which now seems to be 
entertained by many, that when the gua- 
rantee clause was originally introduced in 
the Act of 1840, at the request of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, there was no 
possible chance of the fund falling below 
the amount specified in that guarantee. 
It is perfectly clear that such was not the 
apprehension of the most reverend Pre- 
late at that time, otherwise for what pur- 
pose was it introduced? The clause was 
introduced under the apprehension that 
under some circumstances, such as the 
possible mismanagement or deterioration 
of the property, or some unforeseen ac- 
cident, the fund might fall below the 
amount specified as then received. Upon 
ascertaining that at the time of the intro- 
duction of the guarantee, there was that 
fear entertained, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that it would 
be wrong by any specific enactment to re- 
peal that guarantee, which, whatever may 
be the opinions with respect to its coming 
into effect, was certainly considered at the 
time a valid guarantee against a sudden 
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deficiency; and against that contingency | the will and intention of the Canadian Le- 
the guarantee will be as effective, without | gislature, or that, in order to prevent the 
the clause omitted in the other House, as | secularisation of the estates of the Estab- 
itis at present. And if it should happen, | lished Church of England, in Canada, we 
under any circumstances—the clergy re- | had thought it expedient to put the rights 
serves remaining upon the same footing as| and dues of the Roman Catholics as a 
at present, with the single exception that | ‘‘make-weight” against such a step. I 
the authority over them will be given to | have no wish, however, that the rights and 
the Legislature of Canada, and will not | ducs of the Roman Catholic Church should 
remain with the Imperial Parliament—f, | stand in any way upon a different footing 
I repeat, by any cireumstance the funds | from that in which other portions of the 
should fall below the specified amount, the | clergy reserves will stand after the passing 
guarantee will have the same effect as be- | of this Bill. It would be inconsistent with 
fore the passing of the present Bill, and | the position I have taken in the diseussions 
no other. But according to the opinions | in this House, and to the principle of the 
of the law officers of the Crown, if these | Bill itself, that such should be the case; 
reserves should ever be secularised, then, | but I confess that, to my mind, the pro- 
by removing the condition upon which the | posal of the noble Lord would afford no 
guarantee was given, and upon which it | effectual security against the occurrence 
rests, undoubtedly the guarantee itself | which he deprecates. I must remind your 
would fall to the ground, and in the event | Lordships that in the discussion upon the 
of such secularisation, this country would | Amendment on Monday last, the noble Earl 
not be answerable in the shape which | opposite (the Earl of Derby) expressed his 


the noble Earl has anticipated. In the opinion that the provision requiring certain 





event, therefore, of the clergy reserves{ Acts of the Canadian Parliament to be 
being secularised by the Legislature of | placed upon the table for a period of thirty 
Canada, there would, under the guarantee | days before receiving the assent of the 
of the Act of 1840, be no security under | Crown, was one which entailed considerable 
which the funds of this country would be inconvenience, and was of very little prac- 
liable to make up the deficiency; neither | tical advantage. In that opinion of the 


would there be any such liability if the! noble Earl—the result, no doubt, of con- 
same event were to take place under the | siderable experience in the Colonial Office 
operation of an Act of the Imperial Par-|—I entirely concur. This provision does 
liament. In fact, as to the condition of the | not extend merely to the clergy reserves, 
guarantee, and as to its objects and re-| and the rights and dues of the Roman Ca- 
sults, it remains upon exactly the same | tholic Chureh in Canada, but to a great 
footing as before. With respect to the | many enactments upon other subjects dealt 
question of the noble Lord (Lord Redes-| with by the Canadian and other Colonial 
dale), I should object to the introduction | Legislatures; and the result I believe to 
of any words into the Bill such as he has | be that considerable doubt often exists in 
recommended, upon several grounds. I| the Colonial Office as to what Acts come 
think that the object of the Bill, its title, | within the operation of this provision and 
and its enactments, are of such a charac- | which do not, and I am not certain whether 
ter that it would not be desirable to intro-| some mistakes have not been made on this 
duce into it what I may call ‘alien mat-| point. I think it-would be desirable, not 
ter.”” There is also a much stronger rea- | merely with respect to the rights and dues 
son—at any rate, one which has great | of the Roman Catholic Church, but of the 
weight with me. Iam most anxious that | clergy reserves, to repeal this provision, 
this Bill should go out in its present form, | so that the Acts of the Canadian Legisla- 
as a boon to the colony of Canada, con-| ture should stand upon the same footing 
ferred upon it by this country at the re-|as those of the Legislatures of all other 
quest of its inhabitants, and as a boon colonies, and that, instead of requiring the 
carrying peace to the colony. I should} Acts to lie for thirty days upon the table of 
most deeply reject if it were to be ham-|the House, the consent of the Crown 
pered by any conditions which might tend to | should be given upon the responsible ad- 
set any one class of religionists against the vice of the Colonial Office. These being 
other; and still more if it should go out to| my opinions, I shall certainly endeavour 
the colony, carrying with it the impression | to carry them out by introducing a Bill for 
that we thought it necessary to insert in it |that purpose. There are, however, rea- 
any security against the free exercise of sons why at this moment I should not like 
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to specify any particular time for introduc- | he intend to offer any opposition to ‘the 
oe rege ne . . | me but a ro his gp Te. 
e Ear o said, as he! mained entirely as before. He objected 
understood the noble Duke, if in conse-|to what his noble Friend now prontell 
quence of any secularisation either by the | When he (Lord St. Leonards) introduced 
Canadian Parliament or the Parliament of | a Bill for the registering of judgments and 
this country the sum should fall below the | such like matters, which Bill had worked 
os Sewage —— mao hee oe rwnbac pg ~ give aa 
cease to have effect. iat was under the | Master of the Crown Office the new office 
existing law. He did not think they would ereated under that Bill, and which had 
find a single sentence in the Act to justify |turned out a lucrative one. This Bill, 
— nl re Be ge A ie be | which would some landed a to . 
> i y ti e funds should enormous extent, now proposed to take 
fall below the specified amount from any power to transfer that am rer th office, 
caase—not merely from secularisation, but | which was working exceedingly well, to a 
from any cause—the Consolidated Fund of , new office, and to give out of the Consoli- 
ne veomp | _ wer cl i Peoria | cre ons en egy pe person who 
ARL assured his noble friend | now held that office. s that office was a 
that if he thought with him that the gua- | highly productive one, it would require a 
_— _ would be a burden on the peo- great many thousands to satisfy the holder 
ple of this country, he should object to the | in the way of compensation. His noble 
Bill as much as he did. They had, how- | and rat: Friend cle proposed that the 
ever, the opinion of the law officers of the clerks in that office should have compensa- 
Crown that it would not have that effect; tion. He (Lord St. Leonards) objected to 
and, besides, a portion of the reserves had such a proposal. What vensible claim 
been = — se “4 ot mere a _ ea a eso clerk wr the loss of 
was actually invested, yielding a sum which an office ? e was removable at an hour’s 
was more than sufficient to save this coun- | notice, and was not afterwards prevented 
, from being called on to make good any from following his occupation as a clerk 
eficiency. | elsewhere. 

On » yee ——-> - —, Clause agreed to; further Amendments 
tive: Bill read 3* accordingly: Then it' made; and Bill to be read 3* on Monda 
was moved, That the Bill do pass; which | next. , 
being objected to; on Question, Resolved TRANSPORTATION. 
in — eee bc ager mo - Eart GREY rose to ask a question of 

ORD wished to guard | the First Lord of the Treasury, of which 
himself against being considered as entire- | he had given him notice. In ne so, he 
ly peg a —_ a the ~ | must say a few words to explain its object. 
visions of the Act o , because he | H ight i i i i 
thought there were certain matters which | 1846. > “Muudien aad td per 
om be called of Imperial interest, and from the system then in force as to the 
which ought not to be affected by the pre- transportation of offenders had become 
sent measure. | so serious, that it was absolutely necessary 
" aes ‘ 'to make some change in the mode of car- 

EGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES BILL. ' pying sentences of that kind into effect. As 

Amendments reported (according to} soon as the Administration of Lord John 
order). . | Russell was formed, this subject was taken 
be Rerngiper ip 

g eliberation, an extensive change in the for- 
clerks employed in the registering of judg- | mer system was determined upon; and as 
ments in the office of the Master of the soon as it had been decided on, papers 
Crown. containing a full explanation of the mea- 


Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he wished | sures intended to be adopted were laid 
to correct a misapprehension of what had | upon the table of their Lordships’ House in 
fallen from him on a former occasion in| the beginning of 1847. Much alarm was 
regard to this Bill. He had been repre-| exeited by the announcement of these mea- 
sented as saying that he agreed in the al-| sures in their Lordships’ House; although 
terations proposed by his noble Friend :— | the changes which had been made did not 
but what he did say was, that neither in | extend to any discontinuance of the ancient 


that nor the present stage of the Bill did! practice of ultimately removing from this 
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country offenders sentenced to transpor-! stone of all the improvements which had 
tation, At the instance of a noble and | for some years been adopted in the treat- 
Jearned Lord (Lord Brougham) a Commit-| ment of convicts had been the keeping 
tee of their Lordships’ House was appoint- | faith most rigidly with them, and holding 
ed to inquire into the subject. That Com- | out no expectations of indulgence in con- 
mittee obtained a great deal of most valua- | sequence of good conduct, which were not 
ble information, and came to a canclusion | to be scrupulously fulfilled. He was now 
very strongly against the abolition of the| anxious to know how far that rule was 
system of transporting offenders. In con- | adhered to. 

sequence of the report of that Committee,; The Eart of ABERDEEN: No one 
and of additional information obtained from | knows better than the noble Earl the great 
the Colonies, the scheme originally deter- | difficulties with which this subject is sur- 
mined upon was to a certain degree modi- | rounded, and no one has taken more pains 
fied, aud since that time it had continued | than he has to overcome those difficulties, 
in force, as it was then arranged. It was | But the question is, how far it is practi- 
not necessary for him to describe the plan | cable literally to comply with the expecta- 
which was thus adopted: he would only say | tions that have been held out to those con- 
that the principle of that scheme was this— | victs, to which the noble Earl has referred. 
that offenders were to be subjected to pun- | Now, I entirely agree with the noble Earl 
ishment in this country, first to separate | that it is indispensable to observe good faith 
confinement, and then to employment on the | with all those to whom we have given rea- 
public works; and ultimately they were re- | son to expect that the consequence of their 
moved to the colony on tickets of leave. } good conduct will be their removal to the 
That system had worked very successfully | colonies with tickets of leave; but the fact 
—the strict restraints to which convicts | is, that the sending to the colonies such a 
were subject having been found to have the 





‘number of convicts sentenced to transpor- 


best effects in securing their good conduct. | tation in the way stated in the rules refer- 
Some few months ago it was announced, | red to by the noble Earl, is literally impos- 
in that and the other House of Parliament, ! sible; still, though it is not possible to com- 
that the removal of convicts with tickets of | ply literally with the terms of those rules, 


leave to Van Diemen’s Land was to cease | good faith may still be substantially obser- 
altogether, and that even with regard to | ved towards them by the diminution of the 
Western Australia a small number only of | duration of punishment, under certain re- 
convicts was to be sent out. Under the sys- gulations, which, although I do not say it 
tem of punishment which had been for five | might be so weleome as the sending them 
years in force, there was a very consider- | to the colonies, appears to be all that is 
able number of convicts undergoing the| practicable under the circumstances. I 
first part of that punishment in the penal | may state that a system of diminution of 
establishments in this country, who had} the duration of punishment according to 
been sentenced to transportation for va-| the deserts of the individual is now under 
rious periods; and to those men it had/the consideration of my noble Friend the 
been held out, by rules printed and hung | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
up in their cells, that by a course of good | ment, and I hope will be speedily adopted. 
conduct they would entitle themselves at/I am not about to give any opinion with 
certain periods to be removed to the co- | respect to the principle of adhering to the 
lonies with tickets of leave. The ques-| punishment of transportation. That will 
tion, therefore, which he wished to ask} be a subject for future consideration and 
was this: whether any and what arrange-| inquiry. In answer to the noble Earl, I 
ments had been made for disposing of the | may say the number of convicts in the 
convicts now in the penal establishments | places to which he has referred, who are 
at Portland, Dartmoor, Gibraltar, and Ber- | now entitled to what are called tickets 
muda, and who, under the regulations in! of leave, according to the regulations that 
force when they were sent to those estab- | have been alluded to, not making allowance 
lishments, might expect to go to the colo-| for invalids, is about 1,052; and towards 
nies with tickets of leave; and aiso how} those persons undoubtedly, though it will 
many convicts are still detained in those | not be possible to send them to the colo- 
establishments who, under those regula-| nies as they expect, their number being so 
tions, would be already entitled to be re-| large, some difference of treatment will be 
moved with tickets of leave? He had | observed. The noble Earl has not entered 
only further to add, that the very key | inte any consideration of the system which 
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is to be pursued hereafter with respect to 
the treatment of those persons. I agree 
with him that these establishments have 
worked remarkably well, and I hope the 
principle of them will be still more exten- 
sively applied hereafter; and, therefore, I 
do not feel called upon to go further into 
the subject, but I do think that a diseus- 
sion in this House, in which the ques- 
tion may be fully inquired into and tho- 
roughly examined, would be essentially 
useful. 

Kart GREY: I wish now to ask this 
question of the noble Earl—Am I to un- 
derstand from the noble Earl that the ar- 
rangement is to discharge in this country 
the convicts now in those establishments, 
who under the existing rules would have 
been sent abroad? Am I to understand 
that that is to be the arrangement ? 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: On certain 
conditions. The subject is now under the 
consideration of my noble Friend the Home 
Secretary, and no decision has yet been 
come to on the subject. 

Bart GREY: My Lords, I must con- 
fess I have heard that announcement with 
considerable surprise, because it is now 
some months since Parliament was in- 
formed that the existing arrangements 
were to be changed. If you discontinue 
sending those convicts abroad, you must dis- 
charge them at home. Without the autho- 
rity of Parliament, against the consent of 
Parliament, and against the recorded opin- 
ion given within the last two or three 
years of this and the other House of Par- 
liament, Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken it upon themselves—I venture to 
assert, without any sufficient necessity —to 
repeal the punishment of transportation, 
which for 200 years it has been the policy 
of this country to adhere to. I do not 
mean to go into a discussion of this ques- 
tion at this moment, but I do feel that 
Parliament and your Lordships have a 
right to be surprised that before this 
change was carried into such sudden and 
violent effect, your Lordships were not 
made acquainted with the arrangements 
which were to be substituted for those pre- 
viously in force. Those changes have 
been carried into effect in a manner, as 
appears from the statement of the noble 
Karl, which has already involved a violation 
of good faith towards those unhappy men 
who are now in the penal establishments 
of this country; because the noble Ear! 
has told us there are upwards of 1,000 
men now in those penal establishments 
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who, under the regulations printed by the 
authority of Government and with the 
sanction of Parliament, and hung up in 
their cells, have a right, in consequence of 
their good conduct, to expect from this 
time to be relieved from penal labour, and 
who are still subject to the severe coercion 
which is inflicted upon them in those eg. 
tablishments. My Lords, I say that is ay 
announcement which I, for one, have heard 
with very great regret. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: The noble 
Earl is entirely under a mistake. There 
has been no decision come to on the sub. 
How does the noble Earl know, un. 
til it is decided, whether it will be neces. 
sary to come to Parliament or not? [| 
said no such thing. I said the matter 
was under consideration. The noble Bar 
already knows the difficulty of forcing con. 
victs upon the colonies; but I have only 
said that what is possible under the cir. 
cumstances will be done. I am admitting 
the principle of keeping faith with those 
men to the fullest extent that is practicable 
and consistent with equity and justice; 
and I say a proposition will be made on 
the subject, which I hope may prove satis- 
factory. As yet none has been decided 
upon, and, therefore, I can give the noble 
Earl no further answer than that we will 
endeavour to act upon a principle of fair- 
ness and justice towards those persons. 

Kart GREY: My Lords, if I have 
made a mistake, it is the noble Earl him- 
self who is answerable for it. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that I asked—‘‘ Am I 
to understand that those men are ultimately 
to be discharged in this country?” The 
noble Earl said, ‘* Yes, under certain con- 
ditions;’’ but, I say, if you have decided 
to discharge these men, under certain con- 
ditions, in this country—I do not deny the 
legal power you have under the Transpor- 
tation Act—you have taken upon your- 
selves virtually and substantially to abolish 
the punishment of transportation before 
you have taken taken the opinion of Par- 
liament upon the subject. The noble Earl 
said I was aware of the impossibility of 
forcing the colonies to receive convicts; 
but I will remind the noble Earl, that, ac- 
cording to the latest accounts from Van 
Diemen’s Land which have appeared in 
the public newspapers, and in the official 
papers on your Lordships’ table, the relue- 
tance to receive convicts up to the latest 
dates was, that when the last convict 
ship arrived there, such was the concourse 
of masters wanting to employ them, that 
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jt was actually necessary to employ a sen- 
tinel to keep order among them, and to 
have a ballot in order to decide the priority 
in which they should make their offers to 
those whom they wished to employ. 

Lorod CAMPBELL must say he had 
heard with the deepest regret, indeed with 
dismay, the intimation of the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, that transporta- 
tion substantially was no longer the punish- 
ment to be awarded to criminals. That was 
the purport of the intimation they had re- 
ceived that night. He was not in a situa- 
tion to discuss the question whether or not 
it was possible to continue the system of 
transportation. He rose only to express 
the grief and astonishment he felt at the 
result announced. It was not for him to 
say that we should insist upon the colonics 
receiving convicts against their inclination; 
but he should have thought the probability 
was that it would have been for the advan- 
tage of the colonists themselves to have 
received those men after the reformatory 
discipline they had received in this country 
after their conviction, and previous to their 
being expatriated. He could not sufii- 
ciently declare to their Lordships what the 
frightful effeets would be that would follow 
the sudden discharge of that number of 
convicts. The noble Earl had, in effect, 
intimated that in a short time there would 
be a thousand convicts set loose in this 
eountry. He (Lord Campbell) had no doubt 
if those men were sent to the colonies, 
after the punishment of the silent system, 
and after they had received religious instruc- 
tion, and the useful trades they had learnt 
at home since their conviction, that they 
would be speedily absorbed in the popula- 
tion, and become useful members of society; 
but what would be the consequence if they 
were discharged in this country ? Without 
the possibility of obtaining employment, 
they would speedily return to their former 
habits; our streets and highways would 
soon swarm with robbers; for there was 
not the slightest possibility of their being 
restored to society, so as to become useful 
members of it. A thousand convicts were 
to be set at liberty immediately, and they 
were, he presumed, to be speedily followed 
by another thousand. 
number of convicts now under sentence of 
transportation amounted to 20,000 at least. 
One thing was certain—that if the course 
hinted at by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) was to be pursued, they would 
have to increase the number of Criminal 
Judges. Ifa necessity had arisen for that 
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course on the part of the Government, it 
was a necessity that was to be deeply de- 
plored. Under the system now substan- 
tially abolished, there was a prospect of 
those men being reformed and restored to 
society; but the prospect now was that their 
reformation would be impeded, and that 
they would become the pests of the com- 
munity. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he confessed it was most essential that this 
question should engage the attention of the 
Government, and nobody was more glad 
than he was that his noble Friend (Earl 
Grey), though out of office, should continue 
to give his attention to this subject; yet it 
was one on which their Lordships ought to 
come to no hasty conclusion. It had been 
imputed to his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) that the Government had de- 
cided that transportation should be diseon- 
tinued ; but he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) did not understand that the Go- 
vernment had adopted any such princi- 
ple, and he, for one, clung, as he had 
done throughout the whole of his life, to 
the hope which had been entertained by 
many benevolent and philanthropic men in 
the last and present generation, that trans- 
portation might become the means by which 
at once the two great objects of legislation in 
regard to the trentment of criminals might 
be attained, namely, an adequate punish- 
ment for the commission of crime, and the 
reformation of the criminal. At the same 
time, their Lordships must be aware that 
the great wealth and prosperity of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, especially since the recent 
gold discoveries, had in a measure dis- 
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qualified them for the transportation of 
convicts, since they had ceased to be ob- 
| jects of fear and apprehension to criminals, 
but rather objects of attraction; while, as 
regarded that important point, their re- 
formation, perhaps there were no places in 
the world where that object was less likely 
to be obtained, owing to the temptations 
abounding, if not to the commission of 
crime, at least to irregular habits. When, 
therefore, their Lordships and the Govern- 
ment had to deal with that great change, 
and to deal with it under cireumstances of 
the greatest difficulty, was it wonderful 
‘that the Government should take some 
little time to consider before they made up 
their minds as to the course to be taken ? 
All he understood his noble Friend at the 
| head of the Government to say was, that 
| faith should be kept with the convicts, to 
| whom promises had been made by the miti- 
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gation of their punishment; but whether in 
this country or not, had not yet been deter- 
mined. He would venture to suggest for 
the consideration of Government that con- 
victs might be sent to the Falkland Islands 
or to Greenland. 

The Eart of DONOUGHMORE wish- 
ed to know whether the attention of the 
Government had been directed to the ne- 
cessity of providing additional accommoda- 
tion for convicts in this country in the event 
of transportation being discontinued ? 

The Eart of ABERDEEN was under- 
stood to reply in the affirmative. 

Lorp CAMPBELL trusted their Lord- 
ships would excuse him for setting the 
result of recent experience against the as- 
sertion of the noble Marquess, that trans- 
portation was no longer considered by the 
convicts as a punishment, because the colo- 
nies had become objects of attraction; for 
he would undertake to say, from his expe- 
rience on circuit, that when the sentence of 
transportation was pronounced, it appa- 
rently, and he believed really, made as 
deep an impression as ever on the convicts 
on whom it was pronounced. When sen- 
tence of transportation for ten or fifteen 
years was passed, the impression was as 
deep as ever upon the convicts, the families 
of the convicts, and the bystanders. Those 
amongst their Lordships who had been pre- 
sent in a criminal court when sentence 
of transportation was pronounced, must be 
aware that, although it was short of the 
sentence of death, it did produce a very deep 
impression, and that any sentence of im- 
prisonment to be suffered in this country, 
no matter how long, would not produce any 
effect at all equal to that. He would re- 
mind those Members of the Government 
who were considering the terms upon which 
the limitation was to be made, that in the 
neighbouring country of France, where 
they had taken every precaution, and where 
a surveillance that lasted for life was placed 
over the convict, when he was restored after 
twenty years passed in the travaux forcées, 
all the precautions were found to be inef- 
fectual. He was informed by a person of 
veracity that there was hardly an instance 
in which a person so sentenced had not re- 
turned again to the same course of life, 
and been, if possible, worse than ever. 

Lorp BERNERS rose only to say that 
he had intended to present a petition in 
reference to the subject of prison discipline, 
and to make some remarks on the subject; 
but in consequence of what had fallen 
from the noble Earl (the Earl of Aber- 


{LORDS} 
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deen) he should not consider it needful gt 
that moment to do so. The petition 
seemed to complain of the inefficiency 
of the system of discipline in force jp 
prisons. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE did not 
wish to say anything at present with re. 
gard to this country, nor to dispute what 
had fallen from the noble and learned Lord, 
anticipating and hoping that a full diseus. 
sion would be raised on the question in all 
its bearings, in connexion both with this 
country and the colonies, when, as re. 
garded the colonies, he would be prepared 
to express the conclusions at which he had 
arrived on this subject; but he wished to 
set his noble Friend (Earl Grey) right as 
to what he had stated relative to the latest 
accounts from Van Diemen’s Land before 
Parliament—meaning of course those that 
had been most recently printed. He was 
not quite certain of those being the most 
recent accounts from Van Diemen’s Land; 
but there had been laid upon the table of 
the House, or were now in the course of 
printing, papers which he thought would 
convince his noble Friend that as regarded 
Van Diemen’s Land, there was the very 
strongest opposition to any further num- 
ber of convicts being sent to that colony, 
He was sure that his noble Friend could 
not dispute that the strong remonstrance 
of the Legislative Assembly of that colony 
afforded a decided indication of the views 
of a large portion of the inhabitants of 
that colony; and he believed, also, that 
his noble Friend would find that the feel- 
ing had increased within the last twelve- 
month against any continuance of the sys- 
tem. He was aware that that able and 
excellent public officer the Governor of the 
colony, Sir William Denison, differed in 
opinion with the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the colony, and with Her Majesty’s 
Government, as to the propriety of abolish- 
ing transportation—at any rate as con- 
nected with that colony, and that it was 
desirable to continue it, as the colony 
would suffer from the discontinuance of it; 
but the feeling of the colonists, to which 
he was sure their Lordships would attend 
in a matter of this kind, was rapidly in- 
creasing against the continuance of this 
system. He did not think that his noble 
Friend had a right to argue so strongly 
with respect to the readiness to absorb 
those convicts within the colony when they 
arrived there; and he must say he thought 
that the circumstance referred to by the 
noble Earl was explainable on other and 
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| ments; and I shall rejoice if you shall find it 


he part of the colonists that the system possible to devise nicans by which, without giving 
the p : ' encouragement to crime, transportation to Van 


should be continued; and he could not help | Diemen’s Land may, at no distant period, be alto- 
thinking that the noble Earl must be aware | gether discontinued.” 
of the explanations that had been given on 
more than one occasion in reference to | He would not say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
what at first sight appeared to be some- | vernment had arranged all the details, but 
what at variance with their expression of | the system had been very carefully con- 
opinion. sidered, and they believed they did see 
The Eart of DERBY said, he had no} their way to the adoption of a system that 
doubt of what might be called the double | might preserve transportation as a second- 
feeling existing in Van Diemen’s Land; | ary punishment, and at the same time se- 
that was to say, that the feeling in Van | cure, at no distant period, that systematic 
Diemen’s Land of a portion of the popula- | transportation to Van Diemen’s Land 
tion, was against the receiving of convicts, | should be discontinued. He confessed 
and that upon the other, there was a desire that he thought Her Majesty’s Govern- 
among the masters to have the opportunity | ment had taken a hasty step when, with- 
of employing convict labour; but he must | out having made up their minds as to the 
say that he should have drawn a totally | course they would ultimately pursue, they 
different inference from the prevalence of | had at once discontinued transportation to 
these two convictions from that which had} Van Diemen’s Land; and announced the 
been arrived at by [er Majesty’s Govern- | decision to the persons who were entitled 
ment. The inference which he should | to claim the privilege of being transported 
have drawn would have been this, that it | under certain terms, before they had clear- 
would have been a perfectly legitimate way | ly seen their way as to their future course. 
of satisfying the general feeling in Van} He thought the course pursued by them 
Diemen’s Land if the Government had in-! was hasty, and might have been advan- 
timated that attention would early be di-| tageously superseded by intimating to the 
rected to that subject, with the expectation | colony their expectation of being able to 
that the system of transportation would be | discontinue transportation, so that a few 
discontinued, and, at the same time, the | years might have intervened to allow of 
two well-founded objections touched on by | sending out those with whom the Govern- 
the noble Earl—the breach of faith which | ment had entered into a compact, and who 
the Government had incurred with regard | might have been sent out without exciting 
to the convicts who were entitled, by the | the fears of the colonists, and have been 
engagement entered into with them, to be | absorbed in the colony without difficulty. 
transported, and the want of sufficient ac- The Duxe of NEWCASTLE submitted 
commodation to meet the sudden discontinu- | that it was quite as important that they 
ance of transportation—might have been} should keep good faith with the colonists, as 
overcome. Ile must beg to say that that | well as with the convicts; and undoubtedly 
was the course which Her Majesty’s late | there was a strong impression on the minds 
Government had intended to pursue on thie! of those who were connected with Van Die- 
subject of transportation, as would be seen | men’s Land that a promise had been made 
by the noble Duke on reference to the lan- | on the part of the Government that trans- 
guage used in Her Majesty’s Speech. The | portation to that colony should immediately 
late Government were certainly of opinion | cease. He had received remonstrances in 
that the longer continuance of transporta-| January last from persons connected with 
tion to Van Diemen’s Land should not be } the colony, stating they had heard that 
persevered in; but so far from desiring to | a ship had been chartered to send out con- 
discontinue transportation as a secondary | victs there; that the present Government 
punishment, which they thought it neces- | had committed a gross breach of faith, and 
sary to preserve as a secondary punish- | should be bound by the promises made by 
ment, the contrary was the fact; and so! the late Government. Ile inquired what 
anxious were they that no misapprehen- | those promises had been, and he found they 
sions of their sentiments should take place | did not bear out the anticipations of those 
on the subject, that the terms in which | gentlemen, because all that had been said 
they referred to it in the Queen’s Speech | on the part of the late Government was 
were couched in these cautious words :— | that no further transportation should take 
“ The system of secondary punishment has use- | place so soon as arrangements were made 
fully occupied the labours of successive Parlia-| in this country for the purpose. He had 
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On the contrary, the first settlers 


the late Government to send no more con- of this class that went to New South Wales 
victs to Van Diemen’s Land after the close 


of the year; and he thought that when 
they had determined not to send convicts 
to a colony reluctant to receive them, the 
sooner the system was put an end to the 


were attracted by the cheap labour of eon. 
victs, and there was no doubt that the 


‘same motives would now have led settlers 


better, particularly when it was found there | 
was no absolute impediment as regarded | 


the infliction of punishment in this coun- 
try. He would remind their Lordships that 


when they withdrew Van Diemen’s Land | 


from the category of convict colonies, there 
would only remain the small colony of 
Western Australia, to which, so far as 


the labour he had expected. 


Australia was concerned, any more con-| 


victs could be sent. 
grounds—political, economical, and, above 


On three important | 


and before all, upon moral grounds—it was | 


the bounden duty of the Government to 
send no more convicts to any portion of 


Australia, with the exception of the small | 


colony of Western Australia. 


‘now detained. 


Eart GREY had never meant to say that | 


there was not a strong feeling in Australia 


against the reception of more convicts, or | 
that it might not be proper, after making | 
due arrangement, to discontinue transpor- | 


tation to those colonies; but, at the same 
time, he must be permitted to observe that 
the feeling expressed against transportation 
to Van Diemen’s Land would appear to 
partake not a little of the character of 


what Mr. Carlyle, in his expressive lan- | 


guage, would calla ‘‘sham.’’ One of the 
first things to which the members of the 
anti-convict league bound themselves was 
to employ no more convict labour; but, if 
he had not been misinformed by private let- 
ters he had seen from that colony, amongst 
tne most clamorous for convict servants were 


to be found gentlemen who had signed this | 


anti-convict paper. He could not, there- 
fore, believe that the feeling was so strong 


had been represented, and that the feeling, 


to Van Diemen’s Land; indeed, he might 
mention that he had heard of ‘one ease 
of a capitalist who had intended to emi. 
grate to Van Diemen’s Land this year, 
but who had altered his intention because 
he was led to believe that, by putting an 
end to transportation, he could not obtain 
At the same 
time he did not object to the discontinu. 
ance of transportation to Van Diemen’s 
Land, provided it was not effected so pre. 
cipitately, and with so little preparation, 
as to compel them to act with injustice to- 
wards the unhappy men now under punish. 
ment at home, who had a right to expect 
to be relieved from the severe discipline of 
the penal establishments where they were 
By incurring some addi- 
tional expenditure, he believed that if a 
little time were taken for the purpose, 
means might be found of providing else- 
where for the convicts, who, under the 
former arrangement, would have been sent 
to Van Diemen’s Land. They might then 
discontinue transportation to Van Diemen’s 
Land; and he believed the effect that it 
would have upon the prosperity of the eo- 
lony would be a most useful lesson to the 
persons who had taken up this ery without 
reflection. His complaint against the Go- 
vernment was, that they had not taken time 
to consider what they were to do, but had 
ceased to sent out convicts to the colony, 
which was a practical discontinuance of 
transportation, and might lead to very seri- 
ous consequences. The noble Duke had said 
he was prepared to show that, for political, 
moral, and economical considerations, it 


_was desirable that transportation to the 
and so earnest in Van Diemen’s Land as | 


such as it was, which really existed, he be- | 


lieved to be, in a great degree, the echo of 
the foolish language that had been used in 
this country. 
country who had been in the habit of tell- 
ing the people of Van Diemen’s Land that 
the reason why emigrants did not go to 
that island was, that, as a penal colony, it 
was considered inferior to other colonies. 
This language had produced a great effect 
in Van Diemen’s Land, though nothing 


There were persons in this | 


could be more unfounded than the notion | 
that transportation prevented the emigra-/ convict labour, and by the expenditure of 


tion to a colony of settlers of the higher 


The Duke of Newcastle 


| 


Australian Colonies should cease. He did 
not know what the arguments of the noble 
Duke would be; but this fact still remained 
unshaken, that those Australian Colonies 
had been created altogether by transporta- 
tion, because there was not a free person 
there whose presence was not to be traced 
ultimately to the system of transportation. 
It was by sending convicts that free set- 
tlers were first attracted there; and the 
funds by which the conveyance of emi- 
grants had of late years been conveyed 
there, had all been derived, directly or in- 
directly, from the wealth first created by 


this country on account of convicts. When 
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the moral effects of transportation were | Lord Chief Justice, that although there 

ken of, it ought also to be borne in mind | were reasons to be urged against trans- 
that it was an undeniable fact that, of the | portation, yet that when it could be car- 
eonvicts seut to that colony, ninety-nine | ried out it was of essential advantage to 
out of every hundred, or, at least, some | this country, was a most humane punish- 
large percentage, became so far reformed | ment to the criminal, and was, besides, 
that in future they supported themselves | beneficial to the colony. But it was not 
by honest industry, instead of reverting to | possible to force convicts upon an unwilling 
crime. On the contrary, in this country | colony, and considerable excitement hav- 
the Lord Chief Justice, and other authori- |ing been created, and a breach of faith 
ties on the subject, all the Judges and | having been imputed to the Government, 
police magistrates without exception, con- | it was wiser at once to put an end to send- 
curred in saying that in general the dis-|ing them out than to keep up ill-will in 
charged convicts, however apparently re- | the colony by sending a few who might be 
formed they might be, reverted to crime. | left upon the hands of the Government at 
In Australia the holders of tickets of leave | home. He could not help thinking that 
might be dispersed over a vast tract of | his noble and learned Friend (Lord Camp- 
country, and in that way they were pre- | bell), when he spoke of the impression pro- 

red for the complete and entire freedom | duced by the sentence of transportation, 
which they might ultimately attain. It/did not earry his views far enough into 
was impossible in this country to place con- | the other bearings of the question; and he 
viets under restrictions that were analogous | feared he was thinking more of the present 
to those that applied to tickets of leave, | impression on the convict than of the ulti- 
because when they turned a man out of | mate consequences to the public, when he 
prison here he had but one resource; he | spoke of the desirableness of sending out 
might go to London next day, and to the | conviets to the Falkland Islands and Green- 
old flash houses he was accustomed to | land, because, if the convict, at the end of 
frequent, and human nature being what it | his term of imprisonment, could find no- 
was he could not resist temptation. He! thing to do, and came back to this coun- 
looked upon the course that had been taken | try, he might as well be imprisoned here 





by the Government with extreme apprehen- at first. 


sion as to what the result might be on the! The Ear. of DERBY, after what had 
peace of the country if men were to be let | fallen from the noble Earl, wished to put 
loose for whose good conduct they could have | a question to the noble Duke opposite, and 
noseeurity. Thenoble Earl had told them | could hardly have a doubt as to the answer 
that there were about 1,000 who were to} he should reeeive. The noble Earl had 
be turned loose on society almost imme- | referred to two laws that had been passed 
diately, and if he was not mistaken, the by the Legislatures of Victoria and South 
whole number could not be less than from Australia; and if such laws had been pass- 
three to four thousand a year; he could ed, he begged to ask the noble Duke if 
not, therefore, but look with extreme ap-| they had been allowed or disallowed by 
prehension to what the consequences must | Her Majesty’s Government ? 
be after the lapse of a few years. | The Duxe of NEWCASTLE begged to 
Eart GRANVILLE said, that whether | say, in reply, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
it was true or not that the feeling of the | ment could not approve of measures which 
Australian colonies against transportation | contained provisions that were at variance 
wasa “sham,’’ the noble Earl would not | with the Imperial law, and would make 
deny that Parliament was bound to accept, | null and void the prerogative of the Crown, 
as the opinion of the colonies, the opinions | and that therefore they would be disallow- 
expressed by the Legislative Assemblies. | ed. The noble Earl (Earl Grey) had said 
Every Australian Legislature had agreed | that something like 4,000 or 5,000 per- 
in protesting against the continuance of | sons would be thrown on the country yearly 
transportation; indeed, to so great a length | if transportation should cease altogether; 
had the feeling carried them, that two of | but his noble Friend was arguing on an 
them, Victoria and South Australia, had | unfounded supposition. The number which, 
lately passed a law that if any convict were | during the last year, had been actually 
found in those colonies who had not ful-|sent to Australia to be absorbed in the 
filled his term of punishment, he was to be | free population of that country did not 
imprisoned until he was sent out of the/ amount to 2,000. The great majority of 
eolony. The Government agreed with the | those on whom sentence of transportation 
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was passed were not sent out of the coun- 
try; and out of the number sent to Ber- 
muda and Gibraltar, many were returning 
to this country instead of going to Aus- 
tralia. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 28, 1853. 


Minutes.] Pubic Birts.—1° Municipal Cor- 
porations Act Amendment ; Sales of Bullion. 
8° County Elections Polls (Scotland). 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
AND THE ESTATES COMMITTEE. 
Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he 
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‘the enfranchisement of property in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; 
and what were the reasons for refusing jp 
cases where they had thought it right to 
| refuse such information ? 
| Mr. GOULBURN said, the proceed. 
lings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
| were regulated by two separate Acts of 
| Parliament —one applying to them as 
| Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the other 
' to some of their body as the Estates Com. 
| missioners. The law referring to the Ee. 
| elesiastical Commissioners required them 
to state in their Report certain special 
| things, namely, the schemes they submit. 
ted from time to time to Her Majesty in 
| Council, and a statement of their accounts 
‘in full. This was all the Act required 


wished to put a question to the right hon. | from them; but with regard to the Estates 
Gentleman the Member for the University | Commissioners the Act required a different 
of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) upon a/ course. Their Report would be laid upon 
matter concerning these two bodies, of | the table immediately, in compliance with 
which he-was a member. By the 14 & 15 | the directions of the Act; and if the Com- 
Vict., ec. 104, power was given to inde- | missioners had not thought it their duty to 
pendent ecclesiastical bedies to enfranchise | take upon themsclves the introduction of 
property with the consent of the Estates | extraneous matters, he thought the House 
Commissioners; and it was provided in| would excuse them. To adhere implicitly 
case of enfranchisement, or in case of re-| to the Act of Parliament was the only 
fusing it, that the schedule notice should be | course the Commissioners could take. 

laid upon the table of the House, Inthe} Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he 


course of the discussion upon the Bill, it; would then give notice that he should 
was proposed that an order to the same} move for returns connected with the sub- 


effect should be given with regard to pro- 
perty held in the hands of the Ecclesiasti- 


cal Commissioners themselves; but it was | 
not pressed for two reasons. It was stated, | 


first, by the Solicitor General of the day, 
that no doubt the Estates Commissioners, 
having directions to report upon property 
in which they had only an indirect interest 
would certainly report upon property in 


which they had the entire interest, such as | 


that which had lapsed into their own hands; 
and, secondly, that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had already laid upon the table 


a rule, stating that they would report upon | 


all matters where enfranchisements were 
granted. That rule had not been recalled 
or substituted by any later rule. It ap- 
peared that upon all questions of property 
in which they had merely the indirect in- 
terest of giving their sanction to enfran- 
chisements by corporate bodies, the Order 
of the House had been followed, and due 
notice given in the return; but no notice 
was given in all cases of property in which 
they had a large and direct interest. The 
question, then, he had to put to the right 
hon. Gentleman was, whether infermation 
was given te the House in all cases as to 


| ject. 


THE TOBACCO LICENCE DUTIES. 
| Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to puta 
| question to my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as to a part of 
; the financial scheme of the Government, 
| which has had the effeet of creating much 
| dissatisfaction among dealers in tobacco, 
which I think it is quite possible the answer 
of my right hon. Friend may remove. The 
question is this, whether he is prepared to 
modify in any manner the system of exeise 
regulations which he proposes to apply tothis 
| class of tradesmen, which they complain of 
| as an act of injustice, as an increased house 
tax. If that is the ease, I wish to ask my 
‘right hon. Friend also whether he will 
have the goodness to give publicity to the 
alterations he proposes in time for them to 
be fairly considered by the trade ? 

The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I am much obliged to my right 
hon, Friend for enabling me to state im 
this House what I have already announced 
to various persons in different parts of the 
country. I am very sensible that the 
scale of licences proposed, if it were ap- 
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roved by the House, would operate with 

eat severity, but a severity not intended 
on the part of the Government; and I 
readily give a pledge that the scale shall 
be reconsidered and reprinted, to enable all 
the parties interested to consider it. 

Sin FITZROY KELLY: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether his re- 
consideration will extend to the proposed 
licence for maltsters ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The reconsideration of which I 
have spoken will apply—I do not say 
oqually in all cases—to the entire scale. 


THE INCOME AND PROPERTY TAX. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he was 
prepared to allow the same deductions for 
insurance and repairs in house property in 
the valuation of income tax as are allowed 
in the case of poor-rate; also, whether he 
intended to assess the profits of the occu- 
piers of land in Scotland at the same rate 
as those in England ? 


The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
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QUER said, it was not intended on the} 
part of the Government, to assimilate the | 
assessment of house property for the pur- | 
pose of the income tax to the assessment | 
for the purpose of the poor-rate; and it | 
was intended to assess the profits of the | 
oceupiers of land in Scotland at the same 
proportionate rate as they had been here- | 
tofore assessed. 

Mr. VANSITTART complained that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not answer- | 
ed his question. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he supposed the hon. Gen- 
tleman to refer to the assessment of land | 
in Seotland and England. He would, 
therefore, say it was intended to continue 
the rate of assessment with regard to the 
occupation of land in Scotland and in! 
~— which had been enacted hereto- 
ore, . 


DUTY ON SUCCESSIONS. 
Mr. BRIGHT asked whether property 
in the possession of corporate bodies was 
to be subject to the duty on successions ? 





_ The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman would | 
see that his Resolution in Committee of | 
W ays and Means referred simply to certain | 
duties to be granted to Her Majesty on | 
successions to property in consequence of | 
the death of any person, and that the terms, 
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therefore, did not apply to corporate pro- 
perty. It would, however, be for the Go- 
vernment to submit to the House a pro- 
posal with regard to corporate property; 
but as regarded the details of that measure, 
he anticipated that the hon. Gentleman 
would not press for them now. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he was perfectly 
satisfied with that answer, as it promised 
due consideration of the subject; and would 
proceed to repeat a recent question as to 
the wages of manufacturing operatives, 
namely, whether there would be included 
in the aggregate subject to income tax, 
the wages of the wife and family, as well 
as of the husband and father ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was quite aware that there 
must be considerable anxiety on these sub- 


jeets; but hoped that any answer he might 


make previously to the introduction of his 
Bill—which, of course, would be the final 
and authoritative exposition of the Govern- 
ment views—would be received with a 
certain indulgence. With regard to the 
question whether the earnings of an entire 
family would be added together, and so 
subjected to income tax, he replied that 
as man and wife were one in law, that 
principle would be considered to hold with 
regard to the income tax; but it was not 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
pose that the earnings of the children 
should constitute any part of the sum 
taxed. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—TIE BUDGET. 

House in Committee of Ways and Means; 
Mr. Bouverie in the Chair. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the proposed Resolution.”’ 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I think I observed, 
in the remarks with which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer opened the subject in his very remark- 
able—I may say very marvellous—speech, 
that he spoke with some degree of emotion, 
and I thought even pathos, as to the way 
in which this House had been spending 
the anticipated surplus of the revenue. I 
thought it came from him in a tone that 
seemed rather to invite the attention of 
this House to that part of his financial 
statement; and I really do not know that 
I have any other motive for intruding my- 
self thus early, except that, at this mo- 
ment, when taking a full view of our assets 
and liabilities, we present ourselves before 
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the public very much as their trustees, and 
we are bound to look at what has been 
done, as well as what may be done, for those 
who have confided their interests to our 
care, and it therefore strikes me as being 
a very proper time to give our attention, 
among other matters, to the way in which 
that amount of surplus has been disposed 
of. I promise the House that I am not 
going to make a peace oration. I do not 
blame this Government, or the last, for 
what they did in the way of expenditure, 
but I blame many parties out of the Ifouse 
for having rendered it almost necessary 
that such an expenditure should have been 
incurred; nay, I will even go farther, and 
cordially thank the noble Lord at the head 
of the present Government that he did not 
take the opportunity many silly people, 
and some not over-honest people, gave 
him of increasing enormously the expendi- 
ture of the country. 
in saying—in admitting—that if his Lord- 
ship at the end of last Session had pro- 
posed an addition of 20,000 men to the 
Army, and of 10,000 men to the Navy, the 
proposal would have been received with 


Financial 


acclamation; and we poor Peace people, if | away the surplus income ? 
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I have no hesitation | 
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now in hand to provide for the remissions 
and changes which come into operation 
under the present proposals; and therefore 
the hon. Gentleman who says this is to 
ruin the aristocracy must not charge the 
Manchester school with the responsibility 
of that expenditure, for whatever blame 
other parties may incur, I take none in the 
matter. Let it not be said that I come 
here to tell you to spend nothing for your 
armaments. Nobody who is honest can 
say that. Many years ago I, in this House, 
proposed myself that a sum of 10,000,000). 
should be applied for our armaments, 
What I now complain of is, the progressive 
inerease from 15,555,000I., the expendi. 
ture in 1851, to 17,400,000I., the expen. 
diture in 1853. Had this enormous sum 
not been thus expended, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might have had it now at 
his disposal, and might have effected with 
it those remissions which he proposes to 
make. Would not this have been a very 
enviable position for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was it not natural that the 
| right hon. Gentleman should speak in pa 
‘thetic terms of the House having voted 
The most la- 





we had escaped martyrdom, should hardly | mentable part of the matter is this, that 
have escaped being pumped upon, if we | although there was a very great panic 


had ventured to raise a murmur of objee-| about the French invasion a few months 
tion. Now, is it not a matter of sincere | ago, yet now there is not a rational being 
regret, almost of reproach, that we have | who will say that he is under any appre 
permitted ourselves to be led away so as! hension of an invasion. Not only do I find 
to ineur this great and permanent increase | nobody who believes there will be a French 
to our establishment ? How, then, do we | invasion, but I cannot find anybody who 
stand? [ merely speak of our military | will admit that he ever had any fears on 
and naval expenditure, and will not go|the subject. But the mischief has been 
back now to 1835. I only go two years! done, the addition has been made to our 
back—to 1851. Since 1851 we have added | establishments; and the public, who is the 
to the expenditure for our naval and mili- | party to blame in the matter, will find, that 
tary establishments, including militia, com- | having made this addition of 1,500,0004. or 
missariat, and other outgoings of the same | 1,800,0000. to our establishment, you can- 
— rg no ane a hog Ry grag og | a —< —_— we —_ be 
nis expenditure, 19,000, - Im 1odol,| but those who, like my hon. rien 
was 16,431 ,0000. in 1852, and 17,400,000. | Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), having 
- a ae . —_ to bine the | — —— — work of ae 
attention of the House to—and particulariy | know how difficult it is to reduce expendi- 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick. | ture when once you have increased it, You 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), who said the Man-| cannot reduce it in a day. You have 
chester school were going to ruin the| probably laid out your money in the eon- 
aristocracy—is this, that if you had made| struction of works, which you must keep 


no such increase since 1851 you would 
have had a surplus large enough now to 
cover all these remissions of taxes con- 
templated this year without the necessity 
of one farthing additional taxation. 

If you had had this amount of money 
left in your coffers, instead of having it 
wasted as you have, it would have been 


Mr. Cobden 


up by an annual charge; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that this generation 
will not live to see the whole expense die 
out which has been caused by the additions 
made to our establishments within the last 
two years. Now just to show how we 
find ourselves obstructed in our efforts at 
fiscal reform by these establishments, 1 
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will turn to other items in the Budgets 
since 1851, and state all that comes under 
the head of civil expenditure, including the 
debt and every thing else except military 
and naval expenditure, and you will then 
see how little has been the increase. In 
1851 the expense other than military and 
naval was 34,692,000/.; in 1852, the 
amount was 34,732,0001.; in 1853, it was 
34,783,000/. so that the whole increase of 
our expenditure, except that occasioned by 
our military and naval departments, has 
been only about 80,0007. on an amount of 
nearly 35,000,0001.; whilst the increase for 
the Army and Navy, on an expenditure of 
15,000,000/. has been 1,875,000. Now 
I think it will not be said by any one that 
this is an indifferent view of the question 
—that you must grapple with the expense 
of our naval and military establishments if 
you would enable the Minister to effect 
such modifications in the tariff as are in- 
evitable, without constantly secking for an 
increase of direct taxation. I trust the Com- 
mittee will acknowledge that these remis- 
sions of taxation are inevitable. You may 
arrive at them by savings, by the growth 
of your surplus revenue, by retrenchment, 
by increased revenue, the product of the 
increasing prosperity of the country; but 


assuredly, if you eat up the surplus by 
constant additions to our military establish- 
ments, you must perforce have a fund 
necessary for this remission of taxation by 
increased direct burdens upon property 


and income. And I care not whoever 
may be in power, whether the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may have the 
handling of the figures, they will be inevit- 
ably driven to a policy which shall aim at 
reductions in the Excise and Customs 
duties, even at the expense of direct taxa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli), for example, proposed a par- 
tial remission of the malt tax, thus dealing 
with indirect taxation, and proposed to put 
on an increased house tax, which is a 
direct tax. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to lay a legacy tax on 
real estate, with the view of effecting large 
remissions of indirect taxation. The late 
Government fell solely in their attempt to 
find a substitute for the deficiency to be 
ereated by the remission of the malt tax, 
and they might have been in power now 
but for that insuperable obstacle. If the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer is in 
danger at this moment, it is only on ac- 
count of the difficulty of finding a direct 
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tax which will enable him to make the 
necessary remissions. I wish Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House to consider that 
we are now come to a time when, if you 
will be extravagant, you must be extrava- 
gant at the expense of property and not 
at the expense of consumption. The re- 
mission of indirect taxation must go on. 
It is not merely the interest of humanity 
—but that has something to do with it— 
but you cannot, in these days, when every 
one at least professes to have an interest 
and regard for the poor, levy a larger 
amount than is levied in other countries 
upon articles which are consumed by the 
great majority of the population. And 
there is another reason why you must 
diminish the amount of taxation, and that 
is because you find that the peace and 
prosperity of the country depend upon the 
constantly increasing employment of the 
masses of the people, and you cannot se- 
cure that employment except by rapidly re- 
moving the impediments which stand in the 
way of industry, and that will grow greater 
in proportion as our commerce and our , 
population increase. Take, for instance, 
the case of the Customs regulations. A 
great and I think a just alarm has been 
felt by our merchants on account of the 
obstacles presented to commerce by the 
Customs regulations. Those regulations 
were bad enough when you had to deal 
with only 30,000,0007. or 40,000,0001. of 
exports and imports, but they are grievous 
and insupportable in dealing with an import 
of 70,000,0002. or 80,000,000/. But that 
is not all. The velocity of transactions of 
all kinds has increased—steam vessels are 
taking the place of sailing vessels, and a 
voyage to America, which formerly occu- 
pied from thirty to forty days, is now per- 
formed inten ortwelve. If you are econo- 
mising time on the voyage, will not the 
grievance be greater than ever if our mer- 
chants are subjected to the same delays 
and impediments at the Custom House 
as those to which they were heretofore sub- 
jected. These barriers must ultimately 
give away. Buthow? You cannot alter 
your tariff so as to allow free goeds to 
come in without rigid examination, unless 
by a total revolution in your fiscal system, 
so far as regards import duties. You can- 
not allow bales of cotton to be landed in 
Liverpool without thrusting a wire through 
them in order to ascertain that they are 
not converted into bales of tobacco. If 
you retain a duty of 3s. a pound on to- 
bacco, and allow bales to come in without 
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search, they will soon be converted into 
packages of tobacco. But you could not 
effect any change in that respect except by 
reducing the duty on tobacco to 3d. or 6d. 
per pound. You must reduce it to that 
extent, or you will fail altogether. I hope 
there would not be such an increase of 
smoking as to enable the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer to obtain as large a revenue at | 


3d. per pound as he does at 3s. That 
would be a losss of some 2,000,000/. or 
3,000,0007. annually at the least. And 
how would that have to be made up? 


Why, by direct taxation. And that is the | 
ease with respect to other articles. You | 


must make up your minds that you will 
have to make constant remissions. As 
was stated last year by the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) every year since 1842 had witnessed 
the constant remission of these indirect 
taxes. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not propose anything of that sort him- 
self; but there was a self-acting process in 
the sugar duties which was effecting that 
change even last year. The reduction of 
indirect taxation must go on, and the ques- 
tion is, how are the means to be raised to 
earry that object into effect. I come now 


to the practical question before us. There 


is virtually a deficiency; because I look 
on the remission of taxation as inevitable. 
Although the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has a surplus 
of 500,0007. or 600,000/., he was obliged 
to lay on fresh taxes in order to meet the 
inevitable demand for remission. Then 
how are we to meet that which is a defi- 
cit? The right hon. Gentleman has pro- 
posed the continuance of the income and 
property tax. Ie has proposed it, with 
arguments very elaborate, very able, and 
I might say, very subtle. But to my mind, 
(that part of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman in which he dealt with the in- 
/come tax was tlic least satisfactory. It 
was the most declamatory, and appeared 
to me, as all such appeals do, to be the 
least conclusive. He began by alluding to 
Mr. Pitt, and stated that this tax having 
served our purposes during the war, ought 
not to be used in a time of peace. But 
surely it is now time to have done with such 
an argument as this? Is there not this 
answer to it, that other taxes also did their 
work during the war? The Customs and 
Excise duties did their work during the 
war, and it would be just as reasonable to 
say that we ought to put the “giant’’ Cus- 
toms by, and allow him to repose until an- 
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| other war breaks out; but no one proposes 
/such a measure as that. And why not? 
_Is there anything intrinsically worse in the 
income tax than in the taxes on tea and on 
/wine? In what way is it worse? Does 
it give rise to greater oppression in its in. 
cidence? See how large a portion of the | 
‘income of a poor man with a family js 
spent on the half ounces of tea that he is 
under the necessity of purchasing. What 
is paid for the duty on that tea? The 
same duty is paid on his tea, which you can 
purchase in the bonded warehouse at 103d, 
per lb., as on the finest flavoured pekoe or 
gunpowder which costs 5s. or 6s.; can you 
| show anything in the income tax more un- 
equal in its operation than that? Take, 
again, the case of the wine duties. The 
gentleman’s bottle of Lafitte, which might 
cost him 5s. in the cellar of the grower, 
paid precisely the same duty as Vin ordi. 
naire, which might be bought by a poor 
man in the south of France for twopence. 
Is there anything more unequal or unjust 
in the income tax than that? I might go 
through the whole list of taxes, and al- 
though you would not find the same in- 
equalities in all cases, yet let it be borne 
in mind that when you levy a tax on con- 
sumable articles of everyday comfort, you 
may be sure the mass of the people pay a 
far larger sum in proportion to their incomes | 
than is paid by the rich. Where, then, are” 
you to make exceptions for the income tax 
| ascompared with the other great taxes which 
served Mr. Pitt so usefully during the war! 
Is it that it offends more against the laws 
of political economy in taking a greater 
portion from the pockets of the people, than 
arrives at its destination in the Exchequer ? 
No. I maintain that you may always 
collect direct taxes cheaper than indirect 
taxes. Does it offend against the laws of 
political economy, that it obstructs com- 
merce, that it impedes industry more than 
an indirect tax? On the contrary, how- 
ever oppressive it may be, I never heard it 
said that the income tax interferes with 
the progress of industry, or impedes com- 
merce in any way whatever. Well, then, 
is it demoralising—does it produce greater 
evil by demoralising our traders? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has said a great deal about 
self-assessment. But I would ask him 
does not the levying of the Excise duties 
produce more demoralisation than any di- 
rect tax? Take, for instance, the ease of 
the tobacco trade. I remember being 10 
the Chamber of Commerce in Manchester 
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when a deputation from the dealers in to- 
bacco and snuff waited on us in order to 
expose the adulteration carried on in their 
trade, and to induce the Chamber of Com- 
merce to interfere for the purpose of effect- 
ing an alteration of the duties. The gen- 
tlenen who were the largest dealers and 
manufacturers said to us most frankly, 
after exposing all the different articles 
with which tobaceo was coloured and adul- 
terated, such as the beard from malt, peat 
moss, and things of that kind, ‘* There is 
not a man in this neighbourhood who car- 
ries on the tobacco and snuff trade without 
illegal adulteration except Mr. Read’”’—a 
gentleman who was then present, but who 
has since left the trade, and who, although 
not Iess than forty years of age, went to 
Cambridge, and is now in holy orders. 
Now, can you find anything worse in the 
income tax than in the ease I have pointed 
out? I would remark also on the amount 
of criminality arising out of these taxes. 
Let any man go into any one of our mari- 
time counties—let him inquire of the 
chairman of quarter-sessions—let him go 
to the gaol at Winchester, or the gaol in 
any of the counties on the south coast, and 
inquire the number of commitments for 


smuggling, and how many children have | 


been left destitute by their parents being 
obliged to quit the country on account of 
smuggling; and then let him say whether 
there is anything more demoralising in the 
income tax assessment than in the system 
of Customs duties. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded to the system of self-assess- 
ment as offering temptations to fraud, which 
are in many cases irresistible. Now, I 
would suggest whether that evil might not 
be remedied. I do not see why any man 
should be ealled upon to assess himself at 
all. In America, where direct taxation is 
levied to a considerable extent, nobody is re- 
quired to make an assessment for himself. 
The taxpayers elect assessors, experienced, 
able, discreet men, of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, who assess the value of the 
various properties. No complaint is made 
against the system. Why should you not 
adopt that system in England? Why, for 
instance, in Manchester should not the tax- 
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would not expose a man to the temptation 
of committing a fraud, by stating his pro- 
fits or his property below the actual amount. 
There is another thing also to be considered. 
Many persons would have less aversion to 
their assessments being made known by 
others—that is to say, there is less aversion 
to the exposure of property when it is only 
known to be the assessment of others, than 
when it is known to be their own valuation. 
When I was in Boston I had the assess- 
ment book in my hand, and I found that it 
contained a printed list of the assessment 
of everybody in Boston—Mr. Abbot Law- 
rence, for example, as figuring away with 
700,000 or 800,000 dollars of personal, 
and a similar amount of real property. 
I did not find that there was any feeling of 
opposition to such a system; and after two 
or three years of such assessment you get 
a better notion of a man’s income than you 
frequently do from his own return. People 
look at the changes going on in his estab- 
lishment—they see the evidence of his 
prosperity, or the reverse, and as a rule 
will generally estimate at pretty nearly its 
true amount the value of their neighbour’s 
property. I trust the Chancellor of the 
Exehequer will take this point into con- 
sideration, for I certainly think it deserves 
his attention, and I trust that it will not 
be overlooked by the public at large. The 
right hon.Gentleman has stated that he can- 
not agree to any modification of the income 
tax. Now, there was one fallacy, I think, 
running through the whole of his argument 
on that subject, which I should have thought 


could have hardly escaped so acute a logi- 
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It all amounted to this: “If you 
show me that you can at all diminish the 
evil, Ill show you there are evils still left 
behind; and, therefore, I will not allow you 
to touch the tax.” I see nothing in the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
which is not to be reduced to that. Now, 
can any one doubt that if you put trade 
and professions at 53d., and real property 
at 7d., you would not, to some extent, 
diminish the injustice which, I understand, 
he himself admits. It is true you might 
deal with terminable annuities afterwards ; 
it is true when you come to deal with ter- 


payers clect local assessors, and why should | mivable annuities and life interests, the 
not they be authorised to assess the incomes | actuaries would bring before you an arith- 


of their neighbours ? 


Then, having made | metieal puzzle which would not work in 


that assessment, if a party choose to take | practice, however beautiful it might look 


an oath that he is surcharged, or will pro- | on paper. 


But the right hon. Gentleman 


duce his books, there will be the same! has not told us that we might not do some 


Means of redress as in America. 


And | good by mitigating, at least, the evil which 


there would be this advantage, that yon | be admits to exist. I have no hesitation 
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in admitting, as the result of my experience 
in the Committee, that there are greater 
difficulties in the ‘question than I expected 
to find. Ten years ago, I expressed myself 
with great vehemence and confidence as to 
the practicability of getting all we wanted; 
but I have not found myself confirmed 
in my views; and, I believe, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr. J. L. Ricardo), also found himself 
rather disappointed at the issue of the 
Committee’s inquiries. But, after all, 
I do not think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has shown good grounds for doing 
nothing. If you are not to do anything 
until you arrive at perfection, you will, 
I fear, put an end to all sublunary af- 
fairs. Perhaps the course which I am 
about to take on the present occasion, may, 
like that of other hon. Members, require 
some explanation. In the year 1842, [ 
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resisted the attempt of Sir Robert Peel to 
impose an income tax on the country. [| 
said, ‘‘ You are maintaining a monopoly in 
corn—you refuse to deal with the sugar | 
duties— you are destroying the revenue, 
and want me to consent to an income tax.” 
If placed in the same situation to-morrow, 
I would again pursue the same course. In | 


the year 1848, on the Motion of Mr. Hors-| 
man, I voted for a modification of the tax. | 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer) and his (ol. 
leagues have earned for themselves, ] 
think, great honour for their straightfor. 
ward and resolute conduct in grappling with 
a question which defeated Mr. Pitt in the 
plenitude of his power, and with which no 
one has ever since dared to meddle] 
mean the legacy duty. I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) was 
disposed to recommend that the question 
should be dealt with. I am sure it will 
have to be dealt with by somebody; and 
I must say, that, looking at the income 
tax, coupled with the legacy duty—taking 
them together, viewing them as the key. 
stone of the arch of this Budget—I take 
them both, and I take them with both 
hands. I feel as strongly as any man 
in this House the case of professional 
men; but I have not found in the north 
of England any very active opposition to 
the equal rate of duty upon all classes, 
I believe there is a stronger feeling of re- 
sistance against the inquisitorial character 
of the tax amongst mercantile men and 
trading capitalists, than against its in- 
equality or its unjust assessment. I am 
only speaking of Lancashire and York- 
shire, with which I am directly connected 
—and I do not wish it to be thought that 
there is not amongst traders and profes- 


But I voted against the Motion of the hon. | sional men elsewhere a strong feeling rela- 


Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), to limit! tive to the tax. In Lancashire and York- 
the tax to one year, and on these grounds: | shire there is an impression in the minds 
“You unite with Gentlemen who do not | of the manufacturing population that the 
wish to modify the tax, but to abolish it, | surplus gained by the income tax tends to 


it.”’ My hon. Friend carried his measure, 

and I cannot see that any harm has come | 
out of the Committee; and I think the| 
course taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) and his Colleagues 
showed that he had a sincere and bond fide 
intention of dealing with the question. ae 
one can say that in 1851 they were not 

actuated by the best possible motives, see- 
ing that in 1852 they attempted to carry 
out their plans. Having taken that course 
with regard to the income tax in times past, 
I have it presented again without modifica- 
tion, and by a Government which I believe 
will stand or fall by their declaration that | 
they will not agree to any modification. | 
At the same time I have presented to me | 


when I wish to preserve it, and not to lose | the extension of commerce and the freeing 


of industry, and affords them consequently 
some kind of compensation in that respect. 
They believe it to be such a benefit to 


| commerce that they submit to the income 


tax without murmuring, partly from feeling 
that it is inevitable, and partly from a belief 
that they are benefited in their commercial 
operations. It will not, I think, benefit 
the professional man or the small trader in 
rural districts; but the legacy duty upon 
real property—although I should wish to 
view that question per se, and not as & 
compensation, though we are made up of 


checks and compensations in this country 


—will be some compensation to the profes- 
sional and trading community, and will 
somewhat tend to reconcile them to the 


another portion of the Budget, which I | tax in its present form. I think the right 
believe not only goes far to redress the| hon. Gentleman has acted quite wisely in 


inequalities which existed in the old income 
tax, but which I consider a bold and honest | 
ee teen and, whatever be the fate of this 


| including incomes of 1002. As an advocate 


of direct taxation, I would, as an abstract 


| principle, levy it upon everybody where the 


udget, the right hon. Gentleman (the | tax could be collected with a profit. Iam 
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assuming that no othef tax existed. But] perfect equality between the two countries, 
when you have laid so much taxation on | and every tax paid by this country must be 
the working people in an indirect way—| paid by Ireland. I do not want to lay 
when they pay more than the upper classes | heavy burdens on either the English or 
jn proportion to their means—you are un- | the Irish people. If I had my will they 
der this necessity, you must endeavour to| should both pay less taxes; but you can 
compensate them by levying a direct tax | have no safety for the proper working of 
upon the property of those who are richer | the Legislature if you have amongst you 
and above them in station, and who do not | Members for one part of the Kingdom 
pay as much in proportion in indirect taxes | which pays less taxes than the other parts 
as they ought to pay. I do not propose | of the Kingdom. I have noticed the work- 
that the income tax should be levied on all | ing of this system for a long time, and I 
wages; and I think the right hon. Gentle- | will tell hon. Gentlemen from Ireland one 
man has acted wisely in drawing the line | of the symptoms which I have observed 
at 1007. I have said previously that the | arising from that discrepancy of taxation. 
working people pay a large amount of in- I have seen Gentlemen take very little in- 
direct taxation. We sometimes hear that | terest in the Imperial expenditure, unless 
a large amount of Customs and Excise du- | on some question involving the transfer of 
ties have been remitted, and it is supposed | the taxes paid in England to some locality 
that by reducing them you have diminished | in Ireland; and hence you fight for that 
the pressure of these taxes on the work-| bauble of your Lord Lieutenancy, and 
ing people. But a great fallacy lurked un-| hence you fight for your Kilmainham 
der that, for in point of fact you have done | Hospital, although it is a mere nest of 
nothing. You have only been cleverly and | jobbery. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] Hon. Gentlemen will 
ingeniously shifting the burden ever since | allow me to say, that I have had the op- 
the time of Mr. Huskisson. You have} portunity of inquiring into that subject, 
tried it in a variety of ways so as to make | and, as a Member of the Committee, I 
it gall the least, but the burden still re-| speak from a knowledge of the cireum- 
mains. I will give you an illustration of | stances of the case. Now, what is the 
this. The amount of Customs and Excise | reason that no statésman has even thought 
duties paid in 1831 was.35,680,0001. The | of proposing that our Colonies should unite 
estimate for the coming year is 35,320,000/. | with the mother country in one common 
so that there is only 360,0007. less paid | Legislature? What renders it impossible ? 
now in indirect taxes than in the year| Not space. No, it is beeause the Colonies, 
1831, although during that time you have | not paying our Imperial taxation, and not 
reduced your Customs and Excise duties being liable for our debt, could not sit 
some 12,000,0002, or 15,000,0002. per an- | here, with safety to us, or with propriety 
num. There has, of course, been an in-;| to themselves, to legislate on matters of 
erease in the population, but nearly the taxation in which they are not them- 
same amount is now paid as was paid in selves concermed. What happened on the 
1831, notwithstanding the great remissions last occasion on which I addressed my- 
which have taken place. I now come to/ self to the subject of the Budget? I 
deal with the question of the application of , followed the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
the income tax to Ireland, and that seems Davison), who rose to support the pro- 
to be the great difficulty of the Govern-| position for doubling the house tax, and 
ment on the present occasion. The Irish , laying the income tax on my constituents 
Members on the other side of the House in Barnsley and Leeds. The people of 
will not, I hope, suppose that I am anxious those towns are largely engaged in the 
to impose upon them any unjust burdens. | manufacture of linens. Belfast, also, is 
1 am the advocate of religious and fiscal engaged in the same trade. The hon. 
equality to the greatest extent. So far as| Member who represents that town voted 
regards religious equality, whatever odium for taxing my constituents at Barnsley and 
I may incur by the declaration, I will say | Leeds. And I want to know how is he 
that nothing could induce me to place aj going to vote now? If he votes now 
fetter on the consciences of the Roman | against the extension of the income tax to 
Catholics. If 1 could make you s0, you | his own constituents at Belfast, then I want 
should be as free in the practice and ob-| no other proof. There it is complete. It 
servance of your faith as if you were across | would never do to allow men to sit in the 
the Atlantic. I would do the same with | same House of Representatives represent- 
regard to fiscal questions. There must be | ing different interests, because they could 
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help a Minister to impose a tax upon their 
neighbours on condition that he should not 
impose it on themselves. How would the 
case be if we allowed representatives from 
our Colonies to sit in this House? An 
ambitious and unscrupulous Minister could 
make use of these men, supposing they 
had not the virtues which ordinary men 
possess, for the purpose of oppressing the 
English people. He might say to them, 
‘‘Help me in this extremity, and I will 
help you to prevent the English people 
putting a tax upon the Colonies.”” The 
consequence might be that you would have 
an irresponsible Government, a constant 
succession of coups d’état, until the people 
of this country would rise and demand a 
separation from the Colonies. Now, on 
the present occasion our Government, true 
to the invariable system in this country of 
compromises, have proposed to grant to 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite--that is, to 
Ireland—a very large boon indeed, if they 
will only accept their quota of the income 
tax. If 1 could whisper to them, knowing 
what I do of the temper out of doors with 
regard to the equalisation of taxation, 1 
would say to them, Close with the bargain 
at once—take the income tax—get rid of 
the consolidated annuities. Why, if I 


understand it right, the proposal that is 
made is to give to the Irish almost as much 


as they have been asked to pay. [Mr. 
FacgAx: No!] My hon. Friend behind 
me surely does not expect that Ireland is 
going to pay us between 4,000,000/. and 
5,000,0U01., even with the income tax ex- 
tended to that country. I say you are 
going to get almost an equivalent for the 
income tax. But look at the charge that 
is to be remitted, and see how it puts you 
out of court as advocates of the poor in 
Ireland. As I understand the principle 
upon which the consolidated annuities 
tax is levied, it is paid by the very poorest 
class of farmers in Ireland. Is it so? 
[Cries of ** No, no!’’] I believe the fact is 
as I have stated it. [An Ilon. Member: 
Only half of the tax is paid by tenants. ] 
Of course, one-half is paid by the landlord, 
and the other half by the tenant. [An 
Hon. Member: Tenants under 5l. do not 
pay any portion of the tax.] Just so. 
That only shows into what small portions 
the land is divided in Ireland. It is almost 
inconceivable to the English agriculturists 
that you should have rentals under 51.; 
but that is just the class that is going to 
be benefited and relieved, because the pro- 
posal of the Government is to abolish a 
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tax of which one-half is paid by the poorer 
tenantry down to rentals of 5/., and to ex. 
tend to Ireland, instead, a property and 
income tax upon all persons with incomes 
of 100/. a year and upwards. Now, how 
many farmers are there in Ireland at the 
present moment who pay a rental of about 
2001. a year? Perhaps I should explain 
to the hon. Gentlemen opposite that it is 
only the farmer who pays 2001. a year of 
rental that will be required to pay income 
tax upon an income of 1002. per annum. 
I ask you, therefore, how many farmers are 
there in Ireland who pay 200l. a year for 
their land? Surely you will suffer the in. 
come tax to be imposed upon the rich, in 
order that you may relieve the multitude 
of small tenants down to 5. rentals. Why, 
it is the most beneficent boon that has 
ever been offered to the class whose inter- 
ests you have always professed to support. 
Take the case of an income of 100/. a 
year. He is a very gentecl person in Ire- 
land who has an income of 1001. You 
ean live much cheaper in Ireland than we 
ean do in England. You have no assessed 
taxes, and your provisions are cheaper. 
An income of 1001. a year, therefore, is 
quite as well able to pay income tax in 
Ireland aa in England. Indeed, I am dis- 
posed to say, considering that the sten- 
dard of living is higher here, and the cost 
of living rather more, that 1000. a year 
is a larger income in Ireland than it is in 
England. But take the case of your large 
merchants—some of whom are now com- 
peting with our English merchants and 
shipowners. I could name large capital- 
ists sitting in their counting-houses in 
Dublin, who have ships sailing from Liver- 
pool and other ports in this country, and I 
ask, is it fair that the vessels of rich 
Dublin merchants, who pay no ineome 
tax, should come in rivalry with ships be- 
longing to the merchants of Lancashire 
who have to pay income tax? Is that 
common sense, or is it not? I heara 
great deal said about the amount that 
England is indebted to Ireland, and Ireland 
to England. The hon. Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. W. Brown), who ought 
to be accepted as a good authority by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, inasmuch as he is an 
Irishman like themselves, makes it out 
that you are in our debt to the amount of 
300,000,00072. Then the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. John Macgregor), who, 
to judge by his name, must have Celtic 
blood in his veins, puts down your it 


debtedness at the sum of 160,000,000/. 
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I believe the late Mr. O’Connell turned | offer on the details of his finan 
the figures the other way, and the re- With regard to licences, I 
suit he brought out was that we were in- erred in the matter of principle! 
debted to you in the sum of 60,000,000/. understand upon what principle the right 
My advice is, ‘* Let the Statute of Limi- hon. Gentleman proposes to lay a tay upon 
tations be applied to both sides. Let all traders who deal in tea and tobaeca, +1 
Irish Members make up their minds to can understand why the Excise should re- 
the same taxes as the people of quire that a dealer who sells tea or tobacco, 
England, and unite with us in advocating or any other article over which surveillance 
retrenchment and economy.’’ When I is thought necessary, should register him- 
say ‘“‘us,” I refer to that section of the self, and why there should be a nominal 
House who are generally understood to ad- fee; but why a trader who deals in articles 
yocate economy in the management of the which already pay large taxes to the Go- 
national affairs, who always vote with you vernment should be required to pay an ad 
whenever you want freedom, who“are the valorem duty for carrying on his business, 
constant and energetic supporters of the while other traders are not taxed in the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and same way, I confess I am altogether at a 
who sympathise with you in your demands loss to conceive. If I found that the dealers 
for equal rights and equal justice to Ire- in tea and tobaceo were exempt from some 
land. Unite with us, then, not only upon other tax which was paid by the rest of the 
fiscal questions, but upon all other ques- people—as, for instance, in the case of the 
tions that affect the happiness and well- | legacy duty, which is at present a burden 
being of the people. Accept the income upon personal property only--then I could 
tax; for be assured that public opinion will | understand why this proposed impost should 
not much longer tolerate any inequality in | be levied upon them; but I confess I have 
our taxation; and after you have done this | yet heard no reason why a class of trades- 
there will be nothing left exclusively to the men, who already pay heavy taxes upon 
people of England but the assessed taxes. | the articles in which they deal, should be 
I hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer | called upon to pay a tax not levied upon 
will do justice in that matter also, not by | the other classes of the community, and I 
putting the assessed taxes upon you, but | do earnestly hope that the right hon, Gen- 
by abolishing the whole system, and adding | tleman will alter this point of his financial 
instead a fraction to the property and in-|scheme. There is one other point upon 
eome tax. I trust the hon. Gentlemen which I wish to say a few words—I mean 
opposite will reconsider the subject. The | the proposed mode of dealing with the ad- _ 
thing is inevitable. I tell you candidly and | vertisement and stamp duties. Considering 
frankly that there may be a dissolution the comparatively small sum which these 
upon this question of the equalisation of | duties produce, I do earnestly hope the 
taxation. I have no doubt that the hon. | Chancellor of the Exchequer will not make 
Gentlemen who represent Irish constituen- ‘two bites of a cherry. I want to see the 
cies will not like to vote for the extension , connexion between the press and the Go- 
of a tax to Ireland from which she has | vernment discontinued. [ Laughter.] Well, 
hitherto been exempt ; but I say this most | I know the meaning of that laugh—I know 
emphatically, the thing will be done whe- | what it refers to—it is an allusion to a sub- 
ther you agree to it or not. There is ano-| ject which has been much talked about. 
ther point to which I wish to refer for a| It has been said that the right hon. Gen- 
few moments. It is with regard to licences. | tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
[ believe the right hon. Gentleman has! proposing to remit the stamp upon sup- 
said that this subject is still under the con- | plements containing advertisements only, 
sideration of the Government. Now, of| would give a boon only to one paper; and 
course, in the case of a Budget, if we ex- | various remarks of a very free nature have, 
press our adhesion to its main principles, | of course, been made as to the motives of 
we do not expect to be treated like the, the right hon. Gentleman in giving this 
members of an assembly in another country, | boon to one particular paper. Now, I do 
which shall be nameless, where a Budget | not believe the right hon. Gentleman is 
1s presented, turned upside down, looked | capable of acting in the unworthy manner 
at in various ways, but must on no account | which some would have us imagine. I be- 
be altered. I have no doubt the right | lieve the right hon. Gentleman has with all 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer will be | parties, both in and out of this House, too 
obliged to us for any eriticisms we may | much eredit fcr the character of sincerity 
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and truthfulness to be supposed capable of 
being a party to any transaction of the 
kind. But the suspicion to which I allude, 
how does it arise? Because the Govern- 
ment is enabled to deal with taxes which 
may be made to favour one particular news- 
paper. So it is with the advertisement 
duty. The duty is to be reduced to six- 
pence; but that sixpence is still keeping 
up the connexion between the Government 
and the newspaper press. A certain num- 
ber of newspapers will want the sixpence 
off, and others will want it continued, and 
the result will, or at least may, be that the 
Government will weigh and balance the 
rival influences, and shape their public 
course accordingly. Now, I repeat that 
the Government should have no connexion 
whatever with the newspaper press. Let 
us, therefore, adhere to the Resolutions of 
this House, and if we deal with the adver- 
tisement duty at all, let us abolish it alto- 
gether. In the same way, if the right 
hon. Gentleman is resolved to deal with 
the stamp duty, he should not do so merely 
to favour one particular paper for the pre- 
sent, and not more than three or four pro- 
spectively—perhaps not more than one. If 
the right hon. Gentleman should be ad- 
vised by some of the largest provincial 
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papers to alter his plan so as to leave the | 


present penny stamp upon newspapers, al- 
lowing supplements to go free, whether 
they contain news or advertisements, or 
both, he will then be falling into an error 
similar in character, though not so great 
in degree, as he has now fallen into with 
_ regard to one particular journal. There is 
only one newspaper at present in the prac- 
tice of publishing supplements containing 
advertisements. If you allow supplements 
containing advertisements and news to be 
published without a stamp, there will be at 
the outside—I speak of the state of things 
at the present moment—about half a score 
of newspapers in the Kingdom which will 
be in a position to profit by the remission. 
They alone will benefit by it, and the result 
will be direetly opposed to the principle 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
laid down in his mode of dealing with trade 
licences, where he has proposed a gradu- 
ated tax, according to the extent of business 
carried on. Now, what will be the effect 
of the plan to which I have just referred 
with regard to newspapers? ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman_ proposes to allow a news- 
paper twice the size of the Times to be 
printed for a penny stamp; but he still in- 
tends to charge a penny for every small 
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struggling sheet which may be published, 
though it may not be half the size of one’ 
of the sides of the Times. Now, mark 
the effect of this. The small paper having 
to pay a penny stamp will be placed under 
an immense disadvantage, and be perfeetly 
unable to compete with the large one, be. 
cause the conditions will be unequal, | 
have seen in my own experience in Lanea. 
shire that whenever a newspaper, no mat 


| ter what its polities might be, could publish 


a supplement regularly, and give it to its 
readers gratuitously, so great was the de. 
sire on the part of the readers to havea 
large mass of additional news—a large gur- 
face of paper—that it became immediately 
necessary for all the other newspapers in 
the place to publish supplements also, or 
else consent to be trampled out of exist. 
ence. That will be the case of every news. 
paper of ordinary size and circulation if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer adheres 
to his determination to charge a uniform 
rate of one penny upon all newspapers, 
large or small, and at the same time abol- 
ishes the stamps upon supplements of every 
description—a proposal which will be the 
most destructive thing for the interests of 
all second and third class newspapers that 
can possibly be passed in this country. I 
beg to tell the right hon. Gentlemen oppe- 
site that the newspapers in their interest 
are not the largest, the wealthiest, or the 
best circulated in England. But let us 
put the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the test of his own principles. He says, 
if a man keeps a vehicle with two wheels he 
shall pay a tax of 15s.; but if he keeps a 
carriage with four wheels he shall pay dou- 
ble. Why does the right hon. Gentleman 
refuse to apply that principle in the case of 
newspapers ? Why does he allow a person 
who keeps a four in hand to get off with 
paying the same duty as a man witha gig! 
When the right bon. Gentleman is dealing 
with the licensing duty, he proposes an ad 
valorem tax on the rent of a man’s shop. 
If a shopkeeper has such a prosperous 
business that his shop overflows with cus- 
tomers, and he finds it necessary to open 
another establishment, will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer take no heed of this sup- 
plement shop, or put no new tax upon it? 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman will not 
bear the test of his own principles. Really, 
he must deal with this question of stamps 
as with advertisements—either have no 
stamp at all, or allow a charge to be made 
for all papers going through the Post Office, 
graduated according to their weight and 
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sie, permitting those which do not go| that I saw any prospect of getting rid of 
through the Post Office, but are circulated } the income tax. There are certainly two 
only in their respective localities, to be| ways of doing it. It can only be done 
plished free of all duty whatever. With | either by the imposition of some other di- 
respect to the rest of the Budget, I will | rect tax, or by a very large retrenchment 
not detain the House with many observa- | of the expenditure; and in either case you 
tions; but I must be allowed to refer shortly | must render available to the Chancellor of 
to the question of the duty on soap. I am| the Exchequer the means of meeting the 
Jad that this question has been dealt with | constantly increasing necessity for the re- 
at last. It has been a standing reproach | mission of indirect taxation. But I do not 
to us for years. It has marked as hy-| think the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
poerisy all our pretences upon the subject | those who vote with him to pledge them- 
of clean linen. I have sat in meetings of | selves that the income tax will be put an 
sanitary committees for the establishment | end to in 1860. I believe he is sincere 
of baths and washhouses, and have thought | himself, and that if he should happen to 
of the soap duty until I was ashamed of| be then in power, and anything should 
my country. So with the paper duties. | be done by his Colleagues to prevent him 
While we talk of education, and tax the | carrying out his own views, he would rather 
very material by which knowledge is dif- | leave office than be any party to what 
fused, we shall be justly accused of hy-| might possibly appear to be a breach of 
porisy. But, that question apart, I do/j faith. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
hope that the Budget in its main proposi-| will be here in 1860. May we all live as 
tions may pass this House. I believe, so| long! But how can we bind a future Par- 
far as I have an opportunity of judging, | liament ? No, that is not possible; we 
that it is generally accepted by the coun-| cannot pledge a future Legislature to the 
try. I believe the proposed legacy tax re-| adoption of any measure. We shall have 
moves the sore which has been festering in | a reformed Parliament before 1860. Pro- 
the minds of the people of this country for | bably the tax will be changed to a property 
along time, and in the interest of the par- | tax before then; or it may be levied in an- 
ties concerned I should say the sooner the} other way—upon capitalised incomes for 
tax is put on the better. I would say, | example; or the House may be so charmed 
both to the landed Gentlemen and the Irish | with the probate and legacy duties, that it 
Members, ‘‘ Equalise your burdens, and it | may desire to increase them; or something 
will be the better for you in the end.’’| or other may occur to render the abolition 
Ido not think there will be much resist-| of the income tax possible; but I would 
ance to it. I am told that in the other| guard myself most carefully from being 
House it is looked upon with the greatest | supposed to pledge myself in any way to 
equanimity. There they are in possession; | the abrogation of this tax in 1860. 
but in the House of Commons many hon.| Mr. Serseant SHEE said, that in offer- 
Members are only expectants. There is | ing a few observations tothe House, he would 
no opposition to it in the other House. I | endeavour to get rid of the feeling of irri- 
was breakfasting the other day with a gen- | tation which the speech to whieh they had 
tleman of the diplomatic corps, and, while | just listened had produced: for that pur- 
conversing upon this subject in French, he | pose he would advert to what fell on a 
said it was very easy to explain why the | former evening from his hon. Friend the 
House of Lords was in favour of the tax,| Member for Carlow (Mr. J. Ball), who 
and why the House of Commons was | exhorted the Members for Ireland to re- 
against it. The reason is, said he, that | member that they sat in that House as 
the one House is the Chambre des Pairs representatives, not merely of their own 
(pérea), and the other the Chambre des constituents, but of the general body of 
‘ils. Some hon. Gentlemen have asked | the Queen’s subjects. He knew no one 
if the income tax will be put an end to in the | who was better entitled than the hon. 
year 1860. Now, if I should live as long in | Member for Carlow to inculcate that rule 
the political arena, I would not like any- | of Parliamentary conduct, first laid down, 
thing to be brought against me in 1860 to | he believed, by Mr. Burke, for no one ad- 
prove that I had sanctioned or encouraged | hered more faithfully to another rule also 
any such idea. I have a firm conviction , declared by Mr. Burke to be a leading 
that you must go on every year remitting a | principle of his policy, namely, to demon- 
part of your indirect taxation, and I should | strate on all occasions his ‘‘ settled, ha- 
not be dealing fairly with you if I told you | bitual, systematic attachment to the cause 
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and the office of Government.’’ He was 
quite willing, if it pleased his hon, Friend, 
to address the House, not as an Irish 
Member, but as one sincerely and heart- 
ily interested in the prosperity and glory 
of the United Kingdom; and he must 
say he considered that the sense of ho- 
nour and justice of the English people 
ought to lead them to defer to the oppo- 
sition offered by the representatives of 
Ireland to the application of the income 
tax to that country. He thought he could 
satisfy the House that they could not with 
justice insist upon imposing that tax upon 
the Irish people. He begged to remind 
the House that the income tax had not 


hitherto been applied to Ireland, and that | 
Robert Peel, but | 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir C. | 


not only the late Sir 


Wood), had declined to impose that tax 
upon the Irish people. 
period of the Union down to the presen 
time, no Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
thought it wise or just to apply the income 
tax to Ireland; he therefore considered 
that he was bound to give the proposed 
extension of the tax his most determined 
opposition. The House was frequently told 
that it was bound to keep faith with the 
public creditor; and he would ask whether 


it was not equally incumbent upon the | 


House to maintain faith with our fellow- 
subjects in Ireland? Ie would remind 
hon. Gentlemen, that at the time of the 
Union the debt of Ireland was absolutely 
insignificant compared with the debt of 
England. The debt of England was 
486,849,000/., while the debt of Ireland 
was 28,544,0001. In 1816 the debt of Great 
Britain had increased to 754,522,0001., 
and the debt of Ireland to 112,704,0001. 
Now, what occasioned this enormous in- 
crease in the debt of Ireland within fiftcen 
years? He thought he could satisfy the 
House that it was caused by unjust legis- 
lation on the part of this country. By the 
articles of Union it was provided that Ire- 
land should be protected from liability for 
the debt of Great Britain contracted be- 
fore the Union, and from the raising of 
her taxation to the high standard then ex- 
isting in Great Britain, unless one of three 
contingencies occurred—the liquidation of 
the two debts; such an approximation be- 
tween the values of the two debts as would 
bring them within the proportion agreed 
upon at the time of the Union, of seven 
and a half to one; or such a change in 
the circumstances of the two countries as 


would admit of their contributing indis- 
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criminately by equal taxes imposed upon 
the same articles. The first contingeney, 
the liquidation of the debts, had not oe. 
eurred; but in 1816 an approximation did 
arise between the debts of the two coun. 
tries, which were brought within the pro. 
portion of seven and a half to one. This 
result was caused by injustice in the legis. 
lation of this country. The Parliament of 
the United Kingdom imposed upon Ireland 
heavier taxes than it was possible for that 
country to bear, and Ireland was thus un. 
der the necessity of borrowing money to 
meet the demands made upon her by the 
Imperial Treasury. It was admitted in 
1816 by the then Irish Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
and every statesman who spoke upon 
the subject, that Ireland had been over. 
taxed in the interval between 1800 and 
1816. Sir John Newport also said in 
that, ‘‘ever since the Union the 
Imperial Parliament had laboured to raise 
the seale of taxation in Ireland as high as 
it was in England, and only relinquished 
the attempt when they found it was wholly 
unproductive.’’ Well, what had been done 
since then? The Consolidation Act mort- 
gaged every acre in Ireland, all the re. 
sources of that country, and the industry 
of its inhabitants for the whole debt of 
England—not only for the debt contracted 
since the Union, but for the 400,000,000). 
or 900,000,0001. contracted previously, 
lor whose benefit was that debt of 
400,000,0007. or 500,0000,0007. contraet- 
ed? Not surely for the benefit of Ireland, 
It was not, he supposed, for the benefit of 
Ireland that we had lavished enormous 
sums on this metropolis-—it was not for 
the benefit of Ireland that we were at 
war for so many years, although no 
doubt Ireland showed her interest in the 
wars we carried on, for her sons shed their 
blood freely for this country. Then, for 
whose advantage was the increase of debt 
between 1800 and 1816 contracted. He 
might be told it was for the benefit of the 
United Kingdom—not only of Great Britain 
but of Ireland. Ile would ask, however, 
was not that a fallacy of which English 
Gentlemen should be ashamed? Was it for 
the benefit of Ireland to give 20,000, 0008. 
(though he did not find fault with that 
measure) for the emancipation of slaves? 
Surely iot—that expenditure was incurred 
to gratify the humanity, to promote the 
glory, and to maintain the interests of this 
country. If Ireland had not been united to 
Great Britain, she might have gone through 
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the period which has elapsed since the 
Union without adding—he would not say 
a shilling, but certainly—any considerable 
amount to her debt. It was impossible 
to deny that, under the Consolidation Act, 
the Chancellor of the Exehequer had a 
legal right to impose this additional tax- 
ation upon Ireland; but he thought it 
yould be difficult to show that, upon a fair 
consideration of the engagements of the 
two countries, it was equitable to do so. 
The right hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. 
Disraeli) had introduced, not long ago, a 
Budget, against which he (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee) had voted. The right hon. and 
hon, Gentlemen opposite (on the Ministe- 
rial benches) seemed to have objected to 
that Budget mainly on this ground—that 
they were anxious to do good to their coun- 
try by obtaining what Archimedes wanted 
—as place whereon to stand. They were, 
no doubt, actuated by a love of power; 
and he believed their main objection to the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) was, that it was brought forward 
by the leader of the party to whieh they 
were opposed. Two very able, two won- 
derfully clever, men had proposed Budgets 
in a very short time, and the second, of 
course, felt himself bound to propose some- 
thing new. Accordingly he threw over the 
house tax to make friends of the voters in 
the boroughs in England; he reduced taxa- 
tion on many articles of mere luxury, and 
the assessed taxes; and then, knowing 
that it would be quite popular in England, 
he did what all his predecessors had been 
ashamed of doing—threw the income tax 
on Ireland. Now, he would ask the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer whether he was 
quite sure, according to his own estimate 
of the ability of Ireland, that that country 
did not pay as much taxation as she ought 
topay? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to levy an income tax of 460,0001. 
upon Ireland. The present amount of the 
income tax in Great Britain was 5,550,0001., 
to which the right hon. Gentleman propos- 
ed to add 250,0001., by extending the tax 
to incomes of 1001. a year. The total 
amount of income tax derived from Great 
Britain would, therefore, be 5,800,0001.; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed, by extending the tax to Ireland, to 
raise an additional sum of 460,0007. He 
seemed, then, by that proposal, to estimate 
the relative abilities of the two countries 
in the proportion of one to thirteen. Now, 
the entire revenue of the two countries was 
53,000,0002., of which Ireland contribut- 
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ed 4,000,0007. Deducting that amount, 


the revenue of Great Britain would be 
49,000,0002., and one-thirtcenth of that 
sum would be less than the 4,000,0002. 
now paid by the Irish people. But sup- 
posing that were not so, Jet them see 
whether the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden) was justified in his 
attacks upon the representatives of Ire- 
land. For his own part, and still speak- 
ing as © Member for the United Kingdom 
—and he could do so from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed in rela- 
tion to the other Irish Members—he frankly 
avowed that he did not believe there was 
any man in that House who had so little 
claim to credit from Ireland as the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cobden). There was no 
man in that House who, not having been 
born to a station of influence—not having 
taken his place on or near to the Trea- 
sury benches at the age of twenty-one, 
but having raised himself to a position 
equal to that of the hon. Member—who 
had shown so little sympathy for the peo- 
ple of Ireland. He (Mr. Serjeant Shee) ad- 
mitted that, when a loud ery of intolerance 
was raised in this country two years ago, 
the hon. Gentleman had breasted it like 
a man, and boldly stood forward to de- 
nounce the clamour of those who might 
possibly have deprived him of his seat, but 
who could not have deprived him of the 
well-earned reputation the hon. Gentleman 
then possessed in the eyes of the people of 
his own country. When the hon. Gentle- 
man assumed that he was therefore entitled 
to lecture the Members for Ireland, he (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) could tell him, that what the 
hon. Gentleman then did, he did for his 
own character, his own honour, his own 
fame; that with all the credit gained by 
his financial and commercial reforms, he 
might not go down to posterity as a mere 
bigot after all. During the number of 
years that the hon. Gentleman had occu- 
pied a seat in that House, he had done 
nothing whatever for the people of Ireland. 
Did the hon. Gentleman not know full well 
that there were grievances of which that 
country complained—grievances which, al- 
though he (Mr. Serjeant Shee) assented to 
all the main principles of the present Bud- 
get, would prevent him from sitting on the 
other side of the House until the Govern- 
ment had the manliness and the courage to 
redress them. The hon. Gentleman had 
never even moved his little finger to assist 
in the removal of those grievances; he had 
not stood forward to remove from the peo- 
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ple of Ireland the evils of their ecclesiastical 
system; he had never raised his voice in 
their favour until an attempt was made to de- 
stroy their religious liberties. The only part 
which the hon. Gentleman had ever taken 
in the discussion on Irish questions was to 


Financial 


scoff and spurn at the Irish Members, and | 


complain that they never took part in Im- 
perial questions. In this the hon. Gentle- 
man was not only wrong, but ungrateful. 
On what did his fame rest? Could the 
hon. Gentleman have wrested free trade 
from the landed aristocracy without the 
frieze coats of Ireland? Could he have 
carried that question by large majorities, 
if the Members for the Irish agricultu- 
tural districts had not always voted with 
him? The hon. Gentleman said that the 
Irish Members always made questions re- 
lating to Ireland matters of mere pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and that they endea- 
voured to make bargains with the Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. 
son could the hon. Gentleman say so? 
Did he not know that the people of Ire- 
land supported free trade, notwithstanding 
the great pecuniary loss it would and did 
inflict upon them? Did he not know that 
not only the farmers but the landowners 
of the country had lost a considerable 


amount of income by supporting free trade 


in corn and cattle? It appeared to him 
(Mr. Serjeant Shee) that the memory of 
the hon. Gentleman must be wofully short, 
or that he must be quite deficient in grati- 
tude to those who had lifted him to his 
present position, when he threw in the 
teeth of the Irish Members the assertion 
that they were in the habit of making pe- 
euniary bargains with the Ministers of the 
day. Passing from the lecture of the hon. 
Gentleman to the main question before 
the House, he must say that there were, 
in his opinion, reasons worthy of consid- 
eration which ought to prevent them from 
imposing additional taxes upon Ireland. 
The first was, that Ireland had of late 
years suffered very considerably, by the 
earrying into effect of the wise policy of 
England. The Irish people had given 
an earnest support to the free-trade sys- 
tem; but the interests of the farmer and 
of the landowner had suffered considerably 
in consequence. They had been sacrificed 
to the policy of this country. They were 
not only sacrificed to the policy, but they 
were also made to bear an undue propor- 
tion of an expenditure incurred to gratify 
what he called the most absurd whims 
and prejudices. Had it never occurred to 
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| them that there was one tax which, to 
gratify their English whims, Ireland wag 
made to bear, though it was not borne jp 
| England? Did Ireland not maintain the 
| expense of a Church, of a hierarchy, con. 
| sisting of twenty-seven bishops and 3,000 
priests? Was that not a tax upon the 
people? Was it not imposed simply to 
gratify the Members for this part of the 
United Kingdom, because they pleased that 
the whole of the ecclesiastical revenue of 
Ireland should be applied to the support of 
clergymen who read the Common Prayer 
Book of the Church of England ? It wasa 
tax exceeding the proposed income tax in 
amount. He would not take it at his own 
estimate, but at the same amount as was 
required for the support of the Protestant 
Church, which was between 600,000/. and 
700,0007. a year, besides upwards of 
500,000 acres of land. That was all for 
their whim. The people of Ireland derived 
|no benefit whatever from it. When the 
; next Budget was proposed, it ought to be 
| taken into consideration; and before they 
resolved to inflict on Ireland an income 
| tax, let them remember the burdens which 
pressed upon the lower and the middle 
ielasses, the farmers and shopkeepers of 
| Ireland. Let Ireland bear her fair share 
lof the expenditure of the country, and not 
| be taxed to gratify mere whims. There 
was an amount of 560,0001. expended 
annually in Ireland for the maintenance 
of the police. It was impossible to go 
into a little village in Ireland without 
mecting a policeman. He could not look 
out of his window in Kilkenny without 
seeing the green-coated members of the 
police foree. That was not the case in 
this country. Why had that expense 
been incurred? Because they chose to 
govern the country in a manner opposed 
to the wishes of the people, and which 
made it necessary that there should be two 
large standing armies, one in red and an- 
other in green, for the repression of the 
people of Ireland. The first was paid out 
of the resources of the two countries, and 
rendered it necessary that a larger sum 
should be raised than would otherwise be 
required. This was only to meet their 
whims, and not because Ireland wanted it. 
He never met a policeman in the garb of 
soldier in the county of Kent, or in any 
county of Scotland. It was only in Ire- 
land; and that because they chose, with 
respect to their laws on religion and the 
relations of landlord and tenant, to govern 
the Irish people on principles which the 
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English people would rebel against sooner 
than submit to. So long as they con- 
tinued to govern Ircland upon mere whims, 
they ought to pause before doing so inequi- 
table a thing as to make Ireland pay, ac- 
cording to the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
the same amount of taxes relatively as the 
eople of England. He (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee) had been shocked by what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume). That hon. Gentleman, looking at 
them with all the coolness and intrepidity 
in the world, had told the Irish Members 
that they must first pay their share of the 
taxes, and that then they should have jus- 
tie. He (Mr. Serjeant Shee) said, why 
not justice first, and taxes afterwards? He 
told hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that though the Irish representatives 
were willing to give them credit for being 
well disposed towards the principle of civil 
and religious liberty, they could not be 
satisfied with an inclination, and would 
shortly be found banded against the Go- 
vernment, unless the Government pursued 
a bold and generous policy towards their 
eountry. Would to God the time had ar- 
rived when there should be no party in 
that House but the party of the United 
Kingdom! He, for one, would rejoice if 
there was no section of the House known as 
the Irish party, with respect to which cal- 
culations should be made as to the side on 
which they would vote on every question. 
But he would say, that there never could 
be an end of the Irish party until they 
(the English Members) got rid of their 
whims and prejudices, and were content to 
economise the expenditure of the two 
countries by doing justice to Ireland. In 
his opinion, speaking with all deference to 
those who differed from him, it was quite 
impossible for any independent Irish Mem- 
ber to approve of the proposed Budget. 
He might vote for it if it were amended, 
by exempting Ireland from the income tax; 
but until the known grievances of Ireland 
were redressed, and perfect justice done to 
her people, every Irish Member ought to 
resist the imposition of new taxes on his 
country. 

' Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, he did not 
intend to follow the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman into the detailed accounts which he 
had given to the House; but he (Mr. Ri- 
cardo) had heard with some surprise the 
elaborate attack on his hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
for having ventured to suggest to the Irish 
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Members that they should identify Ireland 
with England in the debates in that House; 
and that they should devote more of their 
attention to matters of Imperial concern. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had alto- 
gether separated the interests of the two 
countries in the observations which he had 
just addressed to the House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had spoken of the 
two Budgets; but it now appeared that in 
his (Mr, Serjeant Shee’s) opinion thereought 
to be a third, namely, a Budget for Ire- 
land; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said clearly that he should not be 
satisfied unless there was a Budget for Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had told them that the income tax was a 
fair tax for England, but not for Ireland. 
He (Mr. Ricardo) could not understand 
how there could be any fairness in the 
taxation of the Empire, when they were 
called upon to deliberate upon one prin- 
ciple for England, and upon another for 
Ireland. Having taken some part in the 
debates in this matter, and having given it 
deep consideration, he (Mr. Ricardo) felt 
that he ought to state his reasons, which 
he would do briefly, for the vote which he 
was about to give. He came down to the 
House on Monday last, having seen an 
Amendment on the Votes to the following 
effect :— 

“That for and in respect of any profession, 
trade, or vocation, whether the same shall be re- 
spectively exercised in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere, for every 20s. of the annual yalue or 
amount thereof above the yearly profits of 1001, 
and under that of 500/.—for two years from April 
5, 1853, 5d.; and for two years from April 5, 
1855, 4d.; and for three years from April 5, 
1857, 3d.” 

That was a plain and tangible proposition 
that could be debated and understood. But 
by some extraordinary maneuvre, which 
shaved very closely the rules and regula- 
tions of the House with respect to Motions 
made in Committee, another and a general 
Resolution was put upon the books, stating, 
as far as he could understand it—for it 
was not very comprehensible, he presumed 
from an error of the printers—that no in- 
come tax ought to be passed without some 
adjustment and arrangement. Now, the 
whole pith of the matter lay in that ad- 
justment and arrangement. He did not 
believe that there was any man in that 
House who did not wish that this tax, as 
well as every other, should be adjusted 
and classified as fairly as possible. But 
he had expected that some hon. or right 
hon. Gentleman on the other (the Opposi- 
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tion) side of the Iouse would have told 
them how it was to be adjusted and classi- 
fied. He was free to confess with his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cobden) that, although he had 
taken a great part and made a great out- 
ery for the adjustment of the tax; although 
he had moved an Amendment when Sir 
Robert Peel brought forward his measure 
with regard to the terminable annuities; 
although he had gone into the Committee 
on the income tax with the full bias in 
favour of the possibility of its adjustment 
and classification; yet, after he had heard 
the whole of the evidence brought before 
them—the hair splittings of the actuaries, 
and the enormous amount of derangement 
that would ensue upon any attempt at ad- 
justment—he was free to confess that any 
attempt of the kind would be tantamount 
to the abrogation of the tax altogether. 
The hon. Baronet who moved the Amend- 
ment (Sir B. Lytton) had told them that 
the tradesmen would be great sufferers, 
and he made out a very strong and pathe- 
tic case in their behalf. But the trades- 
men were not the only ones. There was 


the professional man, who told them that 
his case was much harder than that of the 
tradesman, and who would not be satisfied 
with being placed upon the same footing 


with the tradesman. The tradesman could 
leave his business to the care of his shop- 
man and apprentices; and when he died 
there was the goodwill of the business 
and the premises for the benefit of his 
family. But if the professional man were 
ill, he had no one to attend to his business 
in his behalf; and when he died his busi- 
ness died with him. The eases were, 
therefore, quite different. In the classifi- 
cation and adjustment which they were 
going to propose, did they intend to put a 
different tax upon the tradesman and upon 
the professional man; and did they intend 
to make any difference in favour of the 
number of children each might have ? 
Where did they mean to begin, and where 
did they mean to stop? If any hon. Gen- 
tleman would read the calculations of the 
Statistical Society, and Mr. Farr’s articles 
on this question, together with the evi- 
dence given by the same gentleman before 
the Committee, he would find that there 
ought to be a distinction drawn between 
those who had purchased into the funds 
at 80, and those who had purchased in at 
85, and between those who had purchased 
land at seventeen years’ purchase, and 
twenty years’ purchase, according to the 
value of money at the time. If any hon. 
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Gentleman would read all these hair split. 
tings, he would come to the conclusion 
that an equitable adjustment was an im. 
possibility. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) to talk of rough justice, ag 
he did on one occasion; but if they at 
tempted an adjustment, he (Mr. Ricardo 
was afraid the justice would be rougher 
than it was now. Only one plan had 
been suggested —namely, the substity. 
tion of the property for the income tax, 
But what was the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli)? It would 
not do to attempt to delude them into the 
notion that they could adjust and classify 
the income tax, and to endeavour to make 
them vote against the Budget, that they 
might catch that phantom of adjustment 
which they (the Opposition) did not think fit 
to bring bodily before the House. He wished 
honestly to confess his opinion that no ad- 
justment could be made. He did not con. 
sider that he was doing anything improper 
in making that confession. What were the 
Committees of the House for, if they did 
not fairly consider the evidence brought 
before them? Stripped of all extraneous 
matter, the whole evidence in this case 
went to prove that, if there were any way 
of classifying the income tax, it was only 
by means of a property tax. When he 
found any hon. Gentleman on any side of 
the House bringing forward a property tax, 
it would be the proper time to vote how it 
should be levied ; but he could not vote for 
any adjustment of the income tax, which he 
believed to be impossible, unless he heard 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite the manner 
in which it was to be effected. THe was in 
favour of direct taxation, and he did not 
want the eloquent speech of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cobden), which he thought would re- 
main unanswered, to convince him it was 
the proper principle of all taxation; and it 
was because he was in favour of that prin- 
ciple that he should give his vote for the 
Budget of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He (Mr. Ricardo) believed that there 
was in this Budget the foundation and the 
seed of a system of direct taxation. He 
believed that upon a fair and equitable tax 
upon successions we might build a proper 
system of direct taxation. If we got rid of 
indirect taxation we should have to call 
back our ‘‘ giant’’ from his tomb to re 
place our deficit; and it would be well to 
reflect carefully before destroying altogether 
that which had proved so serviceable. No 
matter how large their deficit might be, 
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they could never replace it by Customs and 
Excise duties any more. He agreed that 
it was a mere vanity to fix for how many 
ears we would keep this tax; circum- 
stances were so continually changing in 
this country, and there was so frequently 
acry for the repeal of some tax altering 
the incidence of taxation, that no Chancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer could fairly make up 
a Budget now for 1860. He did not be- 
lieve that the defenders of direct taxation 
ran any risk in voting for this Budget. At 
the same time, they would of course re- 
serve to themselves the right of objecting 
to particular points of detail. He thought 
that he had a right, although approving of 
the Budget as a whole, to find fault him- 
self with some of its details; but he must 
say that he had heard with the greatest pos- 
sible satisfaction that night that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was about to recon- 
sider the question of licences. He would con- 
clude by offering to the right hon. Gentle- 
man what he might consider the equivocal 
compliment of saying that he could for- 
give the financial eccentricity displayed by 
the right hon. Gentleman with respect to 
the commutation of annuities, in consider- 
ation of the benefits which he hoped for 
from the operation of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN said, in respect to an 
observation of the hon. Member who had 
just resumed his seat, he must explain 
that there was a misprint in the statement 
of the Amendment upon the Votes ; the 
words “without any mitigation’’ should 
have been inserted before the words * of 
the inequalities of its assessment.”’ 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH said, 
he must express his great astonishment 
that the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden) and his friends, who said so 
much of the injustice and inequality of 
the income tax when the late Government 
were in power, should now be willing to 
vote for that tax unaltered, not for one 
year, but for seven. If the injustice of 
taxing equally precarious and permanent 
Incomes was to be continued, it would be 
occasioned solely by the abandonment both 
of principle and professions by the hon. 
Member and his followers—patriots or party 
men, as suited their purposes. The hon. 
Member had been kind enough to turn his 
attention to the finances of Ireland. He 
Was considered an able accountant and ex- 
perienced financier, but it was very evident 
that the hon. Member knew nothing what- 
ever of the question of the finances of Ire- 
land, Instead of Irishmen being extraya- 
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gant and unable to keep down expenditure, 
it was his firm belief that if they had the 
control of their own affairs, the contrary was 
the fact. In 1754 it was announced in the 
Irish House of Commons that their debt was 
all paid off. In 1759 they had a consider- 
able surplus. Then came a claim from this 
side of the water, that the surplus belonged 
to the Imperial Government. The result 
was, that there was an end of attempts at 
economy—they were of no use. Then 
came the expense of the rebellion, and the 
bribery of Members of the Irish Parlia- 
ment; and when the Union was carried it 
appeared that the debt of Ireland amount- 
ed to 28,000,0007., while that of England 
was about 460,000,0007. Viscount Castle- 
reagh stated that there was a difference in 
respect of interest and management of the 
debt of 17,000,000/., which he pledged 
himself should be provided for by England 
annually by separate taxation. Yet up to 
1842 the difference that England paid was 
but 8,000,0007.; and from that date, 
reckoning the income tax at 5,000,000/., 
it was only 13,009,0007., or 4,000,000/. 
under the amount which England under- 
took to pay by separate taxation, and 
ought to pay before imposing additional 
taxation upon Ireland. At the time of 
the Union it had been said that the ex- 
penses of Ireland would diminish in an 
extraordinary degree; but the very reverse 
was the fact, for they were more than 
trebled, the entire expenditure of Ireland, 
during the fifteen years which preceded 
the Union, amounting to 41,000,0001., 
whereas for the fifteen years that followed 
the Union, the expenditure amounted to 
148,000,0007. At the rate of expenditure 
incurred in Ireland while her affairs were 
under her own management, the increase 
of Irish revenue would have paid her cur- 
rent expenditure and the 28,000,0001. of 
debt as well. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Cobden) had alluded to the proposed re- 
mission of the consolidated annuities; and 
he (Mr. French) acknowledged the vital 
importance of that remission to certain dis- 
tricts. He appreciated the liberal spirit it 
was dealt with; he admitted the grave re- 
sponsibility attaching to those declining to 
accept the proffered boon. But in justice 
to other districts, and to his own constitu- 
ents—believing that it was not anything like 
a fair price that was asked for the favour 
held out, but that the demand made upon 
Ireland was three times the amount of the 
boon offered—he must resist this Budget 
to the utmost. He protested against the 
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two subjects of the consolidated annuities 
and the income tax being mixed up to- 
gether. To do so was subversive both of 
the principles of government and finance; 
they were essentially separate and dis- 
tinct ; each of them ought to stand upon 
its own merits and its own justice. If it 
was just and politic to impose the income 
tax on Jreland, let it be done, but not as 
an equi wrent for the remission of these 
demands. {[t was only saying you would 
take a burden off one party, and place it 
upon another. With regard to the general 
provisions of the Budget, he would ask, if 
it had a just bearing upon the interests 
of Ireland, compared with the interests of 
this country? It had not. England was 
to get the remission of the soap duty, 
1,200,0007., but he doubted whether the 
extent of the relief would be so consider- 
able as was anticipated, for, though there 
was no duty upon soap in Ireland, he be- 
lieved there was no such material difference 
in the price of soap in the one country and 
the other; at any rate, not such a differ- 
ence as to correspond to the relief talked 
of. As to the reduction of the tea duties, 
Ireland would share in that; but the object 
was not to serve Ireland, but rather to se- 
cure a large market in China for English 


goods; and that was the main reason why 
the hon. Member (Mr. Cobden) so decidedly 


supported this Budget. It suited him. It 
struck a serious blow at the landed interest, 
and opened a large market for English 
manufactures. The consolidated annuities 
which the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to remit, amounted to 
245,0007. a year; but the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer abandoned that portion 
which was to be paid by the unions, where 
over 4s. in the pound was raised for the 
poor, reducing the amount to 175,000/. a 
year. But, after the unanimous Report of 
the Lords’ Committee, and the admissions 
made on all sides, no Minister could make a 
legitimate claim for more than 2,400,0001., 
which at 63 per cent would require an an- 
nuity for twenty-two years of 140,0001. ; 
and that was the entire amount really to 
be remitted. On the contrary side, there 
was the income tax to be imposed on Ire- 
land, estimated at 460,0000. a year, but 
more likely to exceed 500,0000.; legac 

duty extended to land, 300,0002.; addi- 
tional spirit duty, allowing for drawback, 
about 200,000/.; licences, about 50,0001. ; 
altogether, 1,050,0007. There would be 
the protection taken off butter and eggs, 
and so forth; but then there would be the 
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first year’s decrease of tea duty. There, 
sult would be an increase of money pay. 
ment from Ireland of close upon 800,00(j, 
a year. As to the income tax, how did the 
condition of Ireland now differ from what 
it was in 1842, when the first statesman of 
the day declared that he could not venture 
io lay this tax upon her? Sir Robert Pee 
also said that there was no machinery for 
levying it there; nor was there now. When 
it was proposed, last December, to extend 
the tax only partially to Ireland, the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Halifax (Sip 
C. Wood) said— 


“Tn her present state it is not wise for us to 
press Ireland down with additional taxation, 
Considering the large burdens recently imposed 
upon her, and her depressed condition arising 
from the calamities of late years, the income tax 
ought not to be extended to Ireland, The pro. 
posal is to put in the narrow end of the wedge; 
and an Irishman is less wise than I take him 
to be if he is gulled by such a proposition, [| 
do not think it wise to extend the income tax 
to Ireland.”—[3 Hansard, exxiii. 1309.] 


The income tax had been opposed by 
the most powerful, influential, and ex. 
perienced leaders of the party of “ pro- 
gress”’ in this country. Lord Brougham 
had spoken of it as a tax which ought 
to be resorted to only in the event of 
war; the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
in 1842 admitted the inequality of its 
operation, and its inquisitorial character; 
yet the noble Lord was now prepared to 
continue it for seven years in all its op- 
pressiveness and with all its inquisitorial 
character; and, not content with re 
it, he was prepared to extend it to Ireland, 
On March 17, 1842, Lord John Russell 
declared— 

“One objection to the tax was the admitted 
inequality of its operation. It is obvious that 
if you take three or four persons having each 
3001. a year, the pressure may be most unequal. 
The first derives his income from permanent pro- 
perty. The second is in receipt of a terminable an- 
nuity. The third is engaged in a dangerous or un- 
healthy profession, who lays by a small part of 
his income as a future provision for his family. 
In this case, you are taxing capital as well 
as income. The fourth may be a person en- 
gaged in trade, whose profits are uncertain: one 
year his gains are inconsiderable, the next year 
less, the third year a positive loss; is he to be 
taxed as you take from one whose income is per- 
manent? Again, the inquisitorial nature of the 
examination, which is part and parcel of this tax, 
and which it is not possible to avoid, as you cannot 
rely on the declarations of individuals as to the 
amount of their incomes. It is said people ought 
not to object to their incomes being known—an 
extraordinary declaration in a commercial coun 
try: there are occasions when the publication of 
a merchant’s accounts would be most prejudicial 
to him.” 
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In his Resolution the noble Lord asserts— 

«The amount of taxes taken off or reduced 
from the termination of the war to 1836, exclu- 
sive of the income tax, is 23,873,000/., in Ireland 
9,000,000.” 


He concludes by declaring— 

“The tax was inquisitorial in its nature, un- 

ual in its pressure, hitherto considered as the 
financial reserve of the nation in time of war, is 
not called for by public necessity, and therefore 
not advisable.” 
Will he support its continuance for seven 
years, and its extension to Ireland, after 
refusing his assent to it in a modified 
form, and affecting solely the prosperous 
interests in that country? The next pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was to increase the duty on spirits. 
Now in 1842 Sir Robert Peel proposed 
an additional duty on spirits of Ils. a 
gallon; but after retaining that duty a 
certain number of years, he abandoned 
it. Sir Robert Peel had a Minister in the 
Cabinet well acquainted with Ireland, in 
the person of Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, 
who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Ireland before the Union, and who con- 
sequently knew the condition of Ireland 
well, That nobleman advised Sir Robert 
Peel to withdraw the tax, and it was with- 
drawn accordingly. There was no Irish- 
man in the Cabinet at present; there was 
none, therefore, to whom the Government 
could look for advice. [Sir J. Granam: 
Lord Palmerston.] That noble Lord 
was generally a resident here. Certainly, 
he had Irish estates; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman gave the noble Lord to him as 
a countryman, he should claim the noble 
Lord with pride and with pleasure. With- 
out fear of contradiction, he (Mr. French) 
asserted that 8d. per gallon on spirits in 
the present day, was, owing to the effect of 
the unrestricted importation of corn, equal 
to 1s. per gallon proposed in 1842 by Sir 
Robert Peel; and the present Government 
was merely repeating blindfold the error 
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between the police constable and the reve- 
nue officer. The former could only act 
under the orders of a magistrate; the lat- 
ter was under no control, and was autho- 
rised to use his fire-arms whenever he 
thought himself in danger. Now he would 
ask the Committee whether it was advis- 
able to let loose upon Ireland 13,000 ad- 
ditional firelocks? That proposal was a 
distinct violation of the promises and 
pledges which had been given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Lord Liverpool’s Ad- 
ministration undertook that the constabu- 
lary should not act for the purpose of dis- 
charging such duties as might fall to a 
gamekeeper, or for the purpose of collect- 
ing the revenue. That pledge was even 
embodied in the Act of Parliament, The 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) who was not at 
that moment in his place, was a party to 
that arrangement, and could bear out the 
statement now made. The effect of such 
a measure as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed would be to destroy the effi- 
ciency of one of the finest forces in the 
world, to render them liable to bribery both 
by money and by whisky, and to put an 
end to their character as a constabulary 
force. Had they consulted the able and 
meritorious head of the police force, Sir 
Dunean M‘Gregor? If they had, would 
they lay his opinion on the table; if they 
had not, would they now ask for it? If 
he knew anything of the character of that 
gallant officer, his condemnation of the 
scheme would be as complete and perfect 
as that of any man could be. Te would 
warn them that their increase of the spirit 
duties, as a financial measure, would fail. 
Sir Robert Peel calculated upon receiving 
from his increase the sum of 250,000/. a 





| 


year; in the first year the sum realised 
| amounted only to 16,0002. One of their 
| ablest financiers, Mr. Poulett Thompson, 
| referred in March, 1830, to Ireland as af- 
‘fording an illustration of the effect pro- 


from which Sir Robert Peel extricated | duced on the revenue by excessive tax- 


himself in 1842. The effect of a duty! ation. 3,000,000/. of additional taxation 
would on smuggling always be in propor- , had, on one occasion, been imposed on Ire-, 
tion to the price it bore to the raw mate-/| land, the Minister of the day thinking a 
rial; 8d. at present was an equal bounty on} revenue of 4,370,000U. from Ireland too 
smuggling to ls. in 1842, when freedom little. The result was a loss on the reve- 
of trade and unrestricted importation were nue of 500,000/. That instance, Mr. Pou- 
taken into consideration. And then, in order | lett Thompson said, ought to be a lesson, 
to collect this additional impost, the right and ought to teach them to avoid a simi- 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Eix- lar error. Reverting to the subject of di- 
chequer proposed to press the Irish con-| rect taxation, he wished to call attention 
stabulary into the revenue service. At | to the evidence before Lord Beaumont’s 
present there was the greatest difference | Committee, from which it appeared that of 
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the legacy duty one-fourth was contributed 
by the land. All land let on renewable 
leases were subject to it; real property 
in many cases under wills became liable 
to it. The Government proposed to ex- 
tend the legacy duty to Ireland, and im- 
pose it on that property that had suffered 
most. The legacy duty was a duty im- 
posed on property passing between the 
dead and the living. What did the land 
pay which passed from the living to the 
living? It was easy to transfer a sum of 
100,0002. in money; but if it were at- 
tempted to transfer land of which the va- 
lue was 100,0001., it would be seen that 
the charge for investigating titles, the long 
delays, the inquiry into burdens, the stamp 
duty, and the cumbrous and complicated 
law which affected real property in this 
country, rendered the transfer of land 
difficult and expensive. It was a delusion 
and a fraud that the landlords should be 
subjected by this Budget to a double 
charge. Wereall the yeomen of England 
to be destroyed for the sake of the Man- 
chester men? He remembered the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
speaking, in 1840, of the pride which the 
40s. freecholder in Devonshire had in a 
property that had been handed down 
from father to son, from the Conquest. 
If the gentry of England on both sides 
were indifferent to their own interests, they 
ought not to be so to the interests of those 
who had sent them to that House, merely 
from fear to grapple with a party which, if 
they only stood up to it, would not be found 
to consist of such formidable adversaries 
—namely, the ‘* Manchester school.”’ Let 
that dissolution take place with which they 
were threatened; they were not afraid of 
it; but at least the announcement on that 
suhject ought to be made by Ministers, and 
not in semi-official statements. He should 
not go into the general question of the re- 
lative taxation of England and Ireland, nor 
should he dwell on the protest of Lord 
Rosse, which no one had answered, or the 
statistical tables of Mr. Kingsley, and other 
evidence, which showed that Ireland paid 
taxation to the fullest amount on landed 
property, and that the imposition of the 
property tax was therefore uncalled for. 
He repeated, in conclusion, that the Bud- 
get introduced into Ireland an oppressive 
and inquisitorial tax, which had been con- 
demned by every statesman in the House 
of Commons; and there was no necessity 
for so introducing it if the tax were not to 
be permanent; that the Budget would in- 
Mr. F. French 
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crease the expense and deteriorate the 
qualities of the constabulary force in Ire. 
land; would re-establish smuggling and al] 
its consequent evils; and, however well in. 
tended that Budget might be, he honest} 
and conscientiously believed that, if it pass. 
ed in its present form, it would operate 
most unjustly, and to Ireland would be the 
most injurious Budget ever proposed in the 
House of Commons. Under these feelings 
he should give it all the opposition in his 
ower. 

Mr. BELLEW said, he would scarcely 
have ventured to address the Committee 
were it not for the remark of the hon, and 
learned Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee). That hon. and learned Member 
concluded his observations by stating that, 
in his opinion, no independent Irish Member 
could conscientiously support this measure, 
Now, as it was his intention to give his 
conscientious support to the measure, it 
was but fair that the Committee should 
have patience with him for a very few 
minutes while he stated his reasons for 
doing so. On Monday he came to the 
House with a mind perfectly unembar- 
rassed; he had not decided before the de- 
bate as to how he should vote. He had 
listened to all the objections which had 
been urged against the Budget, and espe- 
cially as it would affect the Irish consti- 
tuencies, and he had heard nothing to con- 
tradict the assertion he now ventured to 
make, that it would be a great boon to the 
tenant-farmer in Ireland. It might, as it 
had been urged, press hard upon the strug- 
gling shopkeeper; but he begged hon. 
Members to recollect that the shopkeeper 
derived his existence from the tenant- 
farmers who surrounded him. Then it was 
urged that by the remission of the consoli- 
dated duties, taken in connexion with the 
imposition of the income tax, the richer 
parts of Ireland would be made to pay the 
debts of the poorer. Taking that view of 
the case, he maintained that it was right 
and just it should be so; for if it had not 
been for their connexion with the poor parts 
of Ireland, Belfast, and its neighbouring 
towns, for example, would not so long have 
escaped the income tax. Then it was said 
that if they once consented to the imposi- 
tion of the income tax, it would be im- 
posed for ever. Some people said, “ Oh, 
would you believe the word of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer?” He, for one, 
did believe in the word of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He believed in the 
unsullied honour and the clear judgment 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. No doubt 
circumstances might intervene and defeat 
his calculations; but then Imperial cala- 
mities must be met by Imperial measures. 
On these grounds, then, he should cordially 
support the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman, though personally he would be 
a loser by it. He believed it would be 
found that Ireland would willingly come 
forward to pay her quota. When it was 
proposed some one hundred years ago 
to impose a duty on salt to relieve the 
landed interest, the landed interest said 
they preferred having things as they were 
for the sake of the poorer classes. With 
reference to what had been said by the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny, he 
begged that hon. and learned Gentleman 
to believe that others might differ in apin- 
jon from him and yet be honest; and if he 
might venture to recommend anything to 
so experienced an orator in regard to his 
style, it would be the old hackneyed quo- 
tation, Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 
The hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. F. 
French) said that these propositions would 
inerease Irish taxation to the extent of 
800,0007. a year. For his part he believed 
itwould be nothing like that sum, and that 
when all sides of the question came to be 


fully investigated, the increase would be 


found to be very small indeed. The hon. 
Member for Roscommon further expressed 
his regret that there was no Irish gentle- 
man of ability and experience in the Cabinet. 
That was no doubt a painful consideration; 
but he trusted that the next Government, 
to which the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
be looking forward—the incoming Govern- 
ment, on which he seemed to rely with so 
much fondness—when it came into power, 
he hoped it would not commit the same 
great oversight as its predecessors, but 
would take into its counsels the hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was so thoroughly conversant 
with Ireland and Irish affairs. He would 
give his cordial support to the Resolutions 
before the Committee, at the same time 
that he reserved to himself the right of 
opposing other parts of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s scheme. He could not approve, 
for instance, of the increase of the duties 
on Irish spirits, which he feared would 
lead to an increase of illicit distillation; but 
if that were found to be the case, he was 
satisfied the right hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw the increased duty. There was 
also a question which he should like to 
have answered. When Sir Robert Peel 
exempted Ireland from the income tax, he 
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imposed an increased stamp duty on that 
country. Was he to understand that that 
increased duty would now be remitted ? 
On the whole, therefore, and thanking the 
Committee for“ its indulgence, he begged 
to say he would cordially support the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. SANDARS rose and said: Sir, I 
rise briefly to express the views which I 
entertain on this important question. I 
am the more desirous of doing so, as I be- 
lieve I have arrived at a different conclu- 
sion from hon. Gentlemen generally on this 
side of the House. I believe in the sin- 
cerity of their views, and I trust they will 
accord equal justice to me. Sir, the ques- 
tion before the Committee is, not alone the 
abstract Resolution of the renewal of the 
income tax, but it is the whole financial 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The in- 
come tax is the corner stone of that scheme, 
and if that be defeated the whole fabric 
is destroyed. Were I called upon to vote 
upon the abstract Resolution alone, that 
the income tax should be continued for 
seven years on all classes of income alike, 
I should at once say Nay to such a propo- 
sition; but I must now consider this ques- 
tion along with the other propositions pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman; and 
first and foremost is that of the legacy 
duty on successions of real property in 
cases of death. And let me tell the Com- 
mittee, that the support of this tax is not 
new in my case, as Hansard will bear tes- 
timony. In the discussion of the Budget 
in 1848, I submitted this very proposition 
to the House and at the same time ex- 
plained that when Mr. Pitt in 1796 intro- 
duced a Bill for levying the probate and 
legacy duty on personal property, he 
accompanied that measure with another 
for a tax on the succession of real pro- 
perty. I will state to the Committee the 
words of Mr. Pitt on the introduction of 
that Bill, “‘He (Mr. Pitt) agreed that 
the principle on which the two Bills were 
founded was much the same, and that if 
this Bill (tax on succession of personal pro- 
perty) passed, it would be very desirable 
that the principle should be extended to 
real property.”’ Sir, the Bill for the tax 
on the succession of personal property did 
pass; but on the second reading of that on 
real property, a division took place, when 
the numbers were equal, the Speaker giv- 
ing his casting in favour of the measure; 
but in consequence of the influence and 
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remonstrances of the great landowners, the 
right hon. Gentleman was subsequently 
obliged to withdraw ihe Bill, I ask, then, 
can I consistently now, if I were so in- 
clined, oppose this part of the plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Then, Sir, 
as I feel bound to support the proposed 
legacy duty on succession of real property, 
I ask can I consent in justice to that inter- 
est to levy on it a heavier income tax than 
on trades and professions? Besides, Sir, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proved 
the other night, I think very forcibly, if 
not very satisfactorily, that real property 
is already taxed at a higher rate, namely, 
as 9d. is to 7d. I therefore see little diffi- 
culty in giving my support to the renewal 
of the tax on all incomes alike at the rate 
of 7d. Hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
on the question from the sister country, 
strongly and naturally enough oppose the 
introduction of it to Ireland; but to me 
that is a further recommendation; and I 
consider it has been a great omission and 
injustice to the rest of the United King- 
dom that this anomaly has not been sooner 
remedied. Adam Smith lays it down as a 
principle of taxation that it should be im- 
posed in proportion to the ability of persons 
to bear it. Now, I would ask, is not the 
landower in Ireland (a purchaser perhaps 
of one of the late encumbered estates) as 
able to bear that tax as the heavy bur- 
dened landowner in this country? Is not 
the merchant and manufacturer of Belfast 
or Derry as able to pay the tax as those 
of Liverpool or Manchester; is not the 
shopkeeper of Dublin equally able to pay 
tax on his profits, as the shopkeeper in 
London? I say then it is an injustice not 
to levy it on Ireland; and I am glad to see 
that it is an injustice that is to last no 
longer. Sir, there is one part of the 
scheme of the right hon, Gentleman to 
which I have a strong objection, and 
that is the licensing system on certain 
trades. 
hotel is to pay a rate of duty in proportion 
to the rent of his house. A seller of tea 
and coffee the same, though he may sell 
fifty other articles at the same time; yet 
he has to be taxed as if his premises were 
used exclusively for the sale of his tea 


and coffee. The proposed mode of levying | 
this tax from the maltster is monstrous in | 
its effects. The present licence costs the | 
maltster 41. 14s. 6d.; but in lieu of this | 
it is proposed to levy it after the rate of | 
Why, | 
| the poor, and afford a great relief to the 


7s. 10d. on every fifty quarters. 
Sir, this will make a difference to some of 
Mr. Sandars 
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my constituents of from 40I. to 200), 

annum, and without the least chance of 
making any extra charge to the public, | 
am given to understand, also, that the tay 
on beer licences will amount, in some ip. 
stances, to upwards of 1,0001. per annum, 
Sir, if the right hon. Gentleman feels that 
he must derive a portion of the revenue of 
the country from a tax on licences, then 
I say, make it general. Tax the wealthy 
banker, the rich merchant and manufac 
turer, in proportion to the amount of their 
business returns, and then those classes 
which I have named, and which have been 
so arbitrarily singled out, will have no right 
to complain. Sir, | have another objection 
to state, and that is the retaining of 6d, of 
the advertisement duty. This House has 
recently decided that the whole of this tax 
should be repealed: and it now comes with 
a bad grace from the right hon. Gentle 
man to say, ‘‘I will not agree to the whole 
of your demand, sanctioned though it has 
been by the authority of the House; but I 
will give you two-thirds of it, and with this 
I beg you to be content.” Sir, as one of 
those who voted for the repeal of that tax, 
I say I am not content. I have said that 
I voted for the repeal of the advertisement 
duty; and as faction has been attributed to 
many on this side of the House for their 
votes on that occasion, I perhaps may be 
allowed to explain my own vote. My name 
does not appear in the division list last year; 
but had I voted, I certainly should have 
voted for its repeal. On the hustings I 
promised to vote for the repeal of the ad- 
vertisement duty as well as the stamp on 
newspapers; and by voting for those mea- 
sures, I have redeemed the promise I then 
made. I think, Sir, I have now stated 
all the main objections I have against the 
Budget. I will now review the other and 
more agreeable side of the question. First, 
the Customs. The total repeal of the im- 
port duty on 123 articles, amounting only 
to 53,000/., and the reduction on 133 other 
articles to the amount of 70,000/., and the 
substituting fixed for ad valorem duties, 
are, in my opinion, most desirable reforms. 
The reduction of the tea duties to ls. in 
three years, both sides of the House will 
hail with satisfaction, as conferring a be- 
nefit on all parties, particularly the poorer 
classes, and extending our trade and com- 
merce with the East. Then, we have 
the total repeal of the soap duty; another 
creat boon, which will be felt by all classes, 


and will promote the comfort and health of 
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manufacturer, and will produce an enor- 
mous increase in the exports of this article. 
Then, we have the reduction on receipt 
stamps and life policies: the former duty 
has been long evaded, and any law that is 
evaded with impunity is in principle bad. 
I am sorry that the reduction on life poli- 


cies has not been extended to all policies | 


of assurance. Lastly, Sir, we have the 
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of getting rid of the tax altogether at the 
end of that period; and by that continuance 
of the tax, and its extension, together with 
the imposition of other taxes, the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to afford certain 
remissions which would be beneficial to the 
revenue and to the public at large. It had 
been his fortune more than once to state 
(he was in a minority at the time) the great 


discomfort he felt by reason of the large 
/amount of revenue which hung upon the 
question of a continuation of the income 


judicious alteration in the assessed taxes; 
and though this may by some be looked 


upon as a relief to the wealthier classes, 
1 believe it will afford equal relief to the 
poorer by the extra employment it will 


tax. Now, when the income tax was first 
imposed, and when in 1848 it was renewed, 


| he (Sir F. Baring) took the liberty of ex- 
| pressing to the House the alarm he, felt 
tleman. I have stated my objections as that the finances of the country should be 
well as my approvals, and I am bound to| made so largely to rest upon a direct tax, 
say that it is a bold, comprehensive, and which was only continued from three years 
statesmanlike measure ; and that after ato three years. He had, therefore, heard 
careful consideration, I have come to the with the greatest satisfaction that the Go- 
conclusion that, whatever evils there may | vernment had arrived at the conclusion 
be in the plan, the good far outweighs the | that the income tax was not a fitting im- 
bad; and, judging of the scheme asa whole, post for permanent use in time of peace, 
as I did that of the right hon. Gentleman and that they were prepared to grapple 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- | with the question with the view to its ulti- 
racli), I shall give it my support, and vote | mate extinction. He had by no means any 
for the Resolution before the Committee, | preference for either direct or indirect tax- 
believing, Sir, as I do, that it will tend to | ation, but experience had shown that a 
preserve, if not to increase, that prosperity , heavy direct tax in time of peace was not 
which so happily exists amongst all classes easy to keep; and, in his humble opinion, 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. | one of the most important merits of a tax 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that was, that it should be one that could be 
having on a former occasion taken part in maintained. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
the discussion respecting this tax, he was gangway pronounced very great panegyrics 
anxious to make some remarks on the | upon direct taxation in the abstract; but, 
Motion now before the Committee. The. strange to say, when the question came to 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. !an actual vote, whether it was from ill- 
J. L. Ricardo) had complained of the form | health or any like inability he knew not, 
of the Amendment before the House. | they did not afford that support to direct 
Now, so far from joining in that complaint, | taxation which led him to believe that it 
he was glad that it bore the shape which | could be permanently retained. No doubt 
it did, because it did not rest the Amend- ! the right hon. Gentleman, with his great 
ment upon any isolated details of the | talents as a financier, might have imposed 
scheme of the Government, but challenged | other taxes to an extent that would have 
the whole principle of the Budget, and enabled him to get rid of the income tax 
asked the Committee to say whether or! at once; but a Minister was bound to con- 
not it was prepared to sanction that prin- | sider what mode of effecting his object was 
ciples The right hon. Gentleman the most likely to be adopted by the majority 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had very | of that House, and no doubt the right hon. 
frankly avowed that the corner stone of Gentleman had wisely decided to postpone 
his Budget was the income tax, and that! the abolition of the tax, and to dispose of 
whatever alterations might subsequently be his present surplus in another manner, 
made in some of its details, unless the in-| His (Sir F. Baring’s) argument had al- 
come tax was continued in its present form, | ways been that if the income tax was to 
the Budget was, of course, at an end. | be continued as a permanent source of re- 
Well, the proposition of the right hon. | venue in time of peace, they must endea- 
Gentleman with regard to the income tax /vour to readjust it, although he must say 
was, that it should be continued for seven he had never entertained the sanguine 8 
years in its present shape, with the view | that they would ever be able to remove the 


cause. I have gone, Sir, pretty nearly 
through the Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
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whole of its inequalities and defects. That 
task had been undertaken by those whose 
abilities he greatly respected, but they had 
utterly failed to accomplish it. A Com- 
mittee of that House had sat for the pur- 
pose; and their Report, he must say, was 
a very unsatisfactory result for two years 
of incubation—for they were unable to de- 
vise any scheme which would render the 
tax just and equitable. Therefore he, for 
one, however inconvenient it might be, was 
prepared to support with his vote the con- 
tinuance of the tax in its present form, 
with the condition that it was ultimately 
to be abandoned, rather than to recommend 
that the almost, if not altogether, hopeless 
task of equitably commuting the tax should 
be persevered in, with the view to render 
the impost perpetual. But it was asked, 
** Whatis your security that it will ultimate- 
ly be abandoned ?”’ and he had also heard 
strong comments upon the notion of ma- 
king a Budget extending over a period of 
seven years. He knew something of the 
difficulty of framing estimates for a single 
year; and certainly the facilities of what 
the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond) called picking holes in a Bud- 
get were proportionately increased when it 
looked so far forward as seven years hence; 
but still they must look at the matter as 
sensible men, and they should remember 
that in the first place they had the pledge 
of the Government, which was not the 
mere pledge of individual Members, that if 
the tax was reimposed it would be extin- 
guished at the termination of seven years. 
Well, if another Government should be in 
office at the end of that period, they would 
find it difficult to convince either that House 
or the country that it would not be a breach 
of faith to refuse to remove the income tax 
seven years hence, and they would find it 
still more difficult to continue it than to 
reimpose it. Again, were there no steps 
by which at the end of seven years they 
would be able to find the means of parting 
with the income tax? It was true that 
they could not, of course, calculate very 
accurately what would be the exact state 
of the public finances seven years hence; 
but he apprehended that in 1860 the 
whole amount produced from the income 
tax would have been reduced to about 
4,540,0007. Now, it was the fact, and 
no mere matter of conjecture, that by the 
year 1860 an amount of 2,146,000. would 
be derived from the prudence of our an- 
cestors through the falling in of annuities, 
whilst a sum of 624,000/. more would be 


Sir F. Baring 
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realised from the operation of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) upon the jn. 
terest of the public debt. These two 
items added together would give a total of 
2,770,0001., which would be available jn 
1860 to go towards balancing the logs 
which the surrender of the 4,540,000I, 
derived from the income tax would then 
occasion to the revenue. Thus the amount 
which was to be made up would be between 
1,700,0007. and 1,800,0007.; and when 
the sacrifice was reduced to an amount 
under 2,000,0002., to be met from the 
legacy duty and the other additional sources 
of revenue, even if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s estimates should fall short a 
few hundred thousands, he could not rate 
the skill of financiers so low as not to be. 
lieve that any small deficit could easily be 
made up to enable the income tax to be en- 
tirely given up after seven years, especially 
when the task would have been so reduced 
and brought within the range of a single 
stroke of finance, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had shown it could be. Therefore, 
after carefully examining the point, he (Sir 
F. Baring) did believe that there was a 
fair security that in 1860 the income tax 
could be got rid of entirely. With respect 
to the other parts of the Budget, he thought 
there was little difference of opinion either 
in that House or in the country. He con- 
sidered that the right hon. Gentleman had 
acted wisely and well in the reductions that 
he had proposed. The soap tax was one 
of the worst taxes now in existence; and 
he was glad that it was now proposed to 
apply part of the surplus to its total ex- 
tinction. With regard to the new burdens 
which the right hon. Gentleman meant to 
impose, the extension of the legacy duty 
to real property was a measure which he 
should support, not with the same view as 
some hon. Gentlemen seemed inclined to 
do, namely, because it would help to knock 
on the head the old landed proprietors of 
England, but because he thought the ex- 
isting distinction between personal and real 
property ought no longer to be retained. 
It was only just that the two should be 
placed upon the same footing, the more 
especially after the expenses of stamps, 
which used to form the ground for the ex- 
emption of land from legacy duty, had now 
been reduced. He now approached a part 
of the subject upon which he regrett 

that he was obliged to take a somewhat 
different view from the Government, and 
which, after the best consideration he could 
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give it, he was not prepared to support : 
he meant the extension of the income tax 
to those who had not hitherto been subject 
to it. The Committee would bear in mind, 
in the first place, that in dealing as was 
proposed with the income tax, they were 
not dealing with a permanent portion of 
the revenue of the country; but they had 
condemned that tax, and said that it was 
one which they did not wish or mean to 
keep; and yet the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to extend that tax to 
those who had hitherto been exempted 
from it, and to extend it to them for a cer- 
tain time only. That course, he confessed, 
did not appear to him to be very consistent 
or very logical. If it was a good tax, he 
could perfectly understand their extending 
it; but if it was, as they said it was, a bad 
tax, why were they asked to extend it? 
Again, what was the greatest difficulty in 
the way of removing the tax altogether ? 
Why, undoubtedly, its large amount; and 
yet it was proposed to enhance that diffi- 
culty by adding 500,0007. to its produce. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the class of persons possessing incomes of 
between 1007. and 1501, a year, had re- 
ceived greater advantages from the great 
remissions of the duties upon articles of 
consumption lately effected than those who 
received the higher grades of incomes. 
But if that argument was sound, why did 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to stop 
at incomes of 1001.? If the logic was 
good as applied to incomes of between 
1501. and 100/., was it not equally good 
with regard to incomes below 1001. a year? 
For he ventured to say that the lower they 
descended in the seale of income, the greater 
had been the benefits derived by the people 
from the adoption of free trade. Again, 
what was the great object of the remissions 
effected in recent years? Was it not in a 
great measure to transfer the burdens of 
taxation from the lower classes to the 
shoulders of those who were better able to 
bear it? But the right hon. Gentleman, 
having found that recent legislation had 
succeeded in attaining its object, had used 
that very circumstance as an argument 
why the Committee should replace the 
humbler classes in very much the same po- 
sition as they formerly occupied. But, fur- 
ther, the right hon. Gentleman had urged, 
48 & ground for not continuing the tax in 
time of peace, the effect which it produced 
in demoralising a part of the trade of the 
country. That was an argument which he 
(Sir F. Baring) could not treat with the 
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ridicule which some might be disposed to 
cast upon it; and, he asked, was it wise, 
when they proposed to abandon the tax 
altogether, to extend the demoralisation to 
a class of tradesmen more liable to yield to 
its corrupting influence than the higher 
grades, who were admitted to have been 
tainted by its influence—a fact which, how- 
ever it was to be deplored, they could not 
shut their eyes to? Again, he did not 
shrink from avowing the opinion, however 
unpopular it might be, that if Ireland was 
to be subjected to further taxation, it would 
have been wiser to have followed the course 
which Sir Robert Peel pursued, and to 
have laid upon that country a different tax 
from the income tax. The argument against 
the extension of the tax in Ireland, was 
even stronger than in the case of England. 
The demoralising influence had never yet 
touched Ireland; and, besides, all the ma- 
chinery for raising the tax which already 
existed in England would have to be en- 
tirely created in Ireland; and Sir Robert 
Peel, who spoke from experience, not 
only having been Financial Minister, but 
having once been Secretary for Ireland, 
considered that its creation would be ex- 
tremely difficult in that country. There- 
fore he (Sir F. Baring) thought it would 
be infinitely better to adopt some other 
mode of obtaining a larger contribution 
from Ireland than an income tax, which 
was altogether new to that country, and 
which was only intended to be of tem- 
porary duration. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, that one of the grounds why Sir 
Robert Peel exempted Ireland was, that 
two other taxes had been imposed upon 
that country as a substitute for the income 
tax, but that those two taxes had since 
been remitted. Now, a spirit duty was 
not an objectionable tax; and one of the 
taxes which Sir Robert Peel proposed for 
Ireland was 1s. per gallon on spirits, which 
had since been repealed. But the right 
hon. Gentleman by proposing the reimpo- 
sition of a duty of 8d. a gallon on spirits, 
it should be remembered, was going to 
subject Ireland to the income tax at the 
same time that he was laying on two- 
thirds of one of the two taxes which were 
originally placed upon Ireland as a substi- 
tute for the income tax. The second bur- 
den which formed the ground of Ireland’s 
exemption from the income tax was the 
stamp duties. It was true those duties 
had been reduced; but it must be recol- 
lected that this remission was one that was 
made, not for Ireland alone, but in favour 
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of the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
therefore it was not fair to represent it as 
a special boon to one country. He knew 
that he was running counter to the preju- 
dices of his countrymen in opposing senti- 
ments which he had heard loudly cheered 
in that House; but he must ask, what was 
the amount of compensation which the 
right hon. Gentleman was about to give to 
Ireland? The abandonment of the con- 
solidated annuities, after the evidence 
which had been adduced before a Com- 
mittee of that House, he was bound to 
say, ought not to be regarded in the light 
of an absolute gift to Ireland, or as a com- 
pensation for the imposition of the income 
tax; and he thought that to a reduction of 
those annuities Ireland was to a certain 
extent entitled without giving any equiva- 
lent. He would not ask them to exempt 
Ireland from her fair share of taxation; 
but he did ask them to look at the com- 
parative benefits which England and Ire- 
land would receive from the present pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He might be wrong—probably the chances 
were that he was so—because any state- 
ment more ably made he had never heard 
in his life than that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but he would tell the Com- 
mittee the view he took. He wished to 


show what were the advantages which 
England would derive from the plan, and 


those also which Ireland would derive. 
He would not attempt to capitalise the 
different funds, for he wanted to do it as 
simply as he could, and in this way. He 
would show, first, what were the compara- 
tive drawbacks and advantages that would 
fall to the lot of Ireland and Great Britain 
respectively when the whole Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman came into operation, 
and then he would attempt to strike a 
balance between them. First, he would 
throw aside the taxes which were imposed 
on England and Ireland equally, and to be 
paid by England and Ireland alike. There 
was the legacy duty on land, which was to 
be imposed on both countries. Though 
the disadvantage of it might be greater for 
Ireland than for England, still it was to be 
paid by both countries alike, and therefore 
he should strike it off from each side of the 
account. Thus also with respect to the 
tea duties; both countries would share in 
the advantages of the reduetion, and it 
would only complicate the matter to at- 
tempt to find how much of the tea duties 
was paid by England and how much by 
Ireland. But let them see what would be 
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the relief given to Ireland, independently 
of these reductions, which were made fot 
Great Britain and Ireland alike, when the 
whole Budget came into operation. The 
relief from the remission of the consolj. 
dated annuities, he understood, would be 
440,000/., and that was peculiar to Ire. 
land. [Several Hon. MemBers remarked: 
It is only 240,000/.] The income tax 
in Ireland would be 460,0001.—he was 
afraid there could be no mistake about 
that; the additional spirit duty would be 
198,000/.; so that the additional taxation 
on Ireland would be 658,0001., whilst the 
relief given he had put at 440,0001., but 
it appeared to be much less— 

Mr. DISRAELI: It cannot be that; 
the consolidated annuities are upwards of 
4,000,0002., and the interest is 245,000I, 

Sin FRANCIS BARING: Well, then, 
the relief he would take at 245,0001., so 
that Ireland would have to pay 413,0001, 
more than she paid now. On the other 
hand, the additional taxation on Great 
Britain would be the increased spirit duty 
for Scotland, yielding 278,0001.; the ex. 
tension of income tax, producing 125,0001.; 
so that the new taxes applying to Great 
Britain would be 403,000/.; whilst the 
relief given would be—the soap duty, 
1,126,000/.; the assessed taxes (not one 
sixpence of which would be for Ireland), 
290,0001.; the posthorse duty, 27,0001. 
Thus the relief given in Great Britain by 
the immediate operation of the Budget 
would be 1,443,0001., and the taxes im- 
posed new and peculiar to Great Britain, 
403,000/.; making the amount less to be 
paid by England 1,040,0002. He submit- 
ted for the fair consideration of his fellow- 
countrymen whether it was quite fair, when 
they would be immediately receiving a 
relief of 1,040,0007., to place a new in- 
come tax on Ireland, and a whole amount 
in additional taxation of 413,000/. What 
was it they promised themselves—he spoke 
to the Members for Great Britain—by the 
year 1860? They would get rid of the 
income tax, 5,500,0001.; they would get 
rid of the soap duty, 1,126,000J.; they 
would get a reduction of the assessed 
taxes, 290,0001.; and a reduction of the 
posthorse duty, 27,000/., making, in the 
whole, a relief of 6,943,0001. The only 
additional taxation was the spirit duty for 
Scotland, making a relief to Great Britain 
of 6,665,0002. per annum. Under these 
circumstances he (Sir F. Baring) should 
not feel reluctance in refusing, by his vote, 
to extend the income tax to Ireland. He 
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did not believe that for many a long year 
they would be able to levy from Ireland 
every tax they levied from England; but 
this he did say, that while Ireland ought 
to pay its fair share of taxation, she ought, 
when remissions of taxation took place, 
also to have her fair share of those remis- 
sions; and he should not be at all sorry if, 
ultimately, the Government were enabled 
to reduce part of the consolidated annui- 
ties at least without calling for compensa- 
tion in the shape of additional taxation. 

Lor LOVAINE: Sir, I shall trespass 
on the attention of the Committee for a 
very short time in the observations I am 
about to make on the important matter 
before the House. On a former occasion 
my hon. relative and Friend the Member 
for West Surrey, said, there was no one so 
stupid as not to be capable of picking a 
hole in a Budget. On the other hand, I 
recollect the dictum of the poet— 


‘« Base is the slave who pays.” 


And I must say, that the Irish Members 
seem entirely to concur in the opinion 
of ancient Pistol; and so, between the 
Seylla of the folly of questioning, and 
the Charybdis of the baseness of paying 
without comment, it does not seem very 
easy to steer a straight course. However, 
Sir, I think that 1 bring to bear an in- 
tellect, feeble perhaps, but as fair and as 
unbiassed by party as any Gentleman be- 
longing to that unpopular but necessary 
body, the Opposition to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. We are told to look upon this 
Budget as a whole, and I shall proceed so 
to consider it. The House must recollect, 
in the first place, that we are called upon 
to vote for a Budget, not for one year, but 
for seven, and we are called upon to insure 
the continuance of the income tax for that 
time, with the guarantee of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that at the end of that 
time it shall be abolished. Now, Sir, | 
believe that such guarantees are utterly 
futile, beeause we cannot tell what will be 
the disposition of any future Parliament, 
more especially as the next Parliament is to 
be elected by a body of a totally different de- 
scription from the present constituency; and 
I think that the hon. Member for the West 
Riding was perfectly right when he pointed 
out the probability of the amount of any 
eurplus being forestalled by fresh remissions 
of indirect taxation. And again, when the 
right hon. the Member for Portsmouth told 
us that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
calculations might fall short when that time 
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should have arrived by a few hundred thou- 
sands, I think, though I am not an old 
Member of this House, that history informs 
me he did not find it so easy to fill up the 
lacunes in his calculations, when he was 
himself Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
Budget divides itself,- of course, like all 
Budgets, into two parts, the remission and 
the imposition of taxation. As to the re- 
missions there can be no objection to them. 
In the case of the equalisation of the duties 
on spirits, I must say that a debt of grati- 
tude is due, at least on the part of my con- 
stituents, to the right hon. Gentleman for 
abolishing the absurd system of a cordon 
of Excise officers upon the boundary of two 
integral parts of the country divided only 
by an imaginary line—a system worthy of 
Austria or Italy, or whatever country may 
be most backward in the science of com- 
mercial legislation. There can be no ob- 
jection to the remission of the tea duties, 
nor to that on soap, unless indeed, it is for 
the purpose of lubricating the “ ways,” in 
nautical phrase, upon which the new sys- 
tem of taxation is to be launched upon 
futurity. But, coming, Sir, to the consid- 
eration of the imposts, I must remark, as 
regards the income tax, which is the main 
feature of this scheme, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has laid down as a canon of 
taxation that this tax is a tremendous en- 
gine, a fearful weapon, not to be drawn 
from the sheath except in the utmost need 
and utmost exigencies of the State; and, 
he has warned us in most brilliant and for- 
cible language, how we blunt edge or point 
of that weapon by attempts to alter the 
arrangements and distributions of the tax, 
against the time when it may be needed by 
our successors. And yet, Sir, he seems to 
me to have done the very thing against 
which he has so strongly warned us. What 
does he do? He imposes a tax of virtually 
9d. on landed possessions, against a nomi- 
nal 7d. paid by trades and professions, who 
have the inestimable advantage of virtually 
taxing themselves, and then he proceeds 
to create a third class, who shall only be 
charged with a differential duty of 5d. 
Now, this must give rise to great heart- 
burnings and discontent; for if the man 
who has only 1002. has to pay 2d. less 
than the man of 150/., why is the man of 
1501. to pay at the same rate as the man 
of 150,000/.2 We come next to the impo- 
sition of a new tax, which, whatever may 
be the fate of the income tax, it requires 
no great foresight to see must be perpetual 
—the extension of the legacy duty to real 
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property. It has been said that this is an 
elder brother’s question. I maintain it is 
a question neither of elder nor younger 
brother—it is a mere question of taxation 
of two different species of property; and 
though I belong to the Chambre des Fils, 
as remarked by the hon. Member for the 
West Riding, I so far agree with him, that 
if it cannot be proved that real property 
has a right in justice to be exempted, I 
say, in God’s name, let the exemption be 
done away with at once; but it is because 
I think this exemption is just, that I sup- 
port it, and I think it can be proved that it 
is so. Take two persons inheriting pro- 
perty, the one 10,0001. in money, the other 
10,0002. in land. The first pays his duty, 
walks away from the bank with the money 
in his pocket, proceeds to invest it in the 
best security he can find; he can calculate 
his expenses to a farthing, and even, thanks 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, can 
ascertain his expenditure with regard to the 
assessed taxes—a calculation hitherto as 
difficult as the study of Bradshaw’s Rail- 
way Guide. Now, look at the landed pro- 
prietor : heis met by a ery for reduction of 
rents, by claims for taxes, for rates, for ruin- 
ed cottages, for falling farm houses, for un- 
drained land—he has very likely to raise 
portions for younger children at an interest 
of 33 or 4 per cent at least, and for which 
they only receive a bare 3 per cent, causing 
a difference to him of 1 per cent, of which 
the scheme of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer takes no notice; and then the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer chooses that mo- 
ment to lay on an additional tax upon the 
means of his subsistence; and here, Sir, 
comes the real objection to the measure. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
have a prior claim, he must have the power 
of enforcing the sale of the land to satisfy 
it; and if so, what will become of trust, of 
settlements, of entails, and finally, of pri- 
mogeniture itself? Sir, I cannot but look 
upon this as a measure of the utmost dan- 
ger—the point of the wedge which is to 
rend asunder the present state of the landed 
property, and to fuse it into the same mass 
of misery and discontent which has been 
the real cause of the revolutions which have 
devastated Europe. It is now, Sir, time 
for me to close these remarks. I have only 
to observe, that I cannot but regard this 
Budget as the ve victis to a vanquished 
party, the expression of the triumph of the 
Ministry over their opponents. It will be 
observed that whilst a fresh burden has 
been laid upon the land, the former taxes, 
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repeatedly declared to be obnoxious and 
indefensible under the principles of the 
modern and even the ancient commercial 
system, have been continued; for instance, 
the malt tax and the hop duty. The first 
of these is a tax levied on an article the 
produce of the land, higher in amount than 
any other except, perhaps, that on tobaceo 
and tea, the latter of which is to be re. 
duced. And this tax is to be increased by 
the new scale of maltster’s licences. It hag 
been indeed declared to be a question for 
the labourer. I cannot conceive how any 
question which affects the labourer does not 
affect the farmer, and if the farmer, then 
the landlord also. The hop duty I need 
not dwell upon, for that has been declared 
by all parties of every shade of opinion to 
be utterly indefensible. And, finally, Sir, 
as if to complete the parallel with the an- 
cient Roman tale I have alluded to, it is an- 
nounced to us that the sword of a dissolution 
is to be thrown into the scale if we resist, 

Mr. FORTESCUE said, he must ex. 
press his admiration at the plan brought 
forward by the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and of the able speech by which 
it was introduced. He only rose to say one 
word as to the extension of the income tax 
to Ireland. He did not mean to enter into 
any discussion with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Kilkenny county 
(Mr. Serjeant Shee), as to the duties of Irish 
patriotism, or to insinuate in the slightest 
degree that the hon. and learned Serjeant 
had any improper motive for the course he 
took ; but there were other considerations 
to be taken into account by Members who 
were charged with the responsibility of de- 
ciding what was really for the interest and 
honour of the country generally. Nor, 
though it might be one mode of obtaining 
popularity, did he think the duties of an Irish 
Member solely consisted in refusing assent 
to a fair share of Imperial taxation for Ire- 
land. He most sincerely said, that if he could 
have made up his mind that the scheme 
would press unfairly upon his constituents, 
nothing would have induced him to support 
it; and if he had been able to satisfy him- 
self that there were fair grounds for re- 
fusing on their behalf the obligation of the 
additional burden to be imposed on them, 
he should certainly have refused it. He 
had listened with the greatest possible at- 
tention to the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. 
Baring) ; but he regretted to say that it 
had not supplied him with any convine- 
ing arguments against an Irish income tax, 
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which both personally, and for the sake of 
his constituents, he should have been glad 
to hear. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
benevolence appeared to him to be like 
that of many excellent people, which par- 
took of the nature of a crotchet; and he 
must say that the over-sensitiveness dis- 
layed by the right hon. Gentleman on the 
subject of Irish taxation was not shared by 
avery large number of liberal and candid 
Irishmen, nor by many members of the 
Irish press. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said much as to the justice and ex- 

iency of making equal remissions of 
taxation both for England and Ireland; but 
he would ask if it was possible to remit a 
tax which was not paid by Ireland at all? 
If a fair comparison was to be drawn, they 
must look at the respective amounts of the 
taxes paid by both countries during terms of 
years. Ireland had enjoyed comparative 
freedom from taxation during a long period 
for which it had pressed heavily on England. 
As tothe consolidated annuities, it was not 
fair to pooh-pooh the value of the remission ; 
in his opinion the sweeping away of those 
annuities was the greatest possible boon and 
blessing to those parts of Ireland which 
needed it most. The relief would be felt 


by the owners and occupiers of land who 


had borne the brunt of the famine taxation, 
and more particularly in those districts 
which had gone through most suffering. 
He would remind the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. F. French), and other 
Members from the south and west of Ire- 
land, that although the pressure had not 
been so severe in Louth and other northern 
counties, still every farthing of the annui- 
ties that was due had been paid by his 
county, which was not the case in the dis- 
tricts of which he spoke. He had listened 
to the speech of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden), and he felt 
utterly unable to answer that appeal from 
Yorkshire to Ulster: which, coming as it 
did from one who had the strongest sym- 
pathy with the popular party in Ireland, 
and was ever ready to assist them in 
every claim they made for equal rights, 
he thought was deserving of the serious 
consideration of Irishmen. With respect 
to the occupiers of land, let it be re- 
collected that no Irish tenant would be 
liable to the income tax, unless he paid 
rent to the amount of 200].; and those 
whose rent exceeded that amount were 
chiefly the graziers, who at this moment 
were doing well, from the high prices of 
Irish stock. The additional burden would 
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be laid on a variety of other classes who 
were better able to bear it, who had suffer- 
ed least during the famine, and who had 
gained most by the cheapening of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life. He could 
not refuse, on the part of his countrymen, 
to bear a fair and equal share of Imperial 
burdens, which he believed would hereafter 
give them a better and stronger claim to 
share in Imperial privileges. In voting, 
then, for the Resolutions of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, including that for the 
extension of the income tax to Ireland, he 
believed he did what was best for the real 
interest as well as for the honour and credit 
of Ireland, and of his own constituents. 
The Marquess of GRANBY: Sir, how- 
ever reluctant I may be to trespass upon 
the attention of the Committee, I am anx- 
ious not to give a silent yote upon the pro- 
position before us. In the language of 
the hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) we have all our explanations to 
make on this question. I have always stated 
my opinion that the income tax is an un- 
fair, an unequal, and an unjust tax; and 
that opinion, so far from having been al- 
tered, has been confirmed by what has oe- 
curred in the course of the present debate. 
Sir, I have the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) for the soundness of that opin- 
ion. I agree in all that right hon. Gen- 
tleman observed in the course of his able 
statement the other night, as to the ef- 
fects of that tax; but although I agree 
with his statement, with his arguments, 
and with his facts, I am sorry that for that 
very reason I am compelled to dissent from 
his conclusion. I agree with him that it 
is a tax which you cannot make fair, equal, 
or just; that if you make the attempt to 
improve it you will get into a quagmire 
which will endanger the public eredit, and 
put in peril a tax to which you must have 
recourse in times of danger and difficulty. 
Sir, what is the natural inference to be 
drawn from the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman on this point? Why, that as 
soon as possible you should get rid of so 
odious, so oppressive, and so un-English a 
tax. That certainly appears to me to be 
the natural conclusion to which he comes. 
What, then, does the right hon. Gentle- 
man do? Why, he extends the tax for a 
longer period than it has ever yet been im- 
posed before. For this reason I oppose the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
is true, he says, that at the end of seven 
years the tax will expire altogether. It is 
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true also that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) 
says, that opposed as he is to the income 
tax, he will support it for seven years. No 
doubt that right hon. Gentleman has fairly 
and candidly expressed his wish to abolish 
the tax if he were in office; but whether 
we shall see him Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at the end of the next seven years, 
is, I think, a question, notwithstanding his 
genius and his talents, very problematical. 
But suppose he were in office, I ask him, 
how is it possible, for me to state that the 
opinion I might hold in 1853 I shall hold 
in 1860? Who can say what may happen 
to render a tax now deemed odious a very 
proper tax? The hon. Member for the 
West Riding said he wanted to know why 
the income tax was to be looked upon as 
a tax kept solely for war, when all other 
taxes—the Customs and Excise—were con- 
tinued in war and in peace? The hon. 
Gentleman says the income tax is as good 
a tax, and as little open to objection, as 
the Excise and Customs? Now I do not 


defend the Excise duties—I never have. 
I should be very glad to see the hon. Mem- 
ber voting for a repeal of the malt tax; and 
if he is so fully convineed of the frauds 
arising from these Excise duties, I trust he 


will vote for their remission whenever the 
subject is again brought before the House 
of Commons. We know, Sir, the Customs 
duties are being gradually repealed, and 
that the smuggling of which the hon. Mem- 
ber so much complains is diminishing. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Cobden), however, will 
admit, I think, that he did not succeed in 
making out his case satisfactorily. For he 
afterwards said, ‘‘ I admit these frauds do 
occur under the income tax, but I know a 
way of getting rid of them.’’ The hon. 
Member also recommended the American 
plan of assessment, and said there was less 
fraud in the United States than in England. 
Immediately afterwards the hon. Gentleman 
admitted that his constituents in the West 
tiding principally objected to the tax on 
account of its inquisitorial nature; that 
they objected to having their books over- 
looked. His plan would, however, force 
them to open their books to the assessors, 
and subject them to the very investigation 
to which they so much objected. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had very clearly 
shown the other night that personal in- 
comes and incomes derived from real pro- 
perty were very much on a par; and he 
concluded by saying that whereas real pro- 
perty was taxed at 9d. in the pound, per- 
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sonal property was charged only 7d. Buy 
having established this fact, what does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to do? Why, 
his next step is to overturn the balance } 
putting a duty of 2,000,0000. in the one 
seale, and nothing in the other. Surely jf 
the right hon. Gentleman is correct that 
land is assessed at 9d., whereas trades are 
assessed at 7d., it cannot be fair, on that 
ground, to impose a legacy duty, and im. 
pose on the land 2,000,000/. more than jt 
bore before. By such a course the right 
hon. Gentleman cuts the very ground from 
under him. If he proposed the legacy duty 
independently of the income tax, it might 
be fair; but seeing the local burdens upon 
land, which he has himself admitted—see. 
ing the great burden imposed upon land 
with regard to transfers—a burden so ably 
pointed out by a noble Lord below me~ 
seeing also that the land tax is paid instead 
of legacy duty, I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he thinks it fair and just 
to impose this tax concurrently with the in- 
come tax? Agreeing in the arguments of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I dissent from 
his conclusion; and I dissent also as to the 
fairness and the justice of placing an ad- 
ditional tax of 2,000,000/. a year on land. 
Si CHARLES WOOD said, that after 
listening with great patience to the two 
nights’ debate which had taken place upon 
these Resolutions, he found it utterly im- 
possible to reconcile the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir 
B. Lytton) with the speeches whieh it 
had been delivered in its support. There 
were two classes of persons who had ob- 
jected to the Budget: one class—that of 
the landowners—was fairly represented by 
the noble Lord who had just resumed 
his seat, and urged that the pressure of 
the Budget upon the land was very 
unfair; while the other consisted of the 
Members from Ireland, who objected to 
any extension of the income tax to that 
country. But did the Amendment ob- 
ject to the extension of the income tax 
to Ireland, or say one word as to the un- 
fair pressure of the Budget upon the land? 
On the contrary, it said, ‘* Do not extend 
the income tax either to people with in- 
comes between 100/. and 1501. per annum, 
or to Ireland, unless you make a distine- 
tion in favour of trades and professions. 
If, then, the noble Lord (the Marquess 
of Granby), and those who sat near him, 
voted for the Amendment, they would, 
while representing the Budget as bearing 
hard upon the land, be voting. that a fur- 
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iher boon should be given to trades and/his plan was, that the land was to pay 
fessions, thus rendering the taxation | 7d. in the pound down to 50/., instead 
of land more ‘one 3 oe rw yey hd pod yee to 150/., and to let off trades 
was at present, In fact, so far as the | and professions with 5}d. in the pound, 
Amendment went, it entirely negatived the The Government of the noble Lord the 
views of both the classes who supported it. | Member for London (Lord J. Russell) re- 
If he might tender advice to those who con- | sisted the first proposal, and saved the 
scientiously represented the landed interest | landed interest in spite of itself; and in 
in that House, and who would not allow the same way, by rejecting the Budget of 
themselves to be led away from that object | last autumn, we prevented a distinction in 
by the mere desire to put the Government | the rate of tax very dangerous to land and 
Fe arineetty, n — mgt Page iy other — aig Pg Fg vg te 
“ Accept the Budget of my right hon. | income tax. ie fact of the burdens 
Friend as he has proposed it, and do not | borne by the land was one of the grounds 
yote for an Amendment which will make /on which he (Sir C. Wood) resisted the 
your own case worse than it is at present.” | proposals to reduce the income tax on 
cad » +4 ead a sa aN yey ey no- | ary and eo ae . — ahs 
thing but a Jandowner, ut, at the same | an¢ impracticable, t had been said that 
time, he did not concur in the view which | the country would try the merits of the 
many landowners took of their own in-| present Budget by comparing it with 
tereats, for it was his conviction that they | that propounded by the late Chancellor of 
were so intimately connected with the well-| the Exchequer. Looking, then, at the 
being of the trading, mercantile, and ma- | matter simply as a landlords’ question, he 
nufacturing population, that these classes had no hesitation in saying that the pro- 
could not prosper without the landowners | posal of his right hon, Friend was more 
deriving benefit. When he spoke, there- beneficial to this class than that which was 
fore, in argument of the peculiar interest of | laid before them by the right hon. Gentle- 
the landowners, he must be understood as; man opposite (Mr. Disraeli). The noble 
adopting for the moment the view which | Lord (the Marquess of Granby) said, that 
the representatives of the landed interest | if it was admitted that the land was more 
took of the subject, and not as speaking heavily taxed than trade and professions, it 
hisown, That class had frequently neg- | was monstrous to impose a uniform rate of 
ng paving bg te ore Sy Sete aes the pount upon both fer coven erg 
rho sat upon that (the Ministerial) side of | But if an equal rate was unfair, would it 
the House; but had they derived much be- | not be much more unfair to levy 7d, in the 
nefit 7 porveing ms a oe They | pound upon incomes derived from land, and 
rejected with scorn, in 1841, the proposal only 53d. upon those arising from trade 
of his noble Friond the Member ty pe 7 2 But this latter proposal 
(Lord John Russell) for a duty of 8s, per | was that contained in the scheme of the 
eer on corn, and the consequence was | right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
that five years afterwards they found them-| The noble Lord said that it was absurd 
selves without any duty at all. An hon,/to suppose that the income tax would 
Member had complained that no attention | be taken off at the end of seven years. 
had yet been paid to the subject of the pe-| But the Budget of the late Government 
culiar burdens on Jand; but he remembered | did not fix any period whatever for the 
a proposal which their able leader the right termination of this tax. As far as he 
we. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr, | remembered, the right hon, Gentleman 
israeli) made four years ago, with espe-|(Mr. Disraeli) said that he proposed to 
cial reference to the burdens on land. That! renew this tax for the usual term of three 
Proposal went to increase the income tax | years, subject to a renewal of it at the 
to such an extent that he (Sir C, Wood), end of that time. Was there any hope 
had no difficulty at the time in showing | or expectation held out that the income tax 
that if it had been carried, the burdens! would then be done away with? None, 
upon land would have been very materially | But what was more to the purpose—was 
mereased, The proposition of the right | any step taken with regard to the tax that 
hon. Gentleman, jn his Budget of last | afforded the slightest prospect of its ore 
autumn, was no better as regarded bur-| taken off? Not one. Now, not only di 
dens on land. He relieved land from! his right hon, Friend the Chancellor of 
hone of the peculiar charges upon it; and| the Exchequer assure the House of his 
in his scheme for revising the income tax | intention to take off the tax in 1860, but 
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he showed them how it might then be 
in their power to do so. No such pro- 
posal, however, was made in the Budget of 
the late Government. No one acquainted 
with the state of the finances of the coun- 
try could possibly anticipate that the in- 
come tax could be taken off before 1860, 
without the imposition of an immense 
amount of taxation to make up the defi- 
ciency that would in that case be created. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite pro- 
posed to reduce the tea duties, and in 
that proposal he had the cordial sup- 
port of Gentlemen on that (the Ministe- 
rial) side of the House. 
in his Budget no proposition to im- 
pose such an amount of other taxation as 
would, even by 1860, have afforded the 
slightest probability of repealing the in- 
come tax. His right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
showed that from the produce of the suc- 
cession tax, and by the falling in of the 
31 per cents and the Long Annuities, there 
was a probability—nay,. perhaps, an actual 
certainty—that these two sources of in- 
come on the one hand, and diminished ex- 
penditure on the other, would furnish the 
means of totally repealing the income tax 
in 1860. He ventured to say, therefore, 
that no man, acquainted with the finances 
of the country, could hold out a hope of 
any earlier remission of that tax. The 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was the best for the land, combined 
as it was with the certain possibility of 
the tax being taken off in 1860. The 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, in December, on the other hand, 
contemplated the renewal of the income 
tax upon terms disadvantageous to the 
land without promising its repeal at all. 
Indeed, so far as he remembered, the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to extend 
the tax to incomes derived from land of 
75l.— [Lord Joux Russet: To 501. 
from real property.] Yes, the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman was to ex- 
tend the income tax of 7d. in the pound to 
all incomes from land as low as 50I. per 
annum, whilst the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was to extend it only to all owners of land 
having incomes from 1001. to 150I. at the 
rate of 5d. in the pound. He left the noble 
Lord opposite (the Marquess of Granby) 
to say which of the two proposals was the 
most favourable to land. But it was said 
that in comparing the two propositions the 
duty on successions must be taken into ac- 


Sir C. Wood 


{COMMONS} 
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count. Weil, he(SirC. Wood) did take them 
into account, and he would ask any owner 
of land whether he thought a different rate 
of duty on the income tax was a better 
bargain for him than the imposition of the 
succession duties? If he did, he made 
the greatest possible mistake. What was 
called the scheme of the actuaries for the 
revision of the income tax, he believed that 
nearly everybody now admitted to be ut 
terly impracticable. The most feasible 
scheme for altering the tax was that of 
imposing different rates of duty on in 
comes arising from different sources; but 
if a distinction were made between land 


| and trade, there must in justice be a fur. 


ther distinction between trades and profes. 
sions. No man, however, could say where 
these distinctions would stop, for there was 
no intelligible or defensible ground on 
which they could rest any particular rate 
of difference, nor did he see where they 
were all sure of stopping until the tax 
amounted altogether to one upon the own- 
ers of property, and the tax upon all other 
income was entirely given up. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, that 
so far as the right hon. Baronet was re- 
ferring to his observations, those observa- 
tions were made when the question related 
to the house tax. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, no doubt 
the actual vote was upon the house tax, 
but the debate took a much wider range, 
At all events if hon. Gentlemen were pre- 
pared to say that there should be a differ- 
ence between property and trades and pro- 
fessions, it was far better that the distine- 
tion should be made by means of a different 
tax, and not by a different rate of assess- 
ment for the same tax. There was also 
the further advantage in the Budget of his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that it finally regulated the 
succession duties. It would certainly be 
impossible to maintain the present system 
much longer, for, as the hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) had shown 
the other night, it was unfair to retain the 
existing distinction between personal and 
real property. The proposal of his right hon. 
Friend, as it stood, was clearly for the bene- 
fit of the land; it was much more favourable 
than the proposal made in December; and he 
recommended the owners of land to close 
with the bargain at once. He would re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen opposite that even 10 
the last Budget they would not have esca 
the succession tax, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) said the Government 
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yere prepared to bring forward duty upon 
successions that would remove existing 
anomalies and reconcile contending in- 
terests. By reconciling contending inter- 
ests, he apprehended the right hon. Gen- 
jleman to mean that personalty and realty 
must be put upon the same footing. This 
js what is now tobe done. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not propose to effect the 
reconciliation between contending interests, 
by repealing the legacy duty, because he 
distinctly said what he proposed was to mo- 
dify the succession duties. Did the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Granby) now think 
that a succession tax, and a difference in 
the rate of income tax against land, with 
no hope or expectation or purpose of its 
termination, and no measure to render its 
termination possible, was a better pro- 
position for the land, than the proposal 
made by his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer for an uniform 
rate, with no disadvantage to the land, 
combined with a succession tax, but with 
ascertain provision that if Parliament so 
willed, the income tax might be abolished 
in 1860? Considered only with respect 
to the interests of the land, and omitting 
the considerations arising out of regard for 
the welfare of the people, there could not 
in his opinion be a moment’s hesitation as 
to which proposition was the most favour- 
able to the land. The noble Lord and 
others had stated that the plan of his 
right hon. Friend would impose a burden 
of 2,000,0007. upon land. It would do 
nothing of the kind. What his right hon. 
Friend proposed was, that all property, whe- 
ther passing by will or by deed after death, 
should pay the duty the same as personal 
= mind was now subject to. At presenta 
rge amount of personalty passed by deed 
and not by will, the ingenuity of lawyers 
having provided means whereby the legacy 


duty might be evaded. He would not use | 


the strong term of fraud to these transac- 
tions; certainly the legacy duty was evaded, 
but the result of his right hon. Friend’s 
proposal would be to impose upon all per- 
sonalty passing by deed and not by will 
only, as well as on real property, a suc- 
cession tax. Hon. Gentleman were aware 
that there was one description of personal 
estate, which was now put in an unfair 


perty should be subject to disadvantages 
from which other real and personal pro- 
perty were exempt; but his right hon. 
Friend proposed to remedy this injustice 
by placing leasehold property upon the 
same footing as real property, to which, 
in consequence of its local burdens, an 
advantage was to be given in the im- 
position of the new duty. He trusted 
that he had now disabused the minds of 
hon. Gentlemen of two misapprehensions : 
the first that the whole additional sum of 
2,000,000/7. was to be raised exclusively on 
land; and the other that the local burdens 
upon land were not to be considered in the 
application of this new succession tax. So 
far, then, as the income tax and the succes- 
sion tax went, taken together, he had not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that he 
thought the proposition of his right hon. 
Friend was far more favourable to land 
than that of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Beyond this the landed gen- 
try had the additional advantage of the 
proposed modification of the assessed taxes, 
and they were the persons who kept the 
greatest number of servants, horses, car- 
riages, and dogs in the Kingdom. He 
now came to the second class of persons 
who had objected to his right hon. Friend’s 
proposals, namely, the Members for Ire- 
land. Now he would beg to remind them 
that the Amendment for which they were 
about to vote, did not in any way prevent 
the extension of the income tax to Ireland, 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. French) had referred to the 
opinion which he (Sir C. Wood) expressed 
in December last, that he was not then pre- 
pared to extend the income tax to Ireland. 
The argument now used was that Ireland 
should be treated as Scotland and Wales. 
But they did not pay less taxes than Eng- 
‘land; and if the principle of his hon. 
Friend were to be carried out, and Ireland 
was to be what was called an integral por- 
tion of the Empire, she could not expect to 
be exempted from any taxes which Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales paid. He quite 
admitted that in December last he had 





stated that he was not prepared then to ex- 
| tend the income tax to Ireland; and if the 
| circumstances were the same, and there 
| were no compensation for the imposition of 


position; and that was leasehold property. | the income tax, such would be his opinion 
Leasehold property paid all the burdens of | now. And further, if there had not been 


land in poor-rate and local taxation, stamp 
duties, and, besides this, the probate and 
legacy duties. Nothing could be more un- 
fair than that this one description of pro- 


| given to Ireland that which he considered 


to be a far greater benefit than the income 
tax would prove a burden, he would not 
support it now. But he believed he could 
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show that the course which he was taking 
now was consistent with what he had done 
then. The Budget of the late Chancellor 
made no provision for the consolidated an- 
nuities. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I beg pardon—I gave 
notice of a Resolution upon the subject at 
that time. 

Six CHARLES WOOD: But the right 
hon. Gentleman said he would not be bound 
by the recommendations in the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Lords. He 
appealed to the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. G. H. Moore) on this subject. The 
hon. Member concurred with him (Mr. C. 
Wood) in the opinion that the proposition 
to extend the income tax to Ireland as con- 
tained in the late Budget, necessarily invol- 
ved its extension to landed property, and 
that there was no intention on the part of 
the Government to remit any portion of 
the consolidated annuities. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo, in December last, spoke of 
** the contemptuous refusal of the Govern- 
ment to accede to the recommendation of 
the Committee of the House of Lords on 
the consolidated annuities—a Committee 
fraudulently set up for electioneering pur- 
poses, and audaciously disregarded as soon 
as those purposes had been secured.” 
This certainly confirmed what was his 
(Sir C. Wood’s) impression of the inten- 
tions of the late Government. Now with 
respect to the imposition of the income tax 
in Ireland, what had he (Sir C. Wood) 
said? THe had never argued against the 
imposition of the income tax in Ireland on 
principle. Quite the contrary; he had said 
the tine might come when it would be right 
and proper to impose it in that country, but 
that, weighed down by the poor-rate and 
the additional taxation which fell on them 
in consequence of the famine, the Irish 
were not then in a position to bear it. 
He was asked, was there any reason why 
Belfast, which had never been distressed, 
should not pay the tax as well as Liverpool ? 
The reason was this: that inasmuch as 
other parts of Ireland were exempted on ac- 
count of their extreme poverty, Belfast was 
also excused because she had the good for- 
tune to be in the same country with the dis- 
tressed districts. If those flourishing places, 
however, had enjoyed the exemption for 
some years in consequence of the distress 
that was prevalent in the western parts, 
and if the reason for not imposing it upon 
the distressed parts had now passed away, 
surely there could be no claim for the ex- 
emption of any part of Ireland from that 
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tax. He would now endeavour to show 
the gain which would result to Ireland from 
the abolition of the consolidated annuities, 
and the imposition of the income tax jg 
their room. In the first place, how stood 
the capital account? The capital convert 
ed into annuities at the time when the con. 
version took place, was 4,440,0001., but the 
annual charge was one that in most cases 
would last for forty years. The actual 
charge in Ireland, as stated by the Lords’ 
Committee, was a sum amounting, with 
interest, to 7,731,0001. Now, what was 
the actual amount of the income tax that 
would be taken from Ireland between this 
and 1860? The whole amount would be 
2,690,0001., which, deducted from the ea. 
pital account of the consolidated annuities, 
showed a gain to Ireland of 5,041,000), 
This applied to the whole of Ireland, but © 
let them look to the relief that would ae. 
crue to the more distressed parts of that 
country. At present the rates were paid 
on rents as low as 4/. a year, one-half by 
the tenant, and the other half by the land. 
lord, and they were paid by the owners of 
land on the annual value of their property, 
without any deduction from encumbrances, 
In the assessment for the income tax the 
landlord would be entitled to deduct all the 
charges on his land, and all occupiers would 
be relieved up to 2001. For the sake of the 
calculation he would take 7d. in the pound 
on tlie whole rateable property in some half. 
dozen of the most distressed unions, and 
see what would be the immediate relief to 
them of a change from the consolidated 
annuities to the income tax, In the union 
of Castlebar the consolidated annuities pay- 
able came to 2,6511. a year, the income tax 
to 9951.; in that of Galway the consolidat 
ed annuities came to 3,2931., the income 
tax to 1,7671.; in that of Oughterard the 
consolidated annuities came to 1,5421,, 
the income tax to 3331; in that of Sca- 
riff the consolidated annuities came to 


| 2,3661., the income tax to 6351.; in that 


of Skibbereen the consolidated annuities 
came to 2,0801,, the income tax to 1,200h; 
in Skull the consolidated annuities came 
to 9341., the income tax to 3671. In 
all these cases the consolidated annuities, 
the larger sum, were payable for forty 
years; the income tax, the smaller, for 
but seven years, while there was a very 
great reduction in the amount—the con- 
solidated annuities in forty-five of the 
most distressed unions amounting 0 
83,1641., and the income tax to 42,0001. 
In the county of Mayo the consolidated 
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annuities were 10,304/.; the income tax 
would be 3,7751. In Clare the consoli- 
dated annuities were 19,5901.; the income 
tax would be 6,360/. showing a gain for 
the first year of 13,230/., and in seven 
years & gain of 100,0007.; consequently 
that part of Ireland which was burdened 
by these debts must find this arrangement 
most advantageous, not only as regarded 
the amount remitted, but still more as 
that small part which was to be levied 
would be levied on the landlord instead 
of on the occupier. He had never said 
that those portions of Ireland that were 
not pressed down by this excessive taxa- 
tion had any claim on us; nor did he 
know why a merchant of the town of Bel- 
fast should not pay as well as a merchant 
of Liverpool; an inhabitant of the county 


" Down or Wicklow as much as an inhabi- 


tant of counties here. As to the income 
tax generally, then, he said that its im- 
position was no hardship, but a relief when 
accompanied by a remission of the pay- 
ment of the consolidated annuities. As 
to the spirit duty, that stood on a very dif- 
ferent footing, and he had always thought 
that both in Ireland and Scotland Govern- 
ment had the right to charge as much duty 
as they properly could, the only point at 
which they were called upon to stop being 
where to charge higher would be to give 
actual encouragement to illicit distillation. 
In resisting on former occasions the allow- 
ance for decreases in bond, he had always 
warned the Members who pressed for it 
that if ever it was conceded it must be 
accompanied by an increase of duty; and 
as this was now to be done, he did not 
think any valid argument could be urged 
against the increase. Taking the Bud- 
get altogether, he agreed with the hon. 
Members for Montrose (Mr. Hume), and 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), that the 
Committee must look at it as a whole, not 


only at each particular feature, and must | 
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more than another entered into general 
consumption, it was this article. The effect 
of the reduction of the duty on soap would 
be to reduce the price of the article by con- 
siderably more than the amount of the 
duty taken off, as well as to give increased 
employment in its manufacture, and in the 
export trade of the country. The redue- 
tion of the duties on tea, butter, cheese, 
and other articles, would also prove of great 
advantage; and he did not anticipate, after 
the decision of hon. Members opposite in 
favour of the extension of the principle of 
unrestricted competition, they would have 
any objection to offer to that portion of the 
proposal in the Budget. These reductions 
would prove of great advantage; they could 
not, however, be obtained unless the means 
were provided for keeping up the revenue, 
either by increasing the taxation of those 
who already paid, or by extending tax- 
ation to those who did not now pay. With 
respect to the income tax, although per- 
haps liable to some objections, it had during 
its existence been the means of enabling 
the Government to abandon that system of 
protection which had been so mischievous 
to the country, to relieve the springs of 
industry, to repeal and reduce duties upon 
various articles of consumption, and thus 
promote the welfare and wellbeing and 
peace of the country. The continuance of 
the tax for a few years longer would en- 
able the Government to take another great 
stride in the same direction, and when that 
duty was performed, the income tax might 
be well laid aside for use when other ocea- 
sions might require it. Referring to the 
resolutions agreed to almost unanimously 
by that House in favour of the policy of 
extending the principles of free trade, he 
would conclude by expressing his confident 
opinion that when the Committee came to 
a vote upon the subject, the proposals of 


‘his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer would meet with the support 


bear in mind that whilst in so comprehen- ' and sanction of the Committee. 

sive a scheme modifications and sugges: | Mr. G. HW. MOORE moved the adjourn- 
tions might always be made, there were , ment of the debate. 

such very great and substantial benefits| House resumed; Committee report pro- 
conferred by this Budget as ought not to gress. 

be imperilled by too minute criticism of de- 
tails. He reckoned the repeal of the soap 
tax, for instance, as a very great benefit} Order for Committee read. 

indeed. He could not understand upon| The LORD ADVOCATE moved that 
what principle it was that the repeal of the! this Bill be referred to a Select Commit- 
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‘soap duty was considered as an“exclusive | tee. 


boon to the manufacturers, as though that} Mr. CRAUFURD said, he had the fol- 
was the only class which used that com-| lowing Motion on the paper: On the ques- 
modity, If there was one article which | tion being put, that Mr. Speaker do now 
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leave the Chair to go into Committee on 
the Bill, to move, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of 
this House, no measure of Sheriff Court 
reform will be satisfactory to the country 
which does not proceed on the principle of 
abolishing the present system of double 
Sheriffs.” He must therefore complain of 
the course now taken by the Government. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, the Bill 
would be referred to a Select Committee, 
for the purpose of making some improve- 
ments, and moulding it into a proper 
shape. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would reserve his objections for a future 
stage. 

Mr. HUME said, he thought the best 
course was to refer the Bill to a Commit- 
tee upstairs, where fresh evidence might 
be received. The people of Scotland took 
a deep interest in this measure. 

Mr. COWAN said, he could confirm the 
statement of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose as to the deep interest which 
the people of Scotland took in this ques- 
tion. Le would also venture to protest 
against the manner in which Scotch busi- 
ness was generally treated in that Iouse. 
It was very unfair, whilst the other busi- 
ness of the Empire was so fully discussed, 
that Scotch business should be thrown 
over until one o’clock in the morning. He 
hoped the Government would consent to 
give a morning sitting for the consideration 
of this very important measure. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, he 
regarded the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate’s as an excellent Bill, and he 
would give it all the support in his power ; 
but he would recommend him not to send 
it to a Select Committee, who would take 
evidence upon it. He was sitting in a Se- 
lect Committee upstairs upon two Bills of 
different principles, and the experience he 
had gained there certainly would not lead 
him to recommend the Lord Advocate to 
take a similar course with the present Bill. 
He objected to the course suggested by 
the hon. Member for Montrose, which, if 
adopted, would probably end in their losing 
the Bill altogether. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
ample time had been given for the diseus- 
sion of this Bill, and that the course which 
he now proposed with reference to it was 
that which he had all along led the House 
to expect he would take. He did not think 
that injury would result to any party by 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
and he hoped the House would sanction 
that course. 


Mr. Craufurd 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, if he 


might judge from the communications with 
which he was deluged every morning on the 
subject of the Bill, he was inclined to think 
that nothing since the Free Church ques. 
tion had agitated the people of Scotland go 
much as the reform of the Sheriff Courts, 
He believed that they would never be eon. 
tent until they had abolished the office of 
Sheriff principal. Any Bill which did not 
effect that object would fail to give satis. 
faction to the Scottish people. 

Mr. E. ELLICE said, he believed that 
the Bill, now that it had been amended and 
remodelled, was viewed with great favour 
in Scotland, and he hoped that it would 
become law in the course of the present 
Session. He thought that the Lord Advo- 
cate had conciliated public opinion in Seot- 
land to a great extent in favour of his mea- 
sure. He deprecated, however, sending 
the Bill to a Select Committee, with per- 
mission for them to send for evidence, 
which would delay the measure until a pe- 
riod of the Session when it would have 
little chance of passing. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, he willingly admit- 
ted that the Bill had been greatly improved 
since its first appearance in that House; 
but unless a clause were introduced for 
the abolition of the double shrievalty, he 
believed that it would be inoperative of 
good, and even productive of mischief. 
Such also was the opinion of the magis- 
trates and town council of Dundee. 

Coroner BLAIR begged to express a 
wish that the Bill should be referred toa 
Select Committee; in a few days meetings 
would be held in various parts of Scotland, 
at which an opportunity would be afforded 
to the people of that country of expressing 
their opinion on the subject. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, he thought 
there could be no possible objection to the 
course proposed by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate—that of referring 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The mea- 
sure was, no doubt, one of considerable in- 
terest to the people of Scotland, and it was 
desirable that their feelings with respect 
to it should be clearly elicited; but he did 
not think that the progress of the measure 
need be retarded on that account, inas- 
much as in two days from the present 
time meetings would be held in all part of 
Scotland, at which the provisions of the 
Bill would be accurately canvassed, and the 
opinions of the country at large distinetly 
ascertained. 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was also of 
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inion that there should be no further de- 
lay in referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Committee once appointed, 
it would be competent for any Member to 
move that they be empowered to take evi- 
dence, and send for papers if necessary. 

Mr. EWART said, he was disposed to 
view the Bill with favour, but hoped that 
during its progress an opportunity would 
be afforded of settling that question, which 
had excited a greater interest than almost 
any other modern one in Scotland, namely, 
whether there were to be double Sheriffs. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
when the Bill was under the consideration 
of a Select Committee, there would be am- 
ple opportunity for the consideration and 
settlement of that question. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that he would 
therefore give notice that, when the Com- 
mittee was appointed, he should move that 
they be empowered to take evidence, and 
send for papers if necessary. 

Order discharged. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, April 29, 1853. 


Mixvutes.] Took the Oaths. —Several Lords. 
Pvsuic Brrs.—1* County Election Polls (Scot- 
land). 

2* South Sea and other Annuities Commuta- 
tion. 


JEWISIL DISABILITIES BILL, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
I have now to move your Lordships to give 
a second reading to the Bill for the relief 
of Her Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Jewish religion. The subject has already 
so much engaged the attention of your 
Lordships, and has been so fully discussed 
in this House, that it would be difficult for 
any man, and certainly impossible for me, 
to attempt to place it before you in any 
new point of view. Before, however, I 
proceed very shortly to remark upon the 
Principle involved in this Bill, and to offer 
a few observations in its support, I am de- 
sirous of adverting for a few moments to 
the position in which its present advocate 
stands. When this question was last be- 
fore the House, two years since, although 
taking no part in the discussion, my vote 


was given against the measure of relief 
then proposed. Now, although I am not 
aware that a change of opinion on this sub- 
ject necessarily calls for any remark, yet I 
am desirous of stating that the change of 
opinion upon my part took place more than 
a year since. In the month of January or 
February of the last year—certainly before 
the accession of the noble Earl opposite to 
office—I communicated to my right hon. 
Friend the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, then and now a Member for the 
University of Oxford, my intention of sup- 
porting the Removal of the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill upon the next occasion of its 
being brought forward in this House. I 
subsequently made the same communica- 
tion to my noble Friend near me (the Duke 
of Newcastle), who now fills the office of 
Secretary for the Colonies. I wish to men- 
tion this circumstance, lest by any possi- 
bility it should be supposed that this change 
of opinion had any relation to recent politi- 
cal combinations, but with which it could not 
by possibility have anything to do. There 
is, however, less cause for remarking on 
such a change as this, because I appre- 
hend the same change has also taken place 
in the minds of most of those who are now 
the most favourably disposed towards the 
measure. I apprehend that most of your 
Lordships in favour of the measure must 
recollect a time when your feelings on this 
subject were in a different direction, and it 
is natural that this should be the case. I 
look upon the feeling on this measure not 
as the result of argument or of reason, 
but as a matter of religious obligation, 
which, so long as it is felt to be well 
founded, must be stronger than all reason 
and all argument on the subject. I con- 
sider the opposition to the Bill, by which I 
was formerly myself actuated, as a rem- 
nant of that feeling which formerly pre- 
vailed throughout Christendom.. In former 
times it existed, no doubt with greater in- 
tensity than at present, and was then turn- 
ed to account by cruel men and atrocious 
tyrants, and by interested statesmen, for 
the purpose of persecution; but many who 
were engaged in the work of persecution 
no doubt did so in the sincere belief that 
they were doing God good service. I have 
no occasion now to speak of persecution 
among those who oppose the claims sought 
to be granted by this Bill; I suppose that 
the whole of your Lordships entertain and 
express feelings of good-will and kindliness 
towards persons of the Jewish persuasion. 





| Yet it is my belief that this feeling of oppo- 
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sition to what I consider to be their just 
claim, to equal privileges with their fellow- 
subjects, is a remnant of that prejudice 
which in former times existed so strongly 
in every country of Europe. I look upon 
the prejudice against the Jewish nation as 
having arisen from the circumstance that 
the Jews were under the obloquy of a crime 
of inconceivable magnitude, and as having 
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750 
ported even for an hour. Nor is it e 
to understand how the argument is applied 
My Lords, the existence of the Jews in thig 
country is, pro tanto, an unchristianising of 

| the nation. The only country that is eon. 

| sistent in this is Spain. No doubt, you 
| may imitate the example of Spain, and, to 
| be consistent, expel the Jews from your 
| community; but to admit them among you, 


imprecated upon their own heads the curse | to confer privileges, rights, honours, a go 
which is to pursue them from that event. | cial condition, and even electoral privileges, 
We have by our conduct made ourselves | and then to say their admission to Parlia. 
partakers of the Divine wrath, and have | ment would unchristianise the nation—| 
taken upon ourselves, more or less, to give cannot clearly comprehend how this is to 
effect to the decree of the Most High, and happen. My Lords, it is true, no doubt, 
to carry into effect the vengeance of the | that Christianity is a part and parcel of the 
Almighty. We should have remembered, ‘law of the land; but your Lordships will 
however, that ‘‘ vengeance was not ours,”’ | recollect that, so far as Parliament is con. 
and that it was not for us to “‘repay;’’ | cerned, it is not Christianity only that has 
that it was our duty to regard with kind- | been the law of Parliament, but the Estab. 
liness and fellow-feeling our erring, it might | lished Chureh also has been the law of 
be, fellow-creatures; to abstain from wrath, | Parliament; for you have had Parliament 
and mitigate our resentment. This coun-| excluding various Christian sects, and by 


try, at least in recent times, has proclaimed | means of an Act of Indemnity you have 
the absolute freedom of all religious opin- | contrived to admit Dissenters into the 
ion; we have declared that religious truth | Houses of Parliament; but the principle 
or religious error shall not be among us the | of exclusion rested upon the circumstance 
test of any qualification for civil rights. The | of Parliament being exclusively a bod 
Jew, in this country, is the only person | composed of members of the Established 
who is excluded from full civil and politi- | 


Church of the country. Now, when that 
eal rights in consequence of his religious | state of things no longer exists, I appre- 
belief. Unchristian and cruel as were those | hend that in no sense can it be said that 
laws which persecuted our Roman Catholic | Parliament is exclusively a Christian Par- 
fellow-subjects, still they were not founded | liament, in the sense in which that term 
upon their religious belief: they were main- | was wont to be used—that is to say, I mean 
ly adopted as compendious tests of political | there are modes of belief admitted into 
belief, and in many respects were not in- | Parliament which are erroneous, though 
adequately chosen as indicating a political | not so erroneous as that which is opposed 
faith. But the exclusion of the Jews); to the Christian belief, but such as we 
from civil rights is simply on the ground | should be sorry to recognise as anything 
that he entertains a religious belief which | but grievous error. Now, if we admit these 
we undoubtedly think most erroneous ; | —if we extend the admission to Parliament 
still he is the only man who, in the pre-| to persons holding opinions so grievous and 
sent day, is proscribed in consequence of | so monstrous, I think the principle fails en- 
his religious opinion. Now, the notion | tirely of looking to this as a body exelu- 
that by acting towards the Jew upon the | sively Christian in its character. My Lords, 
principle of religious equality —a prin-| you have not only admitted to Parliament 


ciple which we have fully adopted since 
the abolition of the Test and Corporation 


Act, more than twenty years ago, and | 


the emancipation of the Roman Catholics 


which followed close upon that measure— | 


the notion that by extending to the Jews 
the same privileges which we extend to all 
other persuasions, however they may differ 
from ourselves, is founded mainly—I think 
almost exclusively—upon this feeling, that 
we are doing something at variance with the 
Christian character of this country. The 
notion is, I think, one which cannot be sup- 


The Earl of Aberdeen 


modes of belief and persons entertaining 
doctrines most at variance with the per- 
suasion of the State, but you have actually 
—although you have not unchristianised 
Parliament—unchristianised legislative bo- 
'dies by Act of Parliament, which you have 
established by Act of Parliament; you have 
admitted Jews into the Legislature of Ca- 
nada and the Legislature of Jamaica; and 
why you are to unchristianise those legis 
lative bodies any more than this, I see no 
logical reason. The truth is, that you un- 
christianise neither the one nor the other; 
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for whether half-a-dozen Jews be in the 
Legislative Assembly of Canada or in the 
House of Commons, there is no difference 
jn the Christian character of either body. 
After all, this exclusion which you value so 
much, your Lordships are perfectly well 
aware, rests only on accident. There is 
no law at this moment to exclude Jews 
from a seat in Parliament=-none whatever. 
There is an oath the whole of which they 
ate not able to take, and which I must say 
is one of the most unnecessary and uscless 
oaths that can well be imagined. The 
Jews are ready to take this oath of ab- 
juration in all its substance and essential 
character; all that they cannot take is an 
assertion, adding nothing whatever to the 
substance of the oath, but merely an ad- 
ditional asseveration to what they are ready 
to swear. My Lords, this, in many in- 
stances, you have dispensed with by Acts 
of Parliament; you have by various Acts 
of Parliament allowed Jews to take the 
oath of abjuration, omitting this assevera- 
tion. That is the mode in which you have 
extended the faculty of admission to your 
Colonial Legislatures—it is the mode by 
which you have, over and over again, per- 
mitted Jews to take that oath in this 
country. I say, therefore, this oath, which 
in all its substance and essential value they 
are prepared to take, you, in consequence 
of this addition, which is not binding on 
their conscience, prevent them from taking. 
I would ask any one of your Lordships if 
you would venture to enact this oath at 
this moment? I think I recollect, on a 
former occasion, a noble Friend of mine 
opposite—whom I sce in his place, and 
therefore I will not name, but hans I will 
describe as being the very foremost in 
every good work—saying he took this 
oath as he found it, but that he would 
not be prepared to enact such a provision 
now. If my noble Friend would hesitate 
to enact such an oath, what becomes of the 
religious ground on which the exclusion of 
the Jews is based? If you would hesitate 
to enact such an exclusion now, surely the 
objection to the admission of the Jews 
ought not to be made to depend on the 
mere accident of this condition existing at 
the end of the oath. It has also been said 
that these persons do not in truth belong 
to our nation—that they are aliens, that 
they are a distinct people, and therefore 
have nothing in common with us, and 
henee ought to be excluded from our le- 
gislative assemblies. That they are, in one 
sense, a distinct people, is no doubt true, 
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and they will continue to be so until their 
mysterious destiny is fulfilled; but that, in 
any common sense, they are anything but 
Englishmen, and not as good Englishmen 
as any among us, I utterly deny. 

My Lords, you impose the burdens of 
Englishmen upon them—you give them 
the rights of Englishmen, and they act 
as Englishmen—I hold therefore this no- 
tion, that they are aliens, to be utterly 
untenable, and without any foundation, I 
recollect hearing a right rev. Prelate make 
use of an argument on a former occasion 
which struck me very much at the time, 
and has since impressed itself more strongly 
on my mind; it was this: that in excluding 
the Jews from Parliament, you are, in fact, 
inflicting a penalty upon Christian electors; 
that it is they who are injured, and that it 
was not from love to the Jews, but from a 
regard to the privileges of Christians, that 
the right rev. Prelate urged the admission 
of those persons. And this is the case; 
for if you confer electoral privileges not 
only on the Jews, but also enable Christian 
electors to select whom they please as their 
representatives, it is surely a hardship 
and an injustice to deny those persons the 
right of choosing any man, Jew or Chris- 
tian, to represent them, not legally inca- 
pacitated. I do not know any legal in- 
capacity in a Jew to be elected a Member 
of Parliament, and therefore to prohibit 
electors, whether Jews or Christians, to 
return persons of their ereed and of their 
choice to Parliament, is decidedly an act 
of injustice to that body. 

My Lords, I think it is always unwise 
for your Lordships, unless under very ex- 
traordinary circumstances indeed, to oppose 
yourselves determinedly and obstinately to 
the voice of the House of Commons in a 
case which peculiarly touches the institu- 
tions of that House. Now, on repeated oc- 
easions and in various Parliaments, con- 
firmed by Parliament after Parliament, 
there have been decisions of the House 
of Commons on this subject. It is true 
that you need not fear on this occasion the 
pressure of popular agitation, or the dangers 
of civil war. There is no such fear, as I 
recollect hearing the great Duke, whom 
we have lost, declare in this very place, 
when he said that he assented to Catholic 
emancipation for fear of a civil war, Now, 
my Lords, certainly there is no danger of 
that. These are a weak people, small in 
numbers, peaceable in character, and easily 
controlled. But although there is no dan- 
ger of civil war, your Lordships must 
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allow me to say there is danger of a very 
serious collision of another kind. I say 
if you go on, year after year, refusing the 
just demands of the House of Commons in 
a matter in which their own body and com- 
position are essentially concerned, you ex- 
pose yourself to a risk which I should be 
sorry to see carried much further. My 
Lords, does any man suppose, although 
you may not have the pressure of that 
alarming motive to which I have referred, 
that this question can long remain without 
a settlement? My Lords, it is not in the 
nature of things. Whether it be by the 
progress of reason, or by the increasing de- 
mands of the other House of Parliament, 
you will be compelled before long to give 
relief to these persons. My Lords, I am 
the last man to refuse your Lordships that 
just prerogative of negativing any measure 
which is sent up from the other House for 
your consideration. Your Lordships do 
well to resist, when you find it right to 
do so; and at all reasonable times your 
Lordships have properly and wisely done 
so. But in this matter, which touches so 
nearly the character of the House of Com- 
mons and its composition, I do maintain 
that, although the law has invested you 
with the full and free voice to pronounce 
an opinion, yet that you will do well to be 
cautious how far you press your perseve- 
rance in this matter. 

My Lords, believing as I do, and as I 
think all your Lordships in your inmost 
hearts must be fully convinced, that this 
is merely a question of time, more or less 
—and as I think not long—I do hope that 
we may on this occasion arrive at that stage 
in which we may see the prospect of a set- 
tlement of this long-agitated controversy. 
My Lords, I think the time has now come 
when we may cast to the winds this last 
rag of intolerance, and when we may make 
our practice conform to that principle of 
religious freedom which we profess to 
honour. 

Moved—That the Bill be now read 2+. 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, if anything could add to the im- 
portance of the discussion that now occu- 
pies the attention of your Lordships, it 
would be that the noble Earl who has just 
sat down, having for many years opposed 
these claims as a private individual, has 
now become, not only the supporter, but 
the propounder of them as the First Min- 
ister of the Crown. My Lords, a “ city 
that is set upon a hill cannot be hid,” and 
I doubt not that many of your Lordships 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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will follow the example of so high a 
sonage. But, my Lords, the gravity of 
the noble Earl’s character, and the known 
sincerity of his heart, preclude me from 
making any observations upon that change; 
I will, therefore, only express a hope~ 
nay, more, a belief—that the grounds u 
which he will give his vote this night are 
as solemn and as true as those which he 
formerly entertained. Now, my Lords, | 
am astonished to hear that it can be said 
that the popular voice is in favour of this 
measure. Why, my Lords, tho popular 
voice, to take it in the full extent of the 
term, is neither upon one side or the other, 
There is, upon the whole, a general apathy 
upon the question. Where any feeling is 
entertained in its regard, that feeling is 
deep and serious; but that feeling has not, 
however, pervaded the whole mass of the 
community. And I cannot do better to 
prove that position than by giving the last 
statement of the returns made by the 
House of Commons of the petitions for 
and against this measure. My Lords, it 
appears from these returns that the num- 
ber of petitions for the removal of Jewish 
disabilities was 39, and the number of sig- 
natures 1,734; while against the removal 
there were four petitions, and 329 signa- 
tures. Again, for the alteration of Parlia- 
mentary oaths the petitions were only one, 
the signatures being 198; while against 
the alteration the petitions were 846, and 
the signatures 42,289—clearly showing 
that, so far as the national expression is 
concerned, there has been no national ex- 
pression of opinion on one side or the other. 
But, my Lords, a variety of arguments 
have been urged by the advocates of these 
claims, and I think it is desirable to call 
your Lordships’ attention to a few of them 
in succession. Now, the first argument 
that we have is, that the Jews have a con- 
stitutional right to a seat in Parliament. I 
would undertake to argue that case with 
you, my Lords, if I thought that you really 
believed so yourselves, or that your opin- 
ions went to that effect; but this Bill which 
has been laid upon the table of the House, 
and must be taken as the embodiment of 
these opinions, so far from stating that, 
seems to me to state the very reverse. 
For one enabling clause you have a dozen 
disenabling clauses. For one privilege 
that you confer, there are eight or ten that 
you refuse. Now, just let me read to your 
Lordships the enactment which is proposed. 
By the 3rd clause you say that this Bill 
shall not allow any person professing the 
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Jewish religion to hold the office of Guar- 
dian or Regent of the United Kingdom, 
or to hold the office of Lord Chancellor, 
or Keeper of the Great Seal: under the 
4th Clause, also, you disable them from a 

at number of offices: the 5th Clause 
prohibits Jews from presenting to bene- 
fices: and under the 6th Clause you re- 
strain them from advising the Crown in 
reference to the Established Church. Now, 
my Lords, I maintain this, that if they 
have a constitutional right to seats in Par- 
liament, they have also a constitutional 
right to all the privileges and consequences 
of the seats. And if they have those 
seats by constitutional right, and not by 
concession, there is no more justice in re- 
fusing them the privilege of exercising 
those great offices, to advise the Crown, or 
in fact to perform the duties of any ap- 
pointment which Her Majesty may choose 
to confer upon them—there is no more 
justice in refusing them those privileges, 
than there would be in saying that they 
should not be bankers or lend money. The 
measure has taken a strange course—you 
are reversing your arguments. I remem- 


ber, in the year 1847, it was urged that 
by their admission to corporate offices we 
had borne our part in allowing them legis- 


lative functions. We deny that. We main- 
tain that the functions are in their nature 
diametrically different, and that we might 
entrust to them the one, but not the other. 
But you now reverse the order, and you 
say that they will be trusted with legisla- 
tive functions, while you preclude them 
from a very large share in the executive. 
Well, my Lords, it is next asserted that 
this is demanded by all the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. So far as civil 
liberty is concerned, so far as it enacts 
that a man should be free in mind and 
body and estate, I believe we are all free 
enough in that particular. But as far as 
religious liberty is concerned, I see per- 
fectly well, how, under this proposition, 
the Jew will have his civil liberty; but 
how are we to maintain ours? For if it 
be the principle of civil liberty that a man 
1s to be tried by his peers, I hold it to 
be equally the principle of religious liberty 
that none but Christians should be allowed 
to make laws that may bind or affect a 
Christian Chureh. But, my Lords, we are 
also told that this is the last remnant of 
religious bigotry; it might have been so 
until this Bill was laid upon your Lord- 
ships’ table. But see the number of 
Temnants you have concocted, the number 
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of last words to be uttered. There will 
be a fight upon each: for do you suppose 
that those who are candidates for seats in 
Parliament, that the Jews who demand 
admission into the Legislature, intend to 
be satisfied with the negative result of 
obtaining their wish of eligibility to Parlia- 
ment? Do you think they have no ulti- 
mate views? Do you think that any 
spirited people will remain quiet until they 
have also gained eligibility to every office ? 
Depend upon it that that is their ultimate 
view, and when the demand is made, how 
will you refuse it? It would be difficult 
enough for us—but for you it would be 
impossible. But it is a favourite argument 
that the words were not intended for the 
purpose which they now serve. It may be 
so; but then, while it is a fair and just 
argument for the Jews and their advocates, 
it produces no effect on their opponents’ 
convictions. The words are there; I and 
my friends think they declare and sus- 
tain a great and sound principle—that in 
retaining them we assert that principle— 
that in withdrawing them we renounce it— 
and that even if our ancestors, by the in- 
sertion of those words, effected a result 
which they did not foresee, we will not, 
by the cancelling of those words, be parties 
to an objectionable result which we plainly 
foresee. 

But to wind up the whole appeal—and 
it was an argument touched upon by the 
noble Earl—we are told that there can 
be no possible hazard in admitting a few 
Jews to the Houses of Parliament; that 
the Jews are few in number, without poli- 
tical aspirations and connexions to render 
them formidable :—and it is true that you 
must regard this people as few and feeble, 
though a deeply interesting race, and 
therefore in these respects they are neither 
to be feared or propitiated. But that 
greatly disencumbers the argument, and 
brings it to the level of a plain and simple 
principle, and in that situation I maintain 
that it becomes a million fold more serious. 
It is possible for us to estimate the results 
of political changes, and to make prepara- 
tion against them; but it is not possible 
for any one to predicate the consequences 
of a wilful departure from a sacred princi- 
ple. But the noble Earl says, will you, in 
the maintenance of that principle, continue 
to defy the recorded wishes of the House 
of Commons? To be sure we will. I 
am bound, my Lords, both by station and 
duty, to pay the greatest respect to the 
feelings and wishes of that august body; 
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but when they summon us to depart from 
a principle which we hold to be sacred— 
which we consider to be grounded upon 
the great truths of the religion we profess 
—I am ready to encounter any conse- 
quences of the indignation of the Commons, 
nor shall any power on the earth, or below 
it, turn me from the maintenance of that 
principle to the last hour of my existence. 

Now, my Lords, I am taunted with 
having stated on a former occasion that 
if I were to find Jews admitted Members of 
the Legislature, then I should not be pre- 
pared to propose their exclusion. But, 
my Lords, I think I can justify to your 
Lordships the adoption of such a course; 
for I think there is a very wide difference 
between depriving a body of men who are 
exercising a right which they have long 
— and conceding a privilege which 
as not before been granted—that there 
is a very wide difference between conform- 
ing to a state of things which you find, 
and for which others are responsible, and 
making the act your own by a specific 
principle of conduct on your own part. 
We maintain, my Lords, that the words 
**on the true faith of a Christian” assert 
the authority, the growth, and the pre- 
dominance of Christianity; that it ought to 


be, if it is not, the governing rule and 
spirit of all our legislation; that it ought 
to be the professed belief of every one who 
undertakes to legislate for this Christian 


country. But you demand the removal of 
these words—and why? Because they 
are useless? No such thing. You never 
touched them when you were engaged in 
the abolition of useless oaths; but they 
were considered of value until such time as 
they were found to give offence, not to 
Christianity but to Judaism—to be an 
impediment, not in the way of the Chris- 
tians, but of the Jews—of the Jews de- 
manding a share in the rule and govern- 
ance of a Christian State. Thus, to bestow 
on the Jew privilege and power to exercise 
an influence and give a vote on laws affeet- 
ing directly the Church of England, and 
indirectly perhaps the whole Church of 
Christ—to allow him to riot and revel 
legislatively in the indulgence of that 
peculiar antipathy which is the character 
and distinction of his name and nation— 
we are summoned to suppress all mention 
of that Name which is our glory, our safe- 
guard, and our strength. Well, my Lords, 
whose freedom is there concerned? I say 
it is ours. We are called upon to retreat 
before a man who tells you that bis religion 
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solely exists by the denial of yours; and 
that he must and will have a seat in Pay, 
liament, to possess at least the Privilege 
of asserting that religion, and of making 
laws which will have an effect upon that 
religion which is the opprobrium of hig 
race. The proposers, however, of the 
measure were good enough to offer an oath 
to be taken by the Jew, Now, my Lords, 
it is clear—and I must say that on the 
present consideration that oath is of no 
value at all—that it is a Parliamentary 
oath—and I would ask you to reflect for 
a moment, my Lords, upon the distinction 
between a Parliamentary and a judicial 
oath. The judicial oath altogether, or 
certainly for the most part, states the thing 
said or done, or to be done; a Parliamen. 
tary oath has reference, on the contrary, 
to a state of mind or to a course of conduct, 
We are required to know what is to be 
the governing principle and spirit of those 
opinions and of that conduct, We say 
** Christianity;” you say ‘“‘no.”’ You or. 
dain us an oath, it is true, but you take 
from it all its characteristic force aud 
validity. Now, my Lords, I do entertain 
avery deep and a very solemn objection 
to this mode of tampering with oaths for 
the purpose of meeting a special occasion, 
My Lords, I say it is irreverent, it is peril. 
ous. It is irreverent to twist and turn 
these solemn attestations to suit our poli- 
tical convenience; and perilous to exhibit 
to the people at large that we handle those 
declarations not for the great and solemn 
purposes of government and truth, but to 
serve the purposes of each theory as it arises, 
My Lords, I feel that it would be far wiser 
and better to require the repeal of the oath 
altogether, I speak, my Lords, seriously, 
with due reflection, and from the heart, 
I say it is better to repeal the oath alto- 
gether. If we are no longer to have a 
form of oath which implies that the pro- 
fession of Christianity is essential to the 
character of the Legislature, then, I say, 
abolish it altogether. Some of your Lord- 
ships have been in the habit of arguing 
upon the inutility of Parliamentary oaths, 
inasmuch as they did not keep out Gibbon, 
Bolingbroke, and other scepties. It cer- 
tainly is true that Gibbon and Bolingbroke 
took the oaths, but in so doing they paid 
not a personal but the national testimony 
to Christianity. But if Parliament hence- 
forward is not to be exclusively Christian, 
then I think we may as well get rid of 
these oaths altogether, and derive all the 
possible benefit we can from such a state 
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of things. Why, look around you and see 
whether, if you repeal the oath, you may 
not be able to turn to account the state of 
freedom in which you will then find your- 
selves, See if you cannot bind by stronger 
ties our eastern dependencies and remote 
possessions. Why, my Lords, I can see 
no reason, if our Christianity is to be ig- 
nored, why a preference should be given as 
to Parliamentary honours to the Jew over 
Rammohun Roy, Dwarkanauth, Tagore, or 
any other Hindoo or Mahometan subject 
of Her Majesty, who may be desirous to 
represent the interests, the feelings, and 
sympathies of India; for by extending the 
privileges to them, you are thereby render- 
ing more secure the loyal attachment of 
those Oriental subjeets of the Crown. In 
affirming that Parliament should not be ex- 
clusively Christian, it is desirable to weigh 
fairly and deliberately the effect we shall 
produce on the nation at large. But ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, the pos- 
sibility of political benefits, by the large 
inclusion, and consequent satisfaction, of 
many discontented and restless spirits, are 
there no moral mischiefs to make us pause ? 
It is nothing to declare that Christianity is 
good for a Gentile but useless for a Jewish 
Member of Parliament; that it is excellent 
in private life, but occasionally misplaced 
in »ublie life; that the principles of the 
Christian faith to the character of the le- 
gislator were so utterly unimportant that 
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they are as fierce against the truth as the 
others are vigorous in their assertion of it. 
This argument appears to me so monstrous 
that I think many who are not antagonistic 
to the admission of the Jews, would shrink 
from doing so in such a mode as this. To 
effect their admission is a legislative decla- 
ration, every time the oath is taken, that 
Christianity is not necessary for the charac- 
ter or functions of the Legislature. We 
tremble, my Lords, at such a prospect as 
that. ‘*Oh,” it is replied, ‘* Christianity, 
if it be true, can take eare of itself.”’ We 
know it can. But we are not sitting here 
to take care of Christianity, but to endea- 
vour that Christianity shall take care of us. 
Measures such as these, my Lords, eannot 
expel religion from the earth, but they may 
destroy its existence in Great Britain. 

My Lords, the nobie Earl has alluded to 
a subject to which, from its solemn cha- 
racter, I will only solemnly refer in this 
deliberative assembly. He says that those 
who oppose this measure are animated 
with the spirit of the Middle Ages, which 
vented itself in bigotry against the Jews. 
Answering for myself, and I believe for 
many others, I say there cannot be in the 
whole range of human feeling anything 
further from our hearts than such motives. 
I cannot give a stronger proof, my Lords, 
than by asserting my deep, my solemn, my 
conscientious belief, confirmed by many de- 
yout and learned men with whom I have 


when the Jew came to the table to be! discoursed on this subject, that the Cruei- 


sworn, and protested against the name | fixion—that inconceivable crime—was no 


which his soul repudiated—the usage of | more the act of the Jews than of the Gen- 
many hundred years—the feelings and | tiles; that the Gentiles were as guilty be- 


convictions of a vast majority of the realm, 


fore God as the Jews, to whom it is im- 


| puted. My Lords, in resisting these de- 
|mands, let me not, and those with whom 
I act, be looked upon as enemies to the 
| Jewish people, All personal antipathy has 
}long ceased. I assure your Lordships that 
| there is no such feeling as that which broke 
forth against the Jews in 1753. We re- 
/spect them (I can answer at least for my- 


and the faith itself, were to retreat in si- 
lence before his imperious declaration? I 
confess, my Lords, this seems to me to be 
a very novel way of conferring a privilege. 
At various times Parliament has suspended 
these great principles of exclusion, but al- 
ways on the ground that the parties ad- 
mitted to the Legislature were eminent 


for their zeal in the cause of Christianity. 
The Houses of Parliament abolished the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and admitted 
the Dissenters on the ground that they 
Were zealous in the cause of Christian truth. 
They admitted the Roman Catholics, who 
made the same protestation. They ig- 
hored the difficulties in the way of the 
Quakers, because they stood forward on 
the grounds of Christianity. But you are 
altogether reversing the order, The Jews 
are to be admitted, because they so stout- 


self and for many others); we remember 
their past, we contemplate their future. 
We see them to be now under a cloud, 
but hereafter to be the sovereign family of 
the human race, The difficulty is not in 
them, but in ourselves; not in our estimate 
of their inferiority, but in the depth and 
force of our own principles. I and my 
friends desire not to be harsh in language, 
or even in thought. We wish the Jews 
well, and would cheerfully give them what- 


‘ever is ours to give; but when they—they 
ly deny what the others believe; same, 


or their advocates—authoritatively declare 


’ 
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that, for the purposes of empire, all reli- 
gions are alike, and, in order that they 
might enter on a Parliamentary career, 
demand the suppression of ‘‘ that worthy 
name by which we are called,’’ why, then 
we say, emphatically, ‘‘No;’’ and that 
we declare on ‘the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” 

The noble Earl then moved that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day 
six months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now’’) 
and insert (‘this day Six Months.’’) 

The Eart of ALBEMARLE conceiv- 
ed that when they saw a distinguished 
statesman stand up for the first time that 
evening in defence of their Hebrew fellow- 
subjects, and when they also had an expec- 
tation that some equally distinguished 
statesmen would raise their voices in fa- 
vour of those people for the first time, 
such authorities ought to exercise due 
weight on such of their Lordships as had 
not yet recorded their opinions in favour 
of removing the disabilities from that class 
of their fellow-subjects. It was now two 
hundred years ago since the Protector 
Cromwell sought to relieve the Jews in 
England from a portion of the civil dis- 
abilities that affected them at that period; 
but that most Protestant prince was too 
enlightened for his time, and was unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt. Exactly one cen- 
tury ago—in that very month of April, 
but in the year 1753—an attempt of a 
somewhat similar nature was made. A 
Bill was introduced ‘for the benefit of 
our Hebrew fellow-subjects,”’ and that Bill 
passed both Houses of Parliament, and re- 
ceived the Royal assent; but so powerful 
a clamour was raised against the measure 
that it was necessary to repeal it in the 
selfsame year. The Tories then occupied 
the Opposition benches—they were in dis- 
grace with the country—and a general 
election was at hand, and they sought to 
regain the power they had lost by an ap- 
peal to the religious prejudices of the se- 
veral constituencies—by exciting religious 
discord and sectarian hatred. At that 
time there were no godless colleges—no 
endowments of Popery to denounce, yet 
there was a strong family likeness between 
the hustings cry of that time and those 
with which they were now familiar: the 
ery at the hustings then was ‘‘ No Mass- 
house,”’ ‘‘ No Conventicle,” ‘* No Syna- 
gogue;”’ but since that period the fre- 
quenters of the ‘ Mass-house” and of the 
‘*Conventicle’”’ had been declared eligible 
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for seats in Parliament, and he trusted 
their Lordships would that evening declare 
by their votes that the members of “ the 
Synagogue’”’ should be placed in the same 
position. Amongst those who had jp. 
curred great obloquy at the period to which 
he referred, in consequence of the course 
which they adopted in supporting the claims 
of the Jews, was the Bishop of Norwich; 
and, as a mode of insulting him, it was 
said, when he went to hold an ordination 
in his disocese, that he intended to ordain 
the Jews on the Saturday, and the Chris. 
tians on the Sunday. He (the Earl of 
Albemarle) saw before him his much ho- 
noured diocesan, and he felt confident that 
the right rev. Prelate would advance the 
true principles of Christianity, and act in 
the spirit of that Gospel which told them 
to bear persecution, but not to inflict it, 
One great advance towards that end had 
been made. The City of London had been 
the great focus at that former period of 
the agitation against the Jews; but now, 
with 20,000 electors, and with increased 
numbers and intelligence, it had chosen a 
Jew to be one of its representatives. On 
the debate on this quession ‘‘ in another 
place,’ he had heard a distinguished mem- 
ber of the legal profession say that incon- 
venience would arise— [‘‘Qrder!’’] Well, 
then, they must imagine that some per- 
son had used the argument, that inconve- 
nience might happen if they admitted the 
Jews to Parliament, because there might 
be a call of the House for Friday night, 
the beginning of the Jews’ Sabbath; but, 
unfortunately for the argument, the Jews’ 
Sabbath had commenced at the very time 
when the question was under discussion, 
and a friend near him pointed out that, 
with the exception of the two sheriffs of 
the City of London, they were themselves 
the only Christions under the gallery; s0 
that this argument was not worth much. 
Another argument which had been used 
was, that the Jews were receivers of 
stolen goods; but there was an old saying, 
‘*whom the State degrades, criminals may 
vilify.”’ The opposition against the Jews 
was a prejudice which would die away, as 
prejudices against other classes had done, 
unless they were fostered by legal enact- 
ments; for example, let them recollect 
what a prejudice existed in the last cen- 
tury against Scotchmen. Who had not 
heard of Charles Churchill’s poetry, and 
Charles Macklin’s prose, or of the mode 
in which the Scotch nation was satirised 
as— 
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«—— Those high-born beggars, 
M‘Leods, Mackenzies, and Macgregors ?” 
In the beginning of the reign of George 
III., that most incapable of all men that 
ever entered upon the management of 
ublie affairs, John Earl of Bute, was in 
office, and was excessively unpopular; but 
one-half of the obloquy thrown upon him 
was not on account of his blunders or mis- 
management, but was owing to the land | 
of his birth. They must all remember | 
George Selwyn’s joke when a mob had 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Down- 
ing-street, and a spectator asked what 
was the matter—‘‘ Oh! a Scotchman has 
got into the Treasury, and we can’t get 
him out.”’ For the first time after ninety 
years a countryman of John Earl of Bute 
was First Minister of the Crown, but there 
were no disabilities or prejudices against 
him. Had their Lordships ever heard the 
Jand of his birth thrown in the noble Earl’s 
teeth at this time ? Though he had not 





the honour of a personal acquaintance with 
the noble Earl, and owed him no party 
allegiance, he hoped that so long as the 
noble Earl would stand up manfully, as he 
did that evening, in support of the prin- 
ciple of civil and religious liberty, it would 


not be in the power of any one to turn him 
out of the Treasury. It was not argu- 
ment, but prejudice, which hindered the 
Jews from obtaining admission into Parlia- 
ment, and this would soon die away. He 
took the law to be this—that any Jew or 
any other person who took the oath of al- 
legiance, but not the oath of abjuration, 
might give a vote that was valid, provided 
he paid a penalty of 5001. If so, what 
was to prevent Baron Rothschild from going 
to the table, and afterwards giving a vote 
which might keep the Ministers in place ? 
[*No, no!’’] This showed the unsatis- 
factory state of the law at present. It 
was said that the Jews had no national 
feelings; but he thought they were more 
essentially English than many of us. 
They were not more so probably than 
those who came in at the period of the 
Conquest; but he (the Earl of Albemarle) 
was not one of them. They had a con- 
siderable precedence of the French who 
came here, to the great advantage of the 
country, in consequence of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and also of those 
who came in like himself with the Dutch- 
man, William of Orange, whose ‘ pious 
memory” they all revered. The treatment 
of the Jews was not a bad test of the en- 
lightenment of a country. The most in- 
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tolerant people had treated the Jews 
worst, and they had been most favourably 
treated by the most enlightened. In Spain 
and Portugal they had been treated with 
great intolerance and hardship. In Russia 
they suffered cruel restrictions; and in 
Rome, under the eyes of the Pope, they 
were restricted to the dirtiest part of the 
city and were under severe restraints. In 
France, on the other hand, for forty-five 
years, they had been admitted to an equality 
of privileges with their fellow-subjects; and 
when France had a representative govern- 
ment they were among its representatives. 
But the land of his forefathers—Holland 
—furnished the most striking example of 
a tolerant and enlightened treatment of 
the Jew. Holland was the most Protes- 
tant of all countries upon the Continent, 
and was, therefore, the best possible model 
for us to follow. In Holland for 250 years 
the Jews had been on a perfect equality of 
rights with all other subjects of the King. 
He believed that in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, when attempts were made to im- 
prove their condition, and again in 1753, 
both these movements occurred in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary prosperity 
which Holland enjoyed, in great part from 
the equality of rights permitted to the 
Jews. Now, as the Dutch were a nation 
of shopkeepers, like ourselves, that argu- 
ment ought not to be lost sight of ina 
consideration of this question. He was 
sensible that, unused as he was to address 
any kind of assembly he needed their Lord- 
ships indulgence; but he hoped their Lord- 
ships would prove by their vote that they 
were not inferior in toleration to States 
and Governments who were far below them 
in every other form of liberty. 

The Ear of DARNLEY besought the 
indulgence which their Lordships never re- 
fused to those who addressed the House 
for the first time, while he briefly explained 
the grounds upon which he should give his 
vote against this Bill—a vote which he 
should be ashamed to attempt to justify, 
except upon grounds of religion. Without 
asserting that the Bill was open to objec- 
tion upon no other grounds, he would say 
that it was upon religious grounds alone 
that their Lordships could be warranted in 
rejecting it. He thought that the discus- 
sion might be properly confined to the 
question as to whether Christianity had 
been already dispensed with as an clement 
in the constitution of the Legislature, or not. 
He would be told that to all intents and 
purposes it was so; he would be reminded 
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of the cases of the Socinian and the Uni- 
tarian; but he would not be told that there 
had as yet been any open, avowed, and os- 
tensible innovation upon the Christian cha- 
racter of the Legislature. But they were 
now called upon to do for the Jews what 
they had never been called upon to do for 
any other sect—they were called upon to 
make an open abnegation of Christianity 
in the eves of the world; and however this 
abnegation might be explained away by 
noble Lords opposite, it would, if carried 
this Session, date from 1853 in spite of 
them. He must vote against the second 
reading of the Bill; but not without once 
more declaring that he did so upon religious 
grounds alone, and not from any distrust of 
the elastic vigour of our glorious constitu- 
tion, which did not require to be shored up 
by such paltry propping posts as these Jew- 
ish disabilities. But there were blessings of 
still greater value than those of civil liberty 
—duties still more imperative than that of 
generous toleration ;—not that he yielded 
to any noble Lord in love of that tolera- 
tion, but he nevertheless maintained that 
it was perfectly compatible with such toler- 
ation to preserve inviolate the Christian 
character of the Legislature. The view 
which he, in common with others, took of 


this measure, had been called mere preju- 
dice; but Locke had said that ‘‘ every man 
should let alone other’s prejudices and ex- 


” 


amine his own.’’ Was the prejudice all 
one way in this case? Noble Lords oppo- 
site might faney that they who objected to 
this Bill on religious grounds were inclined 
to lay excessive stress on theological seru- 
ples; but if there was this sort of preju- 
dice on the one hand, was there not upon 
the other a predisposition to sacrifice the 
honour of Christianity to the comparative- 
ly paltry considerations of secular policy ? 
Was it prejudice to revere their religion ; 
prejudice to refuse to allow others to ar- 
gue away their conscience ; prejudice to 
decline to exchange a standing display of 
national respect to their national religion 
for a mere political—equivalent he could 
not call it, for a mere political—consider- 
ation? They might call it prejudice, or 
what they pleased: it mattered very little 
what it was ealled; the feeling remained 
the same—a feeling which no enlightened 
mind would confound with bigotry, of pro- 
found attachment to the Christian religion 
and reverential gratitude to its Founder, 
which recoiled from the notion of offering 
to that religion so much as the shadow of 
an insult. That feeling prevailed through- 
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out the length and breadth of the land: 
and although it might be a while forgotten 
amidst the turmoil of business, or smother. 
ed by the bitterness of faction, it still ex. 
isted in its full vitality deep seated in the 
hearts of the people, sooner or later to yin. 
dicate the course which he trusted their 
Lordships would adopt upon this oceasion, 

The Arcusisnor of DUBLIN said, that 
although he had on several occasions ex. 
pressed his opinions on this subject, and 
although for many years his opinion had 
been before the public in various modes, 
he wished to trespass upon their Lord. 
ships for a few moments, because the pe- 
culiar views he entertained on this point 
were liable to misconstruction, being dif. 
ferent from those not only of the Oppo- 
nents of the Bill, but also from those of 
its advocates. He was far from approving 
the whole of the present Bill; he had no 
hostile feeling against the Jews, but he 
did not think that this should be called a 
Hill ** for removing the disabilities of the 
Jews,’’ but should be considered as a mea- 
sure ‘‘ for the relief of electors,”” whereby 
they would be enabled to elect to Parlia- 
ment those whom they thought fit, unless 


| a strong case could be made out of publie 


evils resulting from it. Much had been 
said on that evening, and oa former o¢ca- 
sions, as to the strong feelings that existed 
on this subject; but he found generally 
that the feeling on both sides was totally 
irrespective of the ground on which he 
took his stand. It was generally eon- 
sidered a question ‘‘for,”’ or ‘ against” 
the admission of the Jews to Parliament; 
and he was neither for nor against it; he 
was not anxious to see the Jews in Par 
liament, but he was anxious that all fe- 
striction of the freedom of electors to elect 
Jews to Parliament should be removed 
from Christians, so that they might be at 
liberty to elect those whom they thouglit 
fit. If he (the Archbishop of Dublin) were 
to recommend another to give his vote at an 
election, it would be that he should give it 
to one not only who was a professing Chris- 
tian—or one whom he believed to be a pro- 
fessing Christian—but also one whom he 
believed to be a sound member of their 
Chureh. But thongh he might do that, he 
would be guilty of no inconsistency in wish- 
ing that all other electors should be at 
liberty to follow their own judgment, and 
should not be compelled to adopt the judg- 
ment of others. He contended that the 
electors had a right to choose as their re- 
presentatives those whom they thouglit 
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fit, unless any public danger or inconve- 
tience could fairly be shown to result 
therefrom. Now, he admitted that the 
evil complained of by the electors was not 
one of very great magnitude; but on the 
conscientious ground of religion he thought 
there was great evil in having restrictions 
of this kind at all. It was generally ar- 
gued by the opponents of this measure that 
to remove this last barrier which operated 
to exclude the Jews frum Parliament ar- 
goed indifference to Christianity. If, how- 
ever, after voting on that ground against 
the present measure, he were asked whe- 
ther, in supporting the law as it now stood 
with regard to other bodies—in admitting, 
for example, Roman Catholics and Dissen- 
ters to Parliament—he was rot exhibiting 
indiference to Protestantism, or to the 
Church to which he belonged, he really 
did not know what answer he could give. 
It was quite in vain to tell him that the 
Jew was the adherent of a faith more erro- 
neous than that of the Catholic or the 
Dissenter; for this was not a question of 
more or less, but one of principle; and 
they were altogether in a false position 
when they proclaimed that it would un- 
christianise the Legislature by removing 


these disabilities, and yet said that it 
did not unprotestantise the Legislature 
to admit Roman Catholics, and that it 
did not unchurch the Legislature to ad- 


mit Dissenters to Parliament. He was 
himself opposed, not on irreligious, but 
on Christian grounds, to any law which 
should exclude religionists of any descrip- 
tion from Parliament on the ground of 
their peculiar views; but if Parliament 
took that ground, it should at least, in 
order to be consistent, proclaim its absence 
of indifference not only as to Christianity, 
but as to the particular form in which it 
might be professed. Now, as far as 
Christianity consisted in a mere name, he 
confessed that he was very indifferent 
about it. Most of their Lordships were 
aware that there were persons, many of 
them adherents of certain German schools, 
who professed to be Christians, and were 
80 in this manner—that they believed that 
our Saviour was sent from heaven in the 
same way in which every great philosopher 
ot legislator was sent from heaven; that 
he was an erring mortal, though no doubt 
a wise and good man; that he taught 
many valuable truths, mixed, however, 
with many errors; that his history is in 
great measure a myth, though having some 
foundation of historical truth. ‘These per- 
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sons, denominating themselves Christians, 
were so in all but the doctrines and the 
history of Christianity; and they held that 
every man was to seek his Christianity in 
his own breast; that is, to find it in 
whatever approved itself to his own judg- 
ment. Now, lie had indeed never seen the 
force of the argument in favour of this 
measure derived from the fact that infide!s 
and sceptics of all sorts might find admis- 
sion by a hypocritical profession of Chris- 
tianity, because profession was all for which 
the Legislature could call. But the per- 
sons to whom he had alluded declared and 
professed openly what they meant by 
Christianity; and he contended that a 
person of this school was much further 
removed from Christianity than a Jew; 
and for that reason he was indifferent to 
Christianity as far as it consisted in the 
name. When a man said plainly that by 
‘black’ he meant what every one else called 
‘‘white,’’ you certainly could not accuse 
him of hypocrisy if he said that snow was 
black. But he did not see how, if it was 
maintained that it would unchristianise the 
Legislature to remove these disabilities, it 
could be maintained that it did not un- 
protestantise the Legislature to admit Ro- 
man Catholics—did not overthrow the Es- 
tablished Church to admit dissenters of 
various descriptions—or did not unchristi- 
anise the Legislature to admit those who 
stated that by Christianity they meant 
what every one else called Deism or Athe- 
ism. It was altogether inconsistent with 
his view of the character of Christianity to 
retain the exclusion of the Jews. It was 
indeed perfectly allowable for every voter to 
be influenced by considerations with respect 
to the religious opinions of another, in every 
matter which was a subject for his own 
private judgment—in his vote for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament—in his matrimonial en- 
gagements—in his choice of servants—or 
anything of that kind; but a law which 
excluded a person froin taking his seat in 
Parliament, on the ground of his religious 
belief, seemed to him (the Archbishop of 
Dublin) quite contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity as it was described to us by 
its Founder. If, however, their Lordships 
were of opinion that persons ought to pro- 
fess Christianity in order to be eligible to 
any place in the Legislature, they should 
take care to have not only a Christian 
Parliament, but a Christian constituency. 
They were told that Parliament would be 
unchristianised by admitting a Jew who 
had been alested, to take his seat; but 
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Members were now elected by Jews along 
with other electors; and he did not see 
how the Legislature would, if this Bill 
passed, be less Christian than the con- 
stituency now was. In fact, the case 
would not be so strong with regard to the 
former as to the latter; for, as the law 
now stood, the Jewish freeholder could 
claim to exercise his right of voting, where- 
as no man could claim a right to a seat in 
Parliament unless a constituency elected 
him. If, therefore, they wished to fortify 
Christianity by any such safeguards as 
these—for his own part he should say non 
tali auxilio—they must go a step further 
and secure a Christian constituency as well 
as a Christian Legislature. Nay, more, if 
they were sincere Protestants, they must 
secure a Protestant constituency; and if 
sincere friends to the Church of England, 
a Church of England constituency —in 
short, they must retrace their steps, and 
reimpose all those disabilities which had 
been removed by the Legislature of late 
years. Ie must acknowledge that he was 
dissatisfied with the present Bill, not mere- 
ly on account of what he conceived to be 
its erroneous title—that it purported to be 


a Bill for the relief of the Jews, instead of | 


for the relief of electors—but because it 


did not do away altogether with all decla- 
rations required from Members of Parlia- 


ment. He would do away entirely with 
the declaration ‘‘on the true faith of a 
Christian,”’ instead of merely excepting 
the Jews from the obligation of taking it. 
He did not approve of this patchwork le- 
gislation—this passing of laws, first for 
the relief of Separatists, then of Quakers, 
and then of Jews. He thought all reli- 
gious disabilities should be removed toge- 
ther. Nor did he think that such a mea- 
sure would be a triumph over Christianity, 
but that it would, in fact, be the triumph 
of Christianity; for he, and those who 
thought with him, supported this Bill not 
from indifference to Christianity, but be- 
cause that the retention of these disabili- 
ties was contrary to its spirit. 

The Bisnor of SALISBURY said, he 
should not have spoken had no argument 
been adduced from the bench on which he 
sat in favour of the measure; and he should 
have been glad to have given a silent vote 
upon the occasion; but as the most rev. 
Prelate had once more given the weight of 
his advocacy and authority in favour of 
this measure, and those who would have 
spoken with more power and authority 
than himself were indisposed to repeat the 


The Archbishop of Dublin 
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arguments which had before prevailed with 
their Lordships’ House, he felt on that ac. 
count constrained to state the reasons wh 

he retained the opinion he had always held 
in opposition to it, though he had never 
before expressed it in that House, oe 
was glad that they had not heard in that 
House the arguments that had been used 
in another place, such as that there was no 
essential difference, or but little, between 
the Jewish and the Christian religion; that 
it was a mere matter of degree, the Jew 
believing a little less, and the Christian 
a little more; that they had not the 
maintenance of the essential principles of 
Christianity spoken of as ‘‘ sectarianism ;” 
or approval expressed of the selection of a 
Jew by a Christian constituency as a re. 
presentative. The most rev. Prelate had 
carefully grounded himself on all those 
points, and had placed his argument on the 
tangible ground that it was unfit that there 
should be any distinction either in the way 
of political disability, or advantage on the 
ground of any religious belief. He could 
have felt that there was more weight in 
that argument if he only was convinced 
that there was no such thing as religious 
truth, or if that religious truth had never 
been embodied in any outward form, or if 
that outward form had not been adopted 
into the institutions of this country by di- 
rect acknowledgment, by ancient usage, 
and by continued legislation. It appeared 
to him that the most rev. Prelate was in 
his own person an answer to that argument. 
The most rev. Prelate sat in their Lord- 
ships’ House solely because it had always 
seemed fitting in the institutions of the coun- 
try to adopt and distinguish religious truth, 
and to invest men with privileges in respect 
of it. He opposed the Bill in the first place 
on the ground that it was a direct attack 
| upon the Christian character of the Legis- 
lature. He was well aware that that was 
no new argument, and they had heard it al- 
ready advanced and replied to in the course 
of that debate. But if the argument was 
not new, neither was the answer. The only 
answer he had heard given to it was that 
given by the noble Earl who had intro- 
|duced the Bill. The answer simply was, 
|that this measure would not affect the 
Christian character of the Legislature, be- 
cause the Christian character of the coun- 
try was not affected, although it counted a 
large number of Jews among its inhabit- 
ants. He confessed that did not appear 
to him to be a true or just analogy. It 
appeared to him that the character of the 
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country was not to be taken so much from | might there be brought forward, though 
the accidental circumstance of the majority | even this was by no means certain; but 
of those who composed its inhabitants, as as a matter of principle, he contended, the 
from the character of the institutions by | case would be entirely different. Their 
which they were connected into one so- | Lordships were asked by their votes to say 
ciety, and by which they expressed their | that it was not unseemly to enact that 
corporate will, and by which, so to speak, | those who blasphemed and denied the 
they lived and acted; and therefore, in the name of our Lord Jesus, should yet le- 
event of the present measure being passed, | gislate for Him, pronounce upon His doc- 
and a change being made in their institu- | trines, and regulate His ordinances. The 
tions, instead of its being able to be said, most rev. Prelate had urged that the law, 
that the Christianity of the Legislature | as at present constituted, did not secure 
would not be affected, because the Christian | that those who did obtain admission into 
character of the country was not affected, in | the Legislature of the country were really 
his humble judgment, it would appear that | believers in the faith of Christ, and that as 


the Christian character of the country was 
impaired, if not destroyed, by the injury 
which was inflicted on the character of the 
institutions on which alone the character 
of the country depended. But while on 
this ground he held that the answer given 
to the argument, drawn from the injury 
done to the Christian character of the Le- 
gislature, was insufficient, that was a part 
only of the objection on which he rested 
his opposition to the Bill. Whatever might 
be the religious character of the country 
at large, he, at least, could not forget that 
there was a community essentially Christian 
in its character, that there was a City hay- 
ing foundations, whose builder and maker 
was God. That community and that City 
was the Church of Christ, and it was with 
regard to the effect which this measure 
would produce upon the character of the 
Church of Christ, as established in this 
country, that he now ventured to address a 
few words to their Lordships. The Church 
of Christ in this country was not only 
recognised and established by law, but es- 
tablished in such sort that the authority of 
the civil power was intimately blended with 
that Church through every part of its ac- 
tion. Not only was the Queen supreme 
Governor of the Church—not only was the 
Legislature supreme as regarded all mat- 
ters relating to her endowments, but its 
authority, always supreme, was now that 
which was alone in practical action as 
regarded all that was most sacred and 
essential and holy in the doctrines, or of 
highest importance in the discipline, of the 
Chureh; and if any legal change was to be 
made, that change could only be made by 
the authority of the Imperial Legislature. 
It might be that the admission of a few 
Jews into either House of Parliament 
would not have any great practical effect 
upon the character of their legislation, 
or the nature of the measures which 


| it was probable that some were admitted who 
were not believers, and as it was certain 
that others who dissented in many important 
points from their doctrines were already 
admitted, it was now too late to make any 
distinction. As regarded the first point, it 
was merely that which was a necessary con- 
dition of the imperfection of the Church in 
its militant state, in which the evil through- 
out, and therefore in the Legislature as well 
as elsewhere, were mingled with the faith- 
ful servants of their Lord; and therefore, 
if there were among them, or had been 
admitted among them, men of that class, 
it was by their own hypocrisy that they ob- 
tained admission—their sin would be upon 
their own heads, and no stain would rest 
upon those who were not participators in 
it, because they were unable, by the test 
of an oath, to exclude them. With regard 
to the other point urged by the right rev. 
Prelate, of the admission of those who dis- 
sented from various portions of the doe- 
trines of the Church, but who being ad- 
mitted into Parliament, were enabled to 
take part in the legislation of matters af- 
fecting the Church, he held it to be a great 
evil and a grievous wrong. But because 
they suffered a lesser wrong—because those 
were able to participate in the legislation 
for the Church who were not members of 
it, though at least they professed and call- 
ed themselves by the name of Christians— 
were they on that ground to admit those 
who denied and blasphemed the very name 
of Christ? He must remind their Lord- 
ships that the sense of the wrong that was 
done to the Church by the power of le- 
gislation in respect of it, which was given 
to those who dissented from its doctrines, 
was clearly marked in the oath which 
was administered to Roman Catholics, that 
they would not use any power conferred on 
them to injure the Established Church. 
Their Lordships would observe that there 
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was no trace of that restriction in the mea- 
sure for the admission of Jews. It was 
upon these grounds that he rested his op- 
position to the Bill. He had no wish to 
enter upon other political considerations, 
to the foree of which he was nevertheless 
not insensible: he addressed himself to 
these two main religious grounds of objec- 
tion; and on these he was constrained to say 
that neither as a Member of their Lord- 
ships’ [louse, nor still less in respect of that 
office by virtue of which he had the honour 
of being a Member—namely, as a Bishop 
of the Church of Christ—could he eonsci- 
entiously pursue any other course than 
that which he was about to take with a 
clear and deeided econvietion—namely, to 
say ** Not Content ”’ to the Bill. 

The Bisunor of ST, DAVID’S said, he 
thought the objections of his right rev. 
Brother (the Bishop of Salisbury) to the 
Bill were founded on a series of erroneous 
assumptions. Ile most fully eoncurred 
with the most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop 
of Dublin) that it was a cireumstance very 
much to be deplored, that the title of the 
Bill conveyed not only a partial and ineom- 
plete but a very erroneous view of its real 
object and character; inasmuch as if that 
had been ecorreetly described, its title 
would have been ‘ta Bill to enable the 
constituencies of the kingdom to be repre- 
sented in Parliament by persons whom 
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present excluded? He was not arguj 

the question on the ground of an abso, 
lute right, but on!y on the ground that no 
satisfactory answer had been given to those 
questions. It was true, there was one gn, 
swer to them which had been repeated jp 
every variety of shape—that the effect of 
removing the limitation would be to * yp, 
christianise’’ the Legislature. He wag 
aware that this topic had been worn almost 
threadbare; but still he must venture to 
submit that a very great and general mis, 
apprehension prevailed on that point. He 
had always regarded with admiration the 
unknown individual, and thought he must 
have been a great man, who first devised 
the phrase of ‘‘ unchristianising the Legis. 
lature,’’ because, of all the phrases that 
could have been invented, none could have 
been more admirably chosen for the purpose, 
inasmuch gs it was excellently adapted to get 
up “‘acry,’’ while it conveyed no definite 
notion whatever, He would venture to affirm 
that this celebrated phrase rested on no 
thing more than a perfectly arbitrary and 
precarious definition, which he could show 
was a very bad one besides, It rested, in 
fact, on the assumption that the only defi- 
nition of a Christian Legislature was a 
Legislature into which none but Christians 
were admissible, He did not know by 
what right that definition could be assumed 
to be necessary, It certainly was perfectly 





they might choose to elect, without refer- | arbitrary, because he could give another, 
ence to any religious distinction prevailing | Why had he not an equal right to say that 
among Her Majesty’s subjects in this |a Christian Legislature was one which re- 
realm.”’ That title, or some such, would | presented the constituencies of a Christian 
have conveyed a better idea of the object | country? He thought this not only as good, 
of the measure, and would at once have | but a much better definition than the others, 
raised the question whether there could be | and he was prepared to give a plain and 
any satisfactory reason adduced for the! solid reason for preferring it; and it was 
limitation which had hitherto existed on | this: if they adopted the former definition, 
the electoral franchise. It was not enough | they would involve themselves in this ab- 
to argue that the limitation was to be | surdity—-that the Legislature would be un- 
preserved, however accidental in its origin, | ehristianised by the passing of this Bill, 
and useless, or eyen mischievous, in its and yet might very possibly be eonsti- 
effects, because it had been allowed to con-; tuted of precisely the same elements as 
tinue for centuries; some substantial reason before; or it might be from time to time 
must be given for its continuance, Then| sometimes Christian and sometimes un- 
came the question, what there was in the | ehristian, according as members of the 
opinions of that portion of Her Majesty’s | Jewish persuasion happened to have seats 
subjects who professed the Jewish religion, | in it or not; for it must be admitted it 


that should disqualify them for the faithful 
discharge of the duties of representatives in 
Parliament? And again, how the line was 
to be drawn between the duties of municipal 
offices to which they were already admitted, 
and those which would devolve upon them 
in the position of Members of the House 
ef Commons, from which they were at 
The Bishop of Salisbury 


was perfectly possible that, after the pass- 
ing of this Bill, not one single Jew might 
be admitted to a seat in the House of 
Commons, and yet the Legislature would 
| be, as it was said, unchristianised. Now, 
if his definition was adopted, this absurdity 
would be got rid of, Whon he consider 
| the influence of this equivocal phrase, he 
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did not wonder at the number of petitions | such numbers of our people—not merely the 
yhich had been addressed to their Lord- | poor and indigent who were driven by neces- 
ships against the measure, and at the | sity, but many of the middle and higher 
alarm which had been excited in the coun- | elasses of society, who voluntarily left their 
try; in fact, he only wondered there had | native soil, allured by some slight prospect 
not been more; but the native good sense | of improvement in their worldly condition 
of the people had enabled them, if not|—he really did not understand how they 
to see, yet to feel, their way through the | could allege as an argument against the 
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sophism inyolved in that most unmeaning 


phrase. He quite agreed with the noble, 


Barl whe had moved the Amendment, that 


the great bulk of the people of this country | 
regarded this measure with utter indiffer- | 
'modes of religious belief which might at 


ence; and he believed that this indifference 
arose frum their profound conviction that 


it in no way affected their civil or religious | 


interests, Ile had never heard of any 
tangible evil which this measure would 
produce in its working. The tenets of 
Christianity in the abstract could never 
become a topie of discussion in Parlia- 
ment. The questions which came under 
the consideration of the House of Commons 
related only to the temporal interests of 
the various Christian communities; and 
with regard to all these, persons profess- 
ing the Jewish religion stood in a position 
of perfect neutrality. Whatever might be 
the interests of a particular Church or re- 


ligious body, those interests must remain | 


entirely unaffected by the introduction of 
Members of the Jewish persuasion. He 
did not know how his right rev. Brother 
(the Bishop of Salisbury) might feel, but 
for his own part, he most solemnly declared 


that if a question were to be introduced | 
into the House of Commons affecting the | 


rights and privileges of the Established 


Chureh, there were not a few Members of | 
that assembly whose place he should be | 
glad to see oceupied on that occasion by | 
as many taken at random from the Syna- | 
gogue in Duke’s Place, He held these, 


points to be the main considerations re- 
specting this Bill; but he was aware there 


were other reasons which influenced the | 
tions inyolved in them did not apply to 


opinions and feelings of many who op- 
posed this measure, and he was not quite 
sure that the minds of many of their 
Lordships might not be swayed by them 
also, They had heard again the old ery, 
that the Jews were not sufficiently rooted 
in our soil to be permitted to exercise the 
funetions of legislation. Perhaps that 


Jews that they were not sufficiently attach- 
ed to this country, because they entertained 
a hope—floating at an indefinite distance 
—which attracted them to a remoter re- 
gion, He would not deny that there were 


first sight appear inconsistent with the 
duties of a Member of Parliament. It 
might at first sight seem dangerous to 
admit into Parliament persons who pro- 
fessed to make the part they took in 
legislation entirely depend on the will of 
a foreigner—it might seem dangerous to 


admit those who professed that the consti- 


tuencies whom they represented were not 
the people, but the priests of their religion; 
but that was not a danger which threat- 
ened them in the case of the Jews—they 
would never see a Jewish Member of the 
House of Commons declaring that he was 
sent to Parliament, not by the will of the 
electors, but by the rabbis and doctors 
of his creed, It might also appear some- 
what inconsistent with the duties of a legis- 
lator that they should be exercised by per- 
sons whose belief was that we ought to make 
no resistance to foreign aggression, and who 
held doctrines which rendered it incumbent 
on them to the utmost of their ability to 
prevent the nation from offering such re- 
sistance—persons who would feel it to be 
their duty, if they had the power, to dis- 
band our Army, to lay up our Navy, to melt 
down our ordnance, and to lay this country 
prostrate at the feet of the first invader 
who might assail our shores—such opin- 
ions might indeed raise many grave ques- 
tions of policy; but certainly the objee- 


the tenets of those who professed the 
Jewish religion. His right rev. Friend 
(the Bishop of Salisbury) had adverted to 
another topic to which he would not have 
alluded if his right rev. Friend had not as- 


sumed what he (the Bishop of St. David’s) 
believed to be a totally unfounded view of 


argument might have had a little more | the case. Lis right rev. Brother, in resting 
weight some time ago; but the events of | his arguments against the measure on the 
the last few years must have considerably | ground that it was admitting to a share in 
weakened its foree. For when he con- | legislative functions persons who viewed 
sidered the vast stream of emigration | with feelings of hostility and irreverence 
which was carrying away to distant shores | that which Christians considered as the 
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most awful and fundamental principle of 
their religion, and who blasphemed the 
holy name which they regarded with the 
greatest veneration, had assumed a view of 
the case which he (the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s) thought unfounded. He knew the 
opinion was very widely prevalent, and it 
was one which he had himself entertained 
for some time—indeed it was but lately that 
he had been led slowly to abandon it— 
but as soon as he had turned his mind 
to the subject, he found more reason every 
day for questioning its accuracy, and he 
now saw that the charge that there was 
a necessary and essential hostility on the 
part of persons professing the Jewish reli- 
gion toward Christianity was, at all events, 
distinctly repudiated by the Jews them- 
selves—not simply in a way which might 
suggest the suspicion that they did so to 
serve some temporary purpose, but accord- 
ing to statements and opinions delivered by 
their most celebrated doctors and divines in 
distant periods. He said so on the authority 
of a journal which represented the opinions 
of the Jewish community in this metropo- 
lis; in this journal this charge was made 
the subject of complaint; and the writer 
cited passages from the writings of some 
of their most eminent Rabbis, in which 


Christianity was spoken of as a holy and 
venerable religion, and it was stated that 
Christians were favoured by the special 
aid of Almighty God to spread themselves 
over the world for the purpose of abolish- 
ing the superstitions and banishing the 


abominations of Paganism. He did not 
mean to say that this opinion was held 
universally by all persons of the Jewish 
persuasion; it was quite sufficient for his 
purpose if he showed that it was held at all, 
and that there was no necessary and es- 
sential ground of connexion between the 
Jewish religion and the hostility and irre- 
verence toward Christianity, imputed to 
them by his right rev. Friend. [The Bi- 
shop of Saispury made a remark which 
was inaudible.] He denied the necessity 
which his right rev. Friend affirmed, and 
he said the passages in the authorities to 
which he had referred showed that this 
hostility and irreverence was not a neces- 





sary article of the Jewish belief. A human | 


being they undoubtedly believed the Foun- 
der of our religion to be. He knew their 
belief stopped short of that which we be- 
lieve to be the true faith; but that it was 
a necessary part of their religion, not only 
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early ages; but to look upon Him as an 
impostor, he denied. He did not think 
that those who believed our religion to 
have been designed by Divine Providenee 
to spread such blessings over the world, 
were likely to regard its Author with feel. 
ings such as had been imputed to them, 
In fact, he believed that they looked upon 
Him very nearly in the same light as man 
of those who were already admitted to the 
privilege of being Members of the Legisla- 
ture. He must, however, remind their Lord. 
ships that the real question was not whether 
Jews should be admitted into Parliament, 
but whether the electoral franchise should be 
so far enlarged that those who were entrust- 
ed with the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment should be at liberty to select any 
person of the Jewish religion to represent 
them; and then he would ask what right 
they had to assume that this privilege 
would in any case be so improperly exer- 
cised by Christian constituencies that they 
would elect those who professed irreverence 
and hostility towards their own religion. 
Their Lordships would perhaps recollect, 
that before this discussion came on, a peti- 
tion had been presented by a right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Chichester), who 
was not now present, and that the right 
rev. Prelate accompanied the presentation 
with the statement that the petitioner, a 
member of the Jewish persuasion, had 
granted a piece of land for the erection 
of a Christian church. He was prepared 
to show that this was not by any means 4 
solitary case; and that there were Jewish 
manufacturers who employed great num- 
bers of Christian workmen, and who pro- 
vided for the spiritual instruction of those 
whom they employed, with—he had almost 
said—a Christian generosity, which he 
should be glad to see more extensively 
imitated by those who bore that worthy 
name by which they were called. He could 
produce instances in which these Jewish 
masters, without sacrificing any of their 
peculiar opinions, had built Christian chur- 
ches and Christian schools for the benefit 
of their Christian workmen :—and he 
would ask their Lordships whether men 
who were capable of doing such Christian- 
like actions, were to be denounced as im- 
placable enemies of our faith, and as on 
that ground, though allowed to exercise 
the electoral franchise, yet unworthy to 
take a seat in the British Legislature? 
The Eart of HARROWBY said, that 


to hold Him to be a mere man, as was the|in opposing the second reading of this 
case with many Christian heretics of a ‘atte it was not from a want of apprecia- 


The Bishop of St. David's 
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tion of the liberality of their Jewish fel- 
low subjects on many occasions; it was 
not because he was afraid of their num- 
bers; it was not because he was afraid 
of their personal hostility towards the con- 
stitution of the country; but it was be- 
cause he believed that it would be ex- 
tremely injurious to the religious feelings 
and religious interests of the people of this 
country, without any adequate advantage. 
He did not think there was any great force 
in the argument used by the most rev. 
Prelate that evening, that if those who 
opposed this Bill were to carry out their 
rinciples effectually, they ought to repeal 
the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act—to 
reenact the Test and Corporation Acts. 
He did not admit the logical sequence in 
itself; but even if it were correct, he con- 
fessed he should not feel himself bound in 
such a case by a mere logical conclusion. 
On a question of political action he should 
conceive himself, as a practical man, not 
only at liberty, but bound, to look to the 
result of his actions in each case, whatever 
argument might be raised upon some pre- 
vious step. But in the case of the Roman 
Catholics and the Dissenters, the cireum- 
stances were very different. It would, no 
doubt, be more convenient if the Members 
of the Legislature were all of one faith. 
But we had the fact to deal with, that we 
had millions of Roman Catholics and Dis- 
sennters as fellow subjects; and, although 
it would have been a great advantage if the 
Legislature could have been of one faith; 
yet, having that vast number of British 
subjects to deal with, out of two evils the 
Legislature chose the lesser, and admitted 
into their body both Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters. Indeed it seemed hardly con- 
sistent with the principles of representative 
government to exclude from political power 
so important an element of your popula- 
tion. But they had no such embarrassing 
circumstances to deal with in regard to the 
Jews. Though many of them were of a 
highly respectable character, yet they were 
but a handful in this country; they had 
come to England in pursuit of their own 
interest, and enjoyed an amount of protec- 
tion from our laws and liberties, and ad- 
vantages in every way, such as they found 
in no other country in the world. Their 
number did not exceed 40,000; and this 
handful of people came and asked their 
Lordships to alter the principles of their 
constitution for the purpose of admitting 
Some two or three among them who were 
ambitious to become Members of Parlia- 
ment, and who should be able to find con- 
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stituencies to elect them. Surely that was 
a very unreasonable demand. If a great 
good could be shown on one side, to coun- 
terbalance the evil on the other, that might 
be a reason, as in the case of the Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters, for admitting 
persons to legislate for a Church to which 
they did not belong. But no such induce- 
ments could be shown in this case. There 
was no temptation for their Lordships to 
take such a step. It had been said that 
this was not so much a measure for the 
relief of the Jews, as for the relief of 
the electors of England, who were now 
stinted in their choice. But could it be 
really said that the constituency were 
suffering a grievance from~the fact of not 
being able to find a sufficient number of 
persons out of the twenty-seven millions of 
their own countrymen, who were not Jews, 
to represent them; and that it was neces- 
sary they should be allowed to choose 
among the 8,000 or 10,000 adult male Jews 
in addition ? Surely if this was a grievance 
it was the smallest grievance that ever was 
complained of. Again, it was said that 
the exclusion of the Jews from Parliament 


'was owing to the mere accident of the 


form of the oath which was taken by Mem- 
bers of Parliament—a form not adopted 
for their exclusion, but for a totally differ- 
ent purpose. He admitted the fact, but 
he denied the inference. Would any one 
tell him that if the Jews had not been ex- 
cluded by that form, they would not have 
been excluded by another form specifically 
provided for the purpose? It was found 
that the exclusion of the Jews from the 
Legislature was effected by the oath, and 
therefore it was seen that there was no ne- 
cessity for excluding them by any other 
provision. Why, it was but a very little 
while ago when Jews were not capable of 
holding an estate in land in this country; 
and by that circumstance alone, by-the-by, 
they would have been excluded by want of 
the qualification of landed property from 
any English or Irish representation; but, 
while they were thus looked upon as aliens, 
was it reasonable to suppose that care 
would not have been taken to exclude them 
from the Legislature, if it had not been 


found that the form of the existing oath 


was already sufticient for that purpose? In 
considering what was the real effect of this 
measure, and how vitally it affected the 
character of this country, he could not for- 
get that Christianity was interwoven with 
all our institutions. He could not cast his 
eyes around, even within their Lordships’ 
House, without beholding some Christian 
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symbol, some Christian emblem. The bap- 
tism of a Saxon King was recorded on 
their walls, as the starting point of their 
history, over the very throne itself. Chris- 
tianity was part and parcel of the laws, 
the customs, and the constitution of the 
country. It was not wise, for the sake of 
admitting an inconceivably small portion 
of a people into the Legislature who were 
not Christians, to risk the eradication of a 
single atom of that principle which was so 
deeply rooted in our institutions. The 


danger was not in the numbers, but in the | 


principle; and he had now seen enough of 
political life to know the value of a prinei- 
ple for good or for evil. Like the smallest 
seed, a new principle in political institutions 
seemed to have a vital germinating power 
within it, which under favourable eireum- 
stances expanded, and had power to lift 


and rend asunder the most solid super- | 


structure. It had been said that this 


measure was in accordanee with the pub- | 


lie mind and feeling of the country: in his 


opinion, it was not. There was no politi- | 


cal necessity for it, no political advantage 


to be attained by it. The feelings of the) 


people were not to be controlled by the 
devices of logic, but were to be influenced 


by an appeal to their common sense and | 
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which fell from him would be an exceptiog 
to the rule which had hitherto prevailed ig 
the debate, namely, that the utmost respect 
should be paid by the supporters of the 
measure to the prejudices of those who dif. 


| fered from them. The noble Earl who had 


just sat down appeared to him (the Duke 
of Argyll) to have abandoned the prineiple 
insisted on by former speakers who resisted 
the Bill. The noble Earl had said that he 
did not feel bound by the strict rules of logie 
laid down by the most rev. Prelate (the 
Archbishop of Dublin), since he held that, 
on questions of poliey, they were not to be 
bound by the strict rules of logic, but that 
they ought to consider all the cireum. 
stanees connected with each particular oe. 
easion. He (the Duke of Argyll) would 
entirely agree with the noble Earl, if the 
noble Earl was prepared to admit this to 
be a question of expediency and policy. 
But the noble Earl had forgotten that all 
the previous speakers had addressed them- 
selves to the question of religious prinei- 
ple alone; and he (the Duke of Argyll) 
maintained that, when you apply to a re- 
ligious principle a logical argument derived 
from religious commands, you are bound to 
show that you are acting consistently on 
the principle you have avowed, or to re- 


common feelings; and they felt that, by | consider your arguments, and see whether 
striking out from the oath the words ‘‘on| that principle is applicable to the ques- 


” 


the true faith of a Christian,’ one of the tion before you. The noble Earl pro 
bonds by which the Legislature was knit) ceeded to say that if any great politi- 
together to one common and essential prin-| cal advantage could be derived from this 
ciple would be cut asunder. Their Lord-| measure, he possibly might experience some 
ships had no choice of difficultics to en-| difficulty in coming to a decision upon 
counter, no political necessity to embarrass | it; but he rested his argument upon the 
them. They had no real grievance to re-| fact that there were no embarrassing eir- 
dress; and seeing that the Jews enjoyed! cumstances connected with the question. 
social and political advantages in England { He (the Duke of Argyll) agreed that there 


which they enjoyed in no other country in 
the world, he, for his part, would not lend 
his hand to give one impulse, however small, 
to a measure that would be so dangerous 
to the future destinies of the country. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL said, he could 
assure the House that it was with some 
reluctance he rose to address them—first, 
beeause he felt that the subject was ex- 
hausted; and, secondly, because on three or 
four previous occasions, he had already 
stated the grounds on which he was pre- 





were none, so far as a pressure from out of 
doors was concerned. But that was not 
the question before the House. No human 
being would vote for the admission of Jews 
into Parliament merely on the ground of 
any supposed danger arising from their ex- 
clusion, or for the rejection of the Jews 
from any apprehension of danger arising 
from their presence in Parliament. Sueh 
arguments had been long abandoned. 
Those who objected to this measure 
grounded their objections on religious prin- 


pared to vote for the admission of the Jews; ciple alone. The noble Earl had refer- 
to Parliament. But there were some obser-| red to another argument which had been 
vations which had been addressed to their} used with some effect in this and previous 
Lordships, particularly by the noble Earl| debates. The noble Earl admitted that 
who had just sat down, and by the noble | the exclusion of the Jews was owing to aa 
Earl who moved the rejection of the seeond | aceident in the form of the oath; but he 
reading, on which he was anxious to say a| asked if it conld be imagined that, if the 
few words; and he trusted that nothing | Jews had not been excluded by that means, 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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other means would not haye been taken for 
the purpose? He (the Duke of Argyll) 
would contend, in conjunetion with his noble 
Friend behind him, that that was a moat 
inconclusive argument, Let them look 
to existing facts, The Jews were at 
thia moment exercising the functions of 
glectors. Tow came they to obtain the 
eleetive franchise? Did the noble Earl 
imagine that in the times of cruelty and 
persecution, to which he had referred, the 
Jews would have been allowed to have 
yotes any more than to sit as Members of 
the House of Commons? How had the 
Jews come by the enjoyment of that privi- 
lege, which they enjoyed in common with 
all Her Majesty’s subjects? Simply be- 
cause there was no aceidental form of oath 
which interposed between the voter and the 

ling booth, similar to that which stood 
coote an elected Member and his seat 
in Parliament. No such accident inter- 
vening, the gradual progresa of enlighten- 
ment had left the Jew to possess the right 
of yoting; and it was a legitimate gon- 
clusion that the same causes would have 
operated to admit them without hindrance 
to the benches of the House of Commons. 
He would now notice some of the observa- 
tions of the other noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury). That noble Earl had said that 
hisnoble Friend (the Earl of Aberdeen) had 
asserted that the Jews had a constitutional 
right to sit in Parliament. Ie (the Duke 
of Argyll) did not understand his noble 
Friend to say that they had a constitu- 
tional and certainly not a legal right—for 
if they had, there would be no necessity 
for this measure—but that they had a 
natural right, and that their position in the 
country made it reasonably just that they 
should be allowed to sit in Parliament. 
Again, the noble Earl urged that the 
Jews had admittedly no natural right to ex- 
ercise executive functions, since they were 
by this yery Bill excluded from several 
executive offices, and that for one enabling 
proviso there were several disabling clauses. 
If the noble Earl had looked at the Bill, 
he would have found that the disabling 
clauses referred chiefly to offices with which 
ecclesiastical patronage was connected, and 
from several of those offices Roman Ca- 
tholies were also excluded, The noble 
Earl also said that the question should be 
considered by the Llouse on the ground of 
religious prineiple; and he repeated what 
he had before said, that if the Jews 
had been already possessed of this pri- 
vilege, he would not haye been prepared 
exclude them by @ new enactment, 
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but that he was not prepared to give 
them the privilege by a new enactment. 
If this was a question of policy, he (the 
Duke of Argyll) would have admitted that 
distinction; but when the question was 
put on religious grounds, he thought that 
if you were bound to exclude in the one 
case, you were equally bound to exclude in 
the other, If this was a Christian nation, 
and therefore Jews ought not to be allowed 
to exereise the functions of the Legisla- 
ture, it would have been equally a duty to 
exclude them from possession, With regard 
to what, after all, was the main ques- 
tion, the noble Earl said that the oath re- 
quired to be taken was a distinet assertion 
of a profession of Christianity. He (the 
Duke of Argyll) maintained that it was 
not, but that it had been adopted as a 
form specially binding on those who took 
the oath, but forming in reality no part of 
the oath itself; so much so, indeed, that 
it had been argued by some that it might 
be taken by a man who was not a Chris- 
tian, He agreed with the most rev. Pre- 
late that there would not be much value in 
it even if it were an assertion of Chris- 
tianity, for many persons might take it 
who were not really Christians, and it was 
impossible to say that it could effectually 
preserve the Christian character of any as- 
sembly. He (the Duke of Argyil) believed 
that, after all, it was a question of feeling 
much more than a question of argument, 
He believed, that although those who op- 
posed the admission of the Jews into Par- 
liament had no wish to carry on any pro- 
ceeding of perseeution towards that peo- 
ple, yet that the feeling which actuated 
them was a remnant of those prejudices 
which existed jn former ages, and which 
were wholly inconsistent with the existing 
facts and cireumstances of the present day, 
There was one more argument to which he 
wished to advert before he closed his re- 
marks, THe alluded to the faet that the 
House of Commons had yoted in fayour 
of this question a great number of times. 
He could only say that he was as jealous 
as any of their Lordships of the honour and 
independence of their Lordships’ House, 
Their Lordships were unquestionably en- 
titled to maintain their high position and 
independence upon all questions in connex- 
ion with the interests of the State, and 
more especially in connexion with the in- 
terests of religion, Nevertheless, he did 
feel it right to refer to the fact he had 
stated; and he really hoped that the fact of 
this measure haying been earried by @ con- 
siderable majority of the House of Commons 
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—not in one Parliament only, but in dif- 
ferent Parliaments, and under different Ad- 


ships that the feeling with which they re- 
sisted this measure was at variance with 
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it would be a fearful act to declare in the 
face of Heaven that those who had com. 


ministrations—would convince their Lord- | mitted the act which God had so severely 


punished should form part of a Christian 


Legislature. He said, therefore, to the 


the existing facts and circumstances in so- | Jews, ‘‘ We cannot permit you to legislate 


ciety; and would show them that a con- 


Parliament that the only proper policy 
which they ought to adopt was to leave 
the electors of this country to choose for 
their representatives in Parliament whom- 
soever they pleased, being otherwise quali- 
fied according to law. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA said, he 
would detain their Lordships but for a few 
moments. In giving his most strenuous 
and determined opposition to the measure 
under consideration, he utterly disclaimed 
being influenced by personal prejudices 
against the Jews. So far from that, he 
thought it was impossible to reflect upon 
their past history, and witness their present 
dispersion throughout the world, without 
having every feeling of Christian charity 
excited towards them. The question before 
their Lordships was one which affected the 
Christian character of the Legislature of 
this country; and they were now asked, as 
a Christian Legislature and a Christian 
people, to surrender their distinctive reli- 
gious principles, and remove them alto- 
gether from the Statute-book, for the pur- 
pose of admitting to seats in Parliament, 
and to the exercise of legislative functions, 
those who denied the very foundation upon 
which their religion rested—the divinity of 
the Saviour. Now, what had been the 
cause of the severe and heavy judgment 
which had fallen on the Jewish people? It 
was the denial of that very Saviour and 
God who died for their salvation, whom 
they spurned, and whose advent was the 
greatest blessing the earth had ever wit- 
nessed. It was for this that the judgment 
of the Almighty had fallen so heavily upon 
that race. But it had been urged that the 
question was one of freedom to choose their 
representatives on the part of the electors 
of this kingdom, and that the exclusion of 
the Jews from seats in Parliament was a 
restraint upon that freedom of choice. He 
(the Earl of Winchilsea) contended that it 
was no such thing. Were there not other 
restrictions upon the choice of the electors 
as well as this? Were there not the re- 
strictions of age and property? All he 
asked was, that the Christian character of 
the Legislature of this nation should be 
maintained and defended; for the Jews still 
remained a peculiar people, and he thought 





| or frame our laws for us, because you den 


fident feeling pervaded the other House of | the very foundation on which those laws 


now rest.” He did think that if their 
Lordships consented to this measure the 
would thereby inflict the severest blow that 
had ever been dealt against the religions 
interests of this country. And he warned 
the right rev. Bench, that if this measure 
should ever be carried by their votes, the 
feelings of the people of this Christian 
country with regard to the views of that 
right rev. Bench, who had been placed in 
the station that they held within the walls 
of their Lordships’ House to guard the best 
and dearest interests of the land—if eyer 
the day arrived that they abandoned that 
sacred duty, so sure as he now spoke, and 
so sure as that day arrived, the country 
would ery out, and justly ery out, for a sepa- 
ration of the Church from the State, and 
those right rev. Prelates would no longer 
oceupy the station they now held in that 
House. For himself he honestly declared, 
that if ever the day arrived when that 
question should be mooted in consequence 
of the measure before their Lordships being 
earried by the votes of that right rev. 
Bench, from his heart and soul it should 
receive his support. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he thought 
that his noble Friend who had just sat 
down laboured under a somewhat need- 
less alarm. He much feared, he greatly 
grieved to say, that it was not probable the 
votes of the right reverend Prelates would 
enable Her Majesty’s Government to carry 
the present measure through Parliament. 
He wished that he could partake of the 
alarm of the noble Earl. But he could 
not at all share in it; for he very much 
feared although some considerable por- 
tion of the right reverend Bench would 
be found to support the Bill, that would 
not be the case with the greater number. 
There was another point on which he dif- 
fered from his noble Friend who last ad- 
dressed their Lordships. He could not at 
all join in the apprehensions entertained 
by many persons, for whose conscientious 
feelings on this subject he had the most 
profound respect, that if this measure 
should pass, it would stigmatise the divine 
religion which they professed, and unchris- 
tianise the Legislature. His noble Friend 
must surely be aware of what had been 
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done in past times by the Legislature, and | the words ‘ on the true faith of a Christian’ 
the concessions it had made on questions | were left out, but the words ‘in the pre- 
of this kind, and that, notwithstanding | sence of God’ were retained in his affirma- 
these concessions, up to the present day | tion—“ whereas the Quakers have been 
the Legislature had remained as Christian | very religious persons, very moral persons, 
as it was before; and during all the long|and very good Christians of a kind, of 
time to which he referred, the country too | their own kind, and according to their own 
had been as much within the pale of Chris- | views,’’ which was the supposition of the 
tianity. His noble Friend must be aware | noble Earl who moved the Amendment. 
that the admission of the Quakers to take | But no such thing. The Act said, ‘* Where- 
the oath of abjuration without the words | as they have proved themselves to be loyal 
“on the true faith of a Christian’’—the | and peaceable subjects, and faithful and 
yords which alone excluded the Jews—took | zealous supporters of the House of Han- 
Jace upwards of a century ago; and upon | over.’’ Therefore, for civil, for political rea- 


what ground was this omission and other 
concessions made in behalf of that most 
worthy and amiable sect? Upon the ac- 
eession of the illustrious House of Han- 
over to the throne of these realms, the 
words in question were left out of the ab- 
juration oath for the relief of the Quakers; 
but other words were retained in that oath, 
which the Quakers at that time took, and 
continued to take for six or seven years, 
with some seruple and great reluctance. 
The oath began with these words, ‘‘ In the 
presence of God, the witness of what I 
afirm.”” Now, according to the argument 
of his noble Friend, and those who thought 
with him, here was to a certain extent the 


objectionable process of the Legislature 
giving up that which kept Deists out 
of Parliament, but still requiring that 
they should be Deists, that they should 
believe in a God, by retaining the words, 


“In the presence of God.”” Well, what 
happened six years afterwards—he thought 
in the year 1721? The Legislature 
then proceeded to strike out the words 
“Tn the presence of God,” just as it had 
before struck out ‘‘ On the true faith of a 
Christian;’? so that, having by the first 
omission allowed the Deist to sit, and take 
the oath, by the second they went further, 
and allowed the Atheist to sit. And just 
observe for what reason this further relief 
was given to the Quaker—for this showed 
how entirely it was a civil and political 
matter, and not a religious one. The rea- 
son of the second Act to which he was re- 
ferring was not the one which the noble 
Earl who moved the Amendment supposed, 
namely, that the Quakers and the other 
sects were favoured because, although dif- 
fering with us, they were yet religious per- 
sons, and Christians, too, of their own 
kind, The Act of Parliament alleged no 
such ground for the relief which it gave. 
It said no such thing as that—‘* Whereas 


the Quakers, since the year 1714, when 





sons, with secular and temporal views entire- 
ly, and without a word about religious or spi- 
ritual views, the second change was made, 
by which, strictly speaking, Atheists might 
be admitted, the first change having admit- 
ted Deists; and this was done in favour of 
the Quakers, who, God knew, were neither 
the one nor the other. But it was said 
that, being Quakers, that was a security 
that they were Christians. But then the 
words, ‘‘ I being a Quaker,” were left out 
also, so that they were not then called to 
affirm as Quakers, although by a subse- 
quent Act they were required to affirm 
that, which was some security for their 
religion. But that was not to be found in 
the original affirmation, and was not intro- 
duced for 100 years afterwards; and yet 
all that time the country and the Legisla- 
ture remained as little unchristianised as 
before. Heaven forbid that he should join 
either directly or indirectly, by a declara- 
tion on the face of an Act of Parliament, 
or by the enactments in any statute, in 
any the slightest approach towards show- 
ing either irreverence to that sacred reli- 
gion which they not only professed but be- 
lieved, or disregard of those conscientious 
feelings which their fellow Christians there 
and elsewhere entertained! It was not 
with that view—it was not, he hoped and 
trusted, with the possibility of showing his 
disregard either to the one or the other— 
that he should join in again giving his sup- 
port to this Bill. It was most satisfactory 
to reflect that, upon every occasion when 
this question had been before their Lord- 
ships, there had, in the first place, been no 
asperity and no party feeling shown on 
either side of the House; and, in the next 
place, that there had been even among 
those who entirely differed with the advo- 
cates of this measure, no want of frieadly 
feeling evinced towards that most respect 
able, and he would add amiable, body of 
men, the Jews. He called them amiable 
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as well as respectable, because they were | Elphinstone 


men zealous in all good works; and no one 
who in this great town was acquainted with 
the charities which adorned it, and wit 
those who supported them, could feel 
otherwise than lively gratitude for the as- 
sistance which all those institutions con- 
stantly received from members of the Jew- 
ish persuasion according to their means; 
and in this their conduct, he was afraid he 
might add, was easier to be admired than 
imitated, for their beneficence was liberally 
and generally bestowed, without the least 
regard to differences of religious erced. 

Lorp COLCHESTER was understood 
to say that the question before the House 
did not merely concern a technical form of 
words, but involved the substantial, and he 
believed indisputable, principle that no man 
should enter a Christian Legislature unless 
he was a Christian. There was, in his 
opinion, no analogy between the case of 
the Quaker and that of the Jew, beeause 
it was well known, and notorious at the 
time that the Quaker was relieved from 
disability, that he professed Christianity. 
He therefore felt it to be his duty to op- 
pose this Bill. 

On Question, That (‘‘ now’’) stand part 
of the Motion, their Lordships then divi- 
ded :—Content, Present, 69; Content, 
Proxies, 46; Total, 115: Not-Content, 


oley 
Glenelg 
| Hatherton 
| Leigh 
Londesborough 
| Lyndhurst 
| Manners 
| Milford 


Monteag'e 


| 


| DUKE. 
| Grafton. 


MARQUESSES, 


| Conyngham 

| Donegal 

| Headfort. 

EARLS, 
Ellesmere 

| Errol 

| Fingall 

| Fitzhardinge 

| Fortescue 

| Glasgow 
Kenmare 

| Lindsay 

| Radnor 

| Rosebery 
St. Germans 

| Scarborough 

| Stair 

Strafford. 

| VISCOUNTS. 

| Clifden 

| Massereene 

| Torrington. 


Warlike 


Overstone 
Panmure 

Petre 

Poltimore 
Rossmore 

Say and Sele 
Stafford 

Stanley of Alderley 
Suffield 
Wodehouse, 


Prozies. 


BISHOPS. 
Chester 
Durham 
Limerick, 

BARONS, 
Alvanley 
Auckland 
Bolton 
Cloncurry 
Cowley 
Dacre 
Denman 
De Mauley 
Dormer 
Dunfermline 
Gololphin 
Hloward de Wald 
llolland 
Lurgan 
Lovat 
Lyttelton 
Monson 
Morley 
Pottman 
Truro, 


Resolved in the Negative, and Bill to be 


Present, 96; Not-Content, Proxies, 68; read 2* on this day Six Months. 
Total, 164: Majority, 49. 


List of the Conte’. 
Present. 


The Lord Chaneellor 

ARCHBISHOP, 
Dublin. 

DUKES, 

Argyll 
Cleveland 
Leinster 
Newcastle 
Wellington. 

MARQUESSES. 
Anglesey 
Breadalbane 
Clanricarde 
Ormonde. 

EARLS. 

Aberdeen 
Airlie 
Albemarle 
Bessborough 
Bruce 
Burlington 
Camperdown 
Carlisle 
Clare 
Clarendon 
Cottenham 
Cowper 
Oraven 


Lord Brougham 


Gosford 
Grey 

Sefton 
Somers 
Wicklow 
Yarborough. 


VISCOUNTS, 


Canning 
Enfield 
Sydney. 
BISHOPS. 
Hereford 
Manchester. 
Norwich 
St. David's. 
BARONS. 
Arundell 
Ashburton 
Beaumont 
Brougham 
Bre yughton 
Byron 
Camoys 
Campbell 
Colborne 
Congleton 
Cremorne 
Dufferin 


House adjourned to Monday next. 
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Friday, April 29, 1853. 
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Misvurtes.] Punzic Brts.—2° Sales of Bullion; 
Entails (Scotland). 
8° Aggravated Assaults. 


SEIZURE OF WARLIKE STORES— 
M. KOSSUTH. 

Sin JOSHUA WALMSLEY: Sit, 
I beg to ask a question of Ahe noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
| partment relative to the statements that 
have been made connecting the late Go- 
'vernor of Hungary, Louis Kossuth, with 
the seizure of warlike stores at Rothet- 
hithe. It will be in the recollection of the 
| House that when I asked a similar ques 
tion about a fortnight since, I was inform 
| ed that legal proceedings were then pend- 
|ing; and, in consequence of that answer, 
| 1 read a letter or communication from M. 
Kossuth, in which he unequivocally stated 
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that he had no connexion, either directly {makes a declaration that certain — 
or indirectly, with any warlike stores or | are being done contrary to law; on which, 


arms in this country. 


arising out of this question are gaining | troduced to take cognisance of them. 


But as statements | as a matter of course, the police are in- 


But 


credence in the Metropolis, to the great | I want to ask the noble Lord whether the 
injury of the late Governor of Hungary, I | proceedings taken by the magistrates and 
beg now to ask the noble Lord the Home | the police in this matter were not, in the 


Secretary, whether the legal investigation 
into the seizure of arms or warlike stores 
at Rotherhithe has resulted in substantiat- 
ing the charges or insinuations that Louis 
Kossuth was connected therewith; and 
whether the police have been employed to 
watch the residence of Louis Kossuth, or 
the houses of other political refugees ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
House is of course aware that one of the 
proecedings before the magistrates at the 
Bow Sireet police office in regard to the 
seizure of gunpowder is closed, and that a 
decision has been given, With regard to 
the other proceeding, upon the case of the 
rockets, the magistrate at Bow Street in- 
terrupted the proceedings, stating that he 
thought they ought to be pursued before 
another tribunal. The hon. Gentleman 
asks me what is the result of the latter 
proceedings, as regards certain imputations 
east upon M. Kossuth? Really I cannot 
do more than say that that which has 


hitherto passed in the proceedings is before 
the public, and every than will form his 
own judgment upon that which has been 


stated in evidence. When the further 
proceedings, which have been pointed out 
by the magistrate, shall have taken plaee, 
and the ease is entirely finished, then the 
public, of course, will have before them 
grounds for forming their own judgment. 
With regard to the seeond question, it is 
the duty of the police, according to their 


general and according to their special in- | 


structions, to wateh the proceedings of any 
persons, whether Englishmen or foreignh- 
ets, who may be supposed, rightly or 
wrongly, to be contemplating any breach 
of the laws of England; and neither the 
house of M. Kossuth, nor of any political 
refugee in this country, can be exempted 
from those ordinaty precautions which 
may be taken with regard to any indivi- 
dual, whether be be a British subject or a 
foreigner. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I observe, Sir, from 
the answer of the noble Lord on the for- 
Mer evening, as well as on this, that he 
Wishes it to be assumed that this case is 
merely one of the ordinary cases which 
arise in a police office in London, where 
somebody goes before the magistrates and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





first place, initiated by, or did they not 
arise from direct or indirect instructions 
from, the department of which the noble 
Lord is the chief? I am not at all afraid 
to say what my object is in wanting to 
know this. I want to know it because I 
see that the noble Lord, in his answer to 
a similar question the other night, and in 
his answer now, has taken a course which, 
in my opinion, is not becoming his posi- 
tion, and not becoming the Government of 
this country, with regard to Kossuth. I 
have never seen Kossuth since he was in 
Manchester a year or two ago—I have 
never seen him or spoken to him since he 


‘came to London; and I am now aeting as 


I would act if the case were that of the 
humblest instead of the most distinguished 
of the Hungarians. You speak in this 
House and in the other House of Parlia- 
ment as if you intend to offer a refuge 
here for exiles from foreign countries; and 
you allow Kossuth to live here. But it is 
feared, and indeed it has been stated 
broadly in the publie press, that either 
directly or indirectly you set, or permit to 
be set, spies upon his house, and upon all 
persons who go into that house, or who 
are supposed to have any communication 
with him. Then you seize, by the police, 
certain warlike stores at Rotherhithe. The 
newspaper which is the great organ of the 
Government publishes the most defamatory 
charges with regard to Kossuth. ‘The 
noble Lord, who must know all the facts 
as much as any man in this kingdom, is 
asked in this House, not to tell all he 
knows, but when asked distinetly, ‘Is 
there any evidence in your possession 
which ean connect, or does connect, Kos- 
suth with the proceedings at Rotherhithe ?”’ 
the noble Lord rises in his place, and he 
speaks in an evasive manner. He says, 
“I do not cast any imputations upon 
Kossuth, or upon anybody else.” No, of 
course not; but the noble Lord allows 
these charges to go forth to the world. 
He is the man of all others who can do 
justice to Kossuth in the matter, if he has 
been ill-treated, as I believe he has been; 
yet the noble Lord abstains purposely. 
That is evident. Whilst he cannot cer- 
tainly bring home these charges against 
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Kossuth, he studiously avoids saying any- 
thing that can lead the public to believe, 
or to feel, that there is really no evidence 
whatever against him. I do not think that 
is the way we ought to treat any exile in 
this country. My own opinion of Kossuth 
is, that he honestly intends to obey the 
laws of the country whilst he is in this 
country; and, further, we have his own 
express declaration, as a man of honour, 
which I believe has never yet been chal- 
lenged, that he is in no degree conneeted 
with these transactions. Then, I say, 
while these charges are being circulated, 
if there be any evidence of them, it is the 
business and the duty of the noble Lord to 
say so. If such evidence is forthcoming 
at any future time, let Kossuth be amen- 
able to the law, as any other man would 
be who breaks it. I want to throw no 
shield over him; but, sitting here, I will 
not be a party to a studied evasion, which 
is intended to damage the character of 
Kossuth, when there is not a particle of 
evidence that he is connected with these 
transactions. I wish, therefore, for the 
noble Lord to say whether the Home Office 
instigated these proceedings, or whether 
there is any evidence to show any con- 
nexion between Kossuth and the making 
of warlike stores, or with any infraction of 
the laws of this country ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I cannot 
help expressing my extreme surprise, Sir, 
at the ignorance of the hon. Gentleman as 
to those constitutional principles which 
ought to govern, not only a Minister of the 
Crown in this country, but every Member 
of this House. The hon. Gentleman takes 
me to task because I have not chosen to 
answer a question which no man had a right 
to put tome. The question which the hon. 
Gentleman asks is, what is my opinion as 
to the effect, and as to the possible or pro- 
bable result, of the judicial proceedings 
which are not yet terminated? Sir, if I 
were to give an answer to that question, | 
should be very greatly departing from my 
duty. I should be doing that which neither 
I nor the hon. Gentleman himself has any 
right todo. Investigations and proceed- 
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ings before a court of justice are going on; 
the result of those proceedings will explain | 
themselves; and it is not for me nor for 
any other man to say what the effect will 
be upon any individual of those proceed- | 
ings when they may be completed. So} 
much for the constitutional knowledge of | 
the hon. Gentleman. Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me whether these gomenting»| 
Mr. Bright 
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were authorised, initiated, or directed by me, 
They were. Iam not the man to do any. 
thing and then shrink from the responsi. 
bility. I shrink not from the responsibility 
of any act which I may think it my duty 
to undertake to do. As to refugees, they 
are, while in this country, as free as the 
air they breathe—as safe as the land they 
tread; but upon condition that they shal] 
not violate the laws of the country, nor 
abuse the hospitality which this country 
throws over every man who may seek shel. 
ter from oppression abroad within its limits, 
But I hold it to be the duty of the Seere. 
tary of State, if he has reason to think 
that any man, whether a foreigner or g 
British subject, is contemplating a violation 
of the laws, or is likely to abuse the shel. 
ter which has been granted to him by the 
hospitality of the country, to take steps to 
obtain such information, and to adopt mea 
sures for the punishment of any man, be 
he Englishman or foreigner, if he violates 
the law, or renders himself amenable to 
any tribunals of the country. 

Mr. BRIGHT : I must be permitted to 
explain. The noble Lord assumes that I 
asked him a question about the proceed. 
ings that are pending with regard to Mr. 
Hale, whereas I asked him a question with 
regard to Kossuth, because | felt that he 
had been charged unjustly. If the charge 
vefore the magistrates had been against 
Kossuth, I should not have asked the ques- 
tion; but it was against Mr. Hale—and 
there is the distinction. Kossuth, who was 
entirely outside, was charged by a powerful 
Government newspaper with a great crime, 
I was, therefore, justified in asking the 
question, both by the practice of this 
House and the constitution. 

Mr. COBDEN: I have yet to lear, 
Sir, whether, according to the constitu 
tional practice of this House, it is not 
competent for any hon. Member of this 
House to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in his place, ques- 
tions with regard to the conduct of the 
judicial or magisterial authorities of the 
country. I know nobody responsible to 
this House for the proceedings of magis 
trates but the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; and certainly I have 
never heard this plea of constitutional rule 
set up before. I have heard a question 
put to the noble Lord with regard to an 
unfortunate female, and I heard from the 
noble Lord a not very grave or fitting an- 
swer in reply; but it was not said by the 
Home Secretary that it was unnecessary 
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to give explanations of the conduct of the 
magistrates in that case. And in this, if 
Mr. Commissioner Mayne sets spies before 
my house, instead of before M. Kossuth’s 
—and he has as much right to set them be- 
fore mine as before his—then surely there 
js nothing unconstitutional in an hon. Mem- 
ber’s rising—after giving notice, as did 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Sir J. 
Walmsley)—to ask what such a proceeding 
meant. I think, therefore, that the an- 
swer given by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright), and the noble 
Lord’s taunting him with ignorance of 
constitutional law, looks very much like an 
attempt to avoid the question. But the 
noble Lord has not, after all, been so cau- 
tious as is his wont, for he admits that the 
instructions emanated from the Home Of- 
fice, so that of course the House holds him 
responsible to them for his conduct in the 
matter. This, then, is no ordinary case. 
If the police have been set to work by the 
noble Lord to watch the house of Kossuth, 
or indeed of any other individual, we may 
reasonably presume that the noble Lord 
has information about the individual whom 
he orders to be watched, such as warrants 
his giving those instructions; and if the 
noble Lord has such information, we have 
aright to ask him for it, and to demand to 
know on what grounds he takes these pro- 
ceedings. [Cries of ‘‘No,no!”] Do not 
let hon. Gentlemen opposite unnecessarily 
approve such a course; do not let them 
put themselves in the position of support- 
ing Austrian influence against an unfor- 
tunate refugee. If you [addressing the 
Opposition] are anxious for office, you will 
be quiet in this matter; you will gain no 
popularity in the country by this. What 
I want to know is this, Are the boastings 
of this country that we are different from 
Austria, that we are not like the French, 
with or without foundation? Are they 
boastings, or are they realities? If they 
are realities, we do not expect that when 
an illustrious refugee comes for protection 
to our shores, our own Government will set 
the police as spies before his doors. What, 
lask, has hedone ? What is the informa- 
tion which induces the noble Lord to have 
those premises watched? And where did 
the noble Lord get that information? The 
noble Lord may be sure the matter will not 
rest here. He has said too much to let 
It rest where it is; and if he will not an- 
swer now, he may he sure he will be asked 
again on what information he has given 
his instructions to the police, whether that 
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information turn out to be well founded, 
according to the subsequent inquiries, and 
whether he now feels justified in the pro- 
ceedings he has adopted. 

Mr. PHINN said, he could not but 
regret the tone the discussion had taken. 
No man could know better than the noble 
Lord that a constitutional jealousy of fo- 
reign Powers interfering in this country 
wes a feeling that must be permitted in 
either House of Parliament. When they 
found this circumstance following so close- 
ly on the renewed and reiterated remon- 
strances of Austria with reference to the 
Hungarian exiles in this country, English- 
men were necessarily touchy and jealous 
on the subject. If proceedings were to be 
taken in Courts of Law, no doubt reserve 
was justifiable; but this matter had now 
been before the public for a fortnight; it 
had been announced to them as though 
some great secret of State, of some fright- 
ful conspiracy, was to be brought before 
the public. Now it had dwindled down to 
a mere police information as to an impro- 
per quantity of gunpowder or rockets being 
found on certain premises. He wished to 


ask the noble Lord whether he intended 
to take proceedings against Kossuth. 
Charges of this kind ought not to hang 


over the head of any man without being 
brought to some speedy issue or determina- 
tion; least of all over the head of an exile, 
who must and did receive much commisera- 
tion from a very large number of people in 
this country. If the proceedings had been 
instituted against Kossuth, the noble Lord’s 
answer would have been a perfectly correct 
one. But they were initiatory proceedings 


| against the Hales, who were to be brought 


to trial; and with regard to them, it was 
quite right that the information should be 
reserved. But an opportunity had been 
taken, unfairly, unjustly, and unnecessari- 
ly, to those proceedings, to introduce the 
name of Kossuth, when he had no oppor- 
tunity of giving an answer; and on that 
ground the noble Lord was bound to in- 
timate to the House whether or not it 
was his intention to institute proceedings 
against that illustrious refugee, towards 
whom so considerable a portion of the 
community felt strong sympathy and com- 
miseration. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH, said, 
he could not but express his surprise that 
any such attack as they had witnessed that 
evening should have been made upon a 
statesman who had done more than any 
other Minister of past or modern times to 
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exalt the name of England, and to make it 
honoured and respected, not only amongst 
Continental nations, but throughcut the 


whole world. The reports which had been | 
published in the newspapers of that mor- | 


ning furnished an ample vindication of all 


that had been done in this matter by the | 
noble Lord at the head of the Home De- | 
partment. It could not be denied that the | 
evidence which had been brought forward | 


in the course of the investigation before the 
magistrate at Bow-street, was of a highly 
important and significant character ; nor 
should it be forgotten that the only answer 
they had heard to that evidence was the 


personal opinion of the hon, Member for | 


Manchester as to the purity of M. Kossuth’s 
intentions. That opinion was, no doubt, 
given in all sincerity; but it should be re- 
membered that the hon. Member, accord- 
ing to his own statement, was not on terms 
of intimacy with M. Kossuth, and had no 
further knowledge of him than consisted in 
the fact of his having had an interview with 
him some time ago in Manchester. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
sorry to trespass on the attention of the 
House again, but I think those Gentlemen 
who have spoken, especially the hon, Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), have 
entirely lost sight of the question which was 
put to me. 1 did not shrink from answer- 
ing any question put to me with regard to 
my own conduct, and the question put to 
me on that subject 1 answered plainly and 
positively. But I was asked, in addition, 
what, in my opinion, would be the result 
with respect to one person of certain pro- 
ceedings instituted against another? 1 de- 
clined answering that, but I said, ‘* Wait 
till this is over, and then the investigation 
will answer itself.’’ With regard to what 
was said by the bon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Bath (Mr. Phinn), 
and by the Member for the West Riding, 
as to the proceedings instituted against 
Mr. Hale, I have only to say that those 
proceedings, in reference to the manu- 
facture of rockets, are pending and will 
be continued. No proceedings have been 
instituted against M. Kossuth. I have 


brought no charge against M. Kossuth. | 
I have never mentioned his name in this | 
I was asked questions for the 


matter. 
purpose of inducing me to mention his 
name, but I did not. 
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I have brought | 
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Lorn DUDLEY STUART said, the 


‘first answer of the noble Lord was a mis, 


take, and not the first into which he had 
fallen. He had been under the necessity 
of correcting his statement, that Hale had 
500 Ibs. of gunpowder in his possession, 
when it turned out that he had not half 
that quantity. He said the first part of 
the case against the Hales was closed, 
That was not quite correct. The police 
magistrate had given his decision; one that 
had astonished a great many persons well 
able to judge; but Mr. Hale intended to 
appeal to a superior Court, and that de. 
cision might be set aside. It turned out 
that the person in whose possession the 
powder was found was a manufacturer, 


'and as such had a right to have almost 


the quantity that was found—within about 
All that the warmeat 
friends of foreign refugees could claim was, 
that they should be treated exactly the 
same as [er Majesty’s subjects. But the 
noble Lord admitted that some of these 


‘refugees were subject to that which could 


not be expressed in English—a system of 
police surveillance. At least the noble 
Lord refused to state that the police had 
not been directed to watch some of these 
persons. The police haunted their steps, 
watched their going out and coming in, 
took notice of everybody coming to their 
houses, and insinuated themselves in dis- 
guise as servants. This might be done to 
foreign refugees; and the noble Lord had 
also stated, not long ago, that the law was 
the same with regard to British subjects, 
so that not only Kossuth, but every one of 
themselves, was subject to be treated in 
this manner; and we could not tell whether 
any one we employed might not be a de 
tective or a policeman in disguise. But 
would Englishmen, when they knew it, be 
long content to live under such a system as 
this? Ile thought not. When it came to 
be known that we were all subject to this 


_ system of police surveillance and espionage, 


such a feeling would be raised in the eoun- 
try as would make it inconvenient for any 
Government to continue to sanction such 
proceedings. 


Subject dropped. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT—TIIE BUDGET 
—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
The House in Committee of Ways and 


no charge against M. Kossuth, and I beg | Means; Mr. Bouverie in the Chair. 


to add that I am not responsible for any- | 


Question again proposed, ‘ That the 


thing that may appear in any of the news- | words proposed to be left out stand part 


papers. 
Mr. F. French 


| of the proposed Resolution.” 
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Ma. G. HW. MOORE said, nothing had 


surprised him more during the progress of | 
| But it was not as a whole that they voted 


this debate than the diverse and contradic- 
tory grounds upon which the advocates of 


the present Budget had rested their argu- | 
| gathered their wings round the Budget— 


ments. They appeared to unite in a har- 
monious diserepancy of opinion, which he 


had imagined was the special prerogative | 


The | 


of Her Majesty's present advisers. 
hon. Member for Montrose sepported it 


because it perpetuated direct taxation. He} 
regarded the income tax as his child—and, | 
though a somewhat unruly one, he clung | 


Esto per- 


to it with parental fondness. 


petua was his wish and prophecy, and he | 


accordingly supported a plan which he 
thought would render it perpetual. 


approved of the present Budget, because, 


according to his ideas of financial naviga- | 


tion, ‘‘ this was the first time sinee we had 
embarked on the sea of the ineome tax 


that we had seen Jand—the first time that | 
there was a reasonable prospeet of coming | 


to an end of the tax.’’ He supposed the 
ideas of the hon. Gentleman were founded 
on the principle that ‘‘ distance lends en- 
chantment to the view,” for on no other 
ground could he understand how removing 
the object seven years off could make it 


appear nearer, even to the telescopic vision 


of the hon. Gentleman. “To be sure Bob 
Acres in the play declares that ‘‘ the farther 
his adversary is from him the cooler he will 
take his aim;’’ and the hon. Member for Mal- 
ton seemed equally anxious to bring down 
the income tax ‘‘at a long shot.”’ The right 
hon, Baronet the Member for Portsmouth, 
for whose generous and conclusive advocacy 
of the interests of Ireland the Irish people 
had every reason to feel grateful, supported 
the renewal of the income tax on the express 
understanding that at the end of the seven 
years it was to be extinguished. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding, on the other 
hand, supported it on the express under- 
standing that at the end of the seven years it 
would be renewed. But there was one thing 
in which all of them agreed, and that was in 
dissenting altogether from the views and 
principles of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on which the whole Budget was based, 
If there were men in the empire thoroughly 
opposed to each other in moral, mental, and 
Spiritual constitution, it was the Chancellor 
of the Exehequer and the majority of his 
present supporters. They did not sympa- 
thise with him—they did not appreciate 
him—they did not understand him. He 
was @ mystery to them, but they supported 
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The | 


hon. Member for Malton, on the contrary, | 
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his Budget. They said that they supported 
it as a whole—that was their watchword. 


for it, but beeause of something init. The 
probate and legacy duty was the scent that 


it was the oil of rhodium which gave a 
savour to the whole, which attracted the 
rats out of the stack, and to get at which 
they would swallow anything—though it 
were dirt or poison. Now, as to the views 
and opinions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on which the Budget was founded, 
| there could be no mistake whatever; he*had 
been unusually distinct and explicit in the 
enunciation of his sentiments. In his 
opinion— 

| It is perfeetly plain that the income tax is not 
| well adapted for a permanent portion of our finan- 
cial system, and it is on all hands agreed that it is 
| not well adapted for a permanent portion of our 
| financial system, unless we can by reconstruction 
| remove its inequalities. The general views of [ler 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the income 
tax are, that it is an engine of gigantic power for 
national purposes; but that there are cireumstan- 
| ces attending its operation which make it difficult, 
| perhaps impossible, to maintain it as a permanent 
| portion of the finances of the country. ‘The public 
| feeling of its inequality is a fact most important in 
) itself; the inquisition it entails is a most serious 
disadvantage, and the frauds to which it leads are 
evils which it is impossible to characterise in terms 
too strong.” 

| Well, it had been alleged that some of the 
speakers on that side had spoken in con- 
demnation of the income tax altogether, as 
much as in support ef the Resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hertford; but it struck him (Mr. Moore), 
that from no one, at any part of the dis- 
cussion, had he heard any expressions more 
strongly condemnatory of the income tax 
altogether, more strongly in favour of the 
Resolution before the House, than the 
words he had just quoted from the lips of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. And yet 
this tax, which the right hon. Gentleman 
designated as unfit for the ordinary cireum- 
stances of the country, he proposed to re- 
enact under cireumstanees—if he might 
use the word—extraordinarily ordinary— 
and at a period which one would suppose 
more fitted for putting in operation the 
ordinary fiscal system of the country than 
had ever been remembered in the memory 
of man. Oh! but then it is only for seven 
years. Only seven years! Why, seven 
years was a little eternity in the history of 
finance. But the question, whether for 
seven years, or for seventy times seven, 
was still the same. Was it better to have 
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for seven years a sound, just, and rational 
income tax that the sense of the country 
approved, or an income tax which was un- 
just, unequal, and oppressive, and which 
the sense of the country condemned, for 
the same period? Here you had been ex- 
claiming against the income tax as it stands; 
for more than seven years already you had 
declared it to be unjust, unequal, inquisi- 
torial, and oppressive; and here we had a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who avowed 
to you that it is unjust, oppressive, inquisi- 
torial, and leading to enormous frauds; and 
you at once consented to this because it is 
only for seven years. Injustice, but only 
for seven years—the inquisition, but only 
for seven years! Fraud, continual, neces- 
sary, and systematic, but only for seven 
years. Just the period allotted for learning 
any other trade. Why, did they think that 
the people of England would believe them 
when they told them that they had con- 
sented to the continuance of all that Eng- 
lishmen regarded with the greatest abhor- 
rence, for no other reason than that it 
was only for seven years that they were to 
continue? And for what purpose was this 
colossal engine of national exigency to be 
kept in full work in these piping days of 
peace? If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been of opinion that England 
was now so wealthy and prosperous, that 
she would lay up something over and above 
our usual burdens, in order to pay off the 
debt we had contracted in times of diffi- 
culty, such a proposition, although it would 
not be likely to find favour with the House, 
would, at all events, be in accordance with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opinions. But, 
so far from this being the case, the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed that we should 
continue, at a period the most happily 
adapted for the ordinary financial system 
of this country, a tax which he considered 
utterly unfit for such circumstances and 
such a system, and for the purpose of re- 
ducing taxes which did form part of the 
ordinary system of the country, and to 
which, in principle, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not venture to state any objection. 
Every one who heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s magnificent exposition of the na- 
ture and the functions of the income tax 
must have been carried away, if not con- 
vinced, by that noble argument—must have 
surrendered for a moment his reason pri- 
soner. He described it as a great and pre- 
cious resource in times of difficulty, but 
most inconvenient and oppressive in times 
of peace. He held it up to us as a tried 
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and proved panoply of steel that had pro. 
tected us in the day of battle beneath its 
cumbersome but impenetrable folds, and 
he warned us to lay it by in times of peace 
and not to tamper with a link or a rivet of 
the good armour that had shielded us 80 
well; and then, coming down with a bathos 
unparalleled in the great efforts of the 
human understanding, he coolly proposed, 
as if it were an ordinary consequence upon 
these premises, that we should continue for 
seven years to wear this coat of mail, this 
iron shirt, for the purpose of saving our 
every-day clothes. We were to continue 
a system full of injustice, oppression, and 
fraud, in order that the right hon. Gentle. 
man might have an opportunity of dab. 
bling with existing taxation. And upon 
what grounds did the right hon. Gentle. 
man proceed to prove the probability of 
the income tax being repealed in seven 
years? On what ground did he assert 
that we should be better able in 1854 than 
we were now to reduce the income tax 
from 7d. to 5d. in the pound? He said 
that even since 1842 we had reduced the 
national debt 80,000/. annually. Yes, and 
annually increased our expenditure by mil- 
lions. Why, the estimate for the present 
year was a million more than the last, and 
yet we were told that 80,0001. a year would 
set it all right, and save the income tax. 
As for the 2,000,000/., which we expected 
from the falling in of the long and termin- 
able annuities in 1861, it had no more to 
do with our present expenditure, than the 
expectancy of any other anxious inheritor 
warrants him in tampering with his present 
finances. In short, it was almost idle to 
deal with the subject of the termination of 
the income tax in seven years, as in point 
of fact that consideration had nothing to 
do with the question before the House, 
Looking at the income tax in its relation 
to Great Britain, the two questions that 
arose were—first, whether the people of 
England were content to pay the income 
tax in order to obtain the remissions con- 
tained in the present Budget; and, second- 
ly, if they chose the income tax, whether 
they prefered an indiscriminating or # dis- 
criminating, a just or an unjust income tax 
during the seven years that the impost was 
to continue. As regarded the first of these 
two questions—the choice of remissions— 
England stood between the two bundles 
of hay, and had only the agreeable diffi 
culty of making her choice. But in Ire 
| land, on the contrary, they were left in no 
such gratifying embarrassment. The pro- 
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ition which was submitted to them was 
one of severe simplicity—that they should 
pe taxed half a million more in order that 
other classes might be taxed half a million 
Jess. This proposal might be just and 
even generous, but it did not suit them; 
and because they demurred to the oper- 
ation they had been assailed in terms 
which, for the credit of public opinion in 
England, he regretted should have been 
pressed into its service. He had heard of 
a body of medical students in a Dublin 
hospital, who hissed an unfortunate patient 
who refused to submit to a very painful 
but curious operation that they wished to 
see performed; and it appeared to him that 
that was an exact description of the rela- 
tions of Ireland and the English public at 
the present moment. They had been call- 
ed not only factious, but dishonest. As 
regarded the phrase factious, it was one 
which was always used by those that were 
in towards those that were out, and that 
being the case, they were likely to continue 
for some time under the imputation. But 
dishonesty was a serious charge, and one 
which Englishmen were not in the habit of 
using inconsiderately, except when they 
were yery selfish and very much in a pas- 
sion. He did not think their vindication 
against such a charge would be very diffi- 
cult; but, whether factious or not, dishonest 
or not, they certainly were not singular in 
this matter; for he believed there never 
had been yet found a class, party, or in- 
terest in this country on whose shoulders 
it had been proposed to lay a burden, in 
order to shift it from the back of another, 
that had not stoutly, and to a man, resist- 
ed the infliction; and if such a class was 
to be found amongst the children of men, 
it would be found in the Irish Members 
who might vote to-night in favour of such 
an imposition. That being the case, they 
should approach the subject with patience 
and good humour, and endeavour to dis- 
cover, not whether their motives were 
creditable, but whether they were jus- 
tified in the opinions they expressed. 
Now it was incumbent upon those who ad- 
vocated this Budget in its application to 
Ireland, to prove one of two distinct and 
Separate propositions: either that Ireland 
Was at present too lightly taxed, and ought 
tobetaxed more; or that in this Budget Ire- 
land would not be taxed more heavily than 
she was at present. He objected to those 
two questions being jumbled together; they 
Were in their nature distinct, if not antago- 
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nistic; and they had a right therefore to ex- 
pect that any hon. Gentleman who might 
address himself to this branch of the sub- 
ject, and in particular that every Irishman 
who might take this peculiar view, would 
state explicitly on which of these two 
grounds he rested his opinion. Of his 
jumbling together two qustions totally dis- 
tinct, the right hon. Member for Halifax, 
who concluded the debate last night, was a 
notable example. Some hon. Gentlemen 
on these benches thought the manner of 
the right hon. Gentlemen exceptionable. 
He must say sincerely that he differed 
from them in that opinion. He had 
always found the right hon, Gentleman ex- 
tremely frank and good humoured in the 
expression of his opinions. He had always 
listened to him with a great deal of plea- 
sure, which was certainly enhanced by the 
reflection that he did not hurt them much by 
his argument, however much he might in 
practice. But what he especially admired 
in the right hon. Gentleman was the satis- 
faction which he always appeared to feel in 
his own case, be it what it might. He did 
not mean merely that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, after maturely weighing the merits 
of a question, and forming a strong opinion 
upon it, came down to the House with a 
firm conviction that his opinion was correct, 
and that he was well able to sustain it. 
No one was better warranted in that im- 
pression than the right hon. Gentleman. 
But, throw the right hon. Gentleman into 
any breach, no matter however indefensible, 
give him any materials, however meagre, 
a few scraps of paper with anything writ- 
ten upon them, a few marks in a blue 
book, no matter where, a few speeches 
to distil and dilute as he goes on—and he 
invariably delivered himself of his subject 
with an air as though he would say, ‘‘ There, 
I have now exhausted the subject, I 
scarcely conceive that any one will even 
attempt a reply.”” The right hon. Gentle- 
man somewhat amazed him, he must con- 
fess, when he appealed to him as to the 
opinion he had formed as to the conduct 
and even the secret intentions of the late 
Government, during an interesting pas- 
sage of arms that occurred a few months 
ago; and as he seemed to set such store on 
his opinions, he would tell him frankly that 
he thought the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire defied them, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself deceived them 
upon that occasion. He said what he 
thought frankly then, and he said what he 
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thought frankly now. Now, what was the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire ?_ In substance, although not 
in detail or in machinery, it was almost 
identical with that now proposed by the 
hon. Member’s Government. He said, ‘I 
intend to extend the income tax in some 
respects to Ireland. The land now pays a 
tax equal to its share of the income tax 
in the consolidated annuities. I do not 
intend to assent to the recommendation of 
the Lords with regard to the remission of 
that load. Some proposition I shall cer- 
tainly present to the Ilouse, modifying and 
equalising the pressure of that debt—but 
it will certainly not amount to the reeom- 
mendation of the Lords. In the mean 
time I propose that the income tax shall 
be extended to other property in Ireland 
which has not been affected by the dis- 
tress which has existed in that country.”’ 
If this proposition were compared with that 
which was now propounded by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Goverment, it would be found that, 
although the details were different, and 
the machinery different, that as regarded 
its pounds, shillings, and pence application 
to Ireland, the result of the two proposi- 
tions would be precisely the same. Well, 
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he voted against the proposition, he spoke 


warmly against it. Ile spoke warmly, 
and he would vote warmly against this 
proposition upon the same principle of pub- 
lie duty. Now, he had stated that this 
question must be argued on one of two 
grounds, and that they ought to be argued 
separately. The rule he laid down for 
others he would pursue himself; and, ad- 
dressing himself to these points separately, 
he undertook to show, first, that the Bud- 
get before him would add 350,000/. to the 
burdens that Ireland at the present mo- 
ment barely sustained, and that, one way 
or another, it would be a loss to Ireland of 
little short of half a million of money an- 
nually, Ife had not relied upon his own 
knowledge and judgment for the figures 
which he should lay before the House. He 
had submitted them to the judgment of 
some of the most distinguished statistical 
and financial authorities; they had borne 
the criticism of some very critical oppo- 
nents, and he had every reason to believe 
them to be substantially eorreet. But be- 
fore he went into his facts or figures, he 
wished to allude to a view of the question 
which appeared to have puzzled the heads 
of some of his countrymen, and which the 
hon. Member for Carlow expounded with 
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a lucidity worthy of his theme on Monday 
last. Admit, said the hon. Member, th 
’ » that 
we are to pay a paltry 350,000/. of addi. 
tional taxation for seven years: that, mul. 
tiplied by seven, gives less than two mil. 
lions and a half; at the end of the seve, 
years there will be an end of the jp, 
come tax, and we shall have struck of 
4,000,0001. of consolidated annuities, leay. 
ing us a clear gainer of a million anda half 
by the transaction. Now he (Mr. Moore} 
thought he should be able to show that this 
statement was founded upon an utter mis. 
apprehension of the case, totally setting 
aside the conceivable hypothesis that they 
should not have done with the income tax at 
the end of that interesting period to which 
all their hopes were to tend—not stopping 
to debate the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that they ought not to have done 
with it even then. The fact was that 
the extinction of the income tax at that 
time, or at any time, had nothing what. 
ever to do with the question at issue, 
The question was one of the readjustment 
of the balance of taxation between Eng. 
land and Ireland. And if he should be 
able to prove that the proposition which 
had been maintained ever since the Union 
by the greatest financiers this country had 
produced, would be altered to the debt of 
Ireland of three or four hundred thousand 
pounds of annual taxation, what did it signify 
as regarded that change in the proposition 
whether the income tax were then extin- 
guished in both countries, or in both eoun- 
tries were retained 2? The hon. Gentleman 
talked about mathematics; and he supposed 
he knew enough of that science, at all 
events, to be aware that the same quantity 
taken from both sides of the equation left the 
equation still the same. If the income tax 
were extinguished at the end of seven years, 
it would doubtless be supplied by other taxes 
applying to both countries alike; but even if 
it were not so, the alteration in the propor- 
tion of taxation between the two countries 
would be still continued. Whatever might 
become of the income tax, the loss to Ire- 
land that that readjustment might involve 
would be permanent; and he trusted, there- 
fore, that no Irishman would be sedueed by 
this most shallow device into the delusion 
that any increase of taxation that by his 
vote to-night he might inflict upon his coun- 
try would not be a permanent additional 
burden on its resources. He now came to 
his balance sheet, by which he found that 
Ireland would gain, through remissions of 
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reductions of taxation—by the tea duty, 
365,5401.; by apples, cheese, lemons, rai- 
sins, &c., 5,000/.; by 133 other articles 
reduced, 3,500/.; by 123 articles abolished, 
9,6501. ; amounting to 376,690/. To this 
must be added 28,8941. on stamps; and say, 
4,000. on colonial postage. This would 
make in all 409,584/. To this must be 
added the interest of the famine debt at 33 

recent, amounting to 154,7031. He said 
the interest of the famine debt, for, regard- 
ing this as a permanent alteration of the 
balance of taxation, he must put down the 
sums that represent remissions permanent- 
ly made, and not the equivalent annuities 
which of themselves extinguish the debt. 
Adding this sum, therefore, he found that 
the remissions made to Ireland amounted to 
the sum total of 564,287/. The additions 
to the taxation of Ireland were—income tax, 
451,1827.; spirits, 198,0002.; legacy duty, 
267,5081.—making in all, 915,690/. He 
was aware that the sum set down for legacy 
duty somewhat, indeed considerably, ex- 
eeeded the sum calculated by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer; but it was calculated, 
as he believed, on a sound basis—as he 
believed he could prove to the Committee, 
but that he feared to weary it with an un- 
necessary calculation—but even allowing 


for a trifling error in that part of the ae- 
count, there would remain to the loss and 
debit, and, as he thought, the wrong of Ire- 
land, 350,000/. of annual taxation under 


the provisions of the present Budget. To 
this must be added the loss to Ireland by 
the alteration of the butter duties, which, 
on the authority of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork, and other good authori- 
ties that he had consulted, he could not fix 
at less than 150,0007. He did not com- 
plain of this remission; on the contrary, he 
thought it was only carrying out the prin- 
ciples of a commercial policy which the 
country had deliberately adopted; but sure- 
ly the cireumstance of the logs sustained 
should be taken into consideration in taxa- 
tion added, so that Ireland would lose al- 
together, as nearly as possible, half a mil- 
lion annually by the present proposition of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. He hoped any 
Irish Member who might support that pro- 
position would apply his mind to these fig- 
ures, and, if he could not show that they 
were wrong, that he would admit them as 
matters proved. But then came the second 
question—whether Ireland was not too 
lightly taxed in proportion to her capacity 
to pay—whether it was not just and gene- 
rous—he thought somebody said generous 
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—that an additional burden of half a mil- 
lion a year should be placed upon her re- 
sources in order to relieve the failing reve- 
nues of the English people? Now, he 
thought he could show not so much that 
Ireland was not too lightly taxed—for that 
after all must be a matter of opinion and 
conjecture—but that there were special and 
sufficient reasons why she should be ex- 
empted from the imposition of the income 
tax during the allotted years of its finan- 
cial life. In giving this subject its patient 
consideration the House must bear in mind 
that this was a temporary tax on the one 
hand, and that Ireland was in a state of 
temporary depression, and at a period of 
change and transition on the other. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by a process 
of ratiocination which he was utterly un- 
able to follow, having arrived at the conelu- 
sion that it was expedient to keep the in- 
come tax in operation in England under 
the very circumstances and just for the 
period for which he thought the income 
tax most unfit, proposed also to extend it 
to Ireland under circumstances the very re- 
verse of those which happily existed in Eng- 
land. Now, without entering into the facts 
and figures which his hon. Friends the 
Members for Cork and Dungarvan had so 
fully stated, showing the large burden of 
taxation, compared to her small and di- 
minished capacity, which Ireland bore, 
there were two special burdens, both he 
hoped temporary, but both certainly pre- 
sent and pressing, under which Ireland 
laboured, First, there was the fact, which 
he did not now state in a spirit of contro- 
versy, and which he hoped would not pro- 
voke any, that Ireland at the present mo- 
ment paid two separate contributions for 
the support of two separate Churches—one 
which she regarded as yours, and which 
you compel her to support; the other which 
she looked upon and supports as her own. 
That this state of affairs would undergo 
some serious modifieation before this weird 
period of seven years was out, he hoped and 
believed ; and as all of them might attach 
a different meaning to that hope and belief, 
the expression did not necessarily eall for 
any contradiction. But the fact was so. 
The fact weighed heavily on the resources of 
Ireland, and ought to be taken into con- 
sideration in a temporary tax brought for- 
ward by the present Government, who, if we 
were to believe their Irish friends, regarded 
this subject with anxious consideration. 
The second fact which he had to allege, 
was the temporary state of the poor-law. 
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He did not speak of that poor-law opera- 
tion that must be permanent, and ought to 
be permanent in Ireland and in every coun- 
try, but of that which was temporary, which 
had arisen out of extraordinary circum- 
stances, for which there was no present 
remedy, and which must last for some 
years to come. They were now sustaining 
not only the ordinary pauperism arising 
from day to day, but that which had been 
bequeathed to them by the famine; which 
was in gradual process of absorption, but 
which it would yet take some years to ab- 
sorb. If hon. Gentlemen would recollect 
that Ireland for the last four years had 
paid nearly one-seventh of her rateable in- 
come for poor-rate, while England for the 
same period had paid little more than one- 
twelfth, some estimate must be formed of 
the difficulties under which they were strug- 
gling. If this tax were to be regarded as 
a permanent burden on the empire, these 
considerations might not be deemed of so 
much weight ; but to place a peculiar and 
temporary tax upon a country labouring 
under peculiar and temporary difficulties, he 
could not believe to be a proposition found- 
ed on political expediency or financial jus- 
tice. But independent of, and far more 


than, any such considerations as these, he 


would entreat the House to reflect, in a 
spirit of justice, on the peculiar purpose for 
which the income tax was revived in 1842. 
In that year the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told them that Sir Robert Peel called 
forth the grant that had shielded us in war, 
to assist our toils in peace, and that in his 
hands it produced not less memorable and 
enduring results by perfecting the reforms 
of our commercial system—in other words, 
it enabled us to repeal the corn laws. Now, 
‘«wise, just, and beneficial,’ as they had 
pronounced that change to be—and al- 
though ultimately he doubted not every 
class would share in its benefits—it would 
be admitted that some classes had not 
reaped so early or so greatly as others the 
blessings of its harvest, and Ireland at this 
moment was reaping the smallest share; 
and yet whose were the votes, generously 
and disinterestedly tendered to the people 
of England, to which they owed the ad- 
vancement by many years of that measure? 
And yet the hon. Member for the West 
Riding, with an amount of ingratitude such 
as never before came from human lips, had 
ventured to assert that the Irish Liberal 
Members had always withheld their sym- 
pathy from the struggling liberties of the 
people of England. He would confidently 
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ask the hon. Gentleman to lay his finger op 
a single Motion for extending, enlarging. 

or perpetuating the rights of the English, 
that they (the Irish Members) had not sup- 
ported, often with a zeal and unanimity 
that put English liberalism to shame? 
There were hearts so cold and selfish that 
they never knew the value of friends until 
they lost them. They might yet teach the 
hon. Gentleman such a lesson, and brin 

him to his knees, as they had brought 
prouder and better men. If the Liberal 
Members for Ireland had been actuated bya 
shortsighted selfishness in 1846, and joined 
the opposition to Sir Robert Peel on his great 
financial measure, how many years might 
not their opposition have delayed free trade? 
The English were now enjoying the heaped. 
up abundance which they owed to their 
generosity and sacrifice. The Irish were 
struggling out of a sea of troubles, which 
the law that they secured to England had 
not tended to decrease ; and they now 
ask to crown their already brimming wine 
cup out of the lees of Ireland. This was 
a question of the readjustment of taxation, 
and they were called upon to alter the pro- 
portion which, at a moment of comparative 
difficulty in England, and comparative pros- 
perity in Ireland, Sir Robert Peel thought 
a fair one, by remitting half a million of 
taxation to England in the hale health of 
her abundance, in order to place that tax- 
ation upon the bent back of Ireland in the 
very crisis of her convalescence. That 
question he would consent to leave to an 
English jury unperverted by party conside- 
rations. But Irishmen also had to decide 
upon the matter, and if, on this occasion, 
Ireland was to be roasted, Irishmen, as 
usual, would have to turn the spit. If any 
such turnspits there be, they appeared to 
be divided into two classes—the hopefuls 
and the thankfuls—and to each he would 


take the liberty of addressing a word. 


Among the hopefuls the hon. Member for 
Carlow appeared to be distinguished for in- 
dustry and courage of a slow but enduring 
character. There was an old Scotch say- 
ing that spoke of a faithful clan that never 
deserted their chief, ‘‘ neither for right nor 
for wrong;”’ and in that chivalry of servi- 
tude the hon. Member had certainly won 
his spurs. He thought, however, that his 
courage rather deepened into want of wis- 
dom when he ventured to express suspicions 
of the motives of others, after the melan- 
choly exposure which he had previously 
made of his own. He was surely rash if 
he imagined that they had yet forgotten 
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the exhibition that he made, and the casti- 
gation that he provoked, but a few nights 

, when he stood forward to declare that 
he had intended to support the Motion of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester on the taxes on knowledge, but 
that he had changed his mind, and had re- 
solved to vote against him as soon as he 
found that the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire had the temerity to agree with 
him in opinion. The hon.Gentleman seemed 
to be one of those who “ will not serve God 
if the devil bid him,”’ and yet he was in- 
discreet enough to accuse others of par- 
tiality and prejudice. But the proof which 
he adduced was eminently characteristic. 
Hon. Members on that side of the House, 
who, in his opinion, were but indifferently 
informed on the subject of the South Sea 
Annuities, had yet ventured to give a vote 
in which he disagreed. Now, he could as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman that he had the 
highest respect and admiration for his own 
opinion of himself ; every one who knew 
him must have. But the world had yet to 
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who would not cry shame on such an 
act of national dishonour. It had been 
said that, as half of the consolidated an- 
nuities were paid by those on whom the 
income tax would not fall at all, this was a 
change in the incidence of taxation un- 
favourable to the landlord, but favourable 
to the tenant-farmer. But what had the 
hon. Member for the West Riding said, in 
reply to the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man had advanced this proposition with re- 
gard to the abolition of the county rates in 
England? Why, that rates were a mere 
matter of rent, which eventually came out 
of the pockets of the landlord, and in 
which the tenant was not ultimately con- 
cerned. ‘* Will any one venture to assert,” 
said the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ that lands free 
from rates will not let higher than lands 
that are subject to them; and if that be 
the case, is it not the landlord that is the 
gainer ?”” Now, without going the length 
of that assertion, if it were true at all in 
England, how much more true was it in 
Ireland, in which the tenant was so much 


or written—and he had spoken of his doings | more dependent upon the will and caprice 
and his writings—which entitled him to | of the landlord? And what was the fact, 
speak of the capability of any given Mem- | as regarded the remission of the consolidat- 
ber of that House with disrespect. And | ed annuities? Was it not a question which 


of whom was he speaking when he spoke had been almost exclusively taken up by 


thus? Did he allude to such men as his ; the landlords of Ireland? He had been 
learned Friends the Members for Kilkenny | himself present at very many popular meet- 
or Dundalk ?—of his hon. Friend the Mem- | ings in the west of Ireland, in which the 
ber for Meath, of Dungarvan, or of New| principal grievances of the country were 
Ross, and many others that he saw around | discussed. He had endeavoured to impress 
him—men who had carved their own name, | upon the minds of the people, on such oc- 
and fame, and position out of the hard world | casions, the great wrong they suffered 
before them by their own energy and fn- | under this cruel imposition; but he had 
telligence, and owed nothing to timeserving never been able to excite amongst them 


or servility, whether hereditary or innate ? | 
As for the other hopefuls who sat—not | 
looking very hopefully—behind him, if it 
were true that a dissolution would follow the 
defeat of Government, they were wise in | 
their generation to keep them in. 
Parliamentary existence was that of the 


present Parliament, and he hoped, like | 
any consideration; and it was equally true 


“the busy bees,’’ they would ‘ improve 
each shining hour.”’ 


Their | 
| that the people of Ireland would not barter 


So much for the} 


any strong feeling upon the subject, which 
he was certainly bound to attribute to the 
fact that they believed it was a matter of 


‘rent, and that it fell ultimately on the 


landlords, and not on themselves. The 
hon. Member for Carlow had said, truly, 


the right and liberties of their country for 


that they would not allow those national 


hopefuls!’ As for the thankfuls, of which | rights to be bartered away by others. He, 
he supposed he ought to be one, they were | and those who acted wiith him, would go 
those who belonged to certain distressed | before their countrymen, were there a gen- 
Unions in Ireland, and who had calculated jeral election to-morrow, with confidence 
that they would gain some 13d. in the! and triumph, while the hon. Member for 
pound by the imposition of a tax of half) Carlow and others would be shaking in 
a million on their country. Let them pause their shoes. To the verdict of his country- 
before they consummated such a deed as| men in this matter, and to none more con- 
this. There was not a peasant who wrung | fidently than to the poorest of his country- 
hard livelihood out of their broad acres | men, he confidently appealed; of that ver- 
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dict he had not the slightest doubt, and he 
warned that hon. Member and his wiser 
associates, who sat more silently behind 
him, that this was the last Parliament in 
which the rights and liberties of the people 
of Ireland would be permitted to be sold. 
Mr. J. BALL said, as the hon. Member 
who had last addressed the Committee had 
thought proper to attack him, and as he un- 
derstood another hon. Gentleman intended 
to do so—[ Cries of ** Spoke, spoke!’ ]— 
he did not desire to waste the time of the 
Committee, but he trusted that he might 
be allowed to say one word in reply. He 
confessed that it did not appear to him 
altogether ereditable or honourable to Ire- 
land, that when Irishmen differed in opin- 
jon, they generally thought it necessary to 
indulge in personal insinuations, and to 
impute base motives to those who differed 
from them. If he could condescend to 
imitate the tone of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the Committee, he per- 
haps might succeed in saying disagreeable 
and offensive things—he might succeed in 
inventing imputations. Ile would simply 
say this—he was of course unknown to the 
great majority of that House. But, al- 
though unknown, he believed the humblest 
Member was entitled to defend his personal 


honour. Although unknown to the House, 
he was content to allow time to settle the 


question so far as he was concerned. He 
would allow hon. Gentlemen to say as offen- 
sive and disagreeable things as possible. 
Ile would allow their speeches to go over 
to Ireland, and was satisfied they would not 
have the slightest effect so far as he was 
personally concerned. 

Mr. JOUN MACGREGOR said, the 
immediate question before the Committee 
was the imposition of the income tax for a 
period ending in 1860. Ile agreed with 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in regarding the income tax as 
an engine to work great effects; and, in his 
opinion, it had already done so. It enabled 
us to maintain our national credit in 1842, 
and to overcome the calamities consequent 
on bad harvests in 1845-1846; and he would 
say more, that if ever a country ought to 
be grateful for the benefits derived from the 
income tax, that country was Ireland. With 
respect to the manner in which the income 
tax was levied, he would say unhesitatingly 
that it was not so fairly and equitably levied 
as it ought to be. He had endeavoured, by 


various calculations, to arrive at a more | 
equitable mode of assessing this tax ; but | 


he regretted to say that the more nearly 
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he approached an equitable mode of ag, 
sessment, the greater he found the diffigyl. 
ties that would attach to its collection, and 
the more inquisitorial would be its opera. 
tions. He still believed, however, that they 
might render the tax approximately morg 
just than it was at present. The whole 
income tax now proposed would not exceed 
6,500,000/., and in imposing that tax the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
deal with the soap duties, the tea duties, 
with the spirit duties, and with a variety 
of other taxes on articles of consumption, 
yielding a revenue of 32,000,000/., and he 
did not think it would be a great hard. 
ship on those who had the ability to pay 
to contribute for seven years an income 
tax of 6,500,0007. He, however, trusted 
the income tax would not terminate in 
1860, and that before and after that period 
the Government would be able to remit 
many taxes much more objectionable. [He 
fully approved of the abolition of the soap 
duties. He considered a partial reduction 
of Excise duties most objectionable, because 
such reduction did not remove the restrie- 
tions on trade, and give the consumer the 
full benefit of the change. It was on that 
ground that he last year opposed the re- 
duction of the malt tax, believing, as he 
did, that the consumer would not derive 
any benefit from the reduction. With re- 
gard to the objections that had been made 
to the extension of the income tax to Ire- 
land, he regretted that the hon. Members 
from that country who had spoken upon 
this subject, had placed themselves in such 
a humiliating position as they had done in 
résisting the just proposal of the Govern- 
ment. He fully admitted that Ireland 
had been subjected to great oppression 
by misgovernment, and regretted that the 
Act of Union had not, at the snme time, 
been accompanied by the removal of re- 
ligious disabilities and the establishment 
of the principles of political and civil liber- 
ty in that country. At the time of the 
Union the debt of Ireland amounted to 
about 30,000,0001.; but between that pe- 
riod and 1816 it was inereased to about 
130,000,0007. The then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found it very inconvenient to 
pay annually a large sum out of the taxes of 
Great Britain to meet the interest of the 
Irish debt, and, accordingly, in 1817, he 
consolidated the English and Irish Exehe- 
quers. Since that period this country had 
paid, on account of the interest of the Irish 
debt, no less a sum than 85,000,000l., 
which, added to the principal of the debt, 
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and deducting the expense of the army and 
gonstabulary in Ireland, constituted a total 
sum of about 200,000,0001., paid to make 
up the deficiency of the Irish revenue. 
Such was the state of the debtor and 
ereditor account between the two ecoun- 
tries. He regretted to state, that up 
to the time when Sir Robert Peel came 
into power in 1835, Ireland was most op- 
pressively and unjustly governed; but, since 
that period, the Governments of Earl Grey, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, and 
Sir Robert Peel, had done all they could to 
ameliorate her eondition, and he believed 
the present Government was equally anx- 
jous to do the same. A few days only had 
elapsed since that House passed the Canada 
Clergy Reserves Bill, and he believed they 
could not long go on in Ireland without a 
readjustment of the Church revenues in 
that country, which he sincerely believed 
would be greatly to the advantage of the 
Church of England in Ireland. He wished 
also that in every other respect the people 
of Ireland should be placed upon exactly 
the same footing as the people of this 
country, and he lamented exceedingly the 
eourse which had been followed by the 
Irish Members with regard to the extension 
of the income tax. He believed they could 
not put Ireland in a satisfactory and pros- 
perous condition until the Irish Members 
did that which the Scotch Members had at 
all times endeavoured to do since the Union 
of Scotland with England—agree among 
themselves upon all great national ques- 
tions. Ile did not expect that in Ireland, 
or elsewhere, they could be entirely sepa- 
rated from those divisions which were inci- 
dent to party; but there were great ques- 
tions affecting their own country upon 
which they ought to be unanimous; and, 
instead of resisting the introduction of the 
income tax in the spirit they had evinced, 
they ought to have considered whether they 
should not assume the high and proud po- 
sition of saying that they would pay their 
fair share of taxation in return for the be- 
nefits they had received, were receiving, 
and would assuredly continue to receive. 
In Scotland, notwithstanding the original 
barbarism of the country, the barren and 
sterile nature of the soil, and the great ob- 
stacles in the way of trade and agriculture, 
the people had, by steady perseverance, 
industry, and energy, attained to a pros- 
perous and independent condition, and were 
how paying without a murmur every tax 
that was paid in England. He found from 
the works of Sir John Sinclair, published 
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in 1805, that three-fourths of the whole 
revenue of Scotland had been paid into the 
Imperial Treasury since the Union, one- 
fourth having been sufficient to pay for the 
whole expenditure of the country, eivil, 
judicial, and administrative, and also for 
the expense of collection. Since 1805, a 
still larger proportion of the revenue of 
Scotland had found its way into the Impe- 
rial Exchequer. Such had been the result 
of unanimity and industry on the part of 
the people of that country. He made 
these remarks in no invidious spirit, but 
in the hope that the people of Ireland 
would do what the people of Scotland had 
done, and would act in a more harmonious 
manner in discussing great questions affect- 
ing their own interests. He would now 
refer for a moment to the question before 
the Committee. He had no hesitation in 
saying, in the first place, that he considered 
some portions of this fiseal scheme defee- 
tive; but, taking it altogether, he believed it 
to be the most important Budget, with the 
exception of the great Free-trade Budget of 
Sir Robert Peel, that had ever been pre- 
sented to that House. The sweeping reform 
that was proposed in the Customs, accom- 
panied by the improvements that were to be 
introduced into the administration and man- 
agement of that department of the public 
service, would be of the utmost advantage 
to our commerce. The reduction of the 
duties on butter and cheese would also be 
of great benefit, though he did not believe 
the fall in the price of these articles would 
be to such an extent as was anticipated. 
With respect to the reduction of the tea 
duty, he was glad his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had adopted 
the course which he (Mr. Maegregor) sug- 
gested at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, and resolved to reduce the duty on 
tea gradually until it fell to 1s. per Ib. in 
three years. That was a wise and proper 
measure, for he believed that the increased 
importation of tea from China would not be 
sufficient to justify a greater reduction, 
Iie was convinced that at the end of three 
years the proposed reduction would be of 
immense advantage to the commerce of 
the country, that it would greatly increase 
the consumption of tea, and that the wives 
and children of poor labourers, instead of 
having only hot water, merely stained with 
a few tea leaves, to drink, would have 
good, strong, wholesome tea. He now 
eame to the Excise. The remission of the 
duty on soap would remove the presence of 
the exciseman altogether, enable the ma- 
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nufacturer in this country to supply the 
whole world, increase the trade with Africa 
for palm oil, and tend to diminish the 
traffic in slaves; be of great service to our 
cloth manufacturers, and, above all, pro- 
mote the health, comfort, and cleanliness 
of the people. With regard to stamps, he 
regretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not boldly abolish the stamps 
upon marine assurances; while, with re- 
spect to the advertisement duty, he could 
not cordially approve the course adopted 
in that matter, inasmuch as by retaining 
one-third of the tax they would still keep 
up the whole expense of collection, with- 
out getting rid of the dissatisfaction which 
prevailed on the subject. In remitting the 
stamp upon supplements, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had done right; but he did 
not think that untaxed supplements should 
go through the Post-office without paying 
postage, inasmuch as there were papers 
that were entirely devoted to advertise- 
ments, but which would still be subjected 
to the stamp duty, although containing no 
news whatever. He trusted this part of 
the scheme would be modified; if not, he 
was afraid it would create much dissatis- 
faction. He thought that the extension 
of the legacy duty to real property was a 
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very great measure, though he was of 
opinion that such a tax, whether levied 
upon real or personal property, was not 


founded in wisdom. It was a tax of the 
nature of which the people of England 
had always complained, and which was 
similar to the feudal exactions that creat- 
ed the resistance which produced Magna 
Charta. Perhaps, however, the proposi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the only practicable one at the pre- 
sent moment; but he trusted that at the 
end of a few years it would be transformed 
into a more regular tax upon the rents and 
profits of property of every discription. 
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admitted it was not the most just or equit. 
able tax that could be imposed. Looking 
at all the advantages that we had derived 
from the imposition of the first ineome 
tax, and the alterations in our commercial 
legislation—remembering the happy and 
prosperous way in which we had gone 
through all the difficulties of the last eleven 
years—bearing in mind that, while other 
countries had been exposed to sad disas. 
ters, we had maintained peace at home 
and abroad, and extended our commerce 
beyond all previous anticipations — he 
trusted that there would be very little 
further oppooition to the adoption of the 
income tax as proposed, in order that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be 
enabled to carry out the other parts of 
his most valuable and important financial 
scheme. 

CotoneL HARCOURT said, he consid- 
ered it due to his constituents, and to the 
great party with whom he generally acted, 
to state the reasons why, on the present 
occasion, he could not support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir Bulwer Lytton), and why 
he should vote for the measure proposed by 
the Government, When he looked back 
upon the last ten years, and observed the 
enormous benefits which had been con- 
ferred upon this country by the imposition 
of the income tax; and when he looked 
forward to the next seven or ten years, 
and estimated the great advantages which 
might be derived from the continuance of 
that tax, he confessed he could not bring 
himself to vote for an Amendment which 
declared the continuance of the tax to be 
unjust and impolitic. Though it was true 
that the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to modify, to a certain extent, 
one of the inequalities of the tax, by mak- 
ing a distinction between precarious and 
permanent incomes, it was equally true 


He believed that the financial results of | that the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
the Budget would be much greater, more} quer had conclusively shown that a sufi- 
valuable and productive, than the right hon. | cient distinction existed already, land and 


Gentleman seemed to anticipate, though at 
the same time, looking forward to the pos- 
sibility of bad harvests during the next six 
or seven years, he thought his right hon. 
Friend had done wisely in not estimat- 
ing the produce of the revenue ata greater 
amount than he had done. He believed 
that the Budget would give great satisfac- 
tion to the country, and that the commer- 
cial and other advantages accruing from it 
would be such that no one would complain 
of the income tax as proposed, although he 


Mr. J. Macgregor 





houses being virtually charged at the rate 
of 9d. in the pound, and professional in- 
comes at the rate of 7d. Surely the pos- 
sessors of precarious incomes could not de- 
sire a broader distinction than that. Again, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not propose to make any difference in the 
amount of tax levied upon incomes of from 
1001. to 1501. a year. The proposal before 
the Committee was more just in that re- 
spect, for the rate chargeable upon in- 
comes below 1501. was less than that levied 
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upon incomes above 150/. It had been 
said that the tax as now proposed was un- 
‘yst towards trades and professions; but 
he begged to remind the Committee that 
the income tax of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was accompanied by a dou- 
ble house tax, which would have fallen 
with great and oppressive severity upon 
the very classes whose interests some hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House ap- 
peared so anxious to defend against the 
Government. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to renew the income 
tax for three years, without doing any- 
thing to prevent its continuance after that 
period ad infinitum; but the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pledged himself 
to those who complained of the inequali- 
ties of the tax, that at the end of two 
years it would be reduced ld.; at the end 
of two years more another 1d.; and at the 
end of three years after that it would cease 
altogether. For his own part, however, 
he had so little horror of the tax, with all 
its inequalities, that he hoped to see it 
continued after 1860, in order that further 
relief might be given to the country by 
the remission of taxation. Next to cheap 
food was cheap drink, and by the reten- 
tion of the income tax the Government 
would be enabled to abolish the taxes on 
beer. Among the taxes which he wished 
to see reduced, or abolished, was the malt 
tax, which pressed so heavily upon the 
agricultural classes. He regretted that no 
allusion had been made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his great and beauti- 
ful address, to the still existing distress of 
the landed interests, including in that term 
farmers and labourers, as well as landlords. 
It would have been gratifying to their feel- 
ings if some notice had been taken of that 
distress, and if some prospect had been 
held out, if not of immediate, at least of 
ultimate, relief. The landed interest were 
subjected to peculiar burdens—the cost of 
gaols, lunatic asylums, police, and other 
charges; and he thought it was hardly 
fair that a legacy duty should be imposed 
upon them without being accompanied with 
some measure of relief. With respect to 
other parts of the Budget, he was of 
opinion that the advertisement duty should 
have been abolished altogether; but there 
was so much that was good and fair, and 
just and reasonable, in the proposals of the 
Government, that he felt disposed to ac- 
cept them as a whole. Much had been 
said on his side of the House in reference 
to a dissolution of Parliament. As far as 





he was concerned, he did not fear or de- 
precate a dissolution. He had very little 
doubt that his constituents would again 
return him as their representative; but he 
would take the liberty of entreating the 
great party with whom he ordinarily acted, 
and with whom he trusted he should, on 
almost all occasions, continue to act, to 
consider well before they rushed into any 
temporary sort of compact, if he might 
so call it, with the Irish Members. Sup- 
posing the Government were to resign, and 
Her Majesty were to recall the late Minis- 
try to her councils, did hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House really imagine that 
the Members of the present Administra- 
tion would remain long out of power? On 
the other hand, supposing the Government 
were to appeal to the country, could hon. 
Members on his side of the House hope 
that the result of a general election, in 
the present temper of the people, would 
give them a larger Conservative party than 
was returned last year, when a Conserva- 
tive Government was in power? It ap- 
peared to him to be madness to adopt this 
course. [A cry of “*Oh!’’] The hon. 
Member might ery ‘‘ Oh,” but what he 
stated was the fact. He might be a bad 
party man, but he trusted, at least, that he 
should have credit from hon. Members on 
both sides of the House that he was about 
to give an honest and a conscientious 
vote. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he had been 
much provoked by the attack made by the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore) 
on his Friend the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
J. Ball), and might have been tempted to 
reply to it at an earlier period, and to give 
the House the amusing but unprofitable 
spectacle of an Irish row, but that he was 
satisfied all such imputations would fall to 
the ground harmless. The hon. Member 
for Mayo had divided the Irish Members 
into two sections—the hopeful and the 
grateful; but he (Mr. Herbert) would add 
to them a third—the disappointed. As 
the hon. Member for Mayo had challenged 
them, he (Mr. Herbert) did not hesitate to 
say that he considered the propositions of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as just, equitable, and statesman- 
like, with respect to the tenant-farmers of 
Ireland. As the representative of an agri- 
cultural district, they appeared to him to 
convey a great boon to his constituents; 
and he was placed in an extraordinary 
position when he was called upon to vote 
against them and against the Government, 
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at the head of which was a statesman who | upon themselves as having been lucky 
possessed stronger claims than any living | hitherto, than as having injustice inflicted 
man on all those who valued the religious | upon them now. The hon. Member for 
liberty for which they had so long struggled | Mayo (Mr. Moore) stated that the rate. 
in Ireland. Previous to and at the late! payers, the tenant-farmers of Ireland, did 
general election, hopes were held out to | not care about this question. But, short 
the farmers of Ireland, and even in some | as the time had been, and prone as they 
cases pledges were given, that some great | were to listen to the speeches of agitators 
boon was to be conferred on them by the} rather than to sound advice, and notori- 
Derby Government. It was not for him to ously blind as they were to their own in, 
say how far those hopes were justifiable; but | terests, they were not so blind as the hon, 
when he listened to the Budget of the late | Member supposed that class to be. In the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he found not a | union of the county town of the county 
single beneficial measure for his constitu- which he represented (Kerry), the proposi- 
ents, while looming in the future there was tion that a resolution against the Budget 
a certainty of increase of taxation. The} be adopted had already been made; but the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had | proposition was rejected by so very large a 
proposed to repeal one-half the duty on; majority that he might almost say it was 
malt and hops, but that would not benefit | rejected unanimously. In the last number 
the Irish people, who grew but little barley | of the Cork Examiner there appeared a 
and no hops, and drank ehiefly whisky. | letter signed ‘ A County Elector,” in 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) | which the writer said— 

had also argued against the odiousness of) ayo... London correapendent, ia he disiil 
exemptions, and he (Mr. Herbert) certainly | tions on the Chancellor's financial statement 
expected to hear him conclude with the} omits a very important circumstance, which is, 
proposal to extend the income tax to Ire- | that the remission of the consolidated annuities 
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land; but if the right hon. Gentleman had 
remained in office, he would have imposed 
it only on salaries and on fundholders, Ile 
(Mr. Herbert) did not believe that any one 
class in Ireland would have consented to 
an exemption so odious. 


the income tax to Ireland, coupled with the | 


abolition of the consolidated annuities, he 
regarded as a great boon to the agricultural 
districts, since the assessments to the former 
would, in almost all cases, be far below the 
assessments to the latter. Indeed, the 
tenant-farmers would only be assessed one- 
half the valuation. If the benefit, how- 
ever, was to be obtained at the expense of 
an injustice to any other class, he, for one, 
would at once repudiate the proposition. 
The question had been asked, but had 
never been answered, why it would be un- 
just to extend to Belfast an income tax 
similar to that paid in Liverpool. Of 
course it would not be agreeable; but one 
might say— 
“ Whoe’er expects a faultless tax to see, 
Expects what never was, and ne’er shall be.” 


The extension of | 


j will relieve a nrultitude of humble ratepayers, 
| who will not be liable to the income tax. If we 
| are to be taxed either one way or the other, let us 
| by all means have the income tax. It will neces- 
; sarily fall on the persons best able +o pay it, and, 
| indeed, on a elass that should, under any cireum- 
| stances, be taxed rather than the working farmer. 
| In an effort to improve the condition of the latter, 
we see adopted the desperate course of refusing 
support to a Liberal Ministry. The Irish repre- 
sentatives, therefore, who oppose a Budget by 
whieh the farmers would be relieved from the con- 
solidated annuities, would, in the event of a speedy 
dissolution of Parliament, be re-elected by no 
agricultural constituency.” 


The hon. Member for Mayo had said that 
if a general election were to take place, the 
Irish Members who supported the Budget 


would tremble in their shoes. But he (Mr. 
Herbert) would say, that if he were to op- 
pose this proposition, he should not venture 
to show his face on any agricultural hustings 
in Ireland. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Fagan), instead of arguing the merits 
of the proposition, insisted that the con- 
solidated annuities should not be paid at 
all; and so had some other Members. But 








| that question was decided by the House a 
But where was the injustice that men pos-| few nights ago, and the speeches should 
sessing incomes in the prosperous parts of | have been made at that time; but two of 
Ireland should pay an income tax that had | these Members were absent from the di- 
been so long paid in England? They had | vision then. But the hon. Member for 
been exempted hitherto because there were | Cork was consistent: when the question of 
other parts of Ireland in such a state that the rate in aid, and of the income tax to 
no Government could propose an income | be substituted for it were before the House, 
tax for Ireland; and they must rather look | he was for letting the burden be borne by 
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the distressed owners of land, rather than | sion should be made without a removal of 
glowing any portion of it to fall upon the | the inequalities of the impost. His own 
wealthy citizen of Cork. So now the pro-j| opinion was, that it was impossible to 
ducer of butter was to pay rather than he | equalise it; but still he maintained that it 
who bought it. The hon. Member referred | was absurd to extend it in such a manner 
to the numbers driven by distress to emi- | that its removal would be a matter of much 

tion. But was it not the general com-| greater difficulty. He came now to con- 
laint that it was the small farmers, agri- | sider the duty upon tea, and had to express 
cultural labourers, and some few artisans, it as his opinion that the increase of re- 
perhaps, that were flying—men upon whom | venue to be expected from an increased 
the income tax would not fall? These per- | consumption of the article consequent upon 
sons would not be affected by the Budget, | a reduction of duty upon it, would “a in 
except beneficially. If their glass of whisky , disappointment, since half of what was sold 
should be a fraction dearer, their tea would | as tea in this country never saw China; 
be cheaper. A tax upon spirits was, of and, therefore, the poor would derive but 
all taxes, the least objectionable; and he little benefit from the remission of the duty. 
(Mr. Herbert) should not object to its being | He could not see why, when each year they 
at the very highest rate that could be put | were removing taxes, with respect to which 
upon it with profit to the revenue. As to | there existed no complaint—when, as now, 
the legacy duty upon land, he would only | they were lowering the duty upon horses, 
say that all that he possessed was in land, | carriages, cigars, cards, and dice—there 


and he had no wish to keep an exemption 


to which he did not think he was entitled. | 


As for its breaking down the landed aristo- 
eracy, he did not believe it; and God for- 
bid it should be so! There was no more 
wholesome influence in this country than 
theirs, when judiciously exercised. 
Jet them not attempt to retain it by an 


odious exemption, not founded in justice. | 


Having spoken of the consolidated annui- | 
ties, he would only add, that, residing in a | 
part of the country the least taxed of any | 
of it, he believed he should be by a} 


trifle a loser; but if the sacrifice were ten 


But | 


'should be any hesitation to remove the 
income tax, against which complaint was 
general, There was no pretence that such 
/an amount of taxes would be remitted as 
| Sir Robert Peel took off when he had the 
income tax from 1842 to 1845. We were 
not in danger of immediate war; our mer- 
chants had been to Paris, and received a 
promise of peace. The people would more 
readily pay this tax in time of war, if it 
was not exacted in time of peace. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after admit- 
ting that the land paid 9d. to the trades- 
|man’s 7d., came down with a legacy duty 


times the amount, it should be cheerfully | upon land. The propositions of the right 
made to obtain so great a benefit for the | hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
class on whom the misfortunes of the last | would, if carried, in the course of the 
few years had fallen with the heaviest | three next years, inflict upon the landed 
weight. | interest the payment of 2,000,000/. But, 

Mr. C. R. MORGAN said, that it had! should the Budget be carried (and with all 
heen charged against the party with which | due deference to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
he acted, that it had leagued with Irish | chequer, he hoped it would not be), it 
Members in factious opposition to the Go- | would be desirable that be should turn his 
vernment; but, so far as he was concerned, | attention to the devising of some means to 
he repudiated any intention factiously to | facilitate the transfer of land. With regard 
oppose the propositions of the Chancellor of | to the advertisement duty, he thought the 
the Exchequer; but when he saw such in-| right hon. Gentleman certainly ought to 


terests involved, although not representing 
an agricultural constituency, he could not 
give a vote detrimental to agricultural in- 
terests. With respect to the income tax, 
he could not understand, when every Mem- 
ber who spoke upon it represented it as 
unequal and unjust, how the preposterous 
idea could be entertained of not only ex- 
tending it to persons who were before 
exempt from it, but also to a country 
which had been always described as un- 
fitted for its burden, and that that exten- 


have attended to the vote of that House; 
and he hoped that some such modification 
would be made on the plan in newspaper 
supplements as would enable news to be 
published at the same time as advertise- 
ments. He also hoped the advertising 
vans would be taxed as well as newspaper 
advertisements. He was unable to agree 
with the opinion which the hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) had 
advanced, that the imposition of the legacy 
duty was a benefit to the small growers. 
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Not being an Irish Member, he felt some 
degree of diffidence in offering any opinion 
on the subject of the extension of the 
income tax to Ireland. He considered, 
however, that at the present time it was 
inexpedient to extend it to that country. 
Mr. C. FORSTER said, that though his 
conviction of the injustice of taxing equally 
incomes derived from realised property, and 
incomes proceeding from precarious sources, 
remained unchanged, yet the question as- 
sumed a different aspect, inasmuch as pro- 
visions were now proposed, first for the 
modification, and next for the final cessa- 
tion of the tax in 1860. The charge of 
inconsistency brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. French) 
against those hon. Gentlemen who voted 
, against the continuance of the income tax 
in 1848, and for it now, was, therefore, a 
groundless one. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
speech in which he enunciated his financial 
scheme—a speech which would not soon 
fade from the memory of Members of that 
House—had spoken of the income tax as a 
subject upon which the feeling of the pub- 
lie ought to be met. He entirely agreed 
with that opinion. The remissions of tax- 
ation to the insurance offices would afford 
an additional incentive to men depending 
upon industry to make some provision for 
their families. There were also in other 
matters changes submitted to Parliament 
which mitigated the severity with which at 
present the income tax bore on intelligence 
and skill as compared with property. Con- 
sequently, he maintained that the principle 
for which he contended, in reference to the 
income tax, had been particularly recog- 
nised in the Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The nmin part of the 
Budget which reconciled him to the reim- 
position of the income tax in its present 
form was that great act of justice—the 
extension of the legacy duty to real pro- 
perty, and the large remission of taxation 
consequent thereon. It might be urged 
that in respect to the reduction of the tea 
duty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
only following in the path of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli); but with that 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposition for the 
reduction of the tea duty there was mixed 
up the delusion of a partial remission of 
the malt duty, against which there was to 


the benefit offered by the present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had no such draw- 
back, for he created no new tax, but only 
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abolished an unjust exemption which ought 
never to have existed. Of course, in the 
present Budget there might be points upon 
which all could not equally agree; but he 
(Mr. Forster) accepted the Budget as g 
whole, joining, at the same time, with the 
hon. Member for the West Riding, in re. 
gretting that the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer had not entirely given way on the 
subject of the advertisement duty. He 
must add, that he had also received com. 
munications from his constituents stating 
that there was great injustice in the propo. 
sal, as it stood, in reference to licences; 
and he had therefore heard with satisfaction 
that it was the intention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to reconsider that part of 
his plan. He rejoiced that it had been re. 
served for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not merely to defend those principles of 
free trade, in the adoption of which it was 
his highest glory to have assisted, but to 
propose measures which would have the 
effect of developing the resources of the 
country, and thus provide the surest de. 
fence for its institutions—the attachment 
of a grateful and prosperous people. 

Lorpv ADOLPHUS VANE said, he 
had always understood that in the event 
of the financial propositions of a Govern- 
ment not receiving the approbation of the 
House, they would be withdrawn, or the 
Ministry would resign; but the circum. 
stances of the present discussion were 
rather novel, inasmuch as they were told 
that if the majority recorded their oppo- 
sition to the scheme under consideration, 
the Government would then appeal to the 
country. He must, therefore, complain 
of this attempt to coerce hon. Members 
against their conscientious convictions by 
threats of a dissolution of Parliament. 
That was not what the late Chancellor of 
the Exchquer did. On the contrary, he 
took his stand on his measures, which he 
stated he believed to be just, and declared 
he would carry them, or go out of office. 
Such noble conduct had raised him higher 
in the eyes of the country, than the threat 
of a dissolution would ever raise Her Ma- 
jesty’s present advisers. Some Members 
might be deterred from giving their votes 
as they thought right by such an extra- 
ordinary and novel threat; but he trusted 
it would have no effect on the great ma- 


rahe ie Shee : 4 >| derity of those he was now addressing. 
e set an extension of the house tax. u 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in in- 
troducing his Budget, mentioned that ques 
tions had arisen in that House which went 
to the very elementary principles of tax- 
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ation; and he (Lord A. Vane) was ready 
to admit that, considering the enormous 
change which had taken place from indirect 
to direct taxation, the whole system of 
taxation ought to be reconsidered. The 
remarks of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding invariably tended to hold up the 
janded interest and the more wealthy clas- 
ses to the odium and hatred of the labour- 
ing classes, for they represented the former 
as fattening upon an unfair exemption from 
taxation, while an enormous amount of 
taxes was being paid by the latter. Such 
statements were most gross exaggerations. 
For himself, he could say that he wished 
the lower classes to enjoy every comfort as 
cheaply as possible. He would never vote 
for a tax on any one necessary of life, or 
for the enhancement of the price of any 
article essential for the comfort of the poor 
man. But the question whether the ex- 
isting direct taxation was fairly assessed, 
ought to be taken into consideration, and 
he should be glad to see a Committee of 
Inquiry into the whole system of the tax- 
ation of the country. That would prove 
to the country on whom the burden was 
laid, and would give far better data to 
proceed on than the confident and exagge- 
rated assertions of the Manchester school. 


He would now quote from Mr. Greg’s work 
on taxation—a standard authority with 
those hon. Gentlemen, to show that the 


contrary was the case. In the year 
1349, the ordinary revenue levied was 
55,204,9721.; the poor-rate, 7,255,0001.; 
the county and highway rate and consta- 
bulary, 3,977,000/.; giving a total of 
66,436,9727. Of that amount, property paid 
to the poor-rates, 11,232,000/.; to the in- 
come tax and assessed taxes, 10,087,7431.; 
to the stamp daties, 6,600,090/.; to the 
Customs duties, for luxuries, such as wines, 
' brandies, &e., 3,451,5161.; add three- 
fourths Customs duties on tea, coffee, 
oranges; two-thirds on sugar; five-sixths 
Post-office revenue, making a total of 
38,759,5581.; add to this one-fourth of 
the Customs, Stamps, and Excise, say 
27,538,7481., would in all, according to 
Mr. Greg, make a total of 45,644,2451. 
paid by the propertied classes, leaving 
+0,792,7271. to be paid by the working 
classes, This left a balance, as paid by 
the working classes, who constitute three- 
fourths of the community, of something 
less than 1. per man; while the richer 
classes pay at the rate of 61. 10s. 6d. 
each, The hon. Member for the West 
Riding had stated that the poor receiyed 
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no benefit from the repeal of the Customs 
duties since 1831, and he compared 1831 
with 1842 on that occasion. He had for- 
gotten, however, to mention the increase 
of the population, and the consequent in- 
crease in consumption. Now, what was 
the fact? Why, between the years 1842 
and 1850, there had been repealed of 
taxes— 


Customs ... 
Excise 
Stamps 


£8,213,958 
1,434,280 
598,056 


Making a total of 


and also let the hon. Member for the West 
Riding bear in mind the increase of taxa- 
tion had been from 1830 to 1850 (includ- 
ing property tax, 5 per cent on Customs, 
Excise, and railways), 8,389,2251.; but the 
reduction in taxation, including the window 
tax abolition, and diminution of the house 
tax, had been 21,352,393/., making a dif- 
ference in taxation as borne by the people 
of 12,962,1687. In this calculation the 
relief by the alterations in our tariff, and 
by the repeal of the corn laws, was not in- 
cluded. Now, when it was considered the 
increase of taxation was placed on the pro- 
perty of the country, the diminution was 
so assessed for the benefit of the poor, 
these assertions of the Manchester School 
were rather ex parte. If direct taxation 
was to be adopted as a principal means 
of raising revenue, he maintained that 
every one should contribute according to 
his ability; and the house tax, against 
which so great an agitation was raised 
when it was proposed by the late Govern- 
ment, seemed to be a fair way of effect- 
ing that object. He (Lord A. Vane) had 
voted for the extension of the house tax 
last year because he believed it would be a 
measure of justice. This would be seen 
when the proportions of houses taxed 
and untaxed came to be considered. In 
1852, there were 444,571 houses rated 
above 201. in England, and 19,292 in 
Scotland, while there were no fewer than 
383,499 rated between 101. and 201., and 
therefore not liable to taxation. The late Go- 
vernment fell through this tax; but the prin- 
ciple they wished to extend was, neverthe- 
less, based upon justice, though the agitation 
in the metropolis against it was sufficient 
to produce that effect. There had been so 
much made of the comparative statements 
of the two Budgets, and such threats held 
out to make hon. Members shiver and shake, 
that, undeterred by what had taken place, 
he would proceed to make a few observa. 
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tions on the Budget of the late and the 
Budget of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The late right hon. Chan- 
cellor did not propose to increase the 
amount of taxation to Ireland more than 
63,0001., while—and he asked Irish Mem- 
bers to notice the fact—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) proposed to in- 
crease taxation 600,000. a year. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget did not propose to make an in- 
crease to taxation of more than 1,060,000/., 
while his remissions were :— 
Malt .. «. «. £2,500,000 
Hops eee eve 800,000 
Shipping, relief ... ae 100,000 
Tea (the total remission 
extended over six years) 
—each year ... dos 500,000 


Total ... «. £3,400,000 


The proposal of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was to increase taxation 
3,130,0002., and to make remissions to 
the extent of 5,355,0007. But he would 
particularly beg to call attention to what 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to do 
with respect to Ireland :— 


Ireland was to have the income tax, 
which would yield about... ..» £450,000 
Tax on spirits would yield... «. 248,000 
£698,000 

From which deduct consolidated annui- 
ties, yearly charge ... os .. 245,000 

And there would be left a balance against 
Ireland of —... ie can «. £453,000 
To which add the legacy duty ... ... 800,000 


And the total additional burden to Ire- 


land would be «.» £753,000 


He would also remark that, as usual— 
through free-trade regulations—Ireland de- 
rived a smaller amount of benefit from re- 
mission of taxation as compared with Eng- 
land. Hon. Members should recollect that, 
while the local taxation of Great Britain 
was only 2s. 5d. per head, that of Ireland 
was 5s. 74d.; and he understood there were 
poor-rates, in some cases, for instance, in 
the county of Clare, to the amount of 15s. 
or 16s. in the pound; and yet, notwith- 
standing that, they were going to vote for 
the increase of taxation which he had men- 
tioned. They seemed to forget that a large 
amount was now received from Ireland as 
income tax. The great argument of the 
late Sir Robert Peel was, that absentees 
from Ireland should pay the tax, while 
those who lived in Ireland should be free 
from it, consequently it was to be a boon 
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to landlords to remain in Ireland, for those 
landlords who lived on their estates in Ing. 
land would not be subject to the tax. With 
what justice, then, did they now impose 
the income tax upon it? Was the country 
so flourishing, so prosperous, so flowin 
with milk and honey, that they wished im. 
mediately to drain it again? It was said, 
that hon. Members on his side of the House 
were factiously coalescing with Irish Mem. 
bers against this tax; but he hoped if he 
went to his constituents he should be able 
to show them that Ireland paid her full 
quota of taxation to Great Britain; and he 
believed they would not blame him for re. 
fusing to vote against a tax which, as re. 
garded Ireland, he believed to be unfair, 
As to the legacy duty, he had always con- 
sidered that if there were a duty on per- 
sonal property, it was extremely difficult to 
prove that it should not also be charged on 
real estate; but he thought that all legacy 
duty was opposed to a prudent or wise po- 
licy, and his opinions were strengthened 
by the opinions of the present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who declared that 
it was unsound in principle to levy taxa- 
tion on the property of the country; it 
ought to be levied on its income. There 
was another view of the legacy duty, as 
now proposed. Sir Robert Peel brought 
in the income tax in consequence of a great 
deficit. On that occasion the noble Lord 
the Member for London said— 


“There is a proposition based on sounder 
grounds—a tax which scems firmer and better, 
and more just, than an income tax—I mean a tax 
on succession to property. If on the ground of 
necessity you must have an additional tax, I can- 
not see the reason why such a tax should not be 
adopted in preference to an income tax.” 


But now the noble Lord was going to vote 
not only for the income tax, but for a le- 
gacy duty besides. As to the termination 
of the income tax seven years hence, he 
thought no financial Minister of the coun- 
try would ever be able to dispense with it. 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
and the hon. Gentleman for the West Ri- 
ding (Mr. Cobden), who had been opposed 
to it in its present unequal form, were 
now going to vote for it, because it 
was to continue only seven years; an 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes), who was a poet and of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind, said the only way he 
could justify his pledge to his constituents 
was to tell them, at the end of ‘seven years 
the tax would be over; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose could not have even tis 
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‘gstification, as he was of opinion an in- 
come tax should be a perpetual source 
of our revenue; but he (Lord A. Vane) 
had on the hustings declared that he 
would never give his vote to continue a 
tax based upon so unfair, inequitable, and 
unjust a basis as it was at present; and he 
would adhere to that declaration. They 
had seen some most fulsome panegyrics in 
a paper of great power on the proposition 
before the House; but in December, 1852, 
the same paper bestowed high praise on 
the Budget of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he believed that praise to 
be true, because it was not supposed to be 
bought, as the present praise was. [ Cries 
of “Oh, oh!’’| Not that he believed it; 
but it was right that that imputation ought 
to be removed, for there was a great feel- 
ing in the country that the several articles 
of fulsome panegyric that had been bestow- 
ed on the Budget, had been prompted by 
the liberal way in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had treated that great jour- 
nal. But what did the Times say in De- 
eember, 1852, on the proposition of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer? It 
said— 

“Had it been possible for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to surprise the House of Commons, 
he would certainly have done so last night by a 
financial statement which Peel himself would only 
have yentured on under the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances, and in one of his most exuberant 
moods... ... . We might say that, so far as 
concerns the annual ceremony of the Budget, Mr. 
Disraeli has entirely filled up the lamentable gap 
left by the most illustrious of his recent prede- 
cessors.” 


And in another part it said— 


“Without committing ourselves at once to every 
item inthe long and mighty catalogue of financial 
reforms now before us, we must say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not only takes ad- 
vantage of his position with the dexterity of a 
master, but has really succeeded in showing that 
a new position, new resources, and new capabili- 
ties are before us.” 


That was warm praise, and he believed it 
was deserved. In another part it said— 


“Tn the statement made last night by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer there is one point at least 
which will give general satisfaction, for if the pro- 
position pass into law it will be the fulfilment, the 
tardy fulfilment, of a great act of public justice. 
Mr. Disraeli has at length recognised the princi- 
ple that a distinction exists for fiscal purposes be- 
tween income derived from transitory sources and 
income which issues from realised property. The 
difference throughout has been as clear to the eye 
of common sense as the difference between capital 
and interest, or between property and income.” 


And yet, after having written and stated 
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all that—after having sanctioned that 
principle as clear to the eye of common 
sense, and praised the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for laying it down — the 
Times had turned round and indulged in 
fulsome panegyrics on the Ministers who 
proposed to keep up that inequality and in- 
justice, and to extend it to those whose in- 
comes were between 100/. and 1501., and 
to a country hitherto exempt from it. He 
ought to apologise for detaining the House 
with these references ; but when a journal 
like the Times did not hesitate to write 
down a man’s character, which had been 
perfectly cleared by the assertions of men 
of high position on both sides of the House 
—when that paper, which went far and 
wide to our distant colonies, wrote down a 
Gentleman whose honour stood in the esti- 
mation of that House as high as any one 
among them, it had no right, he said, to 
show such gross inconsistencies as it had 
done in the consideration of these two Bud- 
gets. Now, there had been three remark- 
able Budgets in the years 1842, 1848, and 
1853. The first he would call the year of 
assertion; the second the year of prophecy; 
and the last the year of hope. In 1842, 
when Sir Robert Peel proposed the income 
tax, he said— 

“T will now state what is the measure I pro- 
pose, under a sense of public duty and a deep con- 
viction that it is necessary for the public interest, 
and impressed at the same time with an equal 
conviction that the present sacrifices which I call 
upon you to make will be amply compensated ulti- 
mately in a pecuniary point of view, and much 
more than compensated by the effect they will 
have in maintaining the public credit and the an- 
cient character of this country. Instead of reviv- 
ing the taxes on salt or on sugar, it is my duty to 
make an earnest appeal to the possessors of pro- 
perty for the purpose of repairing a mighty evil.” 


The proposition for an income tax was in- 
troduced with the confident assertion it was 
to last only three years. This was the 
solemn appeal made at a time of deficit in 
the public revenue to the landed proprie- 
tors. Let them mark the change in the 
spirit of the day. The great organ of 
opinion now among the Members of the 
Government, thus expresses its opinions :— 


“The landed proprietors are the rich subsoil, 
the thick seam of coal, the auriferous quartz, the 
artesian reservoirs of British finance. When a 
war of independence is to be raised, or a legion of 
small taxes be driven into the sea, then the colos- 
sal engine is to be applied.” 


And in another paper it was said— 


“A colossal engine of taxation requires a co- 
lossal class and a yery noble patriotic class. When 
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as Mr. Gladstone pointed out the other day, so 
large a proportion of income tax is paid by pro- 
p erty, it is evident how much we gain in the depth 
and soundness of our resources by the possession 
of wealthy classes.” 

After that appeal to the country gentlemen, 
and after what the landed proprietors were 
admitted to have done, was it fair or just 
to saddle them with 2,000,0007. now? The 
noble Lord the Member for London, at that 
time— 

“‘ objected to the income tax, because a deficiency 
of 2,500,0007, might be easily supplied by addi- 
tional taxation in another shape.” 

And again— 

“‘ The imposition of such a tax would produce a 
conviction they had no other resources ; that they 
were obliged to resort to a tax as if the nation 
were struggling for existence, and therefore the 
country would be unprepared for a war.” 


And yet the noble Lord had no compunc- 
tion in advocating both income tax and 
legacy duty on real property, not at a time 
of deficiency, as at the time when he 
opposed the income tax, but on an occa- 
sion when there was no necessity for such 
impositions. Now, he would quote an opin- 
ion from the year of prophecy. In 1848 
the hon. Member for Middlesex said— 

** He was well convinced, if the Irish Members 
supported this tax, their English brethren would, 
in a retaliatory spirit, vote in favour of its exten- 
sion to Ireland.” 

The hon. Gentleman’s veracity as a pro- 
phet, however, was somewhat impaired by 
his being a party to bringing his own pro- 
phecy to a fulfilment. We have now come 
to the year of hope. If we sanction these 
financial propositions of voting the continu- 
ance of the income tax in its present un- 
equal form for seven years longer, we may 
live on the hope it may, at the end of that 
period, be repealed. He (Lord A. Vane) 
could not be satisfied with this expectation. 
Granting there might be much that was be- 
neficial in this financial scheme, when he 
(Lord A. Vane) considered it was based on 
an unmodified income tax and an extension 
of a legacy duty he believed unsound and 
impolitic, he thought the benefits would be 
bought at too dear a price, and must un- 
willingly record his vote against the scheme 
asa whole. He must, however, apologise 
to the Committee for having detained them 
so long. It might be the last time he 
might address that House, as he was in 
that situation in which many other hon. 
Members were, of having a petition against 
his return, and it might be that, like many 
others who were perfectly innocent of 
charges on which they were unseated, he 
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might lose his seat; but he should never 
regret that the last time he addressed the 
House was upon a principle which he eon. 
scientiously believed to be right, and that 
were it his last vote, it would be against 9 
tax which, unmodified and in its present 
form, pressed unfairly on poor and strug- 
gling classes, and in its extended form was 
open to the same or graver objections, 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART hoped 
the Committee would bear with him while 
he stated the reasons which induced him 
to support the measure of the Government, 
He would leave the general merits of the 
question to be argued by abler speakers, 
and he would simply confine his remarks to 
the bearing of the scheme upon that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom with which he 
was more immediately connected. The 
great feature of the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was to remit the consolidated an- 
nuities to Ireland, and to extend the in- 
come tax to that country. These two pro- 
positions could not be considered apart, 
The highly-taxed people of England would 
not consider them apart. Their represen- 
tatives would not do so. Now, taking 
these two portions of the Budget together, 
and balancing one against the other, it 
was his firm belief that Ireland would bea 
great gainer by this arrangement. The sum 
remitted amounted to about 4,000,0001, 
sterling, and the tax imposed would amount 
fto 460,000/. the first two years, to 
395,0001. the following two years, and to 
339,000/. the three remaining years. In 
spite of the ridicule that had been east up- 
on the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. J. 
Ball), he knew no way of balancing the re- 
missions against the impositions, except 
by capitalising these sums, which gave 
2,500,000/. sterling to be imposed upon 
Ireland in the shape of an income tax, 
and that deducted from the 4,000,000/. 
of the consolidated annuities, left a clear 
gain to Ireland of 1,500,0001. sterling by 
the proposed arrangement. These figures 
were stubborn things; they could not be got 
over. But then it was said that this remis- 
sion would find its way into the pockets of 
the landlords. Now, he knew that taxation 
ultimately resolved itself into the question of 
rent; but it was absurd to say that the mo- 
ment a new tax was imposed the rent of the 
farmer fell, or that the moment it was re- 
mitted his rent was raised; and he, for one, 
did not believe that rents would be raised 
because this boon was given to Irish farm- 
ers, Eyen the Jandlords, however, would 
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not be losers by the arrangement. It 
ought to be borne in mind that the an- 
nuities in general bore the heaviest on 
those parts of the country where properties 
were most deteriorated from other causes. 
When the poor-rate was first imposed 
upon Ireland, many landlords complained 
that they had received their property be- 
fore the imposition of the tax, and that if 
they paid it they would be unable to meet 
their other engagements. This argument, 
however, would not apply to a tax under 
which mortgages and family charges were 
allowed to be deducted. In 1849, when the 
rate in aid was first made, the grand juries 
of Ireland expressed their dissent, and in- 
timated their willingness to contribute to 
any other description of Imperial taxation 
which might be imposed upon them. The 
shopkeepers, also, though this tax might 
bear somewhat heavily upon them, would 
at all events gain by the greater cheap- 
ness of articles of consumption, and the 
general prosperity of their customers. He 
believed that Ireland would be in a better 
moral position by submitting to the income 
tax, because if any future calamity should 
descend upon her, the complaint could not 
again be made against her that she was not 
entitled to Imperial assistance on account 
of having paid nothing to the income tax. 
During the period of Irish distress, whenever 
anybody pointed out the impossibility of 
levying 40s. in the pound in some impover- 
ished district, it was always replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
Ireland contributes nothing to the income 
tax.” In fact, they had always been strain- 
ing at gnats, while they were obliged to swal- 
loweamels. He believed that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that part 
of his scheme was to sustain the free-trade 
principle by extending direct taxation. - In 
the wisdom of that policy he fully agreed; 
but surely the right hon. Gentleman could 
not carry it out without extending it to 
Ireland. It was generally supposed that 
his (Mr. Urquhart’s) countrymen deserved 
credit for their shrewdness—they were 
reckoned good hands at driving a bar- 
gain. He hoped they would not lose their 
reputation for shrewdness on this occasion 
—he hoped they would never have to rue 
the day when they despised the advice of 
the hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden), and that they had not clinched 
the bargain with both hands. Depend upon 
it, if they did not now accept the terms 
proffered, they would be playing over again 
the part of the old Roman King, who was 
obliged to buy one of the Sibylline for 
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the price at which the eight were origi- 
nally offered to him. But it was said 
that this was not the time to impose ad- 
ditional taxation upon Ireland, when she 
was just recovering from a state of severe 
suffering. Now he thought this argument 
applied with much greater force to the con- 
tinuance of the annuities than to the im- 
position of the income tax. He would sug- 
gest, however, that the tax should be im- 
posed only upon the net income of land in 
Ireland, for the expense of managing land 
was much higher in Ireland than it was in 
England ; the poor-rates were frequently 
paid entirely by the landlord ; and very of- 
ten, after a!l, the tenant carried off both 
crops and rent. With regard to the aboli- 
tion of the tax, he must say that he was 
in favour of direct in preference to indirect 
taxation; but he felt that Government could 
not afford to disregard public opinion upon 
this subject, and he therefore rejoiced that 
the question was to be put off for seven 
years, when thinking men would be more 
agreed upon the subject of its continuance 
or its abolition, and about the best method 
of raising it, than they were at present. 
There was one part of the Budget, how- 
ever, of which he did not approve—the in- 
crease of the spirit duties. It was said, 
indeed, that this was a tax upon drunkards; 
but without stopping to inquire what drunk- 
ard was reformed, or what sober man was 
prevented from becoming a drunkard by 
fiscal duties, he asked why a different sys- 
tem should be pursued in Ireland from that 
pursued in England? When the income 
tax was first imposed in England, a great 
number of indirect taxes were taken off. 
Why should the reverse of that system be 
pursued in Ireland, or why should a new 
tax be levied upon one of the few branches 
of industry that yet existed in Ireland ¢ 
And so far as an increase of revenue was 
calculated upon from that source, he must 
remind the Government of Canning’s say- 
ing, that in finance two and two did not al- 
ways make four—sometimes it made one. 
Notwithstanding this defect, however, he 
had great pleasure in giving his support to 
the Budget. 

Viscount JOCELYN said, he should 
not have intruded himself on the attention 
of the Committee, but for the proposition, 
on the preceding evening, of the right hon. 
President of the Board of Control, that 
there were only two classes of persons in 
that House who dissented from the propo- 
sition of the Government—the one party 
being those who spoke in behalf of the 
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landed interest, the other party being those 
who spoke in behalf of the people of Ire- 
land. Now, he would contend that there 
was a third and a very large party, who 
dissented from the scheme, simply and 
solely because they considered the reim- 
position of the income tax for a period of 
seven years, without revision and without 
reform, was impolitic and unfair in itself, 
and injurious to the character of that House. 
The commercial principles enunciated by 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were, undoubtedly, of vital im- 
— to the prosperity of the country; 

ut he did not see that this particular mode 
by which his right hon. Friend proposed to 
sustain that policy was at all necessary to 
the object, while, on the other hand, it was 
detrimental to the character of the House, 
and unequal, unfair, and injurious to vari- 
ous classes of the community. It was his 
opinion that the apparent deficiency creat- 
ed by the remissions proposed by his right 
hon. Friend would be amply supplied from 
the enlarged field opened to the consumer. 
The experience of past years showed that, 
however rapidly you decreased the duties 
on articles of consumption, more rapidly 
still was the deficiency remedied by the in- 
crease of consumption. There could be no 
doubt that the reduction of the tea duties, 
and the abolition of those on soap, would 
be of essential advantage to the community, 
and there could be as little doubt of the 
value of the policy proposed to be applied 
to the assessed taxes; but there was no 
reason why these benefits should be accom- 
panied by the disadvantages inherent in his 
right hon. Friend’s scheme; there was no 
reason why the stated deficiency should be 
made up in the particular mode proposed. 
The first Resolution which the Committee 
was called upon to affirm was, that the 
income tax should be reimposed for seven 
years, that reimposition being without any 
improvement or mitigation whatever, but, 
on the contrary, being extended to incomes 
between 1002. and 1501., and to Ireland. 
Now, when Sir Robert Peel came down to 
that House in 1842, and said, ‘‘ Here is 
a deficient revenue; will you give me the 
power to impose an income tax?’’ he did 
not for a moment attempt to blind them to 
the inquisitorial nature of the tax—to its 
immoral tendency—but admitted fully that 
it was an objectionable tax, which only war 
or some other great national exigency could 
justify; and, indeed, his right hon. Friend 
pointed to the wars then proceeding in 


Affghanistan and China as grounds for the 
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tax. The tax was granted. In 1845 hig 
right hon. Friend again came down to the 
House, and said, ‘If you will give me 
the income tax once more, it will enable 
me to place the finances of the country 
on a sounder footing.” The tax was 
granted, but only for the same limited 
period as before. But the tax never had 
been imposed without its inequalities be. 
coming the subject of debate in that House, 
and so much were they felt a few years ago 
that the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) moved for and obtained a Commit. 
tee to inquire into the means of removing 
tliese inequalities. Now, however, his right 
hon. Friend opposite the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asked that the House should 
renew the tax for seven years—renew it 
with all its objectionable features, and with 
additional circumstances of aggravation, 
His right hon. Friend, indeed, in common 
with his predecessors in office, admitted 
that the tax was a bad tax—a demoralising 
tax; indeed, singularly enough, precisely 
because it was so bad a tax, his right hon. 
Friend refused to improve it. He acknow- 
ledged that, while he agreed with the ab- 
stract principle of his right hon. Friend 
that all portions of the community who 
were benefited by the remission of taxes 
should be called on to contribute to the 
burdens of the State, he could not admit 
that without some remedy and alteration 
—believing such to be practicable—they 
would be justified in imposing the tax upon 
that class. Sir Robert Peel, in the zenith 
of his power, had never asked for the im- 
position of this tax for more than three 
years. Was it necessary, then, for his 
right hon. Friend to reimpose it for seven 
years? If it were, he confessed he should 
hesitate as to the course which he should 
take; but, supposing that it were passed 
now for three years, could not Parliament 
at the expiration of that period again sane- 
tion its renewal? Such was the nature of 
the tax, however, that he contended it was 
for the honour of Parliament to take it 
into its consideration at definite and brief 
periods. In three years from this time 
there might be a great change in the 
opinions of public men; in three years 
they might be enabled, perhaps, to deal 
with the inequalities of the tax, or his 
right hon. Friend might have under-esti- 
mated his revenue, and they might then 
be in a position to dispense with it alto- 
gether. His right hon. Friend said he 
would not trench upon the territory ° 
labour; but there were artisans in this 
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metropolis earning 51. or 61. a week, and 
if he were not going to impose it upon 
them, how could he do so with any jus- 
tice upon the clerk receiving 100/. a year? 
Now, with reference to its application to 
Ireland. He had always held the principle 
that Ireland ought to bear its share of the 
ublie burdens, and he thought so still; 
but let them speak the truth, and not tell 
him that they were going to give an equi- 
yalent to Ireland for the imposition of that 
tax. What equivalent was there to the 
north and east of Ireland, who had paid 
their debt? There was none whatever. 
We ought at once to avow that there was 
no new equivalent given to Ireland for the 
imposition of the income tax; that the re- 
mission of the consolidated annuities ap- 
plied only to certain districts; and that, as 
she was already free from assessed taxes, 
and had no Excise duty upon soap, no 
equivalent was required. He would add, 
that the late fiscal policy, which had been 
so advantageous to this country, had been 
equally beneficial to Ireland, and that there- 
fore it was but just that she should contri- 
bute her equal share to Imperial taxation. 
Ile believed that the very same arguments 
which were good for Ireland’s bearing an 
equal share in the burdens of this coun- 
try, were likewise good for England’s shar- 
ing the consequence of the great calamity 
which had fallen upon that country dur- 
ing the famine. But, beyond this, he ob- 
jected to imposing an income tax either 
upon England or Ireland, for seven years, 
without attempting to deal with its inequa- 
lities, as unjust and impolitic. Uncon- 
nected as he was with any party in that 
House since he had lost his friends who 
used to sit upon the benches near him, he 
was compelled to take an independent view 
of every question that came before him, 
and to deal with it as his humble ability 
enabled him. Until he had heard it pro- 
posed, he was ignorant of the nature of the 
Amendment they were discussing; but 
when he was asked whether it were just 
and fair to levy the income tax to an in- 
creased extent in an unamended form, and 
for the space of seven years, he was con- 
strained to answer that it was not. With 
respect to the increased tax upon spirits, 
he believed that there was no more legiti- 
mate source of taxation than the Excise 
upon that article. The only question to be 
considered was the point at which the 
smuggler would step in and defeat their 
legislation. The late Sir Robert Peel 
failed when he proposed to raise the Irish 
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spirit duties, and when he reduced them it 
was from no feeling of consideration towards 
Ireland, but because he anticipated an in- 
creased revenue from the diminution. And 
how was the revenue to be protected? His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, and said truly, that there 
was an admirable constabulary in Ireland, 
and that rewards would be offered for them 
to prevent illicit distillation. But was the 
right hon. Gentleman aware of the other 
duties of the constabulary? Was he about 
to offer men rewards for the neglect of their 
ordinary duties ? Let him depend upon it 
that if he embarked upon such a system he 
would obtain no revenue, while he would 
demoralise the men and destroy the effici- 
ency of one of the most efficient bodies ever 
organised. With reference to the legacy 
duty, he thought that it was fair and just 
to levy upon landed property a higher 
amount of tax than upon any other, because 
there were advantages both of a territorial 
and social character, and in the greater se- 
curity of that property, which made it fair 
that it should pay more largely than other 
descriptions. They must remember, how- 
ever, that the late Sir Robert Peel said, 
when the legacy duty was under considera- 
tion, ‘‘ If you put a legacy duty upon land, 
you must be prepared to deal with the 
burdens upon land.”” He did not desire to 
make out a case for the land, but he would 
instance to the Committee the case of two 
men, each worth 100,0007., one investing 
it in the funds and the other in land. The 
man who invested in the funds would simply 
be charged upon that the interest of the 
legacy duty which he originally paid, and 
the income tax. But the payments on 
the 100,000/. invested in land were much 
higher. The first charge, as he was in- 
formed by the highest authorities in the 
City, was between 1,300/. and 1,400/. 
Next was the income tax; and then let him 
ask what paid the poor-rate, what paid the 
highway rate, and what the county rate ? 
Clearly the land; and did he estimate those 
rates too highly when he took them at 15 
per cent? Supposing 100,000/. to pro- 
duce them annually 3,000/., one would 
have a net income of 2,7501., and the other 
of only 2,495l. Before imposing the le- 
gacy duty they should first facilitate the 
transfer of property. Next, they should 
deal with the question of title; and then 
for them to attempt to maintain the system 
of entail was preposterous and absurd. He 
did not say they were wrong—they might 
be right—only these things should accom- 
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pany their proposition. Then, what would 
be the effect of this tax upon the yeoman 
class? At one time they were regarded 
as the most loyal class, and they were nur- 
tured and cherished by the State. Perhaps 
that class was no longer necessary. They 
were about to call upon men who had only 
601. or 701. a year perhaps, to contribute 
under the legacy duty, although to such 
persons, on entering on their little pro- 
perties, every shilling was of importance. 
Ultimately the effect must be to destroy 
that class. Still he did not say they were 
wrong: they might be right, but it was a 
new principle. They might speak of the 
inquisitorial nature of the income tax, but 
what could be more inquisitorial than this 
legacy duty? When a man came into 
property a Government agent was to go 
down and examine into and register the 
whole of his affairs. Depend upon it, if 
the man were in difficulties, and the estate 
were mortgaged, it would very soon be 
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holding an office in the Government, voted 
against the hon. Member for Sheffield, and 
in favour of the income tax of Sir Robert 
Peel. But his noble Friend had certainly 
made some recompense, for if the Govern. 
ment could not enjoy the privilege of receiy. 
ing his vote, there were many portions of his 
speech to which they might fairly lay claim, 
His noble Friend objected to the continu. 
ance of the income tax for seven years, 
and he gave a very curious reason for it, 
So highly did he approve of the remissions 
of taxation, which under cover of the in. 
come tax Sir Robert Peel introduced and 
effected, that he supported them; and, in 
like manner, so great was his confidence in 
the propositions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he believed the remissions 
of indirect taxation now proposed would be 
more rapidly reproductive than his right 
hon. Friend himself had ventured to ex. 
pect. And therefore, said the noble Lord, 
he believed that it would be possible to 





foreclosed. He thanked the Committee | abolish the income tax in less than seven 
for the patience which they had accorded | years. So that really the noble Lord’s 


him. It was most painful for him to oppose | argument amounted just to this: That 
the proposition of any Friend whom he | the Budget was soe much better a Budget 
respected so highly as the right hon. Chan- | than the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
cellor of the Exchequer; but he was bound | thought fit to anticipate, that the noble 
to support the Amendment, because he | Lord would not support it, and could not 


sincerely believed that to impose the income | now repeat the votes which he had for- 
tax without any attempt to alter its in-|merly given in favour of the income tax. 
equalities was neither just, politic, nor ex- | His (Mr. Cardwell’s) right hon. Friend the 
pedient. Chancellor of the Exchequer, taking a pru- 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that agreeing | dent view of the finances of the country, 
as he did with his noble Friend who had | and not desiring to effect remissions except 
just sat down in regret at his having lost | under a safe shelter, certainly asked for 
the friends who formerly sat beside him, it the income tax for seven years; but if, at 
must at least be acknowledged that in the an earlier period, other sources of revenue 
matter of the income tax no responsibility | arose which would enable him to dispense 
rested with those who now occupied that | with the income tax, it would be open for 
bench. In the year 1842, when the late his noble Friend or any other Member to 
Sir Robert Peel introduced the income | make such a Motion, and he was sure the 
tax, the right hon. Baronet had the ad-| House of Commons would be extremely 
vantage of his noble Friend’s support. In | happy to receive it. But his noble Friend 
the year 1845, when he (Mr. Cardwell) had spoke on the part of the poor artisans 
the honour of holding a subordinate situa- | earning 51. or 61. wages per week; and he 
tion in the Treasury under Sir Robert | complained that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Peel, he knew from personal experience | chequer’s propositions would subject them 
that lamented statesman most carefully | to the income tax for the first time. But his 
examined the possibility of extending to | noble Friend voted himself last December 
the professional classes that alleviation for | for imposing the income tax on incomes of 
which his noble Friend had now contended. | 1007. per annum. And, besides, if his noble 
Sir Robert Peel then determined that, | Friend considered awhile, he would find, on 
without breaking up and destroying the in- | reflection, that 51. or 61. a week, multiplied 
come tax, it was impossible to accomplish | by fifty-two, the number of weeks in the 
the object; and, when the present Member year, would not make an income that fell 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) brought the | between 100/. and 150/., but that it would 
question before the House of Commons, | make an income which would bring the 
his noble Friend (Viscount Jocelyn), then | party under the present operation of the 

Viscount Jocelyn 
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jncome tax. If, then, the argument of his| would be to confer inestimable benefits 
noble Friend was limited to these two} upon the whole of the United Kingdom. 

juts: first, that the reproductive process | It was from this aspeet that that he in- 
of the Budget would be more rapid than! vited the Committee to look at the ques- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer expected, ‘tion; and, looking at it with this view, 
and that the artisan who earned between he deeply regretted to hear that the sanc- 
51. and 61. a week was the person in whose | tion of a name for which he entertained 
interest the Committee was called upon to! the highest respect and regard had been 
yote for the Amendment, he (Mr. Card- | given last night to this invidious compa- 
well) thought that the Government might| rison between different portions of the 
fairly claim those portions of his speech, | United Kingdom. He could not help re- 
although, as he had previously said, they | membering, when he heard his right hon. 
would lose the advantage of his vote. But} Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
his noble Friend objected to the extension | F. Baring) draw his comparison between 
of the income tax to Ireland. Here, al-| Great Britain and Ireland, that the very 
though it was the misfortune of the Go-| last time when Parliament made great 
yvernment to differ from his noble Friend, | remissions of taxation, namely, in 1851, 
the blame did not rest with them, because | there was one remission which was called 
his noble Friend had himself stated that | for by public opinion. He alluded to the 
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he had always been in favour of an income abolition of the window duties. That was 


tax to Ireland, on the ground that Ireland 
ought to bear its just proportion of the 
public burdens. But the noble Lord ob- 
jected in this particular instance, because, 
as far as regarded the north and the east 
of that country, he had not heard of any 
equivalent in the Budget being offered to 
them. But if it was just and right that 
Ireland should bear a fair share of the 


public burdens, and the noble Lord had | 


always thought so, what was the meaning | 


of giving them an equivalent? Now, he 


(Mr. Cardwell) also wished to say a few | 


words on the subject of the extension 


of the income tax to Ireland. If there | 
was any one feeling which ought to be | 


dear to every heart in the United King- 
dom, it should be this—a sincere desire 
that in all things, not merely as to ques- 
tions of taxation, but in privileges as well 
as in burdens, all parts of the United 
Kingdom should be viewed as one com- 
prehensive whole, and to draw as few dis- 
tinctions as possible. He believed that 
while they were occupying themselves in 
these debates, in weighing with drachm 
and scruple the comparative proportions 
of advantage to be given to particular 
portions of the Kingdom, they were re- 
sponding but in a very small degree to 
that public opinion which had greeted 
the appearance of the present Budget. 
Publie opinion was with the Budget. 
Public opinion looked not so much at 
the comparative proportions of advantage 
or disadvantage which England or Scotland 
or Ireland had to derive from the mea- 
sures of the Government, but it felt that, 
upon the whole, a comprehensive measure 
had been proposed, the result of which 


not a tax which applied to Ireland. His 
right hon. Friend was one of those who 
introduced it to the Ilouse; but he had 
never heard his right hon. Friend argue 
| that as Ireland was exempt, that was a 
reason why England should not receive 
; some benefit. He (Mr. Cardwell) did not 
| understand the arithmetic which calculated 
‘upon these invidious distinctions. The ques- 
tion at issue was far more important. It 
was this—was this House so satisfied with 
the past experience of the income tax, and 
had the financial improvement it had ef- 
fected been so satisfactory, that they were 
willing to make another great and decisive 
step forward in the same direction? Now, 
what were the circumstances under which 
the income tax was proposed, and what 
were its effects? The income tax was 
imposed at a remarkable period, when by 
successive deficits for several years there 
had been entailed upon us a debt of 
10,000,0007. in times of peace. It was 
proposed when every other expedient had 
been tried and failed; it was imposed after 
they had tried in vain, by adding 10 per cent 
to one tax, and 5 per cent to another, to 
recover the annual expenditure. Then it 
was, and under such necessity, that this 
engine was first resorted to; and what had 
been the first effect of the experiment ? 
2,000,000. of taxation was remitted when 
it was imposed; and in three years what 
was our position? Why, that the Customs 
and Excise produced as much after the 
remission as they produced before. Was 
that all? Sir Robert Peel, having asked the 
House of Commons for the tax for three 
years, said it would be possible to take it 
off at the end of that period. Was that 
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pledge falsified or was it fulfilled ? The ba- | Whose suffering was it that rendered jt 
lances in the Exchequer on April 5, 1845, | necessary for the British Parliament tg 
were 6,500,0000., while the income tax only remit those duties? What had been the 
produced 5,100,000/. and the net surplus particular benefit even in money value to 
in actual income was 1,250,000/. Be- the people of Ireland? The calamity which 
sides, they were entitled to take credit for fell upon Ireland cost 9,000,000/. The 
the receipts of the current half year. They income tax had enabled them to bear jt; 
had then the power of renewing the tax, but was this all? He was not going to 
and they had a surplus, including the quote figures or statistics; but this he 
amount for which they were entitled to could tell hon. Gentlemen, that in the 
take credit, of nearly 4,000,0007. But interval the shipping of Belfast had 
so much was the House encouraged by | doubled, and that the railway traffi in 
the experiment, that they tried it again five years had more than trebled, It 
upon a far larger scale. In the year 1845 should be noticed, that if to a great and 
they made a further experiment, and took wealthy country the improvement of its 
off 5,500,000/. of taxation. Sir Robert commercial resources was of value, to a 
Peel, when he first introduced the tax, poor and destitute country that improve. 
mentioned five years as its probable limit. | ment was beyond all price. Had the ad. 
This would bring it to 1847, and he (Mr. | vantages to Ireland been limited to mere 
Cardwell) particularly mentioned 1847 on) profit? Whence had come the capital in. 
account of the occurrence of that dread-| vested in land in Ireland? Whence had 
ful calamity to Ireland, the famine. Now| come the development of industry, or the 
what in the year 1847 was the position) money which had constructed the rail- 
of the country? They had taken off; ways in Ireland? He maintained that 
Customs and Excise duties to the amount | all these advantages were traceable to 
of 7,500,0001., yet the revenue had re- | the financial reformation which had been 
covered itself. And what was our po-| effected during the last ten years, which 
sition now? In the interval we had | had stimulated trade, and inereased the 
again removed more than 3,000,000/. of| prosperity of the whole United Kingdom, 
taxation; so that altogether since 1842 He would now say a word as to the Motion 
nearly 11,000,000/. of taxation had been | before the Committee. It might be thought 
removed from the Customs and Excise—| they were about to divide upon the Motion 
that was, nearly one-third of the whole of the hon. Member (Mr. Lawless), who 
burden of those taxes. Against all this) proposed that the words ‘‘ Great Britain” 
the revenue had recovered itself. Such, | should be substituted for ‘‘ United King- 
then, was the past history of the income dom,” in line 2 of the Resolution of Mr. 
tax, which Great Britain had been bearing | Chancellor of the Exchequer. But that 
for the last ten years, and from which was not the proposition on which they were 
Ireland had been exempted. But had going to divide, nor upon the proposition 
Ireland had no share in all this benefit ? | whether the income tax should extend to 
Yes. Prohibitory duties had been entirely | Ireland. They were called upon to divide 
repealed. Protective duties-——that was to} upon a general proposition that— 

say, duties levied upon the community, but| «pho continuance of the income tax for seven 
not paid into the Exchequer — had also | years, and its extension to classes hitherto exempt 
been repealed. Articles of the first ne- | from its operation, without any mitigation of the 
cessity had been reduced in duty, the inequalities of its assessment, are alike unjust 
raw materials of industry had been freed, | *"4 politic. 

trade had been stimulated, industry en-| Now, when one found in Committee of 
couraged, and large revenues and profits | Ways and Means a Resolution, not couched 
had been the result. And had Ireland de- | in terms affecting money, but containing a 
rived no share in all these advantages ? | general proposition, one must know there 
Yes, pre-eminently she had. He had heard | was some peculiar motive for that particu- 
an hon. Member from Ireland to-night, he | lar form of proceeding. He had listened 
was sorry to say, speak of some of these| with interest to the speech of the hon. 
reductions as if they had been losses in-| Baronet who moved this proposition (Sir 
stead of benefits. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The} B. Lytton), and he heard him say that he 
hon. Member cheered him; but he would | was animated by the same principles that 
ask, had it been a loss to the starving mul- | had hitherto animated his exertions on be- 
titudes of Ireland to have the duties re-| half of native industry. ‘‘ Then,” he (Mr. 
moved from articles of the first necessity ? | Cardwell) said to himself, “‘ this is, in re 


Mr. Cardwell 
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ality, a Protectionist Amendment in dis- 

ise.” [Laughter from the Opposition 

ches.] Hon. Gentlemen might laugh; 
but he begged to call their attention to 
what followed immediately after the speech 
of the hon. Baronet. An hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Herefordshire(Mr. Booker), 
justified the vote he was going to give in 
favour of the hon. Baronet’s Amendment 
in this way. He said he represented an 
agricultural constituency, and he quoted 
the powerful argument of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which he said had en- 
lightened him on this subject, and had 
taught him that agriculture paid at the rate 
of 9d. in the pound, where trades and pro- 
fessions paid only 7d. The hon. Member 
was, of course, much beholden to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for opening 
his eyes on that point, and he would pro- 
bably never again vote that agriculture 
should pay at the rate of 7d. in the pound, 
and trades and professions only 54d. The 
hon. Member also said that agriculture had 
paid 6,000,0007. too much in the last ten 
years, and that if the income tax were re- 
imposed for another seven years the excess 


would be 3,000,0007. more. Was the ob- 


ject in moving this particular Amendment, 


then, to take these burdens from agriculture, 
and lay them upon trades and professions ? 
If they were going to make an equality 
between trades and professions on one side, 
and agriculture on the other, let that be 


sounderstood; but do not let them suppose | 


that trades and professions were so simple 
as not to guess, if the general proposition 
was to attempt to redress inequalities, it 
was not intended to prevent agriculture 
from bearing 3,000,000/. of taxation. His 
noble Friend (Lord Jocelyn) had also ad- 
verted to this subject, for he said they must 
deal with professions and the land, and he 
particularly instanced the cases of yeomen, 
classes of persons of 601. or 70l. a year, 
upon whom he said the Budget would fall 
with peculiar severity. But his noble 
Friend voted in December for the propo- 
sition which would have made the income 
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them. But did the case stop here? No; 
for his noble Friend, in his zeal for the yeo- 
manry classes, whom, by his vote in De- 
eember, he would have subjected to a tax 
of 7d. in the pound, would have given 
them the further consolation of a double 
house tax. Again he said that although 
he should not have the pleasure of the 
vote of his noble Friend, he thought he 
was entitled to take the credit of some of 
the arguments in his speech. The Amend- 
ment, as he had said, was couched in gen- 
eral terms; but its supporters had not told 
the Committee how they proposed to ac- 
complish its objects. How did they pro- 
pose to redress the inequalities of which 
they complained? He had not the honour 
of a seat in that House when the last Bud- 
get was proposed, in December; but he 
understood it broke down in debate, being 
based upon an imperfect acquaintance with 
the operation of the schedules. What plan 
were they going to propose now ? His hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden) had told the truth when he 
said it was not so much the inequalities of 
the tax that were objected to as its inqui- 
sitorial character; and he was confirmed in 
the truth of that remark by high authority. 
If you looked into Adam Smith, you would 
find him saying that an inquisition which 
descended to every man’s fortune would be 
a grievance such as no country would sub- 
mit to. [Sir J. Paxmyeton: Hear, hear! ] 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich cheered, as if that passage was 
an argument against the income tax—as 
if he had never voted for an income tax, 
and as if the Budget of his Ministry in 
December did not contain an income tax— 
[Sir Jony Paxtyeton: But how about 
the legacy duty?] He (Mr. Cardwell) was 
not speaking of the legacy duty. He was 
doing as his noble Friend (Lord Jocelyn) 
had advised thom to do, and was confining 
himself to the question then under dis- 
cussion; but if hon. Members wished to 
discuss the question of the inquisitions 
that would be necessary for the purpose of 


tax descend not only to incomes of 1001., | collecting the legacy duty, he should be 
but to incomes of 50/.—a tax, therefore, | quite ready to debate that question with 


which would have touched these 601. and| them at the proper time. 


701. incomes; whereas now by the present 
proposition they were not touched at all. 
Besides, in December it was proposed to 
tax them at 7d. in the pound, whilst the 
present proposal was only 5d., and thus a 
heavier rate would have been laid upon 
them than was proposed to be laid by the 
Present Budget upon the class superior to 





But, in the 
meantime, he wished to deal with the 
question as to what the effect would be if 
they were ready to deal with the grievance 
which constituted the injustice of the in- 
come tax. That grievance was this: that 
it was an injustice—of which the case of 
the Long Annuities was the favourite illus- 
tration —to tax the capital of one man, and 
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only the income of another. But in human 
affairs capital and income were so inex- 
tricably intertwined with each other, that 
in order to prevent this injustice and un- 
rayel this intricate association, they must 
carry the income tax to the separate case 
of each man. They might depend upon 
‘it, that in proportion as they approached 
the greater justice in the income tax, in 
that very same proportion would they add 
to the inquisitorial nature of the system 
to be called into operation. This had been 
the conviction of hon. Gentlemen who had 
investigated the question in the Committee. 
Then what was the question? The ques- 
tion before the Committee was, whether 
they would call upon all parts of the 
United Kingdom to contribute again to a 
tax from which the country had derived, 
for the past ten years, most inestimable 
advantages, and from which, during the 
next seven years, the anticipations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were cer- 
tainly not too sanguine. They were told 
that they ought not to extend this tax to 
an impoverished country—that it ought to 
be imposed upon a rich and prosperous 
country only. But, in the first place, if 
they were to extend a tax to an impover- 
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should not be charged on the poor-rates; 
but that in lieu thereof there should be ay 
income tax imposed. [Mr. G. H. Mooxg 
dissented.] The hon. Member for Mayo, 
he observed, shook his head; but he could 
only say he found it so stated in the de. 
bate which took place in the House of 
Commons on the 17th of March, 1848, 
He would now, with the permission of the 
Committee, read the answer which the 
hon. Member for Mayo made on that oc. 
casion :— 

“ With regard to the discovery which the hon, 
Member for Marylebone had made, that there was 
one bad thing which did not exist in Ireland, and 
with regard to his extraordinary anxiety to sup- 
ply that deficiency, he admitted that he agreed 
with the hon. Member in thinking that property 
|} in Ireland ought to be amenable to income tax, 
| He thought it was just to the people of this coun- 
| try, and necessary for the welfare of the people 
| of Ireland, that every man, and every description 
| of property, should be made to bear his share of 
| the national burdens. While the tradesmen of 
| England were contributing to the necessities of 
| Ireland, and while the former was endeavouring 
| to bear up against an impossible experiment, was 

it not monstrous that the man who received 
| twenty times the income of either should be al- 
| lowed to sneak out of the difficulty and escape 
free? So far from thinking that the present cir- 
| cumstances of Ireland exonerated her people from 
the payment of an income tax, he was of opinion 





ished country, the natural remedy against | that the present condition of the country was the 
oppression would be to choose a tax which | very reason why they should be taxed.” —[3 Han. 
would apply to certain incomes, because | sard, xevii. 718.] 

then they would be quite sure that it would Mr. G. H. MOORE said, that the right 
not touch impoverished persons. They | hon. Member had forgotten that the speech 
were tuld by gentlemen of the highest | which he had just quoted was in support of 
authority that the remission of the con-;a proposition which he had put upon the 
solidated annuities was applying a remedy | paper of the House—but which he was 
to Ireland exactly of the kind required—| not then allowed to move—the object of 
that was, that it removed the pressure of which was to impose an income tax on Ire- 
her burdens from those who most felt | land for the support of the poor during the 
them. But was it only those who had | famine. 

spoken on the same side as himself onj Mr. CARDWELL said, he must beg to 
this occasion, whom he would summon as! remind the hon. Member that the income 
conclusive authorities in favour of the im-| tax was now being extended to Ireland 
position of the income tax in Ireland? He| when the whole of the burden which was 
begged to call the attention of the hon. | then imposed for the relief of the famine 
Member for Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore), who} was to be removed. He begged also to 
began the debate that evening, and who | observe that the speech of the hon. Men- 
had found so much fault with the right | ber, on whatever occasion it was made, 
hon. President of the Board of Control! was a very good speech, his argument a 
(Sir C. Wood), because, having resisted | very good argument, and his language such 
the income tax when the poor-law burdens | as he had great pleasure in quoting, be- 
were severe, he was willing to impose it! cause it was so much more powerful than 
now that these burdens were no longer in | any he (Mr. Cardwell) could use. In con- 
operation. In 1847, when the pressure of | clusion, he would ask the Committee to 
the poor-law was indeed at its height, | consider this. Ie had troubled them with 
there was, unless he (Mr. Cardwell) was|a very concise summary of the ‘benefits 
misinformed, a meeting held in Dublin, at| which consumers had derived from the 
which the hon. Member for Mayo support- | financial reforms which, under the shelter 
ed a proposal that the poor-law burdens - the income tax, they had been enabled 
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to accomplish. They had also done this : 
—When they were first driven to impose 
the income tax, the capital debt of the 
Kingdom was 791,000,0007. Now, at the 
expiration of ten years, they had paid the 
Irish debt of 9,000,000/.; they had re- 
duced the original capital of the debt 
nearly 12,000,000/.—that was to say, 
that the capital debt now stood better by 
90,000,000/. than it did before. Nor was 
this all. The balances of the Exchequer 
were then little more than 1,000,0000. 
They were now nearly 9,000,000/., having 
increased 7,500,000. This income tax, 
too, was the same instrument which had 
enabled the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn), when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to remove from the annual pres- 
sure of the debt the sum of 1,200,0001. 
These were benefits to the whole United 
Kingdom; and what the Committee were 
now called upon to do was, by an equal 
and just measure, to renew for seven years 
longer this great experiment, in order that 
they might confer upon the community, in 
time to come, similar advantages—that as 
they had in times past removed the duties 
on‘light and air, so they might now re- 
move the duty on cleanliness; that as in 
tines past they diminished the duties on 
sugar, so now they might diminish the 
duty on tea. The proposition before them 
was to confirm a plan by which they would 
extend the comforts of the people, stimu- 
late the trade, and increase the resources 
of the country. From 1798 to 1816 was 
a period of eighteen years. The income 
tax carried them through the revolutionary 
war of that period. From 1842 to 1860 
was also a period of eighteen years; and 
if they continued the income tax for that 
period, it would help to carry them through 
a different conflict; for, as an hon. Mem- 
ber had said that night, they were engaged 
in a new species of conflict, namely, in the 
peaceful rivalry of commercial enterprise; 
and unless they unfettered industry, and 
relieved it from every undue weight, it 
would be unable successfully to prosecute 
that course. The late Sir Robert Peel, 
when he began to extend to this country 
the many advantages to which he (Mr. 
Cardwell) had referred, found it, perhaps, 
the most heavily-taxed country in Europe. 
If this Budget should be sanctioned, it 
would probably leave the country in 1860 
in the reverse position. With her ports 
open to every country in the world, all the 
Commerce of the earth would necessarily 
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gravitate towards England. No one need 
then retire to a foreign country for cheap- 
ness—for this country would then be the 
cheapest, as it was the happiest, coun- 
try in the world. That being the case, 
let them not degrade this great ques- 
tion to the level of a mere dispute as to 
which part of the Kingdom should have 
the greatest share of the burden. They 
were going to confer inestimable privileges 
upon the United Kingdom, and unless they 
could show that there was injustice in 
some portion of the taxation by which a 
great public benefit was thus to be con- 
ferred, it was their duty to give their cor- 
dial assent to a measure which was replete 
with the happiness and comfort of the 
eople. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, following the footsteps of tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had drawn a 
rather flattering picture of the results which 
this particular tax had produced, and had 
told them that in times past it had carried 
the country through the revolutionary war, 
and that if they continued it for another 
eighteen years, dating from 1842, it would 
make another revolution, He (Mr. Henley) 
hoped it would not be a revolution in the 
true sense of the word. But a little can- 
dour might have suggested to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the question before 
them was not as to whether they should 
raise 5,500,0001. by direct taxation, but 
whether they should raise it in a more 
equitable form than at present. That was 
the issue before them, and he was bound 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman had 
scarcely addressed a single argument to 
that. It was true he had told them that 
it was within his knowledge that in 1845 
Sir Robert Peel addressed his mind to the 
inequalities of the tax, and that he found 
himself unable to remedy them. He (Mr. 
Henley) also went into the Committee on 
the income tax two years ago, impressed 
with the belief that it was hardly possible 
to remedy the inequalities of the income 
tax. The inquiry which followed showed 
him that his opinion was erroneous. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden), on the other hand, entered the 
Committee believing that it was very easy 
to remedy the inequalities of the tax, and 
came out of it with the opinion that it 
would be extremely difficult to effect that 
object. This proved that persons looking 
at the same thing might honestly arrive at 
different conclusions respecting it. All 
that had fallen from the right hon, Gentle. 
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man who had just spoken, from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or the President 
of the Board of Trade, amounted only to 
this, that because you could not do all 
justice, you could do no justice. That 
had been precisely the case adopted by the 
Court of Chancery—never to do anything 
for fear of doing an injustice—a system so 
beautifully contrived and spun out that the 
greatest delay was the greatest injustice. 
But the Government were called on to do 
a different kind of justice. Because, how- 
ever, they could not do all justice, they 
declined to do any. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that this case was to be 
argued generally on the consolidated an- 
nuities. He (Mr. Henley) admitted that 
in all those cases into which capital came, 
there was such an intricacy between capi- 
tal and income that it was almost impossi- 
ble to separate them without a machinery 
so expensive and so difficult that their ac- 
tion would be clogged. But was that any 
reason why they should not deal with 
those classes where these difficultics did 
not arise—where the income was derived 
from sources wholly different ? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that, at the 
present moment, the land paid 9d. and 
professions 7d. He (Mr. Henley) was 
glad to find, in his estimate, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took so libe- 
ral a view with respect to the calculation 
on real property —a calculation in which it 
was to be presumed houses were included. 
Upon the subject of the income tax the 
hon. Member for the West Riding said, 
that the great objection to it was the in- 
quisition to which it subjected people; and 
the right hon. President of the Board of 
Trade said the same. Now, if this were 
so, the Government were establishing an 
additional inquisition as grievous and as 
inquisitorial in their succession duty. The 
President of the Board of Control had last 
night taunted those who sat on his (Mr. 
Henley’s) side of the House for not taking 
the 8s. duty when it was offered to them 
by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell). 
Now, that was rather an old story to rip 
up; but he confessed he had never heard 
the Whigs, when they used that taunt, 
venture to say they could have secured the 
landed interest the 8s. duty beyond 1846. 
Unless they had told them that, and he 
had believed them—which had something 
to do with it—he thought perhaps they 
were as well off as before. But what was 
the present offer of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? The choice between 7d. and 
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5id., and the succession tax. How would 
that work? It appeared to him the burden 
would be very much against the land, 
Without entering into details, he was pre 
pared to think that, considering the dif. 
ference between these two taxes, a man 
when he came to estimate how much pre. 
mium he would have to pay to get the 
succession duty, would find it a losing bar. 
gain for the landed interest. A great deal 
had been said in the course of the debate 
with respect to the justice or injustice of 
extending this tax to Ireland. Now, every 
man must admit that the taxation of the 
two countries had been always different, 
In 1842 Sir Robert Peel did not impose 
the income tax on Ireland, but he proposed 
other countervailing duties, amounting to 
about 400,000/., or thereabouts. One of 
those duties had been repealed equally 
with regard to the two countries. So far, 
that was a gain altogether. But was Ire. 
land now in a better position than she was 
in 1842 to bear the 460,0007. income tax, 
and a sum of 230,000/. for spirit duties ? 
The drawbacks upon spirits would also 
apply equally to the United Kingdom. In 
addition to the income tax, Ireland would 
have to pay about 200,000/. for succession 
duty, and the proposition, therefore, with re- 
gard to that country, he could not admit to 
be just. The right hon. President of the 
Board of Control had read last night an 
account of several Unions in Ireland, show- 
ing what the greatest gain would be in 
particular parts of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman selected those districts 
most favourable to his case, but he added 
that, although forty-five of the most 
distressed Unions in Ireland would pay 
83,0002. a year in consolidated annuities, 
they would only pay 42,000J. to the in- 
come tax. This was a material item in 
the case. In the first place, the Irish 
people denied the justice of the claim. 
In the next, they did not pay the in- 
stalments, which was a more material 
part of the question. It was one thing to 
owe a debt, and another to payit. Out of 
the whole sum of 240,0002. due from the 
Unions, not more than one-half was paid 
during the last year, and he did not sup- 
pose that the most distressed Unions were 
the paying ones. If Ireland denied the 
justice of the debt, and was backed up im 
that opinion by the Resolution of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, that up- 
wards of 2,000,000/. was not due, and she 
declined paying, and did not pay, it would 
not be difficult to ascertain the nature of 
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the proposed exchange, by which she would 
be compelled to pay 600,000/. or 700,0002. 
a year, instead of the 240,000/. which she 
did not pay; and which she denied the jus- 
tice of paying. The bargain was certainly 
neither a good nor a just one. He was 
decidedly in favour of equal laws and equal 
taxation in each of the three countries; 
but “ equal taxation”’ did net mean “‘ the 
same taxation,” or the same taxes, be- 
cause, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
that country started in 1800 with peculiar 
cireumstances, the nature of which it was 
necessary still to respect. But a great 
deal had been said with respect to the 
great benefits of keeping the income tax 
for the next seven years. The arguments 
on this subject had been very contradictory 
on the part of those hon. Members who 
had supported the proposition. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
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and the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) said that they would support the | 
proposition of the Government because they | 
hoped the tax would be a permanent one, 
and would continue beyond that period ; 
while the right hon. the President of the | 
Board of Control held out a certain pros- | 
pect that the tax would cease at the expi- 
ration of the seven years; and he taunted | 
hon. Members upon the Opposition side of | 
the House because no arrangements were 
made in the Budget introduced by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for getting 
rid of the tax. Such a taunt was not, he 
(Mr. Henley) thought, well founded. So 
far as the gain from the reduction of the 
o} per cents, and the falling in of the 
Long Annuities was concerned, that was a 
gain common to both the past and the pre- 
sent Budget. In the proposition before 
the Committee the income tax was taken 
at 6,000,000/7., new taxes laid on about 
2,500,0001., and taxes taken off 3,300,0000. 
The greater part, however, of the taxes 
taken off arose from entire abolition. In 
the proposal of his right hon. Friend the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, the in- 
come tax was taken at 5,500,0001., the 
taxes put on about 1,000,0007., and taken 
off 2,700,0001.; but the taxes taken off 
were not entire remissions, but reductions, 
and being reductions would probably soon 
recoup themselves, and make up the loss 
to the revenue, so as to enable the country 
the better to part with the income tax; 
whereas, in the case of the proposed re- 
missions, such recovery was impossible. 
But if the fund derived from the income tax 
was found to work well, and to produce all 
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those benefits which were predicated of it, 
it was not to be conceived that the public 
would consent to part with it, and upon 
this account he was the more anxious to 
see the tax placed upon as perfect a foot- 
ing as possible. He believed that many of - 
the greatest injustices connected with levy- 
ing the tax might be remedied; and he 
considered it unwise to continue the tax, 
with all its enormities, until it stank in the 
nostrils of the commercial classes, and the 
Government would be compelled to relin- 
quish it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his most 
able and eloquent speech—and he hoped 
that House would never fail to do justice to 
the great ability of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whose talents shed a lustre, not only 
upon the House of Commons, but upon the 
country—not only stated what he intended 
to do, but what he intended not to do. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
was attacked with regard to what he had 
said about imposing a succession tax. His 


right hon. Friend said, however, ‘‘ We 


think it not impossible to bring forward a 
plan on the proper occasion; but we should 
not think it wise to introduce such a plan 
if we were not at once prepared to act on 
it.’” The present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, however, said, ‘‘ The question the 
Committee has to consider is, whether or 
not we should make efforts to part with the 
income tax. I do not say that such an 
alternative is impossible. On the contrary, 
I believe that it might be effected by a con- 
junction of three measures, one of which 
must be a tax on land, houses, and other 
visible property, of perhaps 6d. in the 
pound; another, a system of licences on 
trades’’—hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
attend to that—‘‘on trades universally, 
not particularly, of 7/., and a third, of 
charges on the legacy duty.’”’ Now, he 
(Mr. Henley) was one of those who judged 
of men’s words by their acts. He found 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
Members of the Government, talking about 
getting rid of the income tax in seven 
years. He found the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposing to do two of the things 
which might enable him, as he had said, 
to repeal the income tax. He found the 
right hon. Gentleman telling the Commit- 
tee how they might get rid of the tax im- 
mediately; but then it was evident he was 
feeling his way—to say nothing of the tax 
on successions—to the system of licences. 
Then there was the tax on land; and he 
wished to call the attention of hon. Gen- 
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tlemen to the circumstance that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was paving the 
way to a land tax of 6d. in the pound— 
perhaps with a view of substituting it for 
the income tax. Therefore, so far as the 
landed interest was concerned, he saw no- 
thing to make them enamoured of the pre- 
sent Budget. There was another point 
connected with the Amendment before the 
Committee which rather surprised him that 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side had 
not noticed. What they were going to do 
now, if they voted this tax for seven years, 
was to part with the control of every single 
farthing of taxation for that period. It used 
to be the practice of that House to keep 
in hand a portion of the revenue of the 
country. It was the case with the sugar 
duties ; and when these were disposed of, 
the income tax remained. They were now 
about to part with that tax, which, in his 
opinion, was not alone inconvenient, but 
also unwise, as that House should always 
exercise a constitutional control over the 
taxation of the country. These were the 
reasons that induced him to agree to the 
Amendment which had been proposed by 
the hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. 
Lytton) to the first Resolution of the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer. Re- 
garding the income tax in the aspect he 
did, he did not consider it wise or politic to 
continue it for a period of seven years. 
Even though Iler Majesty’s Ministers 
should be sincere in their intention to remit 
the tax at the end of that period, he did 
not believe it wise or politic to continue it 
to them. He disapproved of the injustice 
of saddling Ireland with the tax. It was 
not wise to set up a machinery in that 
country for seven years, even though it 
was intended to get rid of the tax at the 
close of that period. Neither had the ma- 
chinery for collecting it in that country 
been referred to. That there were small 
occupiers in Ireland could not be doubted; 
and it would have to be collected from these 
small occupiers, whether they paid rent or 
not. In 1842, when Sir Robert Peel pro- 
posed the income tax for five years, he de- 
clined to extend it to Ireland; and nothing 
had since occurred in the condition of that 
country to justify the imposition of the tax. 
With these observations, and thanking the 
Committee for their kind attention, he 
should conelude by stating his intention to 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he had no desire to 
monopolise for Ireland the discussion of 
this question; but he wished, as an Irish 
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Member, to say that he would never de. 
mand from that House anything in the 
nature of a boon for [reland, and that he 
would never hesitate to vote for subjecting 
that country in any shape or form to any 
impost which could be shown to be just, 
With regard to the income tax, if ever jt 
should be proposed to Parliament that that 
tax should be made a perpetual source of 
revenue, and so readjusted as to get rid of 
the present inequalities, he certainly would 
not refuse his vote in favour of its extension 
to Ireland. He felt it his duty, however, 
on the present occasion, to vote for the 
Amendment, because he considered, that, 
according to the proposed arrangements, 
there was great inequality in the operation 
of the income tax. He had never heard 
any hon. Member, not even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself, maintain that 
the income tax as now adjusted, was a fair 
and equal tax. On the contrary, the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had stated objec. 
tions to the tax, and had admitted that its 
operation was unequal and unfair; but not 
a single Member had asserted that it was 
impossible to rectify those inequalities. All 
that had been said on that point was, that 
the rectification of these inequalities was a 
matter of much trouble, and involving con- 
siderable difficulty. He must, however, 
express his regret that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had not himself attempted the rectification. 
Now, so long as it was admitted that the 
income tax operated unequally, he (Mr. 
Cairns) would always give his vote against 
that tax, whether it was proposed to apply 
it to England or to Ireland. The Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer had alluded to the 
income tax as an engine of gigantic 
strength, which ought only to be used 
in times of great peril and emergency; 
and he (Mr. Cairns) thought that was a 
most forcible reason for readjusting, and 
amending, and rendering as efficient as 
possible, this important and valuable engine 
of finance. They were, however, asked to 
continue this mighty engine with all its 
inequalities and unjustness for seven years, 
and then to put it aside, to be brought into 
action when any emergency might oceur. 
Now, when a war was over, did the House 
disband and disperse the Army of this 
country? No; they reduced the force of 
each regiment, but they retained a nucleus 
by which the Army might be re-established 
if cireumstances rendered such a measure 
necessary. Then, why should not the same 
course be adopted with reference to this 
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mighty engine—the income tax? It might 
be maintained -during periods of quietude 
at the lowest possible point; every means 
should be adopted to render its application 
just and equal ; and then, in times of diffi- 
culty, it might be brought into full and 
vigorous operation. He objected, also, to 
the proposed continuance of the income 
tax, because he thought that before the 
(lommittee consented to the renewal of that 
tax at its present amount, they should be 
satisfied as to the exact amount of the other 
taxes which were behind the income tax, 
and which were afterwards to be brought 
forward; and if one of those taxes was— 
like the proposed tax upon successions—of 
a novel and unprecedented description, he 
thought the Committee might fairly ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to satisfy 
them as to the data upon which he had 
formed his opinion with regard to the 
amount which he calculated this new tax 
would produee. It had always appeared 
to him (Mr. Cairns) that the exclusion of 
land from the present system of legacy 
duties was an invidious exemption, and one 
which required careful reconsideration. He 
would be glad if these duties were recon- 
sidered, and if land and settled property 
were subjected to their operation, provided 
it was not done in the crude manner sug- 
gested by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He maintained that they should bear in 
mind the other duties to which land was 
now subjected—as, for instance, the stamp 
duties, by which land was burdened upon 
every transfer—and from which personal 
property was exempt. Not many weeks 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
that House how impossible it was to ap- 
proach the subject of extending the legacy 
duties to land without taking these things 
into account; and he could not understand 
how the right hon. Gentleman had so utterly 
abandoned the course which he then seemed 
to point out. He wished to ask the Com- 
mittee to consider how much the legacy 
duties were supposed likely to produce ? 
Did it ever happen that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had introduced a novel” and 
untried tax without a more definite estimate 
of what it was likely to produce? But all 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
was, “‘The amount I expect to derive is 
over 2,000,000/."" Now he thought the 
Committee had a right to expect some data 
and statistics upon this subject, so that 
they might calculate whether the sum to 
be derived from this tax had been correctly 
stated or not. Now, what was the property 
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which would be subject to that duty? He 
would first take personal property. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
subject to the legacy duties every settle- 
ment of personal property, and every de- 
scription of personal property. Suppose a 
couple marrying and settling 5,000/. in the 
funds upon themselves and their children. 
When the father and mother died, the chil- 
dren would pay a succession duty upon 
that sum. Now, upon what amount of 
property would this tax be levied? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he had 
ascertained that the sums held in the 
Bank of England upon joint account were 
480,000,000/.; and it was fair to suppose 
that where there was a joint account the 
property was for the most part subject to 
settlement. He agreed in the correctness 
of that opinion. There was also a further 
sum of 50,000,0007. in the hands of the 
Court of Chancery, which was the subject 
of settlement. Some of this vast amount 
of property might no doubt be settled by 
will, and might, therefore, be subject to 
legacy duty, but the property settled by 
will was by no means so great in amount 
as that which was settled by deed of settle- 
ment. Now, had the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer determined in his own mind 
how much would be taxed for the first 
time by his new duties, and how much 
had been taxed before? That was only one 
item. Settlements now, especially mar- 
riage settlements, were usually vested in 
trustees. A large amount of money upon 
mortgage and policies of assurance was 
conveyed by these marriage settlements. 
One could hardly over-estimate the amount 
of personal property represented by these 
two sources, and he should not be sur- 
prised to find that, while the money in 
the Bank under joint settlement amounted 
to 480,000,000/., the sum represented by 
policies of assurance and monies lent on 
mortgage, which were made the subject 
of settlement, amounted to as much more. 
There was also settled in marriage settle- 
ments a large amount of property in rail- 
way shares and ioreign funds, which would 
now be subject to duty for the first time. 
IIe did not say that it was not right to 
subject this property to these duties. Let 
him take now the subject of land. It 
was estimated that the annual income of 
the land of this country was 80,000,000/., 
which represented a total amount of cor- 
pus of 2,000,000,000/., which was to be 
operated upon by this duty. There were 
many ingredients in the calculation before 
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the produce of this tax could be arrived at. 
Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
example, ascertained how often the succes- 
sions to this property took place? He 
must have considered this before he could 
calculate how much the duty would pro- 
duce. It would not do to ascertain as a 
datum the number of deaths alone, because 
the right hon. Gentleman must also ascer- 
tain how many of the next successors were 
owners for life, and how many were abso- 
lute owners. If the owner for life came 
into possession, he would only pay upon his 
income and his life interest; if the absolute 
owner came into possession, he would have 
to pay upon the corpus. Then the duties 
varied, according to relationship, from 1 to 
10 per cent; and what did the right hon. 
Gentleman calculate the average to be? 
The Committee would like to know whe- 
ther he took the average at 2 or 3 or 4 
per cent, what was the average number of 
tenants for life, and what duties were pay- 
able by them and absolute owners respec- 
tively. He had not spoken to any person 
out of doors whose opinion was worth hav- 
ing who did not say that it was perfectly 
idle to suppose that the amount collected 
under the proposed legacy duties would be 
limited to 2,000,000/. The general opin- 
ion among those who were most competent 
to form a judgment was, that the duties 
would amount to 4,000,0002. per annum. 
He had heard what he could not agree 
with, that the Government were unwilling 
to state the statistics of this question for 
fear that the Committee should be startled 
by the amount that would be collected from 
this source of revenue. Now, although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipated 
carrying his Budget as a whole, still it 
would only have been fair, before the Go- 
vernment asked the Committee to reimpose 
the income tax, that they should know how 


much the legacy duties were likely to bring | 
in; because, if the Committee had the pro- | 
per statistics before them, they might be | 
of opinion that the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
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a machinery which neither the people of 
that country nor their forefathers had eye; 
yet seen? If the income tax were to he 
permanent, and to be adjusted, let it go to 
Ireland by all means. Sir Robert Peel, 
when he first introduced the income tax, 
said, that on account of the absence of the 
necessary machinery in Ireland, he should 
not subject Ireland to it, because it was 4 
temporary measure. On the other hand, 
Sir Robert Peel put a duty upon stamps, 
and an additional duty upon spirits. Not. 
withstanding an assertion to the contrary, 
which had been made in the course of 
this debate, the stamp duty in Ireland at 
present was nearly double, compared with 
what it was when Sir Robert Peel intro. 
duced the income tax. The spirit duties 
Sir Robert Peel increased, but the increase 
was subsequently given up. These were 
two alternative duties which Sir Robert 
Peel levied in place of an income tax in 
Ireland. But the present Government were 
going to make them cumulative instead of 
alternative, and were going to put the whole 
upon Ireland. Was it just, then, to put 
on now not merely the income tax, but the 
increased spirit duty? and were the Irish 
Members to be told, because they com- 
plained of the injustice, that they were 
trying to shuffle off the payment of taxes 
which Ireland ought to pay? The right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board of 
Control had alluded the other night to that 
part of Ireland with which he (Mr. Cairns) 
was connected. They had had a diseussion 
on a previous evening, during the debate 
on another subject regarding Ireland, as 
to whether or not certain denominations in 
that country were given to resort to the 
practice of proselytism; and it had ocenr- 
red to him, from the manner of the right 
hon. Baronet, that he (Sir C. Wood) was 
endeavouring to proselytise certain Irish 
Members who did not hold what he called 
sound views on this matter. The right 
hon. Baronet had, however, two objects, 
and his second was to show that he had al- 


chequer could do without the income tax? | ways been consistent in his views with re 


If the sum to be realised by the legacy du- | 
ties were very nearly equal to the amount 
raised by the income tax, then the Com- | 


mittee might spare themselves all these 
discussions. He would now say a word or 
two with reference to Ireland, and why he 
considered it impolitic to extend the tax 
to that country. The Government said it 
was to be only a temporary tax. But was 
it worth while to subject Ireland to a seven 
years’ income tax, and to the operation of 


Mr. Cairns 





gard to Ireland. He (Sir C. Wood) must 
have found that a difficult task, for there 
was a certain speech made on a particular 
occasion not long ago, in which the right 
hon. Baronet stated that he, for one, would 
never consent to the extension of the income 
tax to Ireland. This speech had attracted 
the attention of the Irish Members, and 
the feeling that prevailed among them was 
that the right hon. Gentleman might be 
relied on to oppose the extension. But the 
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ssht hon. Gentleman had now endeavoured 
with great boldness to explain this seeming 
inconsistency by saying that he did not 
mean the country at large, but certain dis- 
tticts; that he would not consent to extend 
it to the distressed agricultural districts, 
and that, now that they were going to re- 
mit the burdens upon them, there was no 
longer any reason why his celebrated dic- 
tum should remain law. If the case were 
put upon that issue, let them consider the 
consequences. Was it not the case that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the President of the 
Board of Control had put the issue in this 
way—that the income tax was to be put 
upon Ireland as an equivalent and a sct-off 
against the consolidated annuities, which 
were going to be remitted? The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) had read 
to them a little account of profit and loss 
with regard to the transaction, in which he 
showed that Ireland would gain between 
5,000,0007. and 6,000,000U. by the pro- 
posed arrangement. That statement cer- 
tainly contained several fallacies. One was 
the assumption that the annuities were to 
last forty years, while the income tax was 
tolast only seven. He (Mr. Cairns) thought 
that by that time hon. Members had come 
to the conclusion that it was very proble- 
matical when it would cease. Another fal- 
lacy of the right hon. Baronet was, that if 
the consolidated annuities were not remit- 
ted, they would be paid. Let them con- 
sider the set-off between the income tax 
and the consolidated annuities. The right 
hon. Gentleman had admitted that the con- 
solidated annuities were principally raised 
in that part of Ireland which abounded in 
small farms, and that, on the other hand, 
the income tax would be paid by parties 
who had no share in the payments for the 
consolidated annuities. What did this 
mean? It was an Irish piece of finance, 
and required to be translated into English. 
Why, it meant that one part of Ireland 
was to pay the debts of another part. The 
north and north-east of Ireland, which 
had no consolidated annuities, and a 
great deal of income, were to have an in- 
come tax put upon them to pay the debts 
of the south. There was a discussion a 
few years since about another financial 
matter, the celebrated rate in aid, as it 
was called, by which, when their resources 
were exhausted, and their poor-rates insuf- 
ficient to maintain their paupers, Unions in 
the south of Ireland were entitled to come 
upon the north for aid. The present trans- 
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action, in his opinion, was nothing more 
or less than a gigantic rate in aid. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) had 
told them to look at Liverpool and Belfast, 
and say why the latter should not be taxed 
in the same way as the former. He would 
put a case which was a better analogy with 
regard to Liverpool. Supposing there was 
great agricultural distress in Wiltshire or 
Dorsetshire, and the poor-rates of those 
counties insufficient to provide for it, and 
that they called upon the great trading 
towns of Liverpool and Manchester to sub- 
scribe the sums required, and told them 
that this was an Imperial question, for 
which they would be good enough to put 
a tax on themselves—that would be pre- 
cisely the same kind of proceeding. The 
right hon. Baronet said this was an Impe- 
rial question. He (Mr. Cairns) was afraid, 
however, that whether it was an Imperial 
question or not, his constituents at Belfast 
had not the Imperial Treasury to fall back 
upon. It was true that in the greater part 
of the north of Ireland there were only a 
few places that had the advantage of the 
consolidated annuities, and in many of them 
the amount had already been paid off. But, 
if they admitted the principle that one part 
of the country should be made to take upon 
itself the debts of another, where could 
they stop? Ought they not to carry it 
out, and say that those who had paid their 
debts, since they ought not to have paid 
them, should have the amount restored to 
them? But no; the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite did not do that. He proposed to 
give them an equivalent in the shape of the 
income tax. He was afraid that the Go- 
vernment, in legislating for Ireland, did so 
after an Irish method; this plan was, of 
all, the most Irish. This was the great 
and unassailable case of the north of Ire- 
land, so much relied on by the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. The inhabitants of Belfast would cer- 
tainly not object to pay an income tax, but 
they did object to pay the debts incurred 
by another part of the country. He should 
not have addressed the Committee on the 
present occasion, but for the pointed refer- 
ence which had been made to Belfast, which 
he had the honour to represent. He had 
also a pleasant duty to discharge in acknow- 
ledging the handsome terms in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
people of Belfast, who had raised them- 
selves to their present position by self- 
reliance, energy, and perseverance. The 
compliments of the right hon. Gentleman 
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were certainly well bestowed; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had heard of the fable of 
an animal, of which he had imitated—might 
he (Mr. Cairns) say ?—the artifice, but of 
which he would hardly realise the success. 
The right hon. Baronet knew the story of 
the fox, which contrived, by means of com- 
pliments more than were deserved, to charm 
out of the mouth of a too credulous crow a 
contribution to his Budget, not of money, 
but of cheese. The moral of the fable was 
instructive. He had no doubt the people 
of Belfast would be flattered by the compli- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet, but he 
did not think they would be flattered into 
liking the income tax. For himself, he 
would say, as one of the Irish Members, 
to whom the right hon. Baronet had ad- 
dressed so much of his eloquence, that he 
had listened attentively to his arguments, 
he remained unconverted, and he should 
vote for the Amendment. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY moved that the 
Chairman report progress. 

Loxp JOHN RUSSELL said, he did 
not object to the Motion, but said he 
must express a hope that this long de- 
bate might be brought to a close on Mon- 
day night. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, there were se- 
veral Gentlemen on that side of the House 
who wished to speak, but he did not think 
there would be any difficulty in coming to 
a decision on Monday. 

The House resumed; the Committee re- 
port progress; to sit again on Monday next. 


CHATITAM ELECTION. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he now rose to 
move that a new writ be issued for the 
borough of Chatham. Nothing could be 
further from his intention than to prevent 
the infliction of a legitimate punishment 
in a borough where bribery and corruption 
prevailed; but writs ought not to be with- 
held except upon very strong and urgent 
grounds, and upon some definite and in- 
telligible rule. Where a case was made 
out for a Commission, let a Commission 
issue by all means; but where no such 
case was made out, it seemed to him fair 
that a writ should issue, or otherwise a 
constituency must be said to be subjected 
to a penalty, not oniy without a conviction. 
but without a trial. In the present in- 
stance, only one case of bribery had been 
reported by the Committee to exist, and 
that was the case of an individual who 
had been bribed by a situation in the Post 
Office; so that there was no question of 
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Admiralty influence in the matter. It was 
true the Committee had also reported that 
the Government for the time being had 
influence in the borough; but the same 
thing would apply to every town in which 
there was a Government establishment 
like that at Chatham. This matter would 
be much better dealt with by legislatiyg 
enactment than by singling out one bo. 
rough for disfranchisement. It would be 
well worthy of consideration whether per. 
sons employed in our dockyards should be 
allowed to vote at all; but it was not fair 
to single out Chatham for disfranchisement 
when no case had been made made out as 
to the existence of bribery and corrnption, 
He understood that the Chairman of the 
Chatham Election Committee would not 
cppose the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the Borough of Chatham, in 


the room of Sir Frederic Smith, whose election 
has been determined to be void.” 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
Report of the Committee upon the Cha- 
tham Election, which went much further 
than the point alluded to by the hon. and 
learncd Member for Plymouth. After al- 
luding to its having been proved that 
Joseph Greathead, an elector, was bribed 
by a situation as a letter carrier in the 
Post Office, the Report went on to add— 

“ That it was proved before the Committee that 
a large number of the electors are employed in 
Her Majesty’s dockyard and other public depart- 
ments at Chatham, and that they are under the 
influence of the Government for the time being; 
and it appears that there is no instance of a can- 
didate being elected for this borough who has not 
had the support of the Government. Under these 
circumstances, it will be for the House to deter- 
mine whether the right of returning a Member 
should not for the future be withdrawn from the 
borough of Chatham.” 


Now, if the House eared so little for the 
Report of this Committee as to issue the 
writ without investigation after such 4 
Report as this, he thought it was high 
time some other tribunal should be ap- 
pointed for the trial of election petitions. 
The matter rested entirely with the House; 
but if any hon. Member would move for 
the issue of a Commission, he should eer- 
tainly feel it his duty to support that 
Motion. 

Mr. BRAMSTON, as the Chairman of 
the Committee who had investigated the 
case, said he was of opinion, that after 
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the Report of that Committee, the House 
could not refuse to issue the writ. The 
Committee, from the evidence before them, 
did not think it right to move either for 
the reappointment of that body, or for the 
issue of a Commission; and it seemed to 
him, therefore, impossible for the House 
now to adopt the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Sir J. Shelley), 
and proceed to issue a Commission with a 
yiew to disfranchise the borough. At ano- 
ther time it would be very proper for the 
House to investigate the circumstances 
connected with the right of voting in these 
dockyard boroughs, as they might be call- 
ed, where there were a great number of 
yoters under the influence of the Govern- 
ment; but this was rather a subject for 
future legislation than for present decision 
by the House. At the same time, while 
he thought the writ ought to issue, the 
Committee were justified in the Report 
made by the facts which came before 
them, for it was proved that out of 1,200 
or 1,300 electors in Chatham, 300 or 400 
were under the direct influence of the 
Government. It might be expected, from 
the very stringent provisions of the order 
which had now been issued, that the in- 
fluence over the votes of the dockyard 


officials would be very much less than it 
had been. He (Mr. Bramston) should sup- 
port the Motion for the issuing of the writ. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he was disposed 
to agree with the hon. Member, but he 
thought the case of Chatham deserved 


most serious consideration. It appeared 
that a very large amount of Government 
influence was always used, and about one- 
third of the voters were under the direct 
influence of the Government—400 out of 
1,300. Here was one case that came out: 
A working shipwright in Chatham voted 
against the wish of the Government in 
1835, and from that time he had never 
been promoted, but had been carefully 
kept back and prevented from rising, in 
consequence of his conscientious discharge 
of his political duty. It was a case of 
which the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. H. 
Berkeley) might take advantage when he 
brought forward his Motion for the Ballot. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he was very 
much in favour of supporting the Resolu- 
tions of Committees, and would calJl the 
attention of the House to the finding of 
this Committee. It was very well to say 
that there was only one case found; but 
we all knew that in Committees, generally, 
When one case was found, there was a 
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great deal of laxity with regard to every 
other case. If the writ were to issue, the 
finding of the Committee and the proceed- 
ings of the House would be considered 
by the country to be a farce. One case 
was given of what was called bribery, and 
then there was a general finding that the 
borough was in such a condition that it 
was not independent in its choice; and the 
Committee stated that, under the circum- 
stances, it would be for the House to de- 
termine whether the right of returning a 
Member should not be for the future with- 
drawn. Were these merely idle words— 
words of course? They showed that the 
opinion and feeling of the Committee was 
that the writ should not issue without in- 
quiry; and if these words were to have no 
weight, he (Mr. Aglionby) hoped that no 
Committee would call the attention of the 
House to such circumstances in féture. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it seemed 
to him that this Report was of a very pe- 
culiar character; it was not of the charac- 
ter of those with which the House had 
usually dealt, which stated that corrupt 
practices had extensively prevailed, and 
upon which a Commission might issue ac- 
cording to the Act of Parliament. No 
such course was proposed by the Commit- 
tee; but they had suggested to the House, 
as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Aglionby) had 
just stated, that it might be proper to 
withhold, not the writ for Chatham on 
this particular occasion, but altogether the 
power of returning Members for Chatham 
to that House. That appeared to him 
(Lord J. Russell) to be a very serious 
question. It would be a question whether 
Chatham was in that situation that it was 
quite unable independently to choose Mem- 
bers. It would be a question whether or 
not there were other dockyards in a simi- 
lar situation. Therefore the matter was 
one of very considerable importance. The 
question of disfranchising the borough, 
singly, ought to go upon grounds of very 
great public justice. He, therefore, was 
not prepared at once to come to that con- 
clusion. There was another remedy which 
was well worthy of consideration, namely, 
if there were at Chatham, or other dock- 
yards, a number of persons under Govern- 
ment influence, and who were liable either 
to be coerced to vote for the candidate in 
favour of the Government, or to be in fear 
of losing their situations if they did not 
so vote, whether it would not be proper 
that such persons should be placed in the 
situation of revenue officers who are not 
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entitled to yote. He did not say whether 
this or the disfranchisement of Chatham 
would be the proper remedy; but it seemed 
to him a question requiring such grave 
consideration, that he did not think that 
at that time of night, when the House had 
been occupied with a totally different sub- 
ject all the evening, they ought at once to 
come to a decision on so important a sub- 
ject. If the House should be of opinion 
that no remedy should be immediately pro- 
posed, then it might be proper to issue the 
writ at once; if, on the contrary, the 
House should determine to proceed to 
some remedy, he did not think there would 
be such great injustice in withholding the 
writ. What he would now suggest was, 


Lieutenant Engledue’s 


that this debate should be adjourned to 
Friday next, or some other day, that the 
House might consider the question. 
would therefore move that. 

Debate adjourned till Friday next. 


He 


MAIDSTONE ELECTION, 
Mr. CRAUFURD said, he begged to 


move for a new writ for the Borough of 
Maidstone, in the room of George Dodd, 
Esq., whose election had been determined 
to be void. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown, to make out a New Writ for 
the electing of a Burgess to serve in this present 


Parliament for the Borough of Maidstone, in the. 


room of George Dodd, esquire, whose Election 
has been determined to be void.” 

Mr. DISRAELIT said, that the evidence 
taken before the Committee had not yet 
been circulated. 

Mr. PHINN said, he believed that no 
evidence was adduced before the Commit- 
tee. Some charges of a very serious na- 
ture were made in the petition; but he 
understood that the hon. Member who was 
petitioned against either did not appear, 
or that, as intimated, he had no defence 
to offer. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, this was a case 
in which there was no bribery proved, and 
no special report made by the Committee. 
All the Committee reported was — 

‘*That George Dodd, Esq., is not duly elected 
a burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Maidstone ; that the last election 
for the said Borough, so far as regards the return 
of the said Dodd, Esq., is a void election; that 
the said George Dodd was, by his agents, guilty 
of treating; and that it was not proved to the 
Committee that such treating was committed with 
the knowledge and consent of the said George 
Dodd.” 

Mr. DISRAELI said that, having had 
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the honour of being a Member for Maid. 
stone, he felt interested in that constity. 
ency, but he must admit that there were 
circumstances of suspicion connected with 
the last election. He had no wish to take 
a severe course, but he would suggest that 
the discussion on the issuing of the writ be 
adjourned until Friday next. 
Debate adjourned till Friday next, 


LIEUTENANT ENGLEDUE’S CASE, 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
case of Lieutenant Engledue, R.N. This 
gentleman, who had attained great pro. 
ficiency in the art of gunnery, some years 
ago left the service, and went into the 
merchant navy. In 1840, he being then 
a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, the Adni- 
ralty required him to hold himself in readi- 
ness to join a ship, and he having declined 
to take an appointment as lieutenant, and 
stated that he would only take that of cap. 
tain, to which he thought himself entitled, 
he was formally appointed lieutenant of 
Her Majesty’s ship Calcutta, but he left 
the country in command of a merchant 
vessel. In October, 1840, therefore, his 
name was removed from the list of lieu- 
tenants of the Royal Navy. Two years 
afterwards he applied to be restored, but 
the Government of that day considered that 
he had been properly removed in conse- 
quence of direct disobedience to the order 
to join the Calcutta, and they declined to 
reinstate him. He would now call the at- 
tention of the House to what subsequently 
took place. On the Ist of December, 
1851, Lieutenant Engledue memorialised 
the Board of Admiralty to have his case 
taken into consideration, and that their 
Lordships would restore him to his honour- 
able position of lieutenant in Her Majesty's 
Navy. On the 11th of December, 1881, 
an answer was sent to Mr. Engledue in- 
forming him that the Admiralty Board, 
after taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, was unable to com- 
ply with his request. This was signed by 
Captain W. A. B. Hamilton. On the 
18th of December, 1851, he asked that his 
case might be reconsidered. On the 26th 
he was informed that their Lordships could 
see no reason to alter their decision 
his case. On the lst of January, 1852, 
he again wrote to be restored to his rank; 
and on the 21st of January, 1852, Captain 
Hamilton acquainted him that their Lord- 
ships could only refer him to their former 
answer of the 11th of December last. Oa 
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the 9th of June, 1852, Lieutenant Engle- 
due again memorialised the Board; and 
the answer given to him on the 16th of 
June, informing him that their Lordships 
must abide by the former decision come to 
in his case, was signed by Mr. A. Stafford. 
On the 21st of June, 1852, Mr. Engledue 
again urged his claim, and Lord J. H, 
Hay, Pro-Secretary of the Admiralty, in a 
letter, dated the 24th of June, referred 
him to the answer of the 16th. On the 
30th of November, 1852, Mr. Engledue 
wrote again to the Board, and, in his me- 
morial on this occasion, he stated :— 


“ Your memorialist, therefore, respectfully begs 
your kind consideration of his case, and that you 
will be pleased to restore him to his honourable 
position of lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Navy. He 
further hopes that your Lordships will, assured of 
his devotion, be of opinion that he can be in- 
strumental in serving the Government at the port 
of Southampton ; in which case he would humbly 
suggest that your Lordships would be pleased to 
appoint him, in conjunction with his present oc- 
cupation, to watch or superintend the equipment 
of contract vessels suited to carry guns, to keep a 
register of men qualified to manage guns, to 
superintend the practical training of the various 
crews (which would entail no additional expense 
beyond that of having two seamen gunners from 
Her Majesty’s ship Lacellent), and also the en- 
tering of men for Her Majesty’s service, with 
hundreds of whom your memorialist is annually 
brought in contact. Your memorialist humbly 
conceives that an attention to these details would 
facilitate the business of the Government, and he 
humbly prays their Lordships will take his case, 
into their favourable consideration.” 


And now let the House mark how success- 
ful he was in his application. On the 22nd 
of December, 1852, an answer came to him 
from Captain Hamilton, in these words :— 


“My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
having had under their consideration your memo- 
rial, praying to be restored to your rank as a 
lieutenant in the Navy, I am commanded to ac- 
quaint you that you are at liberty to memorialise 
Her Majesty in Council for that boon.” 


On the 23rd of December, 1852, Mr. En- 
gledue sent a memorial to Her Majesty 
in Council. On the 28th of December the 
memorial was read at the Board, and it 
was ordered by Her Majesty in Council 
that the memorial be referred to the Board 
of Admiralty to report their opinion there- 
on. On the 3rd of January, 1853, the 
Board of Admiralty reported— 


‘That, in‘obedience to Your Majesty’s com- 
mands, we have taken into our consideration the 
circumstances attending this officer’s removal from 
the list of lieutenants, and his previous services 
in the Royal Nayy, and beg leave most humbly 
to recommend to Your Majesty a compliance with 
the prayer of the memorialist,” 
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This document was signed—by whom? By 
‘* Northumberland,”’ and ‘‘T. Herbert.” 
One would naturally ask why this matter 
should have been left to the two political 
officers of the Board. The House ought 
to know what were the opinions of the 
other members of the Board of a transac- 
tion so wholly unprecedented as this. Well, 
this Report went to the Queen in Council 
on the 4th (being the next day), and Her 
Majesty, with the advice of Her Council, 
approved thereof, and the Board of Admi- 
ralty was to give the necessary direc- 
tions accordingly. Accordingly, therefore, 
on the 7th of January, Mr. Ralph Os- 
borne wrote to Mr. Engledue in these 
words :— 


Case. 


“‘TIer Majesty having been graciously pleased, by 
Her Order in Council of the 4th inst., to give di- 
rections for your restoration to your rank in the 
Royal Navy, I am commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that 
you have been replaced accordingly in your former 
position, and to direct that you will hold your- 
self in readiness for an appointment. Your half- 
pay will commence on the 4th inst.” 


Thus was Mr. Engledue at length restored 
to his rank of lieutenant in the Navy with- 
out an additional qualification being as- 
signed, and after the same Board of Ad- 
miralty in December last refused to restore 
him to his former position. He wished 
the House to bear in mind the dates. It 
was after the general election, and just 
before another election—namely, that of 
the new Attorney General (Sir A. Cock- 
burn), when he was about to vaeate his 
seat with a view to his re-election at South- 
ampton, that this transaction took place. 
It would be remembered that on the 16th 
of December, 1852, the Budget of the late 
Government was rejected, and the House 
adjourned from that Thursday to the fol- 
lowing Monday, which was the 20th. On 
the 20th, the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) came down to 
the House and stated that the then Govern- 
ment only held office until their successors 
were appointed. On the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, two days after that announcement by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
late Board of Admiralty gave notice. to 
Mr. Engledue that if he would memorialise 
Her Majesty in Council they would con- 
sent to restore him .to the list. On the 
23rd the memorial was sent; on the 28th 
it was considered in Council, and referred 
back to the Admiralty. On the 29th, 
during all these transactions, the writs for 
Gloucester and Southampton were moved 
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for. Mr. Engledue was all ready, primed 
and loaded, with his commission in his 
pocket, to be the better provided for the 
contest against the new Attorney General. 
On the 3rd of January the recommenda- 
tion of the Board to Her Majesty was 
given. It was then the Southampton elec- 
tion. On the 4th Her Majesty approved 
of the appointment. On the 6th, before 
this transaction was quite completed, a new 
patent was made out for appointing new 
Lords of the Admiralty, whereupon the 
previous Board, which had been managing 
all this work, were very properly all bun- 
dled out of office. The House would im- 
mediately see that this transaction was one 
which required great consideration. This 
officer memorialised three different Boards 
of Admiralty, and his claim was refused 
by all of them; he memorialised a fourth 
Board, and was refused by that Board till 
certain transactions had taken place, in 
the course of which he (Sir G. Pechell) 
believed it could be proved Mr. Engledue 
greatly overstepped his duty. He alluded 
to that gentleman’s interference at the 
Southampton election, which was highly im- 
proper and indecorous, as an officer holding 
Her Majesty’s commission; and, if the case 
had been fully gone into before the Commit- 
tee, he believed Mr. Engledue would not 
now be holding his present situation. From 
his own knowledge, a very different prac- 
tice prevailed at the Board of Admiralty to 
that which had been pursued in this case. 
When the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir F. Baring) was about to retire 
from office, the command of the fleet in the 
Mediterranean was about to be vacated. 
The right hon. Baronet might have ap- 
pointed Admiral Dundas to that station, 
but he would not fill up such an important 
appointment when the Government was 
only holding office until their successors 
were appointed. He left the appointment 
of the officer to those to whom he would 
be responsible. The right hon. Baronet 
had always acted upon that plan. He 
(Sir G. Pechell) believed no such appoint- 
ment ever had been made by a Govern- 
ment who were only holding office until 
their successors were appointed. The 
whole of this transaction had greatly griev- 
ed the officers of the naval service. They 
saw that these rewards were given for 
political services, for services upon the 
hustings, and not on the quarter deck. 
When the Duke of Northumberland took 
command at the Admiralty, he (Sir G. 
Pechell) gave him his support as a naval 
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officer, considering that he would haye 
maintained an independent position. He 
might have been as firm as a rock, and 
have held himself in an honourable and 
independent position. The naval servieg 
felt indignant at the manner in which this 
ease had been handled, and were confident 
that no satisfactory issue would be arrived 
at unless these papers should be referred 
to the Dockyard Committee. He thought 
he had made out a case for inquiry, and he 
therefore begged to move, that the papers 
relating to the restoration of Mr. J. R, 
Engledue to the rank of lieutenant in the 
Navy be referred to the Dockyard Com. 
mittee. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he begged to 
second the Motion. He had read with 
great care the Parliamentary paper re- 
specting Lieutenant Engledue, and it did 
appear to him that after that gentleman 
had been removed from the list for so many 
years, and had been refused to be replaced 
by three Boards of Admiralty, he ought 
not to have been restored. The honour 
and prosperity of the Navy were at stake 
in a question of this nature. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that this case 
naturally resolved itself into two parts; 
first, with regard to the naval, and, see-* 
ondly, with regard to the political part of 
the question. As to the first point, he 
might observe that Lieutenant Engledue 
was not struck off the naval list for con- 
duct unbecoming a gentleman, though, un- 
questionably, for an act of great insubordi- 
nation and disobedience ten years ago. The 
difference between the circumstances at- 
tending his application in June, when it 
was refused, and in December, when it was 
granted, was contained in the last three 
lines of the last paragraph but one of his 
memorial of November 30, 1852, in which 
he stated that his position gave the means 
of greatly advancing the enlisting of sea- 
men for the Navy, as it caused him to 
come in contact with hundreds of men. 
The House might or might not agree with 
the late Naval Board, but a great addition 
having been then, in December, ordered to 
be made to the Navy, and great difficulty 
being felt in procuring men, the Board did 
not feel that it would be right to reject the 
application of a person occupying such & po- 
sition that he could connect the naval ser- 
vice with the mercantile marine. Although, 
therefore, they had rejected his application 
in June, they felt that it would not be com- 
patible with their sense of duty to do so in 
December. With regard to the politi 
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t of the question, he would ask what 
sort of tactics it would have been to refuse 
Lieutenant Engledue on the point of a 

neral election ? It would have been per- 
fectly competent to the Board of Admiralty 
either to have acceded to his application 
jn June, or to have postponed their answer 
to it; but they did neither. In the face 
of a general election they refused it point 
blank. Then came the general election; 
and what was the conduct of this gentle- 
man? There were then two Conservative 
candidates for Southampton, and two on 
the opposite side; and, if he was not mis- 
informed, Lieutenant Engledue voted for 
one candidate on each side: therefore, as 
far as polities went, he seemed to have 
paired off. If he had given his vote to 
both the Conservative candidates, the poli- 
tical case might have been made out; but 
he believed he recorded his vote for the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Willcox) now Mem- 
ber for that borough. Certainly Lieutenant 
Engledue was so unfortunate as to vote 
against the Attorney General. No doubt 
he did make that tremendous mistake. He 
(Mr. Stafford) was not exactly prepared to 
defend him, because he was aware that an 
offence of so great an enormity was not 
eapable of defence. The late Board of 
Admiralty did not, as he had already said, 
conceive themselves at liberty to reject Mr. 
Engledue’s application at the time, and 
under the circumstances, that it was made. 
They were prepared to stand by and jus- 
tify the decision to which they had come. 
The service was satisfied with it; and they 
believed that they had done their duty to 
their country in restoring this highly effi- 
cient officer. If they had done wrong, it 
was simply a question for the Executive 
Government. The present Board of Ad- 
miralty had the power to strike Lieutenant 
Engledue off the list to-morrow. They 
could appoint him to the smallest brig on 
the coast of Africa, and if he refused to 
serve they could dismiss him altogether. 
Whether the House would refer this me- 
morial to the Committee on Dockyard Offi- 
cers, he was not aware; but he believed 
that a great majority of those most com- 
petent to judge of the matter would agree 
that the late Board of Admiralty had only 
done right to Lieutenant Engledue and 
right to the service; and so far was there 
from being anything connected with poli- 
ties in this case, that it was simply a 
question whether the Executive had wisely 
exercised the discretion that must be vest- 
ed in them in employing this gentleman, 
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whom they believed to be capable of serv- 
ing the country at a time when it was at 
once a matter of importance and difficulty 
to obtain seamen for the Navy. 

Mr. PHINN said, that on the face of 
the hon. Gentleman’s statement it was 
clear that this appointment must be preju- 
dicial to the honour and discipline of the 
Navy. As regarded the other part of the 
question, the hon. Gentleman said that it 
would have been very bad political tactics 
to have refused“the application of Lieuten- 
ant Engledue in the face of a general elec- 
tion; but they all knew that the labourer was 
not worthy of his hire until he had earned 
it. And no doubt it was for his services 
then rendered that the public considered 
his restoration due. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stafford) said that Lieutenant Engle- 
due had given an impartial vote—that he 
had voted for both sides. But the fact 
was that the vote that was not given to 
the Government candidate was given to 
the gentleman who had the control of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, in whose 
service he was; that was, he gave one vote 
for his master and another for his political 
friends. Now, every one knew that the 
Liberal candidate, against whom the ex- 
ertions of the Conservative party were 
mainly directed, was his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, and he 
wished to know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was not aware that the Di- 
rectors of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company were exceedingly discontented 
with the exertions of Lieutenant Engledue 
against the Attorney General. [Mr. Star- 
ForD: I never heard of it.] In that case 
the hon. Gentleman was the only person 
who knew anything about Southampton, 
or was there shortly before the election, as 
the hon. Gentleman was, who did not hear 
of it. The circumstances of this case 
were certainly so suspicious that it had 
better at once go to the Committee. It 
had been stated that the two naval Lords 
at the Admiralty Board had protested 
against Lieutenant Engledue’s appoint- 
ment, and the hon. Gentleman opposite 
had not referred to that point. It appear- 
to him of vital importance to the service 
to know whether those who had its honour 
and interest at heart, and who had felt that 
it should not be prostituted to political 
purposes, did not on this occasion dissent 
from their political colleagues at the Board, 
and protest against the interest of the Navy 
being rendered subordinate to those of po- 
litical party. 


Case. 
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Mr. STAFFORD said, that he hap- | of India provision may be made for its jn. 
pened to be out of town when this took ternal improvement, and the carrying on of 
place, and if the hon. and learned Gentle- | public works in that country. The noble 
would refer to the papers he would find Lord said, he had thought himself justified 
that they were signed by the other Secre- | in giving notice of his intention to present 
tary, Captain Hamilton. He did not say | this petition, and of calling the attention 
this to shrink from the responsibility of | of the House to its prayer, partly in eon. 
the appointment, because he was aware | sideration of the situation which the peti. 
that while they were in office together, | tioners themselves occupied in the commu. 
either Secretary was responsible for the ; nity, and partly on account of the enormous 
acts of the other. He was not, however, | importance of the objects to which they 
aware that any Sceretary to the Admiralty, | desired to attract their Lordships’ notice, 
or any official person, had the power to| The petitioners were a corporation, repre. 
state the various opinions and debates | senting one of the most ancient and most 
which might have occurred at the Board of | successful branches of the manufactures of 
Admiralty, and, therefore, even if he had | this country; the head only of that corpo- 
been aware of any division at the Board on! ration had signed the petition. He be. 
the subject of Lieutenant Engledue’s ap- lieved he was right in stating that of all 
pointment, which he was not, because he, the countries in the worid to which the 
was absent from town at the time, he| cutlery of England was exported, our In- 
should not have thought fitting for him in | dian territories were among the most im- 
his place in Parliament to give the in-| portant. They stood third in the order of 
formation asked for, and he should there-| those who took the greatest part of these 
fore have refused to do so. This act was| exports; and the Corporation of Cutlers, 
done by the Board. Those gallant mem-| therefore, naturally viewed with anxiety 
bers of the Board had the power to pro-| and interest any course which might be 
test against it, but they were bound by it | taken, or any measures that might be pro- 
if done, and it would be impossible to| posed, likely to affect the consuming povw- 
carry on the business of Government if in-| ers of the native population, and thereby 
quiries such as this were to be made and} the trade between England and that com- 
answered by those who were the organs of | try. But he believed he might assume 
the department in that House. | that the prayer of the petition was shared 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, that as a| in by all who were interested generally in 
member of the late Board of Admiralty he | the manufactures and commerce of the 
wished to express his high sense of Lieu-| country. Its prayer was entirely in ac- 
tenant Engledue’s services rendered both} cordance with public opinion; for he had 
before and after his appointment. His | no doubt that when their Lordships were 
conduct in dealing with difficulties, his tact! prayed by the petitioners to address their 
and discretion in equipping vessels, showed | attention to the improvement of the in- 
how much he was entitled to any reward | ternal condition of the people of India, 
to which he could be thought entitled. they expressed no more than the general 

Motion agreed to. sense and feeling of the people of this 

The House adjourned at half-after One| country. With this object the petition- 
o'clock till Monday next. ers submitted a variety of suggestions 
to their Lordships. First, they declared 
that it was an imperative duty on the part 
HOUSE OF LORDS, of the Government of India to presage 

‘i cultivation of the soil. Having this object 

Monday, May 2, 1853. in view, they recommended “that there 
Mixvutes.] Sat First in Parliament—The Lord | should be a more moderate and permanent 

Willoughby de Broke, after the Death of his system of land tax. It would be entering 
P< «4 Aggravated Assaults. wen far too extensive a subject to discuss 
Reported. — South Sea and other Annuities the different systems of land revenue in 

Commutation. India; nor could he pretend to determine 
which system was most likely to tend to 

PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. the prosperity and happiness of the peo- 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE presented a! ple. But there could be no doubt that the 
petition from the Master Cutler and Cut-| condition of the inhabitants of that vast 
lers Company of Sheffield, praying that in | territory was greatly affected by the mode 
any legislation for the future government |in which that impost was raised. There 
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had been frequent controyersies as to the 
extent to which it operated in obstructing 
the development of industry. He believed 
there had been a great waste of argu- 
ment on this subject; because it must be 

parent to any one who considered it 
that the pressure of such a tax, varying 
in different portions of the territory ac- 
cording to the quality, power, and re- 
sources of the soil, must depend upon the 
means taken to develop those resources. 
Supposing the amount of the land tax 
to be 2s. or 3s. per acre, it would press 
yery differently in parts of the country 
where the value of the produce was only 
6s. or 7s., from others where that amount- 
ed to 20s. or 25s. The next point to 
which the petition directed attention, had 
reference to the financial proceedings of 
the Government. It was well known to 
their Lordships that one of the great 
dificulties of the Indian Government was, 
that they had to provide annually about 
3,000,0007. to be remitted to this coun- 
try. Several modes were resorted to in 
order to effect that object, and among 
others there was one which was called the 
hypotheeation of goods in India. When 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
was at the head of the Government of In- 
dia, about the year 1843, he took steps to 
put an end to this practice; he sent a de- 
spatch home, strongly recommending that 
it should be entirely discontinued. The re- 
commendation of his noble Friend was not 
then adopted; but an order was issued in 
1850 which entirely abolished the practice, 
and it was to be hoped it would not, under 
any circumstances, be revived. The system 
was originally adopted when the Company 
was a trading company; but the trade of 
India having grown with so much rapidity 
that our exports had increased 140 per 
cent since the last Act was passed, it was 
impossible to think that sufficient means 
could not be found, in the ordinary chan- 
nels of commerce, for effecting the neces- 
sary remittances without resorting to so 
objectionable a plan. The next subject, 
and that which formed the body of the pe- 
tition, was one to which he must call par- 
ticular attention; because he profoundly 
felt that among all the subjects in which 
this country had a deep interest, as con- 
nected with the future government of In- 
dia, there was none of more momentous 
umportance than that of promoting the in- 
ternal jmprovement of India. It was now 
nearly two years ago since he had taken an 
Opportunity of calling attention to the sub- 
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ject; when he moved for certain papers, 
which were readily granted. Those papers 
certainly conveyed some interesting informa- 
tion, but information upon a very limited and 
partial scale, so that it was desirable the at- 
tention of the House should be turned to the 
subject. It might be answered that all these 
matters naturally came within the scope of 
the investigation now being pursued by 
their Lordships’ Committee. He could not 
concur in the objection. No doubt their 
Lordships’ Committee would thoroughly 
investigate the subject; but the evidence en- 
tombed in great blue books did not convey 
much idea of the different points under 
consideration to the public at large. At 
a moment like the present, therefore, when 
every part of the Government of India 
was to be brought under review, it was 
desirable to direct the action of public 
opinion upon the authorities on whom the 
Government of India rested, and, there- 
fore, it could not be considered out of place 
to refer to them on this occasion. We were 
accustomed in this country to hear two very 
different representations of the state of our 
Indian territories. On the one hand there 
was the East India Company and the Go- 
vernment represented as doing a great 
deal, and in process of doing everything 
which should be done for the advancement 
of the interests of that great country; while 
it was maintained on the other hand that 
it was the scandal of the Indian Govern- 
ment that so little had been effected— 
that vast sums were spent every year, 
but not upon works of improvement—and 
that there remained a vast mass of opera- 
tions which it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to undertake. He believed, however, 
neither of these statements conveyed pre- 
cisely the correct view. As regarded the 
Government, he had no wish or intention 
to bring any charge against them on this 
subject. He was inclined to believe that 
of late years they had been much more 
ready than they had been to engage in 
works of internal improvement; but up to 
ten years ago there could be no doubt 
there had been most miserable inefficiency 
respecting such works. In the last ten 
years he would not deny there had been 
more desire to improve, and larger sums 
appropriated to that purpose than before; 
but at the same time he could by no 
means admit that all had been done that 
should be done. The state of the case, 
then, was this—that in many parts of 
India there had been a most lamentable 
deficiency of internal improvements; but 
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that lately the Government had shown | what it really was, he was afraid theip 


themselves sensible of the necessity of 
promoting them. He would take a brief 
survey of the different provinces as regard- 
ed various internal improvements. One 
of the most ancient of our possessions was 
the Lower Province of Bengal. Two enor- 
mous streams watered this province, find- 
ing their way to the sea through innu- 
merable channels; and the whole district 
was formed of ground affording the richest 
soil, and -capable of the finest cultiva- 
tion. But what was the condition of this 
district ? Its population consisted of 
40,000,000 of souls. In former times 
the works constructed on the different 
rivers, either for the purpose of keeping 
out the waters, or for admitting them into 
the land for the purpose of irrigation, were 
numerous. There were not less than 3,000 
miles of such embankments or works which 
had been formed by the inhabitants of the 
country. Some years ago a commission was 
issued to examine the condition of these 
embankments, in order that the Govern- 
ment might be informed whether it was pos- 
sible to renew or improve them. This com- 
mission was said to be rather singularly 
constituted, for it consisted of a fourth- 
rate engineer, a captain of Native Infan- 
try, and a medical officer. These gentle- 
men examined various plans, and reported; 
and what did their Lordships think was the 
tenor of their report? Why, they report- 
ed that they found these works in a state of 
great inefficiency; but instead of pointing 
out the localities where they thought judi- 
cious improvements might be effected, their 
sole report was, that they found the em- 
bankments in so inefficient a state that the 
best thing would be to leave them in a 
state of nature. The words “state of 
nature” was their own expression. How 
did the province stand with respect to 
other works of internal communication ? 
There were canals executed long since, 
but they were utterly inadequate for their 
object; they had been totally neglected, 
and they were choked up in such a manner 
that the traffic was unable to pass along 
them. And what was the state of the 
roads? There was the Grand Trunk road, 
intended to communicate between Calcutta 
and Delhi, and which had afterwards been 
extended far beyond. It was 1,450 miles 
long, and the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment upon it had been 1,500,0007. It 
was a great military line of communica- 
tion, and it certainly looked like a great 
work; but when the House came to see 
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notions in respect to its utility would be 
somewhat lowered. It was called a “ metal 
road,”’ and no doubt it was in some parts 
a very fair road; but it had this smal] 
defect, that it passed several most diff. 
cult streams, and to pass them without 
bridges was a disagreeable if not a dan. 
gerous operation. Five years ago there 
were two bridges within thirty-five miles 
of Calcutta; they were washed away, 
and it was stated that notwithstanding 
the most urgent remonstrances not even 
an attempt had been made to restore these 
bridges. But what occurred on this road 
when it was desirable to make use of it? 
It was stated in 1848, in the Committee 
on the Growth of Cotton in India, by a gen- 
tleman of great experience and knowledge, 
that on one occasion, during the war on 
the Sutlej, the Government wished to send 
100 officers from Calcutta to the scene of 
operations. It was calculated that in 
order to make the journey within the time 
desired, it could not be made otherwise 
than by dak, and that relays of 7,200 
bearers would be necessary. The speed 
was four miles an hour. The result 
was, that notwithstanding these 1,400 
miles of ‘‘ metal’’ road, only thirty of the 
officers arrived at the seat of war in time 
to take part in the operation. This wasa 
circumstance which would illustrate the 
actual utility of the road. He would now 
proceed to consider the state of the north- 
western provinces. Here, he was bound to 
say the Government had shown more activity 
in the improvement of the country and the 
introduction of great works than in any 
other part of India. At Delhi there were 
two great canals for irrigation, one called 
West Jumna, and the other East Jumna, 
on which large sums had been expended, 
and he believed they were now in efficient 
operation. There were also some smaller 
works. They consisted of canals ex- 
tending for about 900 miles along the 
district between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. The most ample remuneration 
had been derived from works of that 
kind, much more than sufficient to cover 
the outlay. In 1851 there were no less 
than nine works of that description 
enumerated in the despatches received by 
the Government. It was exceedingly satis- 
factory to those who had taken an interest 
in promoting these works, that they had 
been so successful. If they looked to the 
Bombay Presidency, they would there find 
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had before their eyes in the Bengal pro- 
yinces. The state of the roads and commu- 
nications was disgraceful: in many parts of 
the Presidency it was impossible for wheel- 
ed carriages to move about, and in the 
rainy season the roads were impassable, so 
that in seasons of famine the inhabitants of 
one place had perished, while abundance of 
corn existed at others within a very short 
distance. In the year 1831, when corn was 
selling at Poonah for 64s. the bushel, it 
was found impossible to bring to the town 
a supply of grain from another part of the 
province, where the selling price was 6s. 
per bushel. Another remarkable instance 
occurred in 1837, when the disastrous 
famine occurred at Agra; and it was 
then found impossible to obtain a supply 
of corn from a neighbouring district, where 
it was sold at very low prices. So bad, in- 
deed, were many of the roads, that cattle 
died upon them in large numbers from ex- 
eessive fatigue. The distance over which 
the corn required to be carried was not 
more than 400 miles, yet the difference of 
price in the two places, amounting to 9d. 
or 10d. per mile of distance, was not suffi- 
cient to overcome the expense and trouble 
of its carriage. It was necdiess for him to 
point out to their Lordships the great dis- 
advantages under which a country must be 
placed which was unable to provide itself 
with necessary works of this kind. In ad- 
dition to the great want of roads, there 
was not so extensive a supply of works of 
irrigation as was needed in the Presidency. 
It was true that the Government had to a 
small extent endeavoured to supply the de- 
ficiency of internal communication and of 
irrigation by means of occasional grants of 
money and guafantees; and for this en- 
couragement given to necessary works of 
this kind, some degree of credit was of 
course due to the Government, The Go- 
vernment had recently consented to give 
their guarantee to the introduction of a 
railway, which was likely to open up new 
districts of country, and, by this time, he 
hoped a small section of that undertaking 
was in operation. Credit was due to the 
Government for what they had done in this 
respect; but it was obvious that, so far as 
railways were concerned, the success and 
utility of works of that kind would be 
greatly limited if they were not combined, 
sooner or later, with the construction of 
ordinary roads. If railways were construct- 
ed through a province for the purpose of ob- 
taining the produce of the district through 
which they passed, it was absolutely neces- 
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sary that there should be ordinary roads to 
connect the producing districts with the 
main line of communication. His own ex- 
pectation, however, was, that so soon as 
works of this kind were constructed, and 
had commenced to develop the traffic and 
increase the production of a district, the 
minor communications would speedily re- 
ceive that share of attention which they 
would deserve. The completion of rail- 
ways would create not merely the means 
of transit, but would extend such an amount 
of improvements upon either side of them 
as could not fail to be of great advantage 
to the country. The Presidency of Madras 
was in many respects a very different terri- 
tory to the others to which he had referred, 
and in no province was plentiful irrigation 
of so great importance. Throughout the 
Presidency there was a countless multitude 
of native works of former times still exist- 
ing, formed for the purpose of providing 
that due supply of irrigation which was in- 
dispensable to the cultivation of the country. 
Many of these works were rapidly sinking 
into deeay, and others were now in a state 
of perfect ruin; large numbers of them, in- 
deed, had probably never yet been seen by 
Europeans. Some idea of the extent of 
these native tanks or reservoirs might be 
judged of by the dimensions of one of the 
largest now existing in the Presidency ; 
when filled to the level this tank was twen- 
ty-five miles in circumference, its average 
depth of water was six feet, with the waste 
sluices open, and its surface contained about 
35,000,000 square yards, or nearly twelve 
square miles. The noble Lord then pro- 
ceeded to quote at considerable length the 
petition of the inhabitants at Madras, re- 
cently presented to the House, for the pur- 
pose of showing the disgraceful condition 
of the roads, and also referred to a number 
of official returns showing the increase in 
the traffic, and in the amount of produce, 
which had followed the improvement of the 
means of communication in various parts 
of the Presidency. The noble Lord then 
stated that in the petition which he was 
about to present, the petitioners prayed 
their Lordships to adopt some measures 
which would secure to the people of India 
a more speedy and certain administration 
of justice, and which would compel an an- 
nual detailed report on the whole affairs of 
India to be laid before the Parliament of 
this country. With respect to the assist- 
ance which the Government might give to 
the promotion of internal improvements in 
India, he was anxious to express his con- 
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viction that, if the East India Company or 
the Government of India would devote its 
energies and attention to the subject, a 
much larger amount of assistance might be 
commanded from the inhabitants of India 
than from capitalists in this country. Many 
large works had been successfully carried 
out by private enterprise in each of the 
three Presidencies, among which he might 
instance a large suspension bridge which 
had been recently completed in the Bom- 
bay territory. The noble Lord concluded 
by expressing his conviction that there was 
no one subject of greater importance now 
before Parliament than the expediency, and 
indeed the absolute necessity, of promoting 
public works, with the view to promote 
the internal improvement of India. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
it was very satisfactory to him to find that 
an interest in the affairs of India should 
now extend through the country; and he 
trusted the influence of the petitioners in 
urging the consideration of the just claims 
of India on Her Majesty’s Government 
might be attended with beneficial results. 
The. assistance so influential a body as 
the petitioners was able to render, would 
be received by all those who took an 
interest in the affairs of India with the 
He 


greatest satisfaction and gratitude. 
could well understand that the petitioners 
felt great satisfaction at the total abolition 
of that pernicious custom of advancing 
money in India on the hypothecation of 
goods, interfering as that custom did 
greatly with the transactions of the honest 


trader. He (the Earl of Ellenborough), 
when in India, strongly represented to the 
Home Government the injury thereby in- 
flicted upon commerce; and he was so con- 
fident that his arguments would be convin- 
cing to the home authorities, that he issued 
a notice of the approaching discontinuance 
of the practice. However, this opinion of 
the Government in India was not very well 
received by the home authorities; and he 
felt assured that there was no one proceed- 
ing of his Government which gave more 
thorough dissatisfaction to the Court of Di- 
rectors than that to which he had referred. 
But the apprehension of the Court of Diree- 
tors that they would not receive their re- 
mittances if the practice in question were 
abolished, was entirely without foundation. 
Tie believed, on the contrary, that they 
would receive all their monies without 
affecting the freedom of honest commerce. 
His noble Friend (Lord Wharneliffe) had 
adverted strongly to the state of the roads 
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in India. That subject happened to be 
brought under his (the Earl of Ellenbo. 
rough’s) notice on the very first day of hig 
arrival in India. On his arrival at Tanjore 
there was no steamer to carry him up 
to Calcutta, and he proposed proceeding 
by land, but he was told there was io 
road; that if there had been, there were 
no means of conveyance to be had in the 
country, and that he must walk the whole 
way. At a subsequent period—six or 
eight weeks afterwards—it was necessary 
for him to proceed up the country, and it 
took nine days to lay the dak for his 
journey, though he travelled with only three 
palanquins, and he believed with less bag- 
gage than would have been taken by a 
eadet. As he advanced further up the 
country he observed that the roads were 
as good in some places as in England, 
but in others almost impassable. He 
communicated with Mr. Gray, the post- 
master at Calcutta, an able and intelligent 
gentleman, on the subject, and eventually 
great improvements were made in the 
roads so far as the conveyance of the mails 
was concerned. Before he (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) left the country, indeed, it 
was possible to send two or three officers 
by any of the mail carts, by which means 
they were enabled to travel as rapidly as 
the letters; and arrangements were then 
in progress for increasing the facilities for 
travelling by means of bullocks and horses 
from Caleutta up to the very top of the 
Himalaya. He (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
had his palanquin placed on wheels; and 
instead of being carried he was pushed, 
and that at the rate of seven miles an 
hour, instead of four miles an hour as be- 
fore he had recourse to that expedient. 
When his noble Friend talked of making 
roads which would be of the greatest benefit 
to the people of India, he would beg to 
call his attention to a diplomatic arrange- 
ment which was necessary to facilitate the 
transfer of goods in that country. In 
almost all the small native States, duties 
were levied which very greatly impeded 
the free transport of goods. It had been 
his (the Earl of Ellenborough’s) intention 
to establish with the different princes, from 
one end of India to the other, something 
in the nature of a Zollverein, so as to make 
the whole trade free from the Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin. By arrangements he had 
made, the duty on the transport of goods 
had been very materially reduced, and 4 
hochesy between Kurrachee and Delhi 
would pay no more than a cart between 
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Jondon and Windsor. In India he not 
osly found there were no roads, but there 
were no bridges; and the inconvenience 
from the want of bridges could not be 
imagined, because, during the rains al- 
most all the great lines of communica- 
tin were broken and intercepted. What 
his noble Friend had stated was perfect- 
ly true, that there was no country in the 
world in which the Government had so 
much encouragement in great works of in- 
ternal improvement, for those works could 
be executed at comparatively small cost. 
He did not refer merely to canals and 
works of that description, but to those of 
art, ornament, and taste, for the execution 
of which there were materials on a scale of 
the greatest magnificence. When he ar- 
rived at Delhi he found a magnificent canal 
running like a mill stream through that 
city; but he was told that during three or 
four weeks of the year, during the usual 
season of drought, that canal was dry, and 
that the whole population of Delhi were 
then obliged to resort to the Jumna, at 
some little distance, for a supply of drink- 
ing water. He directed the excavation of 


a tank, which was built with steps of sand- 
stone leading down to the bottom of it, so 
that all persons desiring of getting a sup- 


ply might at all times reach the level of the 
water. It was a very handsome edifice, 
being built of the same materials as the 
adjacent palace. It contained 800,000 
gallons of water, sufficient for the whole 
population of Delhi for a period of three 
weeks, and the cost of its erection did not 
exeeed 2,5001. When that was known, 
be thought their Lordships would be sur- 
prised that more had not been done in that 
way. When he was Chairman of the 
Board of Control, he remembered being 
told by a Direetor that if we had at that 
time to relinquish our territory in India, that 
such was the character of our buildings 
there, erected as they had been merely for 
temporary use and convenience and not for 
futurity, we should hardly have left behind 
us a trace of having been in the occupation 
of the country. All agreed that it was ab- 
solutely necessary that works of the kind 
deseribed by his noble Friend should be con- 
structed in India; but one great difficulty 
in the way of that desirable object would 
occur to his noble Friend—namely, the 
difficulty of finding the requisite funds. 
He (the Earl of Ellenborough) must say, 
looking at the war in which the Govern- 
ment of India had most unfortunately en- 
gaged, the result of which no man could 
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foretell, and looking also at the melancholy 
condition of the great Empire of China, in 
which the state of convulsion and civil war 
might impair one very great source of our 
Indian revenue, he regarded with some 
degree of apprehension, on the part of the 
Government of India, the absence of suffi- 
cient funds to construct public works in 
that country. He entertained some degree 
of hope, however, that the expression of 
the desires of the petitioners acting upon 
Parliament and the Government might lead 
to some beneficial result. Let their Lord- 
ships see whether they could not, by pledg- 
ing the credit of our Government here to 
the Government of India, for the purpose 
of reducing the interest on those great in- 
cumbrances, the interest of which was paid 
in England, at once create new funds, not 
inconsiderable in amount, which he should 
desire to see absolutely devoted by Parlia- 
ment to the sole purpose of internal im- 
provements in India, not in substitution of 
the fund required on the part of the Go- 
vernment of India, but in addition to it. 
An estimate of the sum thus appropriated 
ought to be laid before Parliament every 
year, together with an account of the ex- 
penditure incurred by the several Govern- 
ments of India for the same purpose. He 
could not pretend to say what might be the 
nature of the new measure contemplated 
for the Government of India, but he could 
imagine that that measure, whatever it 
might be, would put an end altogether to 
the present system of patronage; that the 
present value which now attached to the 
patronage of India would no longer exist, 
which value had induced so many persons 
to become possessors of India Stock for the 
purpose of becoming candidates for a seat 
in the Indian Direction. Something was 
required on behalf of India, that the per- 
sons sent out to India to fill public offices 
should have the requisite qualifications. 
Ile felt certain that such a state of things 
as had heretofore existed would not be per- 
mitted to continue, and that no man who 
purchased 1,0001. worth of East India 
Stock would hereafter be able to barter 
his vote for the patronage he received, or 
expected to receive, from the director for 
whom he voted. Such a pernicious system 
might and would be put an end to. But 
assuming East India Stock would continue 
to have that value given to it in conse- 
quence of the facilities for bartering a vote 
for patronage, let their Lordships observe 
with what facilities they might commute 
the present stock for stock of a different 
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character under the faith of the Govern- 
ment of this country, and bearing a lower 
rate of interest. The present price of East 
India Stock was 262/. He believed it bore 
a higher price than it would bear in the 
market if there were no such advantages 
as he had named attached to it. He was 
willing, however, to give the present hold- 
ers of East India Stock the full advantage 
of that price. He should propose that to 
every proprietor of East India Stock there 
should be offered on the part of the Govern- 
ment for every 100I. of that stock, which 
was now of the value of 2621., 2661. 13s.4d. 
in the 3 per cents, That would afford him, at 
the present price, a premium of 41. 13s. 4d. 
on the conversion of every 100J. of the pre- 
sent stock of the East India Company into 
the 3 per cents. He. could hardly think, 
that, apart from all considerations of India 
patronage, the persons holding that stock 
would not willingly avail themselves of such 
an offer. Assuming there was such a wil- 
lingness on the part of the proprietors of 
East India Stock, the stock thus created 
would amount to 16,000,000/., the interest 
of which would be 480,000/. The present 
interest being 630,000I., the first gain 
on that part of the transaction would be 
150,0007. But this would not be all. 


There were the India bonds, amounting to 
3,900,0007., which always bore an interest 
higher by 10. per cent than that on Exche- 


quer bills. He proposed that those bonds 
should be advertised for immediate pay- 
ment, and that the Government should 
provide Exchequer bills in the usual way, 
and invite the public to purchase them. 
The difference in the interest of 10. per 
cent amounted to 40,0001., and by that 
second transaction a fund of 190,0002. a 
year would be created. But that was not 
all. If the proprietors of the stock in 
question could be induced to make that 
conversion, the Government would have 
at their disposal the whole of what was 
called the Security Fund, which was pro- 
vided for the ultimate discharging of the 
debt. That Security Fund amounted last 
year to 3,977,0001., and it amounted now 
to 4,118,0007. The interest on that stock 
was 123,5001. Taking into account the 
sum that would arise from that source, the 
total amount that might be raised simply 
by using the credit of this country would 
not be less than 300,0001. a year. He 
thought that sun should be placed at the 
disposal of the several Presidencies of 
India, in proportion to the gross revenue 
of each. The gross revenues of the three 
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Presidencies were in these proportions :— 
Agra, 6; Bengal, 10; Madras, 5; Bombay 

4. To Agra, therefore, he would allgt 
72,0001.; to Bengal, 120,0001.; to Madras, 
60,000/.; and to Bombay, 48,0001.; mak. 
ing, in the whole, 300,0001. Thus, before 
the termination of twenty years, they would 
have 6,000,000/., which might be devoted 
solely and exclusively to the construction 
of important public works in India. If that 
were done, Parliament would establish g 
lasting claim on the affections of the people 
of India. It would be most desirable that 
the money should be expended upon works 
of the most permanent character, and eal. 
culated to last as long as any they now saw 
in India. This country had done a great 
deal for its military glory and its civil in. 
stitutions; but he thought it was high time 
that it should do something for our eiyil 
reputation. The great nations of antiquity 
had left monuments of their taste, genius, 
and magnificence, in works of art, intelli. 
gence, and grandeur, still to be found in 
those countries. We alone (continued the 
noble Earl), if by cireumstances we were 
compelled to leave India to-morrow, could 
hardly be traced as having existed in it by 
any work left for the benefit of India. We 
have worked for ourselves, and they worked 
not for themselves alone, but for posterity, 
I confess, that, as all men, I believe, have 
a desire to leave something behind them 
which may remain when their existence is 
terminated, I desire for my country that it 
should leave something in India which may 
record our existence when our connexion 
with that country has ceased; and I confess 
I do look with pain to the reflection that at 
the present moment the impartial judgment 
of history upon us would be, that we, the 
possessors of one of the most magnificent 
empires in the world—the successors of 
Akbar and Aurungzebe—although we may 
have distinguished ourselves as among the 
noblest soldiers, have condemned our me- 
mories as among the very meanest of ad- 
ministrators. 

Eart GRANVILLE believed that great 
good resulted from bringing these subjects 
before their Lordships. Such discussions 
not only kept up the attention of the pub- 
lic to Indian affairs, but also called the at- 
tention of the noble Lords, who were Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee now sitting, 
to points which must be considered by that 
Committee. He thought nothing could be 
fairer than the manner in which the noble 
Lord had alluded to the present position of 
matters in India, and, like him, he de 
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jored the apathy which former Govern- 
ments had displayed upon this subject. 
The noble Lord had alluded to the great 
improvements which had taken place with- 
jn the last ten years with regard to in- 
ternal public works in India, and had 
stated his belief that there existed, on the 

rt of the present Government, a dispo- 
sition to remedy the evils complained of. 
Those who expressed any views at all with 
regard to India might be divided into pes- 
simists and optimists; and, to show how 
very difficult it was, even for the most im- 
partial person, to describe correctly the 
state of that country, he might mention 
that what the noble Lord had stated with 
regard to the great road from Calcutta to 
Delhi was applicable to its state seven or 
eight years ago, but was not applicable to 
itat the present time. One great bridge 
upon that road certainly remained un- 
finished; but when he informed their Lord- 
ships that three miles of bridge, involving 
an outlay of 1,000,000/., were required to 
continue that communication; and when 
they considered the bridge near their Lord- 
ships’ House, which had not been yet 
touched, although standing so much in 
need of attention, he thought it would be 
considered that there was some reason for 
delay. He would not follow the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) in his re- 
marks upon the renewal of the charter. 
The present Government were very anx- 
ious to do that which would best conduce 
to the administration of affairs in India; 
and they felt, with the noble Lord on the 
cross benches (Lord Wharncliffe), that the 
very circumstance of their being obliged to 
tule by absolute government in India con- 
ferred greater responsibility on the Minis- 
try to carry out to the fullest extent the 
material happiness of the people of that 
country; and he hoped that as the natives 
had shown a desire for improvement, the 
Government would do everything in their 
power to encourage and avail themselves of 
that feeling. 

The E:xt of ELLENBOROUGH hoped 
that the bridge of which the noble Earl 
who had just sat down had spoken, would 
never be attempted. The river was three 
miles wide; and if piers would be neces- 
sary, as he believed they would, the works 
must be carried over five miles. But there 
was no solid foundation until you had 
penetrated through 40 feet of sand, and 
the piles must be 60 feet high before they 
came to the bottom of the water, so that 
altogether they would have to be not less 
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than 100 feet high. There was another 
bridge to be made of the same description, 
and a third, where the river was three- 
quarters of a mile wide, and the water 60 
feet deep throughout the rains. Now, an 
engineer might subdue the land, but the 
water subdued the engineer; and it was 
physically impossible to attempt to carry 
out these bridges. In the north of India 
some of the bridges were three-quarters of 
a mile from the river; and on one occa- 
sion, when he was going to cross a bridge, 
he was told that the river was on the other 
side of it; and had he gone across the 
bridge, he would have found that it ended 
in the middle of the river. This proceeded 
from the fact that the least interference 
with the current sometimes sufficed to turn 
the course of a river, and, so full were 
they of the finest possible sand, that he 
was told a wattled fence would in some 
cases divert their course. Certainly, the 
Mahommedans had built bridges, and very 
fine ones, but then they were a long way 
off from the rivers. 

The Eart of ALBEMARLE said, he 
felt it necessary to give notice of his inten- 
tion to move on an early day for returns 
upon a matter which he thought required 
some elucidation. He was very much gra- 
tified to hear his noble Friend the Lord 
President encourage discussion upon this 
Indian question, and he did believe that 
the more it was sifted the more the inten- 
tion—the gracious intention—of the last 
Act of 1834, which professed to be for 
the improvement and welfare of India, 
would be carried out. As yet, however, 
he did not believe that either the welfare 
of the country or the happiness of the peo- 
ple had been attained by the Act of 1834; 
and he was afraid that the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) would class him among the pes- 
simists as regarded India. He was very 
glad to find that, at the end of some cen- 
turies, they were all agreed upon the ne- 
cessity of making roads and bridges in 
India. These were the veins and arteries 
of a country, and as indispensable to a 
State as those parts of the system were 
to the human frame. It waid by Seneea, 
‘“* Wherever the Romans conquered, it had 
been said, the country became inhabited ; 
and wherever a country became inhabited 
under their rule, they connected its most 
distant capitals by roads and bridges.” 
He knew not whether this quotation had 
suggested to Gibbon the statement he had 
made—which was, that a Roman and a 
pig were the only two animals which could 
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live in any country in the world, As, how- 
ever, an Englishman neither partook of the 
character of the Roman or the swinish ani- 
mal, he was the more bound to make his 
absenteeism less felt in the country which 
he conquered. With regard to one of the 
points mentioned in the petition which had 
been presented to their Lordships that even- 
ing—namely, that 10 per cent should be 
levied for the purposes of public works in 
India, he was not quite prepared to go that 
length. The revenue of the country was 
20,000,000/., upon which amount 10 per 
cent would be 2,000,0001., and to take that 
sum out of a revenue, the normal state of 
which was a heavy deficit, would be no easy 
matter; and it was also necessary to recol- 
lect that the present condition of the pub- 
lie works in India was only one of the 
grievances which the natives of India laid 
to the charge of their rulers, and their 
Lordships were now in a condition to in- 
quire a little into this circumstance. He 
held in his hand statistical papers relating 
to India, printed for the Court of Directors, 
and it was to these documents, however 
late in the evening, that he must call their 
Lordships’ attention for a few moments. 
It appeared from a statement therein that 
the amount expended on public works in 
India, exclusive of civil and military build- 
ings, in the year 1849-50, was 310,1811. 
There was, however, a little mystification 
here, as it appeared to him. In the state- 
ment to which he had referred, an average 
of 15 years’ expenditure was taken; but 
this included an estimate of intended ex- 
penditure for 1851-52; and what was rather 
remarkable was, that that estimate was ex- 
actly double what the actual expenditure 
was shown to have been by the last returns 
for 1849, and was sometimes three times 
as much as had been expended in any other 
year out of the 15. Taking an average of 
13 years of actual expenditure, he found 
this was 266,7541., being less than one- 
fifth part of the sum expended on the turn- 
pike roads of England and Wales, which 
was 1,551,386l. The expenditure to which 
he had alluded comprised roads, bridges, 
embankments, canals, tanks, and wells, and 
was for an area computed at above 500,000 
square miles. The noble Lord (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) had called their Lordships’ attention 
to the trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahore and Peshawur. The 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) seemed to think 
that this road was in a very good condition, 
but it appeared that it only is to be; and, 
indeed, everything from these returns ap- 
The Earl of Albemarle 
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peared to be in the paulo post futurum 
tense—nothing was finished, and all the 
works were to be done, In the words of 


the poet, it might, in fact, be said of India, 
that it 


ss Never is, but always to be blessed,” 


This had been the case at the time of grant. 
ing every new charter, but the promises 
held out had never been realised. The 
trunk road in question was 1,423 miles in 
length, but only 965 miles had been com. 
pleted, leaving 458, or one third of the 
whole work, not yet finished; and, as far 
as the estimate went, that part had not 
even been begun. The statement, there. 
fore, about this great and important road, 
upon which so much stress had been laid, 
was another mystification. The Bomba 

and Agra road was stated to be 734 miles 
in length; but it was not stated whether or 
not it was finished. The cost of construet- 
ing the Caleutta road to Delhi was nearly 
1,0007. a mile, exclusive of the expense of 
convict labour, and the estimate for main- 
taining it in repair was 351. a mile, or for 
the whole distance about 50,000I. per an. 
num. The cost of constructing the Bom. 
bay and Agra road was 3301. a mile, and 
the cost of repair was calculated at 71, 80 
that the expense of making it was but one- 
third of that of the Caleutta and Delhi 
road, and the cost of maintaining it only 
one-fifth, The Calcutta and Bombay mail- 
road was 1,170 miles in length, of which 
168 miles had been previously construeted, 
and how much completed was not stated. 
In 1845 the Court were said to have di- 
rected that the expenditure on this line 
should be restricted to the formation of a 
road adapted to the transit of the mails. 
Their Lordships would perhaps associate 
the idea of mails with macadamized roads, 
a mail-coach, a smart coachman, and 4 
guard behind with a blunderbuss to fire 
at the Thugs and robbers, But the fact 
was, that a conveyor of mails in India 
was a pedestrian very lightly clad, car- 
rying a pair of baskets balanced on his 
shoulders by a bamboo, and a mail road was 
but another word for a footpath, The es- 
timated expense of this road was 500l. a 
mile, which would entail an expenditure of 
about 500,0007. Then there was given ® 
summary of these roads, from which it ap- 
peared that their length would be 3,109 
miles, the cost of construction 2,166,676l., 
and the expense of annual repairs, 90,000. 
All this was to be done; but, after all, 
what did it amount to? If completed, 
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roads would be only one-seventh part 
of the turnpike roads and paved streets of 
England-and Wales, which were reckoned 
at 50,000 miles, and that in a country 
about one-seventh the area of India. Of 
all the cross roads in India the return gave 
only a poor 300 miles, With regard to 
these roads, separate provision had been 
made for their improvement, and funds had 
been specially set apart for the purpose, 
consisting of, first, the net profits arising 
from the tolls on public ferries (which was 
stax on trade and travellers, from whom 
the sum taken ought not to exceed the 
amount required for the support of the 
ferries); and, secondly, in the north west- 
em provinces, of the 1 per cent paid by 
the landholders on the amount of the Go- 
yernment revenue, which was neither more 
nor Jess than an extra land tax. No men- 
tio was made of trunk roads or cross 
roads within the Madras Presidency, with 
its area of 130,000 square miles, a com- 
puted population of 20,000,000, and pay- 
ing a gross revenue of 5,000,000/. One 
of the returns of which he meant to give 
notice would be one showing the number 
of miles of each of the trunk roads of In- 
dia fit for the transport of goods by wheel 
carriage, and in actual use for this purpose, 
to the latest period for which the same can 
be supplied; a return showing the number 
of miles of cross roads within the several 
territories of the north-western provinces, 
Madras and Bombay, Bengal excluded, to- 
gether with the sums disbursed from the 
public revenue for their repair and mainten- 
ance for the last year for which the same 
can be supplied; a return showing the 
number of miles of public roads within 
each of the British settlements of Prince 
of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca, 
together with the cost of making the same, 
and the annual expenses of maintaining 
them, and stating whether such is dis- 
bursed from public funds or municipal 
tates; a return showing the gross amount 
of the land tax in all the public lands now 
watered by irrigation from the several 
branches of the Jumna Canal for the year 
(stating the same) immediately preceding 
such irrigation, and for the last year for 
Which the same can be supplied; a return 
showing the gross amount of the land tax 
in all the public lands now watered by the 
Ganges Canal and its branches for the year 
(stating the same) immediately preceding 
such irrigation, and for the last year for 
Which the same can be supplied; a return 
showing the number of tanks, or reservoirs, 
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originally constructed by the Government 
of India within the territory of Madras, in 
each year since the year 1834, together 
with the cost of the same; a return show- 
ing respectively the number of canals, wells, 
and reservoirs constructed by the Govern- 
ment of India, with the cost of the same, 
within the territory of Bombay, since the 
year 1834, together with the cost of the 
same. As far as this return was concerned, 
there was not one navigable canal in India 
—the canals which existed being for the 
purposes of irrigation only. There were 
some extensive systems of canal irrigation, 
but no particulars were given, and it did 
not really appear that the British Govern- 
ment ever constructed one in that part of 
their dominions. The whole sum laid out 
in a period of ten years for the three rivers, 
the Cavery, Godavery, and Kistna, was 
191,1207., or little more than 19,0001. a 
year; of this sum, 50,0002. were assigned 
to the repairs of the Annicat, the celebra- 
ted dam of the Cavery—a huge work of 
ancient Hindoo Sovereigns, on which whol- 
ly depended the fertility of the kingdom 
of Tanjore, the most fertile part of all In- 
dia next to Lower Bengal. Of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, with its 70,000 square 
miles, and 10,000,000 of people, no notice 
whatever was taken, in so far as canals 
were concerned, and it might therefore be 
presumed that in reality there were none, 
although within it were two of the great 
rivers of India, the Taptee and the Ner- 
budda, In Lower Bengal the sum laid out 
for embankments in the year 1849-50, was 
15,0007., and in the north-west provinces 
it was only 3861, In one year it had been 
12,0001., but in the years 1843 and 1847 
it had been absolutely nil. To show the 
necessity of these works he would quote 
Mr. Burke, who said— 


‘* The Carnatic is not by the bounty of nature 
a fertile soil. It is refreshed by few or no living 
brooks or running streams, and it has rain only at 
a season ; but its product of rice exacts the use of 
water subject to perpetual command. This is the 
national bank of the Carnatic, on which it must 
have a perpetual credit, or it perishes irretriev- 
ably. For that reason, in the happier times of 
India, a number, almost incredible, of reservoirs 
have been made in chosen places throughout the 
whole country ; they are formed for the greater 
part of mounds of earth and stones, with sluices 
of solid masonry ; the whole constructed with ad- 
mirable skill and labour, and maintained at a 
mighty charge. In the territory contained in 
Mr. Barnard’s map of the Jaghire map alone, I 
have been at the trouble of reckoning the reser- 
voirs, and they amount to upwards of 1,100, from 
the extent of two or three acres to five miles in 
circuit, From these reseryoirs currents are occa- 
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sionally drawn over the fields, and these water- 
courses again call for a considerable expense to 
keep them properly scoured and duly levelled. 
Taking the district in that map as a measure, 
there cannot be in the Carnatic and Tanjore fewer 
than 10,000 of these reservoirs of the larger and 
middling dimensions, to say nothing of those for 
domestic services, and the uses of religious purifi- 
cation.” 


The noble Earl concluded by giving notice 
of his intention to move for the returns to 
which he had alluded. 

Eart GRANVILLE assured the noble 
Earl, that if he imagined he (Earl Gran- 
ville) was one of those who thought that 
everything was perfect in regard to the 
government of India, and who did not 
consider that immediate and great changes 
were necessary, he was very greatly mis- 
taken. 

Petition referred to Select Committee 
on the Government of Indian Territories. 


THE LUNACY BILLS. 

The House went into Committee on 
Lunatics Care and Treatment Bill, Lu- 
natie Asylums Bill, and Lunacy Regula- 
tion Bill. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR considered 
that the measures would be productive of 
service, and that praise was due to the no- 


ble and learned Lord (Lord St. Leonards), 
by whom they were introduced. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL would take the op- 
portunity of offering his tribute of praise 
to the noble and learned Lord opposite for 
the great pains he had bestowed on the 
subject, and of expressing his high appro- 


bation of the measures. There was a sin- 
gle point to which he desired to eall atten- 
tion, and it had reference to cases where 
there was an inquisition, on which a jury 
came to the decision that the allegation of 
lunacy was established. It had been hi- 
therto strictly determined according to law, 
that the lunatic should have a right to tra- 
verse the inquisition; but he was anxious 
that the right should to some extent be 
qualified ; because he apprehended that 
when a person had been found lunatic, if 
there was the smallest ground for testing 
the propriety of the verdict, there would 
be a traverse of the inquisition, although 
the finding was really satisfactory, and 
deprived the lunatie of the power of squan- 
dering his property, and when it was for 
the advantage of the individual himself 
that the verdict should be maintained. 
Ile could imagine a case where bad ad- 
visers, for the sake of costs, might urge a 
party to traverse the inquisition; and there 
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were cases, it should be recollected, where 
one of the symptoms of the disease was, 
that the person did not think he was jp. 
sane. It would be desirable, therefore, to 
control the exercise of this power, and he 
proposed to add the qualification that the 
traverse should always be made with the 
sanction of the Lord Chancellor, 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that jn 
one of those Bills a power was given to 
the Lord Chancellor to make an order to 
meet the views of both sides, where it could 
be done properly without the expense of 
traverse, and he trusted that would meet 
the views of his noble and learned Friend; 
but to say that no one should have the 
power to traverse without the leave of the 
Chancellor, would be going beyond what 
the law had hitherto allowed. 

Lorp CAMPBELL thought, that after 
a jury had found a party lunatic, the find. 
ing should not be traversed unnecessarily, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was of 
opinion, that the person claiming the right 
must be in such a state of mind as to sa- 
tisfy the Chancellor that he had a wish on 
the subject. 

Amendments made: the Report thereof 
to be received To-morrow. 


CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH ELECTION. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN moved, to 
fill up the blank in the Address of the 
Commons to Her Majesty, with (“ Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and’’) 

On Question, agreed to. 

Lorp; CAMPBELL said, he thought 
there could be no difficulty in agreeing to 
the Motion, because the report, unlike that 
of Clitheroe, followed the very words of the 
Act of Parliament, and the evidence fully 
justified the report that had been made. 
Considering the tremendous powers that 
were to be vested in the Commissioners, 
he trusted that due care would be observed 
in their appointment. 

Address agreed to; and Message sent to 
the Commons. 


SOUTH SEA AND OTIIER ANNUITIES 
COMMUTATION BILL, 

Earn GRANVILLE, on moving that 
the House go into Committee, proposed, 
at the suggestion of certain noble Lords, 
who were anxious to make some observa- 
tions on the Bill, that the discussion should 
be postponed until the third reading. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE would not ask his 
noble Friend, at that hour of the evening, 
to enter into an explanation of the Bill; 
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but it was desirable that such explanation 
should be given at a future stage. 

Lorn ST. LEONARDS said, he wish- 
ed to call the attention of their Lordships 
to the manner in which the interests of 
the suitors in the Court of Chancery were 
affected by this Bill. In all previous cases 
of commutation there had only been the 
single alternative offered to holders of 
stock either to accept the new stook or to 
be paid off; but in the present case the 
holders of the stock to be converted had 
no fewer than three alternatives— they 
might either take 33 per cents, with a re- 
duction of their capital, 2} per cents, with 
an increase of their capital, or Exchequer 
bonds. Now he thought that the Account- 
ant General could not be allowed to choose 
according to his own will, for the suitors 
holding stock, which of these alternatives 
they should accept; and that a good deat 
of machinery would therefore require to be 
invented by his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack in order to meet this case, 
and to give the suitors those rights which 
he (Lord St. Leonards) thought they were 
entitled to: for he thought the suitors in 
the Court of Chancery should have pre- 
cisely the same rights with respect to the 
conversion of their stock as any other 
holders. Take, for instance, the case of 
trust property: a man’s trustees might 
have thrown his property into the Court 
of Chancery without his leave and against 
his wish, and he thought it would be clearly 
unjust if he were, by such a step, deprived 
of those rights which he would have en- 
joyed had his property remained out of 
court. As he understood the Bill, how- 
ever, it merely gave the Accountant Gene- 
ral the power to assent to the conversion 
on behalf of suitors in the Court of Chan- 
cery holding New and Old South Sea An- 
nuities and Bank Annuities, but did not 
extend to suitors holding Consols, or 34 
percents. Now, it would be the most un- 
just thing in the world if this latter class 
were purposely left out. Every suitor in 
the Court of Chancery had just the same 
rights of property in his funds, and just 
the same right to any advantages which 
might be derived from their conversion, as 
any other person who held stock ; and it 
would be manifestly unjust to deprive him 
of any advantages which he might other- 
wise have derived, merely because his pro- 
perty was in the custody of the Court. 
By such a measure the 17,000 suitors in 
Whose names so large an amount of money 
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stood in the Court of Chancery would be 
placed at a very great and unfair advan- 
tage. It devolved upon his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack to protect 
them by the adoption of machinery, or by 
the introduction into this Bill of provisions 
calculated to protect them, and to secure 
them their just right, and this, he felt 
sure, was a duty which would not be neg- 
lected. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he was perfectly aware that this Bill would 
impose upon him a very difficult duty in 
respect to making proper orders in refer- 
ence to the funds of suitors in the Court of 
Chancery which might be effected by this 
Bill. These funds were obviously divisible 
into two classes. With reference to the 
South Sea Annuities, and several other 
stocks that stood in the same category, it 
was expressly provided by this Bill that 
the Accountant General might, in lieu of 
them, accept either of the two new classes 
of stock created by this measure, or the 
Exchequer bonds. Nor did he (the Lord 
Chancellor) see that such funds would be 
in any different predicament from those 
invested in the names of trustees, whom a 
clause in this Bill expressly empowered to 
assent to any conversion which they might 
deem best. As to Consols and the 34 per 
cents, the case was different. Nor did he 
mean to deny that this part of the subject 
was not attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. Under former Commutation Acts, 
the holders of stock had merely the alter- 
native of being paid off, or of taking the 
stock offered them in exchange for that 
which they originally held; but in the 
present case they had, besides, a third 
choice—they might say that they would 
take neither the one nor the other, and 
that they preferred remaining in statu quo. 
There would, therefore, he thought, be no 
injustice in telling suitors who held these 
classes of stock, that they were not ina 
position to claim something different from 
what they held at present. This Bill, in- 
stead of giving to holders of these stocks 
an unlimited option with respect to their 
conversion, merely gave them a right to 
claim something else to a limited extent ; 
and the position of holders of stock whose 
property was in the Court of Chancery 
would not, therefore, be different from 
other holders of stock who had not ac- 
cepted, or been able to obtain, the advan- 
tages of the terms of conversion offered in 
the Bill. 
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Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that he 
was extremely sorry to have heard the 
statement of his noble and learned Friend. 
As far as regarded the holders of South 
Sea and the other annuities of that de- 
scription, his noble and learned Friend’s 
explanation was satisfactory ; but he could 
not say the same with respect to what he 
had said of the case of the suitors who 
held Consols and Reduced 3} per cents. 
His noble and learned Friend said that 
such persons would be left by this Bill pre- 
cisely as it found them, and they would be 
in just the same position as parties who 
had not chosen to accept any of the alter- 
natives offered by the Bill; but he forgot 
that justice required that suitors of the 
Court of Chancery should have the power 
to choose amongst the alternatives offered 
by the Bill, like other holders of stock, and 
that it was a manifest injustice to deprive 
them of this right. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he should 
be very glad to hear any suggestions of 
the noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
St. Leonards) on this subject. With re- 
spect to the South Sea Annuities and 
other minor stocks, the conversion contem- 
plated by this Bill was compulsory, and as 
to these he was gratified to find that the 
noble and learned Lord considered the ex- 
planation of the Lord Chancellor satisfac- 
tory. He could not deny that it would be 
unjust to exclude permanently from the 
advantages of the option given by the 
Bill suitors in the Court of Chancery who 
held Consols or Reduced 34 per cents. It 
must, however, be remembered that this 
part of the measure was merely of an ex- 
perimental character—intended, in fact, to 
discover how the wind blew upon the Stock 
Exchange. When it was recollected that 
the power of converting these classes of 
stock was limited to thirty millions, he 
thought this very much diminished the 
force of the objection taken by the noble 
and learned Lord; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought that the Bill would 
be allowed to pass through its present 
stage. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought it would 
be a great convenience if the holders of 
stock had the power of converting it into 
terminable annuities. 


House in Committee; Bill reported, 
without amendment; and to be read 34 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, May 2, 1853. 
Mixvurzs.] Pusiic Brut,—1° Exehequer Bills, 


TOTNESS ELECTION, 

Mr. LASCELLES brought up the Re. 
port of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the petition of Mr. Charles Barry 
Baldwin, complaining of an undue return 
for the borough of Totness. The Com. 
mittee had determined— 

“That Thomas Mills, esquire, is duly elected a 
Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Totnes.” 

And the said Determination was order. 
ed to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 

BOLTON ELECTION. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR brought 
up the Report of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the petition of George 
Greenhalgh, complaining of an undue re- 
return for the borough of Bolton. The 
Committee had determined— 

“That Thomas Barnes, esquire, and Joseph 
Crook, esquire, were duly elected Burgesses to 
serve in this present Parliament for the Borough 
of Bolton.” 

‘And the said Determination was or- 
dered to be entered in the Journals of 
this House. 

The Committee had also agreed to the 
following Resolution :— 

“ That the Petition of George Greenhalgh wes 
frivolous and vexatious.” 


FISCAL CHANGES, ISLE OF MAN. 

Mr. EWART said, he begged to ask the 
hon. Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the measures proposed to be adopted in re- 
ference to the fiscal changes in the Isle of 
Man were yet prepared; and, if so, when 
the Government proposed to lay the same 
before the House? Also, whether it was 
intended that such measures should affect 
importations made under the licences end- 
ing the 30th day of June next; also, whe- 
ther any and what measures had been 
adopted to promote a more frequent com- 
munication by mail with that island during 
the winter months ? 

Mr. JAMES WILSON said, tlie pro- 
posed changes with regard to import duties 
in the Isle of Man were in a state of great 
forwardness, and though he could not state 
what they were, he might assure the hon. 
Member that the increase of duty would be 
extremely small, the present anomalous sys- 
tem would be entirely abolished, and the re- 
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‘gttictions which permitted importations only 

by licence, would be entirely removed. With 
regard to the licences ending the 30th of 
June next, he believed they would not be 
affected, because the changes would not 
come into operation before that time; and 
with regard to more frequent mail commu- 
nications, he was not aware of any such 
measures having been adopted. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

Sm HENRY HALFORD said, he beg- 
ged to ask the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with re- 
ference to a petition from the justices of 
peace for the county of Leicester, in quarter- 
sessions assembled, whether it was in con- 
templation of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce any measure for adaptation of 
the law regarding prisons to the system of 
the individual separation of prisoners, as 
applied to those under sentence of hard 
labour,.and generally in order to carry out 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee of this House on Prison Discipline, 
in 1850 ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the eom- 
munication which he received from the ma- 
gistrates of Leicester turned on this point. 
The visiting justices had established a rule 
in the prison, that persons sentenced to 
hard labour should be employed eight hours 
aday in turning a crank, and if they re- 
jected or refused to do so, they were de- 
prived of a certain portion of their daily 
meals. It appeared to his predecessor in 
the office of Secretary of State that that 
regulation was not borne out by law, and 
probably the opinion was well founded. If 
the hon. Baronet’s question was whether 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill to legalise such 
an arrangement, his answer was that it was 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- J 
ment so to do. 


THE BORNEO PIRATES. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether any or what mea- 
sures had been adoped by Her Majesty’s 
Government to protect British commerce 
against piratical proceedings on the coast 
of Borneo ? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, represen- 
tations had been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to certain pro- 
ceedings, said to be piratical, on the coast 
f Borneo, and in consequence of those re- 

resentations the admiral commanding on 





0 
he East India station had been instructed 


that if similar representations were made 
to him, he must exercise his discretion 
with reference to taking naval precautions 
for the dispersion of such pirates; at the 
same time care was to be taken that evi- 
dence of piracy was first adduced before 
force was used; and intimation was made 
that it was not the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government to seek any acquisition of ter- 
ritory on the mainland of Borneo. 


HACKNEY CARRIAGES. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he had 
given the hon. Gentleman the Under See- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
notice of the two questions he wished to 
put to him with reference to the Bill now 
before the House for the regulation of 
hackney carriages in the metropolis. He 
understood the parties most interested in @ 
pecuniary point of view desired that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; and the first question was, whether 
the hon. Gentleman was prepared to ae- 
cept that proposition at such a time as 
might be proper to make it ? 

Mr. FITZROY said, he should certainly 
very much deprecate the referring this Bill 
to a Select Committee, which would, in 
fact, be giving it up for the present Ses- 
sion. It was a Bill much required for the 
interests of the public, and he should be 
very sorry if he did not take every means 
in his power to advance it as speedily as 
possible. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS: The second 
question was, at what time the hon. Gen- 
tleman would bring on the discussion? He 
trusted it would not be at a late hour, but 
on as early a day as was convenient. He 
also begged to remind the hon. Gentleman 
that great interests were involved in the 
operation of this Bill—capital amounting 
to 500,0001., and the livelihood of 5,000 
families were in a measure dependent up- 
on it. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he apprehended 
that there was no chance of going into 
Committee that night, and would therefore 
postpone it until to-morrow, but he hoped 
to bring it on to-morrow after the notices of 
Motion were disposed of. 


THE BUDGET—THE TEA DUTIES. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he begged to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on what 
day he would introduce the Resolution for 
the reduction of the duties on tea, and 
whether, in the event of the House pass- 
ing the Resolution, it would have imme- 
diate effect ? 5 A Se aay 
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The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was quite aware of the 
importance of the question put by his hon. 
Friend, and he was desirous to answer it 
as far as the matter depended on himself. 
Of course his hon. Friend was aware that 
the House had it in their own discretion 
to prolong or curtail those discussions on 
which they were now engaged, and upon 
which the proceedings of the Government 
must depend. The course, however, which 
would be taken by the Government would 
be this. After the vote on the Income Tax 
Resolution they would propose the Legacy 
Duty Resolution; and after the vote on the 
Legacy Duty Resolution they would pro- 

ose the second reading of the Income Tax 
Bill After the second reading of the In- 
come Tax Bill they would then propose the 
second reading of the Spirit Duties Bill; 
and it would then be competent for the hon. 
Gentleman, who he believed had given no- 
tice to that effect, to contest the principle 
of that Bill. After the second reading of 
the Spirit Duties Bill, they proposed to 
carry the Income Tax, Bill into Committee, 
losing no time in carrying it through the 
successive steps he had detailed. After 
the Income Tax Bill had passed through 
Committee, all the Resolutions with refer- 


ence to the remission of Customs duty 
would be proposed; and in the event of 
the Resolution with regard to the tea duty 
being agreed to, the remission would take 
effect from and after the day the Resolution 
was reported to the Iouse. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr. PACKE begged to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, having his assu- 
rance that the income tax shall cease at 
the end of seven years, whether he would 
have any objection to give an option to 
compound for the future payment of the 
tax, by payment in one sum, or by instal- 
ments ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tu EXCHE- 
QUER was quite willing to promise to take 
this matter into consideration. He should 
be very glad if the arrangement suggested 
could be carried out; but he was afraid, 
with reference to so long a period as seven 
years, there would be considerable diffi- 
culty. He hoped, therefore, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not interpret his reply into 
giving any pledge on the subject. 


THE LEGACY DUTY. 


Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE said, hewish- 
ed to ask the right hon. the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer whether the legacy duty on 
successions would extend to property of all 
descriptions, whether under settlement or 
under trust ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER was not aware of any distinction 
with reference to property under settle. 
ment and property under trust. He meant 
to take away the exemption of property 
under settlement, and such property would 
have no preference over any other kind of 


property. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—THE BUDGET 
—ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


The House in Committee of Ways and 
Means; Mr. Bouvevie in the Chair. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the proposed Resolution.” 

Debate resumed. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY said, he trusted 
it was not necessary that he should pre- 
face the observations he was about to ad- 
dress to the Committee by an assurance 
that he should not have moved the ad- 
journment of the debate on Friday night 
merely from the wish to gain an oppor- 
tunity of taking a part in it; but as it was 
clear the adjournment of the debate was 
inevitable, it occurred to him that it might 
not be altogether useless that he should state 
the sentiments not only of the great con- 
stituency he had the honour to represent, 
but also, he believed, of other portions of 
the metropolis, with respect to the impor- 
tant question now under consideration. He 
had reason to believe those sentiments to 
be decidedly in approval of the financial 
measures of the Government. He believed 
great disappointment and regret would be 
felt throughout the whole of the metro- 
polis, and throughout the great towns of 
the Kingdom, if those measures were re- 
jected by the Committee. In those senti- 
ments he heartily concurred. After the 
most mature consideration, the impression 
he entertained on first hearing the state- 
ment of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had been fully confirmed. 
He was of opinion that the financial scheme 
the right hon, Gentleman propounded was 
wise and expedient, as well as bold and 
comprehensive, and that it combined with 
the most important immediate relief in the 
articles of taxation, the prospect of laying 
a safe and solid foundation for our future 
fiscal system. In the remarks he was about 
to make he should confine himself wholly 
to the question’ immediately before the 
Committee, as to the question of the pro: 
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rty and income tax. There could be no 
Foubt that it was the most important ques- 
tion connected with the financial scheme of 
ihe Government, inasmuch as the entire 
scheme must be abandoned if the Com- 
mittee refused to sanction that proposition. 
It was proposed to deal with the property 
and income tax on its present basis, ex- 
tending it to Ireland, and holding out the 
prospect of its ultimate extinction. With 
regard to the present maintenance of the 
tax, he believed there was no very con- 
siderable difference of opinion either in that 
House or in the country. The abolition of 
the income tax would.occasion a deficiency 
of about 5,000,000/., and he had not yet 
heard any man bold enough to state by 
what process of direct or indirect taxation 
the deficiency which would be caused by 
the abolition of the income tax was to be 
supplied. The question of the extension 
of that tax to Ireland he approached with 
embarrassment; but, entertaining the pro- 
found conviction with regard to it which he 
now did, and long had done, he felt it his 
duty to warn the Irish Members against 
causing it, by their acts, to become a pre- 
valent opinion in England that there was 
an inclination among the representatives of 
Ireland to resist, on slight or insufficient 
grounds, an extension of equal taxation to 
their country. He did not for a moment 
question their right, or their duty, of de- 
fending the local and pecuniary interests 
of their constituents; but he would beg of 
them to remember their more sacred obli- 
gation to provide, by a just distribution of 
the necessary public burdens, for the main- 
tenance of that great Empire, a part of 
which they represented. He would at the 
same time remind them of what fell from 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. H. Her- 
bert), who had said that it must be a strong 
case of necessity to.warrant him in reliev- 
ing himself, his neighbours, and his coun- 
try, from their just share of the Imperial 
burdens, Had any such reason been shown ? 
He thought not, nor any approach to it 
even. What were the reasons urged in the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth, to whom he referred 
as to one by whom the best arguments 
would be adduced for any course he might 
think it right to adopt. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had argued that whereas we were 
making a large remission of taxation with 
regard to Great Britain, we were making 
no corresponding remission with regard to 
Ireland, and had wound up his argument 
by 8 comparison of the proportionate gain 
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to accrue to England and Ireland respec- 
tively between the present period and 1860. 
He stated that in 1860, while England would 
have been relieved, in the shape of assessed 
taxes and income tax, of 6,715,0001. a year, 
Ireland would only have been relieved of 
245,0001. a year by means of the annui- 
ties. He (Sir W. Clay), however, should 
rather say that in 1860 Ireland would have 
been relieved of 245,000/. a year, and that 
she then would be, as she now was, in a 
highly favourable state in the matter of 
taxation as compared with England, inas- 
much as she would continue to be more 
lightly taxed than England, notwithstand- 
ing the large remission in the latter country. 
But if the argument of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman were pushed to the extreme it would 
render the remission of taxation in England 
impossible, because there would be no means 
of remitting equivalent taxes in Ireland, 
simply for the reason that they did not exist. 
For instance, there was no soap tax in Ire- 
land. Could they relieve her from a soap 
tax? There was no income tax; how could 
they reduce it? If they were asked to 
take off her assessed taxes, the reply would 
be, she had none. Should they equalise 
the duty on spirits in Ireland? Why, even 
after the addition proposed, the duty in 
Ireland would not amount to half that in 
England. It was clear, then, if the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman came to 
anything, that there could be no tax remit- 
ted in England unless it also existed in 
Ireland. The conclusion was one to which 
he thought very few hon. Gentlemen would 
subscribe. With regard to the consolidated 
annuities, the question had been raised whe- 
ther Ireland alone should be muleted for 
what was said to be an Imperial calamity ? 
He replied that this was only a partial pay- 
ment, and that the Imperial Parliament 
had voted considerable sums, of which ac- 
count had not been taken, nor repayment 
demanded. Irish Members, ought not, 
therefore, to think it right—ought not to 
condescend to allow the people of England 
and Scotland to pay Ireland’s share ef the 
Imperial taxation in addition to their own. 
He said this with confidence, though quite 
ready to admit that we had in times past 
done wrongs enough to Ireland which had 
still to be atoned. He admitted that with 
regard to her civil and religious liberties 
she had still wrongs unredressed; but he 
denied that those wrongs were financial 
wrongs. He had no wish to defend or to 
palliate our misgovernment in Ireland— 
but for that misgovernment the people of 
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England had dearly paid—it would not be 
easy to count the millions it had cost 
to maintain in that country the Church 
of a minority; but were her wrongs to 
be counted in pounds, shillings, and 
pence? Would they discuss on such low 
grounds questions which they might de- 
cide on far loftier principles, and by far 
higher considerations? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore) had 
urged, as one of the grounds why the in- 
come tax ought not to be extended to the 
Irish, that the people of Ireland had two 
Churches to maintain. The great Non- 
conformist classes of England might urge 
the same claim for exemption; but had any- 
body ever heard of their pressing it as a 
reason for being excused from their share 
of the burden of taxation? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Mr. Cairns) had urged, as 
a reason for disapproval of this measure, 
that to some parts of Ireland, and es- 
pecially to those whom he represented, the 
remission of the consolidated annuities 
would not balance the evil of the imposi- 
tion of the income tax, inasmuch as they 
were burdened with no share of those an- 
nuities. The hon. Gentleman’s course, 


to obtain justice to the aggrieved locali- 


ties of which he spoke, would then be to 
request the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not to take off the consolidated annuities, 
but yet to impose the income tax on Ireland, 
thus equalising the new burden, and show- 
ing no favour by any partial countervailing 
remission. There were many Members of 
the Opposition who would naturally support 
him in that proposition, having on a former 
occasion given their support to an hon. 
Baronet’s (Sir B. Hall’s) Motion for an ex- 
tension, not accompanied by any remission, 
of the income tax to Ireland. A main 
feature of the plan which had been pro- 
posed by the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the gradual reduction and 
final extinction of the income tax; and, 
without expressing any opinion as to what 
might be the fate of that tax in 1860, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman had 
abundant grounds, judging from past ex- 
perience, to justify him in at least putting 
it within the power of the country to dis- 
pense with it in that year, when there 
would fall in about 3,000,0001. from the 
termination of the long annuities, the only 
opportunity—he was firmly convinced— 
when there would be a chance of getting 
rid of the tax. The whole tendency of our 
legislation for not a short period had been 
to lessen the burden of taxation borne by 
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the working classes. He approved of thag 
legislation; but was it necessary to proceed 
further in that course than was proposed 
by the scheme of the right hon. Gentle. 
man? When, in addition to the remissions 
which had been already made, those im. 
portant remissions upon soap and tea should 
be included, he was convinced it would be 
found—omitting tobacco and spirits—that 
but a very small portion of the working 
man’s income would really go, in the shape 
of taxation, to enhance the public revenue, 
There was another class of considerationg 
which bore on this very important question, 
Every one who had paid attention to the 
subject was aware that the comfort of tha 
lobouring classes, or, in other words, their 
command over the necessaries of life, de. 
pended more on the state of the labour 
market than on any fiscal regulations. It 
had happened more than once, that when 
there had been a remission of taxation 
the wages of the working classes had 
been diminished to an equivalent amount. 
Now, what was the prospect of the la- 
bour market at present? Such as had 
not been known for half a century—pro- 
bably never in the history of the coun- 
try. The facility of communication with 
the rich and unworked portion of the 
earth’s surface was drawing off a vast por- 
tion of our labouring population. Already 
this movement.was being felt in the labour 
market, and he thought that no man could 
doubt that the prospect before the working 
man for the next few years was such that 
he was likely to be enabled to protect him- 
self, and to secure an improved remunera- 
tion for his labour. He rejoiced in that pro- 
spect ; but certainly it did bear upon the 
question whether they should or should not— 
he would not say at once abolish the income 
tax, but whether they should not—keep 
themselves in a position to repeal it as soon 
as possible. It ought also to be borne in 
mind that the income tax fell upon the 
profits of capital, and that the facility of 
communication with the new world, and 
the consequent draining off of the working 
population to which he had referred, ren- 
dered more and more perilous the competi- 
tion of capital. This was an additional 
reason why they should at least pause be- 
fore they rendered permanent a tax the 
immediate effect of which was to reduce 
the profits of capital. He had abstained 
from going into the general merits of 
the Budget; but his opinion was, that on 
the whole, it was a valuable scheme—that 
it combined, with an important present re- 
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lief of taxation, the closing of more than 
one question of great financial difficulty— 
that it removed from large classes of the 
community a well-founded feeling of in- 
justice—and that it tended to lay a sure 
and safe foundation for an improved system 
of fiscal administration. For these rea- 
sons it was his intention to give it his cor- 
dial support. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he might 
well leave the address of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down to the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) to whom 
he had referred; and at once call the at- 
tention of the Committee to that period 
of the debate when the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) became the worthy 
follower of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in a course, the consistency of which 
—however it might have escaped criticism 
in that House—must, he presumed, one 
day be vindicated at Oxford, and justified 
at Montrose. The right hon. Gentleman 
in that gigantic oration—the parent of all 
the financial discussions that had followed, 
had pointed out, most convincingly, that 
the owners of land under the income tax 
were made to pay no less than 9d. in the 
pound, whereas by law and justice they 
ought to be assessed at 7d. only; and when 
they leant forward, arrectis auribus, to 
hear the remedy the right hon. Gentleman 
was going to apply, they were met by the 
consolatory announcement that if the Com- 
mittee would but consent to the Budget, 
he would heap upon the owners of the land 
additional and permanent burdens to the 
extent of some large but undefined pro- 
portion of 2,000,0007. a year, with a fur- 
ther increase of duty on malt and on 
maltsters. Such was the consistency of 
the right hon. Gentleman—who increased 
the only burdens which he declared to 
be already too great. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose followed in this course, 
consistently declaring himself in favour of 
the income tax while voting for its extine- 
tion, and dwelling on the intolerable in- 
equalities of many of its schedules whilst 
voting for their continuance, unmitigated 
ind unreformed, for the unprecedented pe- 
riod of seven years. He (Sir F. Kelly) 
opposed these Resolutions. He opposed 
them on the ground that they were part 
of a scheme of taxation which was preg- 
nant with new and intolerable burdens to 
the landed interest; he opposed them be- 
cause they sought to extend the income 
tax to Ireland without any justification— 
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without any political necessity—without 
any necessity at all; he opposed them be- 
cause, without any ground, it was proposed 
to continue this tax, unmitigated and un- 
changed, for the unexampled period of 
seven years; and he opposed them also, 
mainly and principally, because they ex- 
tended for this long time those unjust and 
unendurable inequalities which had brought 
discredit on the Legislature and suffering 
on the people ever since the income tax 
was imposed. It would scarcely be fitting 
on this first discussion of the scheme to 
enter at any length into the numerous 
questions which affected so many and such 
various interests. But he could not pass 
to the question of the income tax without 
adverting to some of the strange and pecu- 
liar features of the scheme laid down by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman laid before the Com- 
mittee a minute and detailed statement of 
the improvements effected in the tariff by 
Sir Robert Peel, and of the numerous re- 
ductions and remissions of taxation then 
made. He (Sir F. Kelly) had no hesita- 
tion in saying that he fully concurred in 
many of the propositions of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It might be that the remission 
of the soap duty amounting to more than 
1,000,0007., and some of the other remis- 
sions proposed, were beneficial and open to 
no criticism. But it was a remarkable fea- 
ture in the Budget, that the whole of the 
reductions, amounting to something like 
2,500,000/., were to be made up by new 
taxes upon the owners of land and upon 
the people of Ireland. He thought it was 
not without reason that hon. Members more 
immediately connected with that country 
complained of the course which had been 
adopted by the Government at this particu- 
lar period. He had not heard it suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman, or by any 
Member of the Government, why at this 
particular time a tax, possessing such odi- 
ous inequalities, should for the first time, 
without any proper machinery for levying 
it, be imposed upon Ireland. When, in 
1798, and again in 1803, the tax was im- 
posed—at a time when the nation was en- 
gaged in the most extensive and terrible 
conflict in the history of the world, and 
when no man could foresee the end or the 
consequences of the war—TIreland was 
spared. In 1806, when the prospects of 
the country had become still more dark 
and threatening—when the victory of Aus- 
terlitz had laid all Europe prostrate at the 





feet of Napoleon—at that time when the 
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income tax was increased from 63 to 10 
per cent, no statesman thought of extend- 
ing the tax to Ireland. The tax was con- 
tinued until the termination of the war, 
when it ceased for many years. He now 
came to the year 1842, when Sir Robert 
Peel proposed the reimposition of the tax. 
At that time there was a deficit in the Ex- 
chequer, the result of repeated deficiencies 
during a series of years, amounting to: no 
less than 10,000,000/.; the deficiency in 
the year next preceding that in which Sir 
Robert Peel made his proposition being 
rather more than 2,000,0002. With that 
great exigency on the one side, and with 
the view of effecting a vast improvement 
in the financial and commercial policy of 
the country, Sir Robert Peel proposed the 
income tax. Bnt at that time, as during 
the time of war, Sir Robert Peel never 
suggested the extension of the tax to Ire- 
land. After an experience of the operation 
of the tax for eleven years; the Govern- 
ment, admitting its inequality, and with a 
surplus in the Exchequer, proposed not 
only to continue it, but to extend its opera- 
tion to Ireland, and that without any in- 
quiry to ascertain the ability of that coun- 
try to bear it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 


Ireland ought to bear her fair share of this 
taxation, because she had shared in the bene- 


fits derived from the new system. If that 
argument was good now, it would have 
been equally available in 1842; and there 
was no argument now used which might 
not have been used equally well at any of 
the periods to which he had referred. 
Looking to the condition of Ireland—look- 
ing to the fact that the land of Ireland was 
groaning under its local burdens—he did 
hope that some Gentleman more immedi- 
ately connected with that country would 
move for a Committee to inquire into and 
report upon the capability of Ireland to 
bear this tax now for the first time sought 
to be imposed upon her. It was said, that 
his right hon. Friend the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer contemplated a partial 
extension of this tax to Ireland. It was true 
that he proposed to tax the stockholders 
of Ireland in the same ratio as those of 
England, but upon a reformation in the 
scale of taxation, and the removal of some 
of the inequalities of the tax. There 
were several considerations which rendered 
it difficult to maintain for any length of 
time an income tax on the stockholders of 
England if those of Ireland were to be ex- 
empt. He did not admit that Ireland was 
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in a condition to pay any increased tax. 
ation; but if the income tax was to be 
continued for a time, and if it was found 
that the funds in Ireland were higher in 
value than those in England, affording an 
inducement to remove capital from the 
English to the Irish funds, that would be a 
justification, if not for an extension of thetax, 
at least for some measure which would pro- 
duce an equalisation. It was on this ground 
that his right hon, Friend (Mr. Disraeli) 
proposed to extend that portion of the in. 
come tax to the fundholders in Ireland, 
The proposition was met at that time by 
a strange argument on the part of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
hesitated not to say that it was a breach 
of good faith, that it was contrary to the 
provisions of the many Loan Acts under 
which the public debt is secured to the 
public creditor, to tax the funds in Ireland 
in the manner proposed. He (Sir F, 
Kelly) thought that great misapprehension 
prevailed as to the nature of the pledges, 
if they were pledges, contained in the 
Loan Acts. He wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the provisions of 
the Loan Act of 1803—and the other Acts 
were worded in the same manner—it was 
expressly enacted ‘‘ that the said several 
annuities shall be free from all taxes, 
charges, and impositions whatsoever.” He 
had no hesitation in saying that the sooner 
we ceased to tax the funds at all, or de- 
termined to remove that provision from 
the Statute-book, the better it would be © 
for the credit of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was said, had followed the 
example of Mr. Pitt. He (Sir F. Kelly) 
admitted that that ‘* hcaven-born Minister” 
sometimes yielded to an infirmity from 
which his less inspired successors were 
not free—of using a different argument an 
the Treasury bench from that which he 
advanced when in opposition; and he must 
say that, whatever might be the argument 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer now, 
he previously insisted that the Government 
could not tax the funds without a breach 
of faith, by reason of the provisions in the 
Loan Acts. Now, if that provision had 
any authority at all, he (Sir F. Kelly) 
would venture to submit to the Committee 
that it operated against the imposition of 
any tax on the dividends in the public 
funds. There was no qualification what- 
ever in the language used in the Act. 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was this—‘* You may impose a taxon 
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dividends, on stock in the funds, if you 
will only tax the fundholders in common 
with other persons; but if you propose any 
disproportionate tax, you commit a breach 
of the public faith.’’ Now, he (Sir F. Kelly) 
rejected that argument at once, and ap- 
pealed to the Committee whether it was 
not a breach of faith to impose any tax 
whatever on such dividends. The provi- 
sion to which he had referred applied to 
every description of taxation, and in his 
opinion the income tax ought never to have 
been imposed on the funds at all. He 
(Sir F. Kelly) believed that the fair and 
honest course would be to say to the pub- 
lie creditor at once, ** You have submitted 
for sixtcen or seventeen years during a 
time of war, and for eleven years during a 
time of peace, to have the dividends of the 
funds taxed, and you must therefore, for 
the time to come, endure taxation under 
such circumstances as the Government may 
deem it expedient to impose it.” He 
should now pass to the question of con- 
tinuing the income tax for a period of 
seven years. The observations which he 
had addressed to the Committee with re- 
ference to the case of Ireland, would also 
apply to the point to which he was now 
addressing himself. In the years 1798 
and 1806, when the exigencies of the 
country were very great, and in 1842, 
when extensive financial reforms were to 
be effected, the imposition of the income 
tax for a longer period than three years 
had never been attempted. Yet at the 
present moment, when we were merely 
seeking to carry out to its completion the 
principles of reform which Sir Robert 
Peel had introdueed—when there was, in- 
stead of a deficiency, a surplus in the 
national exchequer—it was proposed to 
levy the income tax for seven years, upon 
the understanding that it was at the end of 
that period to be abolished altogether. 
Now, many hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the scheme of the Government were favour- 
able to the permanent imposition of that 
tax. Ifhon. Gentlemen held that opinion, 
how could it be expected that a future 
Parliament, of which they might form a 
part, would consent to its abolition? He 
must say, his own experience during the 
present Session of Parliament had not 
tended to increase his confidence in the 
pledges either of Members of Parliament, 
or of Members of the Government. He 
had seen that Ministers, to suit the purposes 
of the day, had—if not directly violated 
the solemn pledges made by Parliament— 





at least attained the same end by trans- 
ferring to another party the power of doing 
away with a guarantee, which was in effect 
an act tending to destroy it. He should 
be very much surprised indeed if the Go- 
vernment could introduce any phraseology 
into the Bill which would bind the 
Government of a future day to put an 
end to this tax at the time mentioned. 
There was also another strong ground upon 
which he should oppose the continuance of 
the income tax even for the short period of 
three years. He did not think that tax, 
with its present inequalities, should be im- 
posed upon the country even for a single 
year. By levying it with those inequali- 
ties, even for a short time, they would be 
setting a precedent which might furnish a 
future House of Commons with an argu- 
ment for its permanent extension under 
the same objectionable circumstances. He 
trusted, at all events, that they would de- 
cide upon limiting the period for which the 
income tax was proposed to be levied, even 
if they were inclined to make no more 
radical improvement in the scheme which 
the Government had devised. He should 
now refer to that branch of the subject, 
the inequalities to be found under the dif- 
ferent schedules of the income tax. The 
fundamental principle of all taxation was, 
that taxes should be imposed according to 
the ability to pay them of those upon whom 
the burdens of taxation were to fall. Now, 
he maintained, that by taxing precarious 
incomes the Government were acting in di- 
rect violation of that principle. If it were 
impossible to base the tax upon a fair and 
just ground, then it could not be contend- 
ed that they ought to consent to its impo- 
sition; nor was it a good argument in 
favour of its being levied in its present 
obnoxious shape, that its inequalities could 
not be entirely removed, and its pressure 
upon the people at large rendered perfectly 
just. He would, as illustrating his argu- 
ment, suppose the case of a member of his 
own profession making 2,000/. a year, and 
then he would suppose the case of a land- 
holder or a fundholder in the receipt of a 
similar income. They were charged under 
the income tax to the same extent, al- 
though the landowner or the fundholder 
derived his revenue from a property which 
not only continued unchanged throughout 
his own life, but descended unimpaired to 
his children; while the income of the law- 
yer necessarily terminated with his life, 
and was liable to various deductions—from 
the failure of his health, from the success 
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of some new competitor, and even from 
changes in the law. He had himself known 
ten or twelve instances of gentlemen of his 
 anscgan who three or four years ago had 

een realising by their exertions upwards 
of 2,000, a year, and who since that time 
had not, in consequence of the operation 
of the County Courts Act, been realising 
more than half that sum per annum. 
There was, therefore, a manifest injustice 
in subjecting the holders of incomes liable 
to those casualties to the same charge as 
the holders of similar incomes derived from 
permanent property in land or in the funds. 
But in the case of the tradesman the un- 
just operation of the system was still great- 
er, for he was not only exposed to the 
same casualties as the lawyer, in conse- 
quence of the uncertain tenure of his health 
or of the favour of his customers, but he 
was also compelled to run the risk of find- 
ing his profits altogether destroyed by bad 
debts. 
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amount and in the same way as the other, 
though it was not worth more than two or 
three years’ purchase at most, for Sir 
William Follett was in his grave in legs 
than three years after the tax was im. 
posed. But the injustice did not end 
here. Sir William Follett in 1842 had, by 
many years’ successful practice, realised 
a capital, the interest of which was guf. 
ficient for his entire expenses. That jn. 
terest was also taxed, so that they not 
only placed a tax upon his income of 
16,0001. a year, but they also taxed the 
interest of his savings, and thus burdened 
with taxation that which they ought to 
have relieved. The coomnagenns was, that 
while they taxed the fundholder with his 
capital of 500,0007. at the rate of 7d. in 
the pound upon an income of 16,0001, 
| they taxed Sir William Follett, whose in- 
one was not worth three years’ pur- 
‘chase, not only to the full extent of his 





But there was another point of | 16,000/. a year, but also in respect of an 


view, in which the wide-spread injustice of | additional sum of 8001. a year, the inte- 


this system of taxation became still more 
apparent. If they would tax people ac- 
cording to their ability—if they would con- 
sider, not what was the amount of income 


/rest of the sums invested from month to 
| ° 
month, or from quarter to quarter, by their 
;owner. Such was an illustration of the 


| injustice of the income tax. But let them 


which a man might have realised in a sin- look to the inequality which existed in the 
gle year, but how much of it he was pru- | case of clerks and persons making small 
and precarious incomes of 1501. or 200I. 
a@ year, as contrasted with Government 


dently entitled to spend and apply to his | 
own use—and if they would take that re- | 
duced amount, leaving him to save the| clerks, whose incomes were for life, or 


difference for the benefit of his posterity, who, at all events, could only be deprived 


they would then approach at least the | of them through misconduct. They taxed 
principle of justice; but when they took the incomes of both of these classes in the 
a a of ~ pe of a wig my ok: ren sate one a wer ioe 
tradesman, they in effect not only taxed | their salaries from the bankruptcy of their 
the entire income itself, but they imposed | employer, or from illness, or from any one 
upon that income an additional and double of a variety of other casualties, while the 
amount of taxation, by reason of the very | other would enjoy their incomes at least 
act which, instead of discouraging, they | for life. Ie mentioned these things to 
ought to encourage by every means in | show that the injustice of the tax was not 
their power. As an illustration of his ar-| confined to merchants, bankers, and rich 
gument, he would briefly refer to the case | tradesmen, or to members of the liberal 
of a late eminent member of his own pro- professions, but extended to every class in 
fession, the lamented and distinguished | the country, and particularly to the more 


Sir William Follett. He spoke within 
bounds when he said that in 1842, when 
the income tax was reimposed, Sir William 
Follett was making by his professional 
exertions at least 16,000/. a year. Now, 
in the case of a fundholder with an income 
of 16,0007. a year, they taxed him to the 
full amount of his annual receipts, but he 
still retained his capital of 500,000/. un- 
touched, and would pass it undiminished 
to his posterity. It was far different in 
the case of Sir William Follett. They 
taxed his income of 16,0001. to the same 
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| industrious, and, therefore, the more use- 

ful and meritorious, class of persons, what- 
‘ever their occupations might be. He de- 
| sired now to call the attention of the Com- 
| mittee to the various arguments which had 
‘been adduced in favour of the Ministerial 

proposal. The right hon. Chancellor of the 

Exchequer proposed, in the first place, to 
_remit the tax upon life insurances. Now, he 
| was not thankless even for that small mercy, 
| but really the benefit of the proposed remis- 


i sion would be very limited. 1t would amount 


altogether to some 30,0001. a year or 80, and 
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the advantage would be confined to those 
who might effect insurances upon their lives 
during the remaining period of the exist- 
ence of the tax—they who had already in- 
sured receiving no relief at all. He did 
not say that this was not a very commend- 
able proposal, but it was too small and in- 
significant to afford the slightest consola- 
tion to those classes who suffered under 
the inequalities of the tax. But then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked, why 
should they remove or modify Schedule D 
in order to give the benefit to rich mer- 
chants, bankers, and brewers, who had al- 
most hereditary fortunes? Now he could 
not avoid saying that he thought the ar- 
gument of the right hon. Gentleman some- 
what exaggerated, They must remem- 
ber that the inequalities of the tax pressed 
upon every class of persons in the country, 
whether engaged in trade, commerce, or 
professions, and that the proportion of rich 
merchants, bankers, and brewers was very 
small indeed. When they considered the 


failures which had taken place during the 
last few years, and that what were thought 
to be among the richest and greatest com- 
mercial houses in the kingdom had, never- 
theless, fallen into ruin and bankruptcy, 
who should say that any establishment, 


however great or rich it might be, or 
however long it might have been in ex- 
istence, was perfectly secure against such 
acalamity? But even if it were so, he 
asked them, would they not rather that 
the tax should fall somewhat too lightly 
upon a few rich merchants, bankers, and 
brewers, than that it should press with 
crushing weight upon hundreds and thou- 
sands of small but honest and industrious 
tradesmen and clerks? They were next 
told by the right hon. Gentleman that the 
principle of self-assessment was essentially 
vicious, and that it led to fraud and false- 
hood, particularly among the persons com- 
prised in Schedule D. He was utterly un- 
able to see the bearing of this statement 
upon the proposal of the Government. He 
could understand the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he said that the vicious principle 
of self-assessment was inseparable from the 
income tax, and that therefore Schedule D 
ought to be suppressed, and altogether 
struck out of the Bill. He could under- 
stand him also if he argued that it was 
the principle of self-assessment which led 
to the inequalities in the tax, though he 
was convinced that what drove people to 
evasion and acts of fraud was the feeling 
that they were unfairly and oppressively 
dealt with in the imposition of the tax. 
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If they attempted to impose an undue 
amount of duty upon French brandy, they 
immediately overran the coast with smug- 
glers; and so, if they oppressed any class 
of the community with a system of taxation 
which all felt to be unjust, they necessarily 
compelled the sufferers to evade and violate 
the law. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in support of his argument, had referred to 
the case of a number of persons who, in 
making a return of their incomes to the 
Income Tax Commissioners, had placed 
them down at the aggregate sum of 9,0000. 
a year, while at the same time they claim- 
ed compensation, on account of street im- 
provements, upon an aggregate income of 
48,000/. a year, receiving 26,000/. by the 
verdict of a jury. He was sure there must 
be some mistake on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for no jury in trying cases 
of compensation for street improvements 
estimated the annual income of the party 
complaining; and the alleged facts stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman could not ap- 
pear as the result of any such proceeding. 
This was a matter upon which he possessed 
some experience, having the honour to be 
standing counsel for the City of London, 
where such claims had been made in great 
numbers, and he might venture, therefore, 
to inform the Committee that when a claim 
of this kind was made, it was a claim for 
compensation for the whole amount of the 
injury or damage sustained by the com- 
plainant, and that it was utterly impossible 
to ascertain from the verdict of any jury 
what was the precise amount of income 
realised by the complainant in a single 
year. The amount of damage sustained 
by a party in consequence of his being re- 
moved from his premises might be equal to 
three, four, five, or even six years’ income, 
and there were a variety of other items of 
claim which a jury must necessarily take 
into consideration. Although, therefore, 
the parties referred to by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had returned their incomes 
at 9,000/. a year, at the same time making 
a claim for compensation of 48,0001., it did 
not follow that the 26,0007. awarded by the 
jury was intended as a fair estimate of their 
annual incomes, but rather as a discharge of 
a general claim for compensation, including 
numerous and different charges. It was 
not, therefore, on such grounds they were 
to take for granted that anything like the 
degree of fraud which had been represented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
really been practised; but, even if all that 
had been stated were true, he was wholly 
at a loss to see how it could justify the 
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Committee in renewing the income tax, 
with all its inequalities, for a further period 
of seven years. But the great argument 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
founded on the supposed impossibility of 
removing the inequalities which were ad- 
mitted to exist. They were told likewise 
by the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr. J. L. Ricardo), a Gentleman minutely 
acquainted with financial subjects, that hav- 
ing gone into the Select Committee under 
the impression that the inequalities in the 
tax were capable of correction, he left it 
with an entirely opposite opinion. Now, 
he (Sir F. Kelly) did not deny that the 
task might be a difficult one, but he sub- 
mitted it was one from which neither the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer nor 
the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent had 
any occasion to shrink. Although he believ- 
ed it was absolutely impossible to arrive at 
exact and perfect justice in the imposition 
of the tax, yet they might at least approxi- 
mate to justice, and so deprive the classes 
now labouring under oppression of the right 
any longer to complain. But it was said 
that if they looked to the nature of in- 
comes realised from trades and _profes- 
sions, they would find it quite impossible 
to reduce them to any scale, or to impose 
a graduated or differential tax. He would 
take the most difficult incomes of all— 
those arising from professions. It was 
perfectly true that in the case of two pro- 
fessional men—barristers, for example—of 
the same age, and making precisely the 
same amount of income, there might be 
such a difference as would make an equal 
assessment partial and unjust. The one 
might be of sound health, likely to live for 
thirty or forty years, while the other might 
be consumptive, with hardly three years’ 
lifein him. The one might be a single 
man, and able to live on 500. a year, or 
say the fourth part of his income; whereas 
the other might have a wife and ten chil- 
dren, and be obliged to spend 1,000. a 
year to enjoy the same degree of comfort. 
Here, no doubt, there were inequalities, 
but they were inequalities which defied 
legislation. What, then, was to be done ? 
Let them look for a moment at the system 
of life insurances. No two lives were 
exactly the same, yet insurance officers, 
by a scale of ages, coupled with other 
considerations, imposed a certain degree of 
premium by which something like a fair 
value of the insurance was obtained. So 
with respect to professional incomes. He 
did not say that at all times they could as- 
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comes; but whenever they were of the 
same amount they ought to be assessed 
upon a graduated scale for a period say of 
ten years. Undoubtedly there might be 
differences, for no two incomes were ex. 
actly of the same value; but if they made, 
in the first place, a sufficient and substan. 
tial difference between the assessable value 
of a permanent income from land or pro. 
perty in the funds, and that of a tempo. 
rary and precarious income from a trade 
or profession, and if they then valued the 
professional income upon a scale of ten 
years in the age of its possessor, they 
would arrive at this result—they would tax 
precarious incomes upon a lower seale, 
It had been suggested that incomes de. 
rived from trades and professions should be 
subjected to 25 per cent less than incomes 
derived from permanent sources. Now he 
was of opinion that it would not be fair to 
the trades and professions to tax their in. 
comes at a reduction of only one-fourth 
of the assessment; the difference ought to 
be one-third, or 33 per cent. There would 
be no injustice there, or, at all events, it 
would be much less than under the present 
system. But the other schedules were 
open to the same complaints, and he would 
now pass from Schedule D to Schedule B 
—the farmer’s schedule. He did not hesi- 
tate to say, with all respect to the wisdom 
of Parliament, that it would have been 
scarcely possible to have adopted a more 
uncertain or a more fallacious criterion 
than that of Schedule B. They took a 
farmer, who paid a rental of 400/. a year, 
and at once assuming that his profits 
amounted to the half of his rent, they 
taxed him upon an income of 200]. There 
were some farmers, particularly those who 
were fortunate enough to have capital, 
whose annual profits were equal to the en- 
tire amount of rent; while, on the other 
hand, there were a great many, and he 
was afraid their numbers had largely in- 
creased of late, who made no profits what- 
ever. Yet both classes were taxed to the 
same amount and in the same way, and 
the profits of the farmer were assumed to 
be invariably one half the amount of his 
rent. Schedule B ought, therefore, to be 
modified, and farmers ought to be taxed, 
not according to their assumed profits, 
which they never made, but according to 
their real profits, which it could be shown 
they had actually made. Schedules C and 
E also required reform, for it was shame- 
ful to tax the poor clerk or shopman im 
the same ratio as the owner of an in 





certain the exact value of professional in- 
Sir PF. Kelly 


pendent and permanent income. He felt 
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that in the arguments which he had urged 
for the reform of this tax, he spoke with 
the voice, and in aecordance with the sen- 
timents, of the great majority of the people 
of this country. Unless with these im- 
provements, these attempts to approximate 
to justice, he should oppose the Resolu- 
tions at every stage at which the forms of 
the House would permit him to oppose 
them. He knew that hon. Members on 
his side of the House did not possess the 
experience or the abilities of those whom 
they saw combined in such strange har- 
mony and concord on the benches oppo- 
site. They did not possess the faculty 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite possessed 
of influencing whole parties in that House 
to sacrifice or abandon principle to the 
stability of a Ministry. They did, how- 
ever, upon this question represent, and 
were identified with, the interests, and 
feelings, and judgments of vast numbers 
of some of the most industrious, of the 
most useful, and of the most meritorious 
classes of the whole community. It was 
in the name of those classes, and in their 
own, that he and those who surrounded 
him, told the Ministry of the day that they 
would ultimately be forced to yield to ne- 
eessity that which they now refused to 
justice, and that they would at last be 
compelled to own that these injurious and 
oppressive inequalities were a burden no 
longer to be borne—that the voice of the 
people had condemned them—and that the 
voice of justice demanded that they should 
cease. 

Mr. LOWE said, he presumed, consider- 
ing the quarter of the House from which 
the speech just delivered had come, that 
it was to be looked upon as made in sup- 
port of the *Amendment before the Com- 
mittee, though by what possible course of 
legal or ‘logical ingenuity the hon. and 
learned Member for East Suffolk could 
persuade himself that his speech could sup- 
port the Amendment, he (Mr. Lowe) was 
ata loss to discover. The purport of the 
Amendment was, that it was unjust and 
Impolitic to renew the income tax for 
seven years, and extend it to classes not 
now paying it, without redressing its ine- 
qualities. That was the thesis in support 
of which it was to be supposed that the 
hon. and learned Member had made his 
speech. But, if he had proved anything, 
he had proved exactly the contrary. What 
he should have established, was inequality 
between the different schedules—that per- 
ons in one schedule were better off than 
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those in another; but what he had estab- 
lished, if he had established anything, was 
something that sounded very like a sermon 
on the vanity of human wishes, and the 
fugitive nature of human pleasures. He 
had taken the schedules one by one, and, 
submitting them to his microscopic gaze, 
he had come to the conclusion in each 
case, that those comprised in the parti- 
cular schedule passing before him were of 
all men most miserable, and the best en- 
titled to a reduction of taxation. But, that 
being the scope of his argument, he (Mr. 
Lowe) could not see how the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had shown ‘‘ inqualities 
in the assessment,” or supported the 
Amendment? Was not this description of 
his address borne out? He began with 
Schedule A; and did any one ever hear a 
more pathetic jeremiad than he uttered 
with regard to the miserable state of the 
land, as treated by the income tax? He 
was convinced, only too well convinced, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that land 
really paid 9d. whenit ought only to pay 7d. ; 
nay, so warm did he get upon the subject, 
that in order to enhance the miseries of 
this class, and make out a case for the 
land, he actually condescended to say what 
he could hardly avoid seeing, upon reflection, 
to be inaccurate, namely, that the whole 
weight of the legacy duty about to be im- 
posed would fall upon land; whereas, a 
very large proportion, of course, would be 
paid by personal property. [Sir F. Ketty: 
I said a large and indefinite proportion of 
it.] He (Mr. Lowe) had not observed 
the expression; but, at all events, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman so deplored the 
state of the land, pressed by so many bur- 
dens, that he (Mr. Lowe) really thought 
at the time that he would wind up with 
showing that ail the schedules were better 
off than this, that there was nothing hard 
in taxing professional incomes, and that 
realised property—land—was to be the 
subject of the reduction he had to demand. 
But then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
went on to deal with the farmers, and he 
said nothing could be worse than their 
treatment; no schedule required more re- 
vision than Schedule B. His argument 
was that some farmers had made large 
profits; but that he feared others had 
made no profits at all. However, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should not 
have forgotten that the farmers who made 
no profits would not fall within the assess- 
ment. So Schedule B presented just as 
melancholy and wretched a case as Sche- 
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dule A. Well, who came next in this 
army of martyrs? Why, then came the 
fundholder; and one could not but feel 
thankful that his argument on that head 
emanated from an ex-, and not a present 
Solicitor General, for if the strange and 
startling doctrine which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman broached were to go forth 
with official authority we should see such a 
change in the money market as might well 
alarm us all. For what did he argue ? 
The literal and grammatical construction of 
the Loan Acts was, that the funds were 
not to be taxed at all; but we were in the 
habit of taxing them: then, said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, “ if you tax them 
at all, you may as well do the thing hand- 
somely.”’ So that, wretched as he made 
Schedule A, miserable as was the case of 
Schedule B, they were really better off, 
after all, than Schedule C, because, bowed 
down as they were, when you had taxed 
them, they still had something left; where- 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
demonstrated that either we were to give 
up taxing the funds at all—as if no part of 
the debt was contracted under cognisance 
of the practice—or else there was nothing 
to stop us. How he could go on, and, 
contrasting the fundholder with the pro- 
fessional man, say that the former was 
free from anxiety, it was difficult to under- 
stand, for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
took away the shield of the rule laid down 
by Mr. Pitt—whose authority went for 
nothing now with Tory statesmen, and left 
him without any protection at all, to suffer 
from any foray that might be convenient 
to any Chancellor of the Exchequer. As 
to Schedule D, everybody knew the argu- 
ment on that head; but, it was impossible 
to congratulate the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber on the selection he had made of the 
‘*miserable” case of Sir William Follett, 
who was one of the most successful law- 
yers that ever lived, and left behind him 
an ample fortune when he died; in fact, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman might, with as 
much propriety have invoked compassion 
on himself. He (Mr. Lowe) had now gone 
through the schedules after the hon. and 
learned Member. What he had proved was, 
that every person in every schedule was 
hardly treated, and, therefore, was entitled 
to a large reduction. Schedule A was a 
case of gross injustice; it should be put 
down at 5d. Schedule B was like it. As 
to Schedule C, he (Mr. Lowe) did not ex- 
actly know what was to be the rate; per- 
haps we were to come to that when we 
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could get no money elsewhere. But how 
was a case made out of “ redressing ing, 
qualities of assessment” if an equal amount 
was to be taken off every schedule? 
Now, having made these remarks upon the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s argument, 
he (Mr. Lowe) would take leave to offer t 
the Committee a very few observations of 
his own. A great deal had been said about 
the injustice of the income tax. Hanily 
any tax was just and equal, taken per se; 
but taxation was upon a system, and taxes 
apparently very unfair might be just when 
all were blended into a system, and har. 
monised. He confessed he did not think 
the income tax unjust, when considered in 
this way. What did the complaint amount 
to? That more was paid on one schedule 
than on another—that in Schedule D you 
had nothing but income, whereas in Sche. 
dule A you were dealing with property and 
income—that the percentage ought to be 
larger when you added property. Then 
the inequality could be redressed by putting 
a tax upon property. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to think that the prob- 
lem was to be solved by the application of 
some such principle as averaging lives in an 
insurance office; but that did not meet the 
ease at all. It might suit the insurance 
offices to take the average duration of life 
and leave themselves sufficient margin for 
profit; the offices did not feel the inequali- 
ties, though there were great inequalities, 
for one man died after paying one year’s 
premium, and another paid for sixty years, 
and the man who paid sixty years paid for 
the other. It went on a principle of com- 
pensation. But that was a voluntary com- 
pact which people entered into with their 
eyes open. The parties were willing to 
take the average, because they expected to 
derive advantage from it, and the insurance 
office was willing to issue policies because 
it made a profit by them. What had that 
to do with a case where the parties were 
not willing to take the average, but it was 
forced upon them by the Government? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had di- 
vided his remarks by the schedules. What 
reason had he to think that the schedules 
offered a proper division for the graduation 
of taxation? What was the object of the 
schedules? They were not prepared with 
reference to any difference in the tax, but 
with reference to the difference in the man- 
ner of its assessment. It might happen 
that this division, made for one purpose, 
might serve another—that a division made 
for the purpose of fixing the manner of the 
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assessment might also furnish the best eri- 
terion for regulating a scale of taxation; 
but it was extremely improbable, and the 
onus of proof lay upon those who asserted 
jt, It was far more likely that a thing 
made for one purpose should not be exactly 
ft for another. It did not appear to him 
(Mr. Lowe) that Gentlemen who talked 
about graduating the tax, and reducing 
Schedule D to 5d., did justice to the argu- 
ment that an income tax—-not a property 
tax, a tax upon income as income—was an 
immense national resource, an engine to be 
wed in time of necessity. He was not 
going to give an opinion as to a property 
tax, for what they were discussing, as it 
had been propounded by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and as it seemed to have been adopt- 
ed by the Committee, was an income tax, 
and not a property tax. It was said that 
the proper course would be to take steps to 
make the income tax a just tax, and then 
to preserve it until it was wanted. Now, 
there was this fallacy about this proposition, 
that it was impossible to make the tax a 
just tax in that sense in which the word 
“just”? was used by Mr. Mill, namely, de- 
manding equal sacrifices from all taxpay- 
ers. Graduate it as you might, you could 
never arrive at that result, and, therefore, 
toseek it was merely to indulge in an hal- 
lucination and to waste time. Some of 
the more striking inequalities, indeed, you 
might remove; but as to a system of gra- 
duation which should produce what was 
understood to be a just tax, he did not 
think it could be framed. The attempt 
wotld only result in an entire revolution of 
all the schedules, present and possible. In 
Schedule A, for example, you had, among 
other payers, tenants of life estates—of 
leases for life. Admit the principle of a 
graduated scale, proportioned to duration 
of ownership, and all these persons would 
forthwith demand to be placed in some 
other schedule, with rates adapted to the 
probable duration of their particular lives. 
In another Schedule, C, were the fund- 
holders. Admit the principle sought, and 
the holders of terminable annuities would 
very properly claim to be transferred to a 
different category from those who were in 
the enjoyment of permanent stock. On the 
same principle, those who occupied the 
bench on which he had the honour to sit— 
holding office by a precarious tenure— 
whose official incomes might depend upon 
an indiserect word uttered in debate, or 
Upon the casualty of some half-dozen Gen- 
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tlemen being shut out on a division—these 
income-tax payers might demand to be 
rated under a different schedule from those 
officials: who remained in office, and who 
received their salaries through all changes 
on that particular bench. In short, once 
admit the principle required, and you threw 
the apple of discord into all the schedules, 
and raised a conflict resulting in endless 
confusion. There must be subdivisions of 
classes, subdivisions of professions, subdivi- 
sions of all sorts of circumstances, and all 
sorts of contingencies, until the schedules 
would be extended from Schedules A, B, C, 
D, E, to the whole alphabet. Nor would 
the matter stop there; subdivisions of ages 
would be insisted upon; for the man of 
twenty-one, just entering upon a life estate, 
and the man of seventy, would raise the ery 
of inequality, and another subdivision must 
perforce be devised. So it would go on, 
until you were at length driven to the case 
of every single individual payer, to dis- 
tinections of age, health—of every feature 
that characterised human life; and, when 
you had attained this conclusion, where 
would your income tax be? What would 
have become of all your modifications and 
graduations that were to place the tax in a 
fitting state to be preserved for future use ? 
Why, the whole thing would be split up 
into shreds—be frittered away to nothing. 
It appeared to him that the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman’s recipe for preserving the 
income tax was equivalent to a recipe for 
preserving a man’s estate by putting it in- 
to the hands of the lawyers, the probable 
result of which would be its entire absorp- 
tion. The precepts of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were extremely edifying. but 
what had been his practice? The moral 
dilemma which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had so pathetically put before them, 
between virtue and vice, in relation to the 
income tax, had been submitted on a for- 
mer oceasion to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, in relation also to the income tax, 
which then, with Schedule C in it, had been 
honoured with the vote of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that night, that to take 
7d. in the pound from the fundholder would 
amount to confiscation ; yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not scrupled a few 
months since to vote that the tax should be 
extended to the fundholder in Ireland when 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) proposed his Budget 
last year. The point was simply this: if 
we did not levy this tax upon Ireland, the 
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service of the year must go on just the 
same, and to meet those services, if Ire- 
land did not pay her proportion, somebody 
else must, and that somebody, let it be 
clearly borne in mind, was the people of 
England. Now, he wanted to know on 
what tangible argument it could be made 
out that the people of Ireland had a claim 
to render the people of Great Britain tribu- 
tary to them for 460,000/. per annum, for 
that was the effect of the proposition—that 
the people of Ireland were to be forgiven 
the consolidated annuities, and to pay no 
tax in their place? He should be very 
ready to forego taxation altogether if it 
were practicable; but he did not see why 
one man should be forgiven a tax if an- 
other man had to make it good. The great 
reason for the income tax was, that it en- 
abled them to carry out the principle of free 
trade. Now, the grand principle of free 
trade—far more valuable than free trade 
itself—was, that no one class in the coun- 
try should be made tributary to another 
class. He desired to know how, on that 
principle, Ireland was to be exempted from 
a tax, and Great Britain be made to pay it 
for her? There were two classes of per- 
sons in Ireland: one class which were sub- 
ject to the payment of the consolidated an- 
nuities, and one class which was free from 
it; but neither seemed willing to admit the 
income tax. Those who did not pay the 
annuities said that the income tax was a 
new burden upon them, and that it was not 
fair they should have a new burden. Now, 
he contended, on the contrary, that it was 
only fair to the United Kingdom that the 
portion of Ireland which had been prosper- 
ous, which had not suffered from the ca- 
lamities which had led to the consolidated 
annuities, and which had not paid these 
annuities, should pay their share of the tax, 
which, for great Imperial purposes, the 
Imperial Parliament decided it to be ex- 
pedient to levy from the country at large. 
He should say, indeed, that these particu- 
lar portions of Ireland ought to be very 
grateful that they were not called upon for 
arrears. The taxes of this country were 
either imposed on England and Ireland 
together, or raised exclusively from Great 
Britain, or, as in this case of the consoli- 
dated annuities—quite an exceptional case 
—raised wholly in Ireland. Now, the pro- 
position of Gentlemen from Ireland was to 
remove these anomalies by rejecting the 
consolidated annuities, and paying no tax 
in their place. One of these Gentlemen, 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. F. 
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French), on the same principle, protested 
against taking off the duty on soap, be. 
cause that tax had never been paid by Ire. 
land. Adopt these views of things, and 
you must give up all notions of financial 
reform. Many of the Gentlemen who op. 
posed the extension of the income tax to 
Ireland, talked a great deal about tenant. 
right, by which he understood that, the 
landlords being too well off, and the tenants 
too ill off, something should be done to 
modify this contrast. Now, he begged to 
ask these Gentlemen, with what show of 
consistency they could resist a proposition 
which went to take the burden off the poor 
cottier, and to put it on persons having an 
income of at least 1007. a year? Another 
singular argument had been put forward; 
the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. Cairns) 
said, ‘‘ Oh, don’t take any credit to your. 
selves for letting us off these annuities; we 
never meant to pay them.”’ [‘‘ No, no!” 
Yes, certainly. That was the proposition, 
not only of the hon. Member for Belfast, 
but of several other Gentlemen opposite. 
In other words, Members representing Irish 
constituencies came to that House and said 
to the Imperial Parliament, ‘‘ You over- 
estimate the credit due to us; you think 
we are going to pay our debts; you are 
quite mistaken, we are going to do nothing 
of the sort; you may as well write off that 
debt at once, for you wont get it from us. 
You may impose an income tax upon us, 
but don’t talk of it as a substitute for the 
annuities, for these we’ve determined not 
to pay.” The right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) had earnestly 
appealed to the Committee not to intro- 
duce the income tax into Ireland, lest it 
should demoralise her people, and teach 
them bad habits, and the not paying their 
debts. The speech of the hon. Member 
for Belfast would relieve the right hon. 
Baronet from any further anxiety on that 
head. The hon. Member for Belfast said, 
that the income tax in Ireland would be 
only a rate in aid to lighten the poor dis- 
tricts. He (Mr. Lowe) deemed it an Im- 
perial tax for Imperial purposes; but, sup- 
pose it a rate in aid, had the hon. Gentle- 
man any right to complain of it on that 
score? Surely the hon. Member did not 
mean to say that a tax which lightened the 
poor was a tax to be resisted? The real 
question which lay at the bottom of the 
whole case was, were the terms constituting 
this United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland a sham, a futility, or were they the 
truth? Let the Committee bear in mind 
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that they were not here making a conven- 
tion or treaty with a foreign country, or 
adjusting pecuniary rights with a people 
distinct from ourselves. It was wholly ob- 
‘ectionable to keep up this system of debtor 
and creditor account with Ireland. He con- 
sidered that they had no more right to look 
at Ireland as a separate part of the King- 
dom than they had a right so to regard 
Devonshire or Durham in taxation or in any 
other matter. It was his wish, before he 
gat down, to express his feeling that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was entitled to great credit in 
this, among other respects—that his finan- 
cial scheme was framed in no mean or ser- 
vile spirit with a view to popularity. It 
would have been easy for the right hon. 
Gentleman to adopt the rough justice of 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, and introduce a principle which would 
have pounded the income tax, and rendered 
it useless for future purposes. It would 
have been easy for him to propose the 
renewal of the tax for three years, as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) did, 
not with the slightest idea of getting rid of 
it at the end of that period, but merely to 
make an unpalatable impost appear more 
tolerable ; it would have been easy for him 
to get rid of three-fourths of the speeches 
they had heard in this discussion, by limit- 
ing the income tax in Ireland to the funds 
and to official salaries. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had not thought fit to adopt any 
of these courses ; setting aside all thought 
of mere trumpery popularity, he had shown 
the Committee how, by the application of 
the joint energies of the kingdom, the 
means might be supplied in seven years 
for putting an end to the income tax; he 
had not, of course, pledged himself that it 
should be then extinguished—to have so 
pledged himself would be to insult the com- 
mon sense of his hearers, who knew that 
one Parliament cannot bind another, and 
that when 1860 came, the question must 
be taken on its own merits; but he had 
clearly shown how the tax might then be 
taken off, and he had, greatly to his bon- 
our, urged the adoption of the principle, 
now so much opposed, in order that here- 
after, should occasion call for a return to 
the income tax, its enactment should not 

encumbered, as now, with the painful 
question between England and Ireland. It 
appeared to him very necessary that this 
question should be settled definitely before 
the income tax was now reimposed. It 
was this disregard for mere temporary 
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popularity that, in his (Mr. Lowe’s) opin- 
ion, entitled the right hon. Gentleman to 
the consideration of the Committee, and 
which, he believed, would do him more cre- 
dit in the eyes. of posterity than even the 
masterly ability with which he had stated 
his plans to that House. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he was anxious to 
justify the vote which he should give on 
the present occasion. The question before 
the House was, whether the income tax 
should be reimposed. He admitted it was 
impossible to look at that question with- 
out taking it in connexion with the general 
financial scheme of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Before they voted against 
the proposal of the income tax, they must 
look into the other portions of that scheme 
and see if there were anything in them to 
reconcile them to the reimposition of the 
income tax. He (Mr. Butt) would endea- 
vour to meet the question fairly in refer- 
ence to both these points of view. He 
(Mr. Butt) must say that nothing but the 
strongest necessity would reconcile him to 
the reimposition of the income tax. Let 
him remind the Committee of the question 
before them. That question was, whether 
they would now adopt as a portion of their 
financial policy an income tax—an income 
tax not as it might be altered to obviate 
or mitigate its inequalities—the question 
was, would they adopt it without any at- 
tempt to correct its admitted injustice— 
an income tax with all its evils—an income 
tax imposed upon a class hitherto exempt- 
ed—and an income tax extending to all 
parts of the United Kingdom. This was 
the proposition before them; and, further, he 
would show the Committee that the ques- 
tion was, would they adopt such an income 
tax so extended to a new class and a new 
country—an income tax so unaltered—as a 
permanent instrument of finance? Unless 
by voting for the Resolution of the hon. 
Baronet, he saw no prospect either of miti- 
gating its injustice, limiting its applica- 
tion, or making any provision for its ter- 
mination. He (Mr. Butt) did not intend 
to argue with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down the question whether, if 
you reimposed this tax, it ought to be ex- 
tended to Ireland. But he must say that 
the hon. Gentleman had done very little to 
settle that question when he told them 
that Ireland ought to bear her fair share 
of the burdens of the United Kingdom. 
Every one admitted that; but the question 
was, what was her fair share of these bur- 
dens? The hon. Member for Kidder- 
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minster, one would suppose, had never 
read of an historical event called the Union 
—had never heard that Ireland and Eng- 
land had once been separate countries— 
with their separate exchequers and their 
separate debts—that they were united upon 
certain terms as to their relative contribu- 
tions to the common expenditure—and that 
Ireland’s quota of representation in the 
Imperial Parliament had been fixed upon 
the supposition that she must bear a cer- 
tain proportion of Imperial taxation. These 
were considerations of some little moment 
in determining whether Ireland had any 
just claim to be exempt from taxation to 
which this country is subject; and of the 
existence of such questions the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster seemed wholly un- 
conscious. He (Mr, Butt) was not about 
to discuss these questions. Nay, he said 
at once that if they were to adopt an in- 
come tax as a permanent instrument of 
taxation in England, he was not prepared 
to resist its enactment in Ireland. He 
(Mr. Butt) was resisting, not the imposi- 
tion of an income tax upon Ireland, but its 
imposition upon the United Kingdom at 
large. But the proposition involved its 
imposition upon Ireland, just as it involved 
its extension to a new class in this coun- 
try, those whose incomes were between 
10017. and 1501. a year—a class, let him 
say—as numerous as those who were to be 
included by its extension to Ireland. He 
was perfectly justified in dealing with the 
proposal as a whole; and if he could show 
inconvenience and injustice to result from 
the application of the tax to incomes in 
Ireland, in using this as an argument 
against the entire proposal. Before he 
sat down he would advert to the results of 
imposing the tax upon Ireland in this view 
of the argument. All he would now say 
was, to ask every Member of the Commit- 
tee to remember that, in determining the 
question of an income tax, they must de- 
cide on it as the proposal of an income 
tax extending over the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and bringing with it all the in- 
conveniences that in any part of the United 
Kingdom would flow from the imposition 
of such a tax. He certainly felt himself in 
an extraordinary position in resisting the 
proposal. It was admitted on all hands 
that it was an unjust and unequal tax, and 
yet they were asked to re-enact it for seven 
years longer, making in all eighteen years 
since it was first imposed, and that during 
a period of profound peace, and without 
any attempt to remove its glaring inequali- 
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ties. They were told by the greatest gy. 
thorities that it was a tax that ought only 
to be resorted to in times of the greatest 
emergency; and yet at a period when they 
were assured that the country was in 3 
state of unexampled prosperity, and dy. 
ring a period of profound peace, they werg 
asked to sanction its re-enactment, They 
were told that its re-enactment was tem. 
porary, that provision was made’ for its 
early renunciation, and yet they were asked 
to extend this expiring tax, in the last year 
of its existence, to a new class, and to q 
new country. He could understand that 
course if the tax was to be one of the 
permanent burdens of the country; but he 
could not understand it when the measure 
was said to be only of a temporary charac. 
ter. He (Mr. Butt) had said that the 
question was one of a perpetual income tax: 
if it were not meant to be permanent, 
what was the meaning of its extension? 
Why bring new classes within a tax which 
was gradually to expire? The two things 
were utterly inconsistent. He had heard, 
he confessed with surprise, the statement 
of the President of the Board of Control, 
that in this financial scheme certain pro- 
vision was made for the remission of the 
income tax at the end of seven years. 
The possibility of its repeal in the scheme 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer rested 
entirely upon calculations which might or 
might not be realised, but which it was 
going a little too far to designate as a 
certain provision. The calculation was— 
and he (Mr. Butt) earnestly asked the 
attention of the Committee to this—the 
calculation of the right hon. Gentleman 
was, that all the remissions of indirect tax- 
ation which he now proposed, would, within 
seven years, be made up to the revenue by 
the increased consumption of the articles 
on which the duties were reduced. - On 
this alone he rested his hope of dispensing 
with this tax. It was of importance that 
this should be clearly understood. Unless 
this calculation were realised, the coun- 
try at the end of seven years would not 
be in a position to dispense with the in- 
come tax. If that anticipation were er- 
roneous, all the hopes so confidently held 
out of the gradual extinction of the in- 
come tax were mere delusion. He must 
ask the attention of the Committee to this 
calculation. He entirely agreed with the no- 
ble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Vis- 
count Jocelyn), that this question concerned 
the honour of Parliament and the honour 
of British statesmen. They had been from 
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time to time going on renewing the income 
tax under the promise that it would be re- 
pealed. They had renewed it for periods 
of three years, and three years again, and 
each time promises were held out that the 

riod for which it was asked, like the 
appearance of an actor, was positively its 
last appearance upon the stage of British 
finance. Did it not concern the honour of 
the nation, the honour of the British Par- 
jiament, that they should not be recurring 
to this everlasting cycle of obtaining the 
renewal of this tax under false pretences ? 
They ought clearly to see their way to 
fulfil the promises they were holding out; 
and if they did not, he thought it would be 
much better for their honour and for the 
interests of the country that they should 
at once say that they would enact it asa 
permanent tax. In every discussion upon 
the injustice of the measure, they were met 
by its temporary character. If you pointed 
out the injustice of taxing alike the man of 
precarious income and the owner of landed 
estate, the answer was, that the tax was 
only imposed for a time. How was the 
case of Ireland met in this debate? When 
it was urged that you were imposing addi- 
tional taxation upon that country, because 
the annual amount imposed exceeded the 
annual amount remitted, the answer was, 
that if you impose 460,0001. it is only for 
seven years—you remit the consolidated 
annuities, which are a burden for forty 
years. They were deciding questions as to 
the equity of taxation upon the faith that 
provision was made to enable Parliament 
to dispense with the income tax at the end 
of seven years. Upon this faith they were 
imposing the tax—upon this faith they 
were framing its provisions—upon this faith 
they were adjusting the distribution of their 
remissions and their imposts between coun- 
tries and classes. Common honesty de- 
manded that before they thus acted on these 
expectations, they should be satisfied that 
they rested on some reasonable data. Had 
they then any fair assurance that they were 
making such provision now for the public 
service that at the end of seven years the 
revenue raised from the income tax would 
not be needed? He (Mr. Butt) admitted 
that it was with great diffidence he dissent- 
ed upon such a question from the right hon. 
Gentleman. Still he believed, as a Member 
of that House, if, after exercising the best 
of his judgment, he saw his way to a clear 
conviction in his own mind, he had no 
choice but to act upon that conviction: if 
he thought he could place the reasons of 
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his own conclusions clearly before others, 
he felt persuaded that the House would 
judge of those reasons by their intrinsic 
weight, and not by the authority of the in- 
dividual from whom they came. He (Mr. 
Butt) was bound to say, that on the caleu- 
lations of the right hon, Gentleman, he 
could not see the slightest chance of their 
getting rid of the income tax at the end 
of seven years. Let them see what those 
calculations were. The Chancellor of the 
Exehequer proposed to remit 5,400,000J. 
of indirect taxation, and expected that 
sum to be made up within seven years 
by the increased consumption, so that 
the revenue yielded would be the same 
as it was now. What, then, were the 
taxes which they proposed to remit upon 
articles in which the reduction of duty 
was to be followed by so enormous an in- 
crease of consumption? Let them see the 
first loss of revenue which was to be made 
up. Of the taxes remitted there was more 
than 1,000,000/. for the soap duties. Now 
the soap duties were entirely abolished, 
and therefore they would bring nothing 
more to the revenue, no matter how much 
the consumption of soap might be in- 
ereased. There were many other taxes 
of smaller amount producing very consider- 
able revenue which were totally repealed, 
but he would not trouble the Committee by 
going through the list. Of course where 
the duties were wholly repealed, the prin- 
ciple of increased consumption had no ap- 
plication. But even when they were par- 
tially remitted, there were many instances 
in which no increase of consumption could 
follow the decrease of duty, and in which, 
therefore, they must caleulate the full 
amount of the reduction as a loss. Take the 
item of attornies as an example. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to remit 50,0001. 
a year in the reduction of their annual 
licences. Would he seriously tell us that 
this was to be made up by the increased 
consumption of that valuable commodity ? 
He might go through, in the same way, 
many other articles upon which the duty 
was reduced, without the possibility of 
a corresponding increase of consumption. 
And if they exeluded the two great articles 
of soap and tea, and calculated the remain- 
ing articles on which the duty was either 
abolished or reduced, he did not think the 
most sanguine expectations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would go beyond 
this—that upon all the other articles and 
items of taxation with which he dealt, there 
should be no loss to the revenue by the re- 
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missions he proposed. That was, calcu- 
lating those upon which the duty was 
wholly repealed, and those upon which the 
duty was reduced without the possibility of 
compensation from increased consumption 
that an increase of consumption on the 
residue would make up the loss of reve- 
nue upon all, Then, against the total 
remission upon soap and the partial re- 
duction upon tea, they must look to the 
tea duties and the tea duties alone. Tle 
would ask the Committee was there any 
prospect that the reduction of the tea 
duties, as proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would produce such an in- 
creased consumption as would justify them 
in anticipating that not only would they 
be able to make up for the reduction of 
the duty on tea itself, but also make up 
for the 1,000,000. and upwards that would 
be lost by the repeal of the soap duties ? 
He thought he was dealing favourably with 
the Budget in supposing that all the other 
reductions and remissions of taxation would 
balance themselves, and that they need 
only look to the revenue from tea to 
replace itself and make good the loss of 
the duty on soap. Then the question of 
the tea duties stood thus. In the course 
of the next three years the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to remit no less than 
3,000,000/., by the gradual reduction of 
the duty on tea from 2s. 2d. to 1s. The 
consumption of tea in the year 1852 
amounted to about 50,000,000 lb.; there- 
fore, to make that duty replace itself the 
consumption of tea in the United King- 
dom must be increased from 50,000,000Ib. 
to upwards of 110,000,000 lb. But, even 
with that enormous increase they would 
still have upwards of 1,000,0000. sterling 
lost by the abolition of the soap duties, 
to make good; and, therefore, they must 
have a reasonable assurance that upwards 
of 130,000,000 Ib. of tea must be con- 
sumed, giving about 5 lb. to each man, 
woman, and child in the United Kingdom. 
And if they did not see their way clear 
to this enormous increase of consumption 
within seven years, then it was one of the 
wildest expectations that even a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had ever entertained— 
that the increase of revenue derived from 
a diminished duty would enable them to 
dispense with the income tax. He would 
not presume to set limits to the tea-drink- 
ing capacity of the British public; but still 
the question remained, even if the con- 
sumption increased to the quantity re- 
quired, whether many other excisable and 
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customable articles would not be dis. 
placed? The public must drink nearly 
three times as much tea this day seven 
years as they did now; and they must 
at the same time drink as much coffee, 
as much beer, as much wine, as much 
spirits, and use the same quantity of every 
other article that paid a duty to the State, 
This was the ‘‘ certain provision” of the 
right hon. Baroaet the Member for Ha- 
lifax. He now confidently asked the 
Committee could any man tell him seri. 
ously that they could calculate on the 
repeal of the income tax in 1860? There 
was another argument that he thought 
might fairly be urged—namely, if they 
were about, as was said, to repeal the 
income tax, why should they now propose 
to extend its operation? The current of 
the Budget, as first formed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, was evidently to maintain 
it permanently, When the right hon. 
Gentleman wrote to a Birmingham clerk 
to answer him that he was in a better po- 
sition at present than before the imposition 
of the income tax, he did not tell him posi- 
tively that the income tax would be re- 
pealed in 1860, but only that it would be 
repealed, unless the wisdom of Parliament 
in the meantime should say that it ought 
to be continued. He (Mr. Butt) thought 
he had now established his proposition that 
if they voted for the increase of the income 
tax upon this occasion, they voted for it as 
a permanent instrument of taxation; and 
that the scheme of finance propounded in 
the Budget would leave them in 1860 in 
just the same relation to that tax that they 
occupied now. Of course Parliament might 
then repeal the income tax by substituting 
some other means of raising revenue; and 
so they might now. But he repeated, in 
the arrangements they were now asked to 
adopt, there was no provision for its extine- 
tion. The question between him and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lay in a nar- 
row compass. It was in fact reduced to 
this: The right hon. Gentleman professed 
to ask for the income tax merely as a tem- 
porary substitute of the 5,400,0001. of tax- 
ation he was remitting, until by increased 
consumption on the articles on which the 
duties were remitted, the revenue would re- 
place itself. This was virtually the office 
assigned to the income tax in the plans of 
the Finance Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman calculated that the necessity 
for this would come in seven years. He 
(Mr. Butt) could not see any rational foun- 
dation for the hope that the remissions of 
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duty now contemplated could be replaced 
inseven years. If they were not, there was 
yo provision in this plan for the extinction 
of the income tax at the termination of that 

riod. But it was proposed not only to 

rpetuate the income tax—to perpetuate 
it with all those inequalities which were 
only to be endured on the supposition that 
it was a temporary and occasional tax— 
but it was proposed to bring under its 
operation a new class. The policy of Mr. 
Pitt, when he proposed the income tax 
originally, had been to reserve it as a war 
tax. He did so upon the very ground that 
if you made it a portion of your permanent 
finance the country would not endure those 
inequalities, which yet were indispensable 
to its efficacy as an instrument of revenue. 
This had been the argument and the policy 
of Pitt; the very same had been the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, in 1842. Nay, the very same argu- 
ment had been virtually used by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer now. The House 
would remember his remarkable appeal to 
them not to destroy the efficiency of this 
great engine of taxation for times of neces- 
sity, by attempting to correct its anomalies 
and its inequalities. This was the argu- 
mentof Pitt reversed. Mr. Pittsaid, ‘‘ Do 


not apply it in time of peace, because if 
you do, you will be forced from the feel- 
ing of the country, by altering it, to im- 


pair its efficiency in time of war.”’ The 
right hon. Gentleman asked them to im- 
pose it in time of peace, and in spite of 
the feeling of the country not to alter its 
provisions. He appealed to them not to 
destroy its efficiency. He (Mr. Butt) warned 
them that the true way to destroy its effici- 
ency was to make it unpopular, by imposing 
it with all its inequalities in time of peace. 
The true effect of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument was this—that it was a 
tax utterly unsuited to times of peace, and 
only to be used when the public exigencies 
would make every man overlook inequali- 
ties and anomalies, and more than this, 
when those exigencies justified us in re- 
sorting to the most efficient instruments 


of taxation, without stopping very nicely | 


to weigh the equity of the distribution. 
Let the Committee try by this test, of 
the effect on popular feeling, the pro- 
posed extensions to new classes. They 
were asked now to impose it upon persons 
whose incomes ranged from 1001. to 1501. 
a year. This was extending it to a new 
community as completely as when they im- 
posed it upon Ireland. It was imposing it 
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upon the class in whose case all its evils 
would be most aggravated. If it was an 
oppressive tax, upon no class would it fall 
heavier than on this. If the tax was in- 
quisitorial in its character, this was just the 
class that would cruelly feel the exposure of 
their position on the verge of competence. 
If it was objectionable on the ground of 
the temptation it held out to dishonesty, 
this was the class upon whom that temp- 
tation would most strongly press. The 
right hon. Gentleman calculated the pro- 
ceeds of this extension at 250,000/. a year. 
To raise this sum, 100,000 persons must 
pay the tax on incomes under 150J. a year. 
They would teach 100,000 families to hate 
and curse the taxation which ought to be 
reserved for the time of national necessity 
unimpaired. To make this tax unpopular, 
was in itself a great evil. He hoped 
he would be excused for referring to ob- 
servations that had been made in that 
House upon a former occasion. He pre- 
sumed, indeed, that the most popular Mo- 
tion that could be made in that House 
would be that Hansard should be burned 
by the hands of the common hangman. It 
was, however, in no spirit of reproach or 
unfriendliness that he quoted the remarks 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) upon this subject on a former occa- 
sion. He was about to quote the obser- 
vations of the noble Lord against himself. 
The noble Lord had on that occasion 
evinced prescient wisdom; and in 1842, 
when the proposition was made to impose 
the income tax, he had said, “‘ Once put it 
on, and you will never get rid of it again.” 
On the 8th of April, 1842, the noble Lord 
said— 

“ Lay your tax upon—say windows or carriages, 
and you can take it off again. But once impose 
an income tax which is to produce you, as I ima- 
gine, 4,000,000/. a year—for I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has under-estimated the produce 
of his tax—you might be quite sure there will be 
no hurry, on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to take it off again. It is certain to 
be continued for three years—it appears highly 
probable that it may be continued for five years— 
nay, it seems not impossible that it may be con- 
| tinued for five or ten years afterwards, There- 
fore, what I should urge upon the House, in the 
first place, is, that this tax has hitherto been im- 
posed only in a time of extreme necessity of the 
State, and during perilous wars, and has been 
taken off immediately upon the restoration of 





peace—that Parliament, when such a measure has 
been proposed, has not thought fit to accede to it 

in time of peace. I would also urge that this tax 
| is accompanied with inequality of pressure, and 
| inquisition into private affairs, making it, as 
| Lord Althorp said, odious.”—[3 Hansard, 1xii. 
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The arguments he had urged against the 
continuance of the tax were, he acknow- 
ledged, some of them borrowed from a 
source from which no man need be 
ashamed ‘to borrow—the speeches made 
by the noble Lord in 1842, when the 
proposition of an income tax was first 
submitted to that House. He feared that 
those arguments were divested of much 
of their force in his hands. But he 
must quote one other declaration of the 
noble Lord on the same occasion, in which 
he solemnly called upon the House of Com- 
mons to divide again and again upon every 
stage of the measure, To the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill, the noble 
Lord moved as an Amendment the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“That the income tax, having been first im- 
posed in a period of extreme emergency, and dur- 
ing a most perilous war, was repealed on the re- 
establishment of peace, and having been again im- 
posed on the renewal of war, was again repealed 
in 1816, on the termination of hostilities. That, 
considering the various means of supplying the 
present deficiency, without enhancing the price of 
the necessaries of life, or embarrassing trade, it is 
the opinion of this House that the renewal of a 
tax inquisitorial in its character, unequal in its 
pressure, and which has hitherto been considered 
as the financial reserve of the nation in time of 
war, is not called for by public necessity, and is 
therefore not advisable.”—[3 Hansard, lxii. 103.] 
He would now ask the Committee, was the 
renewal of the income tax called for by 
any urgent necessity? It appeared to 
him that the arguments of the noble Lord 
were perfectly unanswerable. He asked 
the Committee to apply these warnings to 
the proposed extension of the income tax 
to this new class. They were about to 
bring it down to the struggling clerk, 
to the poor shopkeeper in country towns, 
to the better paid class of artisans. Did 
they think they could take in this large 
class of persons, who would most feel every 
one of the evils of the impost, and not 
make the tax unpopular? If war de- 
manded national sacrifices, where were 
they to find the means of new taxation? 
Double their income tax, it might be said! 
If they had in peace taught their popula- 
tion to hate it, would this be endured ? 
Was it wise, then, to incur the risk of its 
extension to a class who would spread the 
feelings of discontent among the populace? 
If they imposed this tax upon the poor 
struggling clerk with an income of 1001. 
per annum, the 2/. 1s. 8d. which he would 
have to pay would just make the difference 
of his being able to send his child to school 
or not. They were about to apply it with 
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all its inequalities and injustice to a hun 
dred thousand families who were b 

means able to pay it, and who had been 
hitherto exempt; they were bringing ig 
down, if not to the lower, at least into 
very close contact with the lower classes 
of the country. They were bringing it 
down to those struggling classes—and for 
what? For the sake of a sum of 250,000), 
This was the extreme amount the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer calculated as the 
result of the extension. Well, let them 
look to some other items of the Budget, 
They were taking off a sum of 97,0004, 
per annum from the classes who could 
afford to keep more than one earriage— 
they were taking off 87,0000. per annum 
from the classes who were able to keep more 
servants than one—and they were taking of 
50,0007. from the attornies. These three 
items of remission very nearly equalled the 
sum which they were about to extort from 
the struggling classes. Here there was 
no possibility of mistake. If they gave 
up these reductions, they did not want the 
sum they proposed to raise by lowering the 
area of the income tax. To make these 
reductions, they taxed the poor and strug- 
gling: they took taxation off the men who 
kept carriages, and men servants, and off 
attornies, and they placed it on the artisan 
and the struggling clerk—and this was their 
popular Budget! He now approached the 
question of lreland. He repeated that if 
this was to be a permanent system of tax- 
ation, he should find the greatest difficulty 
in resisting its extension to Ireland. He 
would be glad to have an opportunity of 
getting rid of the cant of those who, like 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden), wete con- 
stantly starting up in that House and 
saying of Irishmen, ‘* You object to pay- 
ing your just burdens.’”’ If they were 
to have the income tax as an Imperial tax, 
then he would ask the Committee to go 
fairly into the whole question of the finan- 
cial relations of Ireland. He would ask 
them to consider what was its local taxa- 
tion, and what share of the national debt 
Ireland in justice would be said to owe. 
Let them appoint a Committee to inquire 
into that subject, and he ventured to say 
that no man would come out of that Com- 
mittee without the impression that Ire- 
land was over-taxed. Still he (Mr. Batt) 
was ready, for one, to say that he had 
no objection to see men in his own station 
of life taxed, but then let him have some 
remission for the poorer classes. He did 
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not sue for Ireland in formd pauperis; but 
if men in Ireland, with incomes of 1001. or 
1501. were to be subjected to income tax, 
he, for one, believed that they would not 
object to the burden, if they saw that it 
was to be made the means of affording re- 
lief to the poorer portion of their fellow- 
countrymen, or lightening the springs of 
the only industry left to them —their 
agriculture ; but if it was to be imposed 
as an instrument of extorting from Ireland 
the means of relieving the taxpayers of 
England, he was ready to take all the 
odium and unpopularity, if any existed, of 
opposing the extension of the tax under 
such circumstances to Ireland. The ar- 
gument was a plausible one, that the man 
with 1007. a year in Ireland was in the 
same position with the man who had the 
same income in England, and therefore an 
equally fit subject for taxation. But this 
was not true. The man of 4001. a year 
fallen from 6007. was not in the same 
position with a man who never had more 
than 4007. Almost every man in Ire- 
land had his income reduced. The man 
with a falling income was not a fit subject 
for taxation. The plain truth should be told 
—that there was no man in Ireland, the 
professional man, the owner of an estate, 
except the mortgagee or the fundholder, 
who was not at this moment in the receipt 
of areduced income as compared with his 
position ten years ago; and he asked, was 
it fair to choose this as the period at which 
they would extend this tax to such a class 
of struggling families, and compel them to 
expose their wounds, and diselose their im- 
poverished condition ? When a real ne- 
eessity arose, he, for one, would cheerfully 
vote for Ireland contributing to the very 
utmost of her power; but he objected to an 
engine of war finance being used to carry 
out a crotchet of political economy, and to 
maintain a doubtful system of mercantile 
policy. Men were, after passing through 
a severe ordeal, struggling to maintain 
their position, not yet despairing of their 
own fortunes or those of their country, 
not yet reconciled to abandon all hope of 
the return of good times; and at a time 
when they had a claim to be treated 
with indulgence, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came forward and proposed to 
apply the income tax. He could assure 
the Committee that the people of Ireland 
would feel it now much more than they 
would have done ten years ago, or than they 
probably would ten years hence. These 
Were just the cireumstances under which the 
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inquisitorial character of the tax would be 
most cruelly felt. There were many pro- 
prietors of estates in the west of Ireland who 
had been reduced to the greatest straits, 
and compelled to struggle against the se- 
verest privations, in order to avoid having 
their property brought into the Encumbered 
Estates Court, which had been charitably 
established for the Irish landed proprietors. 
There was one other topic to which he 
must advert. It had been estimated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
tax would produce in Ireland 460,0001. 
This was his calculation of the net pro- 
duce after paying that unknown amount, 
the expenses of collection. But on what 
amount of income did he expect to levy 
it? The tax was to be at the same 
rate as in England, 7d. in the pound 
on incomes above 1501. a year, and 5d. 
in the pound above 1007. That might 
be taken as equal to an average rate 
of 6d. Now, at that rate, not less than 
18,000,0002. of Irish income would have 
to be assessed, to yield the revenue caleu- 
lated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. And where would that be found? 
The whole rental of Ireland, in the best 
times, was calculated at 13,000,000I.; the 
whole value of it now was not more than 
11,000,0007. This 11,000,0007. a year 
represented all incomes derived in any way 
from the land interest on money lent, ‘an- 
nuities, mortgages, judgments, and incum- 
brances of every class. And had it been 
estimated how much of it belonged to ab- 
sentees who paid the tax in England, or 
parties who had lent money in England 
on land in Ireland? The dividends on 
funded property in Ireland liable to the tax 
would not amount to more than 1,000,0001. 
Where was the rest of the 18,000,000I. to 
be found? They must remember that 
the entire 11,000,0007. would not pay the 
tax. Besides the deduction for that which 
already paid the tax in England, that 
11,000,000/. represented to a great extent 
incomes under 1001. a year, which would 
be exempt. There only remained the tax 
on tenants paying 3001. a year rent. How 
many of these were there—official salaries 
and the profits of trades and professions ? 
Where was Ireland’s trade? As to pro- 
fessional incomes in Ireland, every one knew 
how they had fallen; and as to the idea of 
obtaining income tax from 18,000,000/. in 
that country, it was a delusion and a 
dream. Well, then, what became of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s surplus ? 
In England, again, the poor-rate did not 
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affect the incomes derived from land. But 
in Ireland one-half of the poor-rate was to 
be deducted. Last year the poor-rate was 
upwards of 1,000,0007. In some districts 
it was at the rate of 12s. in the pound. 
Here he would correct a misrepresentation 
of the hon. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
Lowe) with respect to what had been said 
on Friday by the hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Cairns), as if his hon. Friend had 
argued Irishmen were averse to /pay their 
debts to the Treasury; on the contrary, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer had testified 
to their punctuality in so doing. But it was 
difficult to extract more than 20s. from 
the pound; and yet that was what literally 
was attempted in some districts in Ireland, 
where the local taxation, including these 
consolidated annuities, imposed a charge of 
25s. in the pound upon the land. What 
the hon. Member for Belfast had said, 
was, that there was a fallacy in assum- 
ing that, if the annuities were not remit- 
ted they would be paid—that there could 
be no security for their payment from the 
simple fact that they were to be paid by 
districts in which the local burdens often 
exceeded in amount the value of the fee- 
simple of the land. Had the case of Ire- 
land, then, been fairly considered in this 


Budget ? Take the case of the clergy of the 


Established Church. Put the case of a 
clergyman whose living was 400/. a year, 
and who had a rate of 10s. in the pound, so 
that his income was reduced to 2001. Was 
the income tax to be levied on the whole 
or on the half? So as to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, whose incomes were reduced 
by the emigration of their flocks? Had 
all these things been considered by the 
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quainted with the country who did not eon. 
sider the estimate a very exaggerated one, 
The Committee would observe he had jp 
this calculation made no allowance for 
the expense of collection, and no allow. 
ance for losses by fraud and evasion of 
the tax. His estimate was a low one 
when he said that to bring into the Ex. 
chequer 460,000/. you must at least have 
18,000,000I. of income liable to the tax, 
He would now request the permission of 
the Committee very briefly to refer to the 
general question of the Budget, so far as 
it was involved in the consideration of the 
question immediately before the House, 
What was the financial scheme for which 
the country was called on to make these 
sacrifices, heretofore demanded only in 
time of war? Was it to place their finances 
on a satisfactory basis ? After the country 
had made all these sacrifices, the right 
hon. Gentleman estimated his surplus for 
the next year at only 480,0007. He (Mr, 
Butt) would venture to question the ac. 
curacy of the calculations on which that 
surplus rested. Those calculations rested 
on two estimates: first, the estimate of the 
probable produce of the newly-imposed 
taxes; secondly, of the extent to which 
within the year increased consumpton would 
make up for diminished duties. But, first, 
let him call attention to one remarkable 
circumstance connected with this estimated 
surplus. He remembered that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been in the habit of declaim- 
ing a good deal upon the importance of 
having a surplus arising wholly from the 
revenue of the year. But the surplus of 
480,0007. was not all derived from the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer in imposing | income of the year, for 200,000I. of it 


the income tax on Ireland ? 


to the income tax, too, there was to be a/ politan improvements. 


In addition | was money repaid on account of metro- 


And after the in- 


duty upon successions imposed upon the / dignant denunciations which the right hon. 


landed gentry. 
to be deducted from the income, or what 
duty was to be paid? When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told him that 
the income tax in Ireland would produce 
460,000/., he (Mr. Butt) could only say 
that he earnestly hoped his anticipations 
might be realised. An income tax had at 
least this peculiarity, that every one would 
wish, either for himself or his country, 
that his liability to it might be large; the 
more every one paid the better would he be 
pleased; but when the right hon. Gentleman 
calculated that incomes over 1001. a year 
amounted in Jreland to 18,000,000/., he was 
bound to say that there was no one really ac- 
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Was the succession duty | Gentleman had lavished on the Budget of 


the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Disraeli) for proposing a surplus not aris- 
ing out of the income of the current year, 
he (Mr. Butt) was surprised to see the 
right hon. Gentleman proposing a Budget 
liable to the same objection. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman had calculated on a 
saving of 100,0002. a year from his new 
operations in the interest of the national 
debt. He (Mr. Butt) would not now stop 
to inquire whether those operations would 
certainly be successful; but he might re- 
mind the Committee that since his finan- 
cial statement the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had consented that a very con- 
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siderable portion of those savings, amount- 
ing, as he (Mr. Butt) calculated, to 60,0000. 
a year—if the plan were successful—should 
be applied, not to the purposes of the year, 
put to form a sinking fund to liquidate the 
rincipal of the debt. Here, then, was 
adeduction from that surplus which the 
right hon. Gentleman had emphatically de- 
clared to be the very least which was con- 
sistent with prudence. But, he asked, 
were the estimates, on which the residue 
of the surplus depended, perfectly satisfac- 
tory? First, as to the amount to be realised 
from new taxation. He had already en- 
deavoured to show that the amount to be 
expected from the Irish income tax was 
much less than that estimated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If he right- 
ly understood the calculations of the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer, in estimating the 
amount to be raised by the increased 
duty on Irish and Scottish spirits, he had 
made no allowance for the diminished con- 
sumption consequent on the increase of 
duty, but had calculated that the same 
number of gallons would continue to pay 
the higher duty as now paid duty. If this 
were so, he feared he had already estab- 
lished deductions from the calculation un- 
der which the estimated surplus would 
wholly disappear. Upon the other part 
of the estimate—that relating to the com- 
pensation for reductions by increased con- 
sumption, he could only venture to detain 
the Committee by adverting to one item. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
posed to remit duties which, on the pre- 
sent consumption of tea, would amount 
to a loss of 600,000/.; but he calculated 
that, within the year, this loss would be 
diminished by increased consumption to 


consumption required to yield a revenue of 
300,0007., bore no very extravagant pro- 
portion to the present amount consumed. | 
Yet he could not forget that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had told them that 
within the first year they could not look 
from China for any considerable increase 
of supply. It was also the opinion of 
those best acquainted with the subject, 
that as it was proved that the greatest | 
quantity of tea was sold to consumers in 
quantities not greater than half an ounce, 
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no diminution of duty would tell sensibly 
on the consumption, which was not large | 
enough to be felt in the price of the half- | 
ounce. He owed the Committee many | 
apologies for having trespassed so long | 
upon their time; but he confessed he had 
been anxious by reasonable arguments to 
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show the Committee that Irish Gentle- 
men might oppose the Budget upon other 
grounds than those which had been so 
lavishly, he could not say liberally, im- 
puted to them. He trusted the Commit- 
tee would permit him before he sat down 
to turn a moment from the Budget, to 
settle, or at least place in course of settle- 
ment, a little separate quarrel with the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden). That hon. Gentleman, declaim- 
ing, against declamation, and lecturing 
them on the necessity of adhering to this 
subject, had thought proper, of all sub- 
jects on earth, to indulge in a fierce attack 
upon the Irish Members, on the recent de- 
cision of the House upon Kilmainham Hos- 
pital. The hon. Member had said that 
this institution was a nest of jobbing; and 
when interrupted by the cries of Irish 
Members, he said he knew all about it, 
for that he had served on the Committee 
where he heard of the jobbing. Now, 
this matter he (Mr. Butt) would bring to 
an issue in a few words. He asserted that 
there was not one particle of foundation 
for the statement. He broadly asserted 
that the hon. Member for the West Riding 
was utterly mistaken in supposing that he 
had heard in that Committee one syllable 
of evidence establishing any abuse in Kil- 
mainham Hospital. In a few days a vote 
would be taken for Kilmainham Hospi- 
tal, in the miscellaneous estimates. Upon 
that occasion he called on the hon. Member 
either to verify his statement, by a refer- 
ence to the evidence, or else to acknow- 
ledge the mistake into which he had fallen. 
It was not he (Mr. Butt) who had dragged 
this subject into this discussion; but he 
could not permit unfounded statements to 
pass unanswered, because they were irre- 
levant to the debate. Upon the question 
on which he was called on to exercise the 
high privilege and assume the decp re- 
sponsibility of voting, he could sincerely 
say that he had endeavoured to form a 
judgment, not as a delegate of any local 
or provincial interest, but as bound to con- 
sult those of the Empire at large. He 
had come to the conclusion, with reference 
to those interests, that he ought to vote 
for the Resolution of the hon. Baronet— 
whether he understood that vote as one 
against the renewal of the income tax, or 
as a vote against the Budget as a whole. 
He admitted that the Ministerial scheme of 
finance was supported by men from whose 
authority he must distrust his own judg- 
ment in dissenting. Nay! injurious and 
unjust as he believed that scheme to be to 
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Ireland, he yet saw it supported by Irish 
representatives, as capable of forming a 
judgment as he was, and whose motives, 
he said frankly, were far above suspicion. 
The vote which he was about to give might 
be a mistaken one; it was at least the 
result of an earnest effort to arrive at a 
right conclusion: and the opinion which he 
had deliberately formed he would unhesita- 
tingly support by his vote. 

Mr. Serseant MURPHY said, he must 
express the reluctance he felt on rising 
to address the Committee on a subject of 
finance; but the peculiar situation in which 
he stood as about to give a vote in oppo- 
sition to that of his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Fagan) rendered it necessary that he 
should offer some explanation as to the 
grounds on which he intended to support 
the Government. The real question which 
in his opinion they had to consider was, 
whether there was any reason to induce 
them to suppose that the present was the 
only Government which sought to impose 


the income tax upon Ireland, and whether | 


they might not conclude that another Go- 
vernment, if placed in a similar position, 
would not have done the same as the pre- 
sent. The hon. and learned Member for 
East Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly) maintained 
that it would be a great hardship to apply 


this income tax to Ireland under present | 


circumstances; but he begged to remind 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had proposed 
to extend the income tax to certain classes 
in Ireland, namely, to the fundholders, and 
to persons in receipt of salaries. Nor was 
this the first occasion on which a proposi- 
tion had been made to extend the tax to 
Ireland, for in the year 1848 a proposition 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone (Sir 
B. Hall) to extend it to Ireland; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had yoted with him in 
that division. He was therefore justified 
in saying that it was not the present 
Ministry alone that sought to impose 
the income tax upon Ireland. If this 
were so, he saw no reason why, in May, 
1853, he should endeavour to turn out the 
Government which he had assisted by his 
vote to bring into office in December, 1852. 
He did not regard this proposition merely 
as a matter of finance, for he thought they 
ought to look beyond the system of tax- 
ation. They ought to look to a future 
system of good government for the great 
mass of the community; and being con- 
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vineed that it was essential to the well. 
being of Ireland (he made the observation in 
no feeling of want of respect for hon. Gen. 
tlemen opposite), that its affairs, in order 
to be usefully administered, should be ad. 
ministered by those who were now in the 
possession of power, and having no predi. 
lection for an income tax, but believing it 
to be sooner or later inevitable, he was 
more willing to accept it from the hands of 
those with whom he had been in the habit 
of acting than from their opponents. The 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal (Mr, 
I. Butt) had said that one of his objections 
to applying the income tax to Ireland was, 
that it was to be a permanent tax. In 
this opinion he (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) 
did not agree, as he had formed a conclu. 
sion directly opposite to that of the hon. 
}and learned Gentleman.* They had re. 
| ceived the assurance of the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer that there was a fund which 
could be made available for the remission 
| of the tax at the expiration of seven years; 
but, in addition to this, the fact of extend- 
ing the tax to persons who had only 1001. 
per annum, and also extending it to Ireland, 
furnished the best guarantee for compelling 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or what- 
ever Chancellor of the Exchequer might be 
in office, to extinguish the tax at the end 
of seven years. If he were asked on the 
present occasion, why he accepted the in- 
come tax from the Government now in 
office, his answer was, that the present 
Government offered something to Ireland 
which he thought was a considerable boon. 
The remission of the consolidated annuities 
was, in his judgment, a very important 
boon. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Youghal had said that 
they were so heavy in some parts of Ire- 
land that they exceeded the fee-simple of 
the land. If this were really so—and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
speak as if he had made inquiry—the ex- 
tinction of the consplidated annuities could 
not be regarded in any other light than 
that of a relief, and a substantial relief. 

he hon. Gentleman the Member for Bel- 
fast (Mr. Cairns) had also said that it was 
unjust to call upon Belfast to pay the in- 
come tax, because it had already paid its 
fair share of the consolidated annuities; but 
that if the whole of Ireland were compelled 
to pay the annuities, and that the income 
tax were extended to Ireland, Belfast would 
not refuse to pay it. Now, if this was the 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite, was he 
(Mr. Serjeant Murphy) not justified in 
coming to the conclusion, that, if their 
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friends were in office, they would not feel 
disposed to remit these annuities? He 
believed that the extinction of the annuities 
would be considered a most important boon, 
and that the benefit of it would be espe- 
cially felt in the agricultural districts. He 
Jooked upon the question of the income tax 
as affecting the whole of Ireland, and he 
considered it was the duty of every person 
who was sent to that House as her repre- 
sentative not to view it with respect to his 
own isolated case of locality, but to look to 
its general application to the country. It 
was not in the agricultural districts of Ire- 
land alone that the effect of this measure 
would be felt, but in the towns also. It 
was well known that the effects of the 
famine in the agricultural districts reacted 
upon the towns, and that they suffered to 
an equal extent by the stagnation of busi- 
ness. Therefore he concluded that that 
which was beneficial for the country at 
large, and that remission which would 
render the rural districts prosperous, would 
react advantageously upon the towns. It 
should not be forgotten, moreover, that 
Ireland ever since the enactment of the 
income tax, had been enjoying the benefits 
of free trade. Ireland was also about to. 
derive further benefit from the remission of 


the tax on tea, the consumption of which, 
he was told, had enormously increased in 
Ireland in consequence of the temperance 
movement, and in many cases was made 


an actual substitute for whisky. All 
these were reasons which led him to the 
conclusion that he was justified in acting 
with the Government which proposed to 
impose this income tax on Ireland. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that the Ministry would 
have a majority on this occasion, he might, 
deeming one vote more or less of no great 
importance, have kept himself aloof, and 
thereby have gained a little popularity; but 
he thought it more in accordance with his 
duty as a representative of the people, if 
he were convinced that the income tax 
must inevitably be imposed on Ireland, to 
accept it from a Government of which he 
approved. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, the hon. Member 
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equality should have been established in 
the first instance. Was Ireland in civili- 
sation, wealth, or improvements, on an 
equality with England ? Not even an Irish 
Member would be bold enough to assert 
that this was the ease. He could not help 
thinking, from the speeches that had been 
made on the other side, that there was a 
strong anti-Irish feeling in that House. 
He would read from one of the publications 
of the day what was thought and said of 
Irish Members. [The hon. Member here 
read an extract from some paper which he 
did not name, which stated that [rish Mem- 
bers, on questions regarding Irish taxa- 
tion, raised a ‘* howl’’ in concert, and that 
Irishmen were not willing to bear their 
fair share of taxation.] This, he was 
afraid, was a picture of the feelings of that 
House. He contended that, on its owu 
merits alone, the income tax ought not to 
be applied to Ireland. Ireland ought to 
bear only her fair share of taxation, and 
not one farthing more. The income tax 
ought not to be applied to Ireland, simply 
on the merits of the case, for he disclaimed 
any idea of asking for any boon from Eng- 
Jand. At the time of the Union Lord 
Castlereagh laid down the principle that 
Ireland should bear her fair share of taxa- 
tion, and he was ready to admit that Irc- 
land should bear her due proportion rela- 
tively to her capabilities of sustaining public 
burdens, but not one farthing more. Adam 
Smith said that the subjects of a State 
ought to contribute towards the expenses 


| of the Government, as far as possible, in 


proportion to their respective abilities; that 
was, in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoyed under the protec- 
tion of the State. During his tenure of 
office, Sir Robert Peel showed his recog- 
nition of this principle by exempting Ire- 
land from the income tax. Statisties would 
show that that country already paid her 
full share of taxation, and that the claim 
for any greater amount was devoid of jus- 
tice. The gross income of Ireland was 
calculated at 20,000,000/. a year, whereas 
the gross income of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the authority of the right hon. Ba- 


for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay) had | ronet the Member for Halifax (SirC.Wood), 
made an appeal to Irish Members, to which | then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 


he had listened with attention, and should stated at 250,000,0001. 
He would speak of what | be the proportion which the taxation of 


not lose sight of. 


He took that to 


must be of paramount importance to Ire-| Ireland ought to bear to that of Great 
land—the way the question affected Ire-| Britain, or about 1 to 12}. The gross re- 
land. The hon. Gentleman opposite had | venue of the Empire was 52,000,000/., of 
fallen into a fallacy in arguing the question | which Great Britain contributed 47,840,001. 


a8 a question of equality of taxation. If 
there was to be equality of taxation the 


{ 


and Ireland 4,160,0007. Now, the net 
produce of the Irish reyenue, on an aye- 
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rage of ten years, from 1835 to 1844, was 
4,164,000/., so that Ireland had been pay- 
ing a small amount above her quota, in pro- 
portion to her gross annual income. And 
yet it was now proposed to violate the Union 
compact by materially adding to the bur- 
dens of Ireland, and thus destroying that 
relative proportion which ought to exist. 
He brought forward his figures to prove 
that Ireland was not open to the censure so 
freely bestowed upon her by Members op- 
posite, of being unwilling to bear her fair 
share of taxation. With respect to the 
debt incurred by Ireland, and fastened 
upon Ireland against the wishes and re- 
monstrances of her representatives, it was 
an ungenerous thing to come down to that 
House and taunt Irish Members with this, 
that if they did not accept the income tax 
the debt should be enforced. Talk of the 
conduct of Irish landlords—why, was not 
such a proceeding similar in principle ? It 
was impossible to find a more ungencrous 
use of an argument, and that, too, made 
by the stronger to the weaker. He asserted 
that it would not be equivalent to put on 
the income tax on condition of relieving 
Ireland from the consolidated annuity debt, 
The same parties would not have to pay. 
It was unjust to say to one set of persons. 
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** We will take off a debt from your shoul- 
ders;’’ and to another, ‘‘ Because we take 
off this debt from a particular class, we 
will put the income tax upon your shoul- 


ders.”” Where was the justice of this? 


The landlords of Limerick, Galway, «nd 
other parts of Ireland, would be bene. 2d; 
but the hardworking people of the north 
of Ireland would have to pay. Ie would 
say, advisedly, that the charge for the con- 
solidated annuities was a false charge; and 
if Government at the time knew that the 
money, when advanced, was to be spent 
unproductively, they could not, on any 
principle of justice, claim it again. If 
such a proposition had been made either in 
Scotland, or England, it would have been 
universally resisted. The rateable value 
of property in Ireland had been very much 
depressed within the last few years; and 
in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, the extension of the income tax would 
entail great hardship on Ireland. 

Mr. ROCHE said, he did not admire 
the income tax in itself, and felt sure it 
must be very uncomfortable to have to pay 
it; but he did not agree with hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who said it was the most un- 
just and unequal tax that was ever im- 
posed. He believed there were many more 
unjust and unequal taxes, and, indeed, al- 
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most all indirect taxes, especially those 
paid on articles consumed by the great 
body of the people. All taxes were to a 
certain extent unjust and unequal; and 
taxes on the necessaries of life, such as 
sugar, tea, and tobacco, were most unfust 
and unequal in their pressure on the poor 
working man. So far, therefore, hon. Gen. 
tlemen who argued against the income tax 
argued against right and justice. The 
proposal to extend this tax to Ireland was 
resisted by Gentlemen opposite on two 
grounds; first, that of the amount of Irish 
taxation relatively to Irish resources; and, 
second, that of practical and local cireum- 
stances. As far as regarded the general 
grounds, namely, the inequality of taxation 
between the two countries, he believed 
there was no such great injustice as was 
supposed. The hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. G. H. Moore) caleulated the amount 
which would be paid annually at 350,0001., 
which in seven years would be 2,450,000. 
Ile would ask what became of the half of 
that famine loan already remitted to Ire- 
land? No less than from 5,000,0001. to 
6,000,0007. had already been remitted, and 
with the half now proposed to be remitted, 
he believed in 1860 there would be no ba- 
lance against Ireland upon carrying out 
the present proposal. It was said the half 
already remitted was money spent for Im- 
perial purposes; but they could not blow 
hot and cold on the same subject—they 
could not keep a separate account when 
carrying things to the credit, and a com- 
mon account when carrying things to the 
debit—and he believed, when fairly reck- 
oned, the balance would be much in favour 
of Ireland, by carrying out the scheme of 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Ton. Gentlemen opposite said they 
would stand by the 7th Article of the 
| Union; but they must, in justice, stand by 
|it as a whole. They must wait until the 
|powers of the two countries had been 
ascertained in the only possible way, by 
the imposition of an income tax, and then 
‘they might make a new arrangement, if & 
/ new arrangement were deemed necessary. 
| But how stood the ease if those Gentlemen 
, would, to use a Scotch phrase, condescend 
| to particulars? Acute and clever men might 
| oppose the proposition on general grounds; 
but how any one could contend that it 
_would press injuriously upon the people 
| of Ireland really surpassed his imagina- 
‘tion. The hon. Member for Mayo said” 
this question of the annuities was a land- 
lord’s question, that it was a tax paid by 
‘ the landlords, that the tenants had nothing 
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to do with it; and the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Lucas) cheered concurrence in 
those sentiments. Those hon. Members pro- 
fessed great sympathy for the tenant-far- 
mers; but he challenged them to deny that 
these annuities were positively and really 
aid by the tenants. The powers which 
the law gave the tenant to deduct half of 
those and of other payments were merely 
nominal, because when he went to the 
agent he was presented with a small ac- 
count of arrears, which effectually settled 
the question. In Mayo this charge was 
1s. 1d. in the pound, if not more; and in 
many Unions in the county of Cork it was 
as much as ls, 6d. in the pound, and yet 
the hon. Member for Mayo ventured to 
predict that those who supported this pro- 
position, and consequently relieved the peo- 
ple of those districts from so heavy a 
charge, would shake in their shoes when 
again seeking the votes of their consti- 
tuents. To go from Mayo to his own 
county (Roscommon), though the annuities 
were not so high there, he felt that he 
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over-estimating the advantages of the finan- 
cial scheme in asserting that, instead of a 
loss of 17. 12s. 6d. a year, the shopkeeper 
would gain at least 5/. in the way he had 
stated. It was objected that they were 
going to tax the mercantile classes in Ire- 
land. But why, and under what circum- 
stances ? Really and truly they were going 
to tax the mercantile classes to meet the 
expenditure during the famine in Ireland, 
and what were the millers and merchants 
doing during that period? They were 
amassing large fortunes by importing corn 
into that country, and he did not begrudge 
them their fortunes; but he asked them to 
bear a small share of the taxation which 
now fell so heavily upon the land. The mer- 
chants of Belfast were protesting against 
the proposed taxation; but the landed pro- 
prietors and farmers of the south of Ire- 
land sold their produce, not to the mer- 
chants of Belfast, but to the merchants 
and manufacturers of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. Why, then, should they be ready 
to tax the merchants of the north of Eng- 


would be doing his.constituents an in- | land, while they let the merchants of Bel- 


justice if he were to refuse to relieve them 
from so great a pressure. Ile hoped and 


believed that the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would agree to assess the 


income tax in Ireland on the same princi- 
ple as in Scotland, namely, exempting 
all renting under 3001. a year, and only 
assessing them at 1007. a year for 300/. a 
year rental. If that was done—and he 
submitted it was only just to do so—he be- 
lieved no tenant-farmer in Ireland would 
ever pay a single farthing to the income 
tax, whilst they would be relieved alto- 
gether from these annuities. Taking the 
case of the shopkeeper earning 1501. a 
year, it was fair to assume he lived in a 
house valued at 407. a year. The differ- 
ence by the exchange of the income tax 
for the annuities would apparently be 
ll, 12s. 6d. a year; but he would save on 
his tea, on his stamps, and on his soap, 
although soap paid no tax in Ireland. 
[“ Hear, hear!”’] Soap, he contended, 
would be cheaper in Ireland, because if 
they removed the tax from the soap pro- 
ducers in England, they would bring into 
the markets of Ireland competitors against 
the Irish soap manufacturers, and the con- 
Sequence would be, that the Irish consumer 
would have his soap at a cheaper rate. He 
(Mr. Roche) believed, indeed, that at the 
end of the year the Irish shopkeepers would 
find themselves gainers by the present 
Budget. He thought he was not at all 
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fast, with whom they had no connexion, go 
free? He (Mr. Roche) was himself en- 
gaged in the production of flax, which he 
sent to London and Liverpool for sale. 
Now, the company at Cork who conveyed 
the flax to London charged him 30s. a ton 
freight, and his only remedy was to get 
the shipowners of London or Liverpool to 
compete with that company. He was ask- 
ed, however, not to tax the shipping com- 
pany of Cork, while he consented to tax 
the shipowners of London and Liverpool. 
That, he thought, was very like cutting a 
switch to lay about his own shoulders. He 
did not believe that the Budget, as had 
been asserted in some quarters, could be 
injurious to the interests of Ireland. But 
taking the question upon the figures of the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore), 
and admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that Ireland would pay 350,000/. a year, 
he said it was well worth while to make 
that sacrifice to obtain not only equality of 
taxation, but identity of legislation with 
this country. The representatives of Ire- 
land had been trying to achieve that object 
for many years, and how was it they were 
no nearer to it? Because they were not 
able to speak home to the feelings of the 
people of England. While there were many 
details in the income tax which he should 
be prepared to go into when the proper 
time came, such as the mode of assess- 
ment being made identical with the mode 
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of assessment in Scotland, and all clergy- 
men being exempted, which was desirable 
for many obvious reasons, he should give the 
Budget his undivided support, because he 
believed it to be a Budget for the shop- 
keepers, for the farmers, for the artisans, 
and a Budget which, heart and soul, he 
believed to be for the benefit of the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Although Sir, I be- 
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conception which could have nothing to do 
with the practical affairs of England. I said 
then, that in order to assimilate our finan. 
cial policy to our new commercial system, 
we must make up our minds to commence 
and complete an entire revision of our tax. 
ation. Will the noble Lord say “ Hear, 
hear,’’ to that? Because I recollect when 
I made the observation only four short 
‘months ago, the noble Lord said it wag 





lieve there are several Gentlemen, Members | most ridiculous to enforce a complete re. 
for Ireland, who wish to address you, and | vision of our taxation; that our taxation 
are desirous, and I have no doubt capable, | had been revised more than once; that any. 
of answering the hon. Gentleman who has | thing like a formal revision of our taxation 
just spoken, still, as this debate has passed | was altogether unnecessary, and out of the 
over a whole week, and as, perhaps, it is | question; that all we could do was to let 
not presumptuous in me to take some part | the principles which had been established 
in the discussion, I think the time is come | with respect to our finance operate in a na 
when I should express the opinions of some | tural manner; and that any proposal to 
English Members on the question before have a formal or complete revision of tax- 
us. And whether we divide to-night or ation was one of those phrases which could 
not—and I hope we may divide to-night— | never influence the affairs of the world. I 
it should be clearly understood that there am extremely glad, therefore, to find that 
will be many occasions on which hon. Gen- the noble Lord on this subject has some- 
tlemen may offer their opinions on this | what changed his opinions, and is so ready 
subject, for at present we are only upon to encourage me at the commencement of 
the threshold of the debate. Under these | my observations. But, Sir, it is not merely 
circumstances, Sir, I shall take the li- | the noble Lord who entertained this opin- 
berty of offering some observations to the} ion. We had a very able speech de- 
Committee. After giving to the Budget |livered to-night, when the House unfor- 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer all) tunately was not so full as it has since be- 
the consideration that so considerable a come—a speech from a Member of the 
proposition deserves, 1 am bound to state | Administration, a Secretary of a Board, 


that, to the general principles on which 
his financial policy is formed, I must give 
my entire approbation. I say that in 


no spirit of affected candour, and with 
no wish to obtain credit for a magnani- | 


mity which is not required by the occa- 
sion; but I say it because I find the prin- 


ciples on which he has formed his policy | 


are identical with the principles which, 
only four months ago, on two occasions, 
on the other side of the table, I endea- 
voured to impress on the consideration of 
this House. Sir, I said, then, as the or- 
gan of the Government, that I thought the 
time had arrived when it was necessary to 


assimilate our financial policy to our new | 


commercial system. [Lord J. Russe, 
Hear, hear!] I do not know who it was 
said ‘* Hear, hear;”’ I think it was the no- 
ble Lord (Lord J. Russell); but I remem- 
ber that the noble Lord, four months since, 
when I gave expression to these opinions 
instead of erying ‘‘ Hear, hear,”’ rose in a 
spirit certainly of incredulity, if not of ri- 
dicule, and spoke of the idea of assimila- 
ting our financial policy to our new com- 
mercial policy as an absurdity, and a wild 
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and I believe a Secretary of a Board be- 
cause he did make a speech against the 
last Budget. What did that hon. Gentle- 
man say? The hon. Gentleman, now Se- 
eretary for the Board of Control, saw no 
/ease made out for this remission of tax- 
, ation in December last. 

** All they had to do,” he said, “‘ was to continue 
going on as they had gone on hitherto—” 
[‘*Hear, hear!’’] We shall hear several 
more of these assenting cheers before we 
| have done— 
| “and that when the surplus should be disposed of 
by their making still further remissions of tax 
ation, on the same principle as those remissions 
had been made which led to the wonderful exten- 
sion of trade, commerce, and increasing revenue 
which all acknowledged, they would then have 
done all that a wise Government and a prudent 
| Legislature could do under the eireumstances.”— 
| [3 Hansard, exxiii. 1349.]} 
|N ow, Sir, remember that these words, for 
, 1 may recur to them again, are taken from 
| the speech of the hon. Member for Kid- 
'derminster (Mr. Lowe). The hon, Mem- 
| ber for Kidderminster has spoken to-night, 

mind you. The hon. Member has spoken, 
unfortunately in the absence of many who 
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are listening to me now, and he spoke in 
g very different spirit to this extract and 
others that I might call to his recollection. 
Recollect, that while I said it was abso- 
jutely necessary to assimilate our finan- 
cial system to our new commercial sys- 
tem, and that that could only be effected 
by @ complete revision of our taxation, 
I said also that there were two things 
which a Chancellor of the Exchequer, un- 
der the circumstances, could not refrain 
from doing, and without having recourse to 
which this great object could not be obtain- 
ed, And what were those two things? The 
one was that he was not to shrink from the 
proposal of new taxes in order to carry out 
his system—the other was, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary that he should not bound 
his observations to the horizon of the pre- 
sent year, but that he must attempt to re- 
gulate the financial operations of a longer 
tem. And how were these propositions 
received by the noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues? Why, no language can express 
the reprobation with which the heretical 
idea was received, that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might feel it his duty to create 
a deficiency, and to supply the vacuum by 
the proposition of a new tax. That indig- 
nation was not confined to the hon. Secre- 
tary to the Board of Control, who was then 
for standing upon the ancient ways; for 
what said the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), 
that high authority? He described to the 
House the very unorthodox manner in which 
it was then proposed that the revenues of 
this country should be administered. He 
said— 

“Mark how different was the basis on which 
this and former Governments proceeded. They 
proceeded,on the basis of having first secured by a 
skilful management of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the country a large available balance, out 
of which they could afford to make reductions. 
They did not, in the first place, create a deficiency 
and then call upon Parliament to make it by fresh 
taxation.” —[ 3 Hansard, exxiii. 1403.] 

Well, and what were the feelings of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
the subject ? I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is in the House or 
not, but I should be sorry to make any 
comments on him in his absence. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to he struck 
With sudden horror at my proposition. He 
said, speaking of me, almost in a tone of 
derision, ‘He is going to impose one 
tax in order to repeal another tax. Now 
that is a most uncommon proceeding on 
the part of a Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
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But, great as was the indignation of the 
Members of the present Government, be- 
cause I had recourse to the first method 
which was necessary to carry out my policy 
—namely, that I should create a deficiency 
and supply it by new taxation—their in- 
dignation was still greater that I should pre- 
presume to anticipate the management of our 
finances to a period more advanced than 
the termination of the current financial 
year. I must quote on this subject again 
the words of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster (Mr. Lowe), because, as he has 
shown us to-night, he is not only an hon. 
Member, but a very highminded Member; 
he has shown us that he is one of those 
who never will sacrifice anything for ephe- 
meral popularity; that he is not a man 
who will to-day say one thing and to- 
morrow just the reverse, to gain a tempo- 
rary popularity. Listen then to the words 
of the hon. Member for Kidderminister. 
I quote his speech, because it was a single 
speech till to-night, and because it was a 
speech which received a memorable reward. 
I said that to carry into effect a complete 
revision of our financial system, it was 
necessary to have recourse to two proceed- 
ings; the first was to create a deficiency 
by the remission of taxes, which could only 
be supplied by the imposition of others. 
That I have treated of. The other was 
that a Chancellor of the Exchequer engaged 
in such an enterprise must not shrink from 
attempting to deal with more than the cur- 
rent financial year. That was my proposi- 
tion; but that was not the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster. He said— 

“The right hon. Gentleman” [my humble self] 
“had given them two Budgets to consider; one 
for 1853, the other for 1854. The wisest man 
would have enough to do in attempting to arrive 
at a correct view of the financial condition of a 
great country, even for a single year.” 


But now we have a Budget for seven years; 
and not content with this, not content with 
regulating our commercial arrangementsand 
taxes for that time, they are entering upon 
financial operations that fix the rate of 
interest for nearly half a century. Really, 
for statesmen who will not say one thing 
to-day, and another to-morrow, to win an 
ephemeral popularity, for men who will 
not sacrifice their opinions for an object of 
such a character, I think this is rather a 
troublesome contrast to have occurred with- 
in the space of four months, the only dif- 
ference in the circumstances of the case 
being that the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster of four months ago is now the 
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Secretary of the Board of Control. The 
hon. Gentleman will excuse these frank 
comments. I do not make these quota- 
tions to taunt the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends; but I think I have a right to make 
them to vindicate the course I myself took 
on the occasion to which they refer. And 
now, Sir, having given my approbation of 
the general principles on which the finan- 
cial scheme of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is founded—because, as I before 


observed, it is in fact the identical process | 


by which I myself attempted—[‘‘ Hear, 
hear !””]—the process, I say, is the same, 
though the application of the principles 
may be different ;—I come, then, to see 
whether I can give the same approba- 
tion to the application of these princi- 
ples; and I will approach, first, the con- 
sideration of the first proposition before 
the Committee, to which an Amendment 
has been moved by the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir B. Lytton). I come 
to the proposition for the continuance of 
the income tax. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses we should continue this tax for the 
term of seven years. It is a tax that has 
never, in our time, been proposed for a 
period of that duration. Irrespective, 
then, of all other considerations, I will now 
advert to the recommendations of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to this tax merely with 
regard to the term of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman objects to provisional Budgets; 
he objects to the finances being in a con- 
dition which is not established and con- 
firmed, and he does not think that any 
item of our finances should be of a tempo- 
rary and doubtful character. There is a 
great authority just published which seems 
to express the same opinion. This is from 
the leading article in the Economist news- 
paper :— 

“The Budget—its Great Political Features :’— 
“Nothing could be more disgraceful to a great 
nation, nor injurious to its best interests, than 
to permit its financial condition to be exposed 
to the serious uncertainty which has prevailed 
in this country, at least since the expiry of the 
Income Tax Act in 1851. Since then more than 


5,000,000/. of the necessary income of the country | 


has been subject to an annual vote.” . 
“The great advantage of Mr. Gladstone’s 


Budget 
is, that it will settle for a period of seven years 
all these unseemly and damaging disputes.” 


This, then, is the great political feature 

of the Budget, to terminate the dangerous 

and pernicious system by which so large a 

portion of our income as 5,000,0001. is de- 

pendent on an annual yote of this House. 
Mr. Disraeli 
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What new lights break upon us! Perhaps 
I may remind the Committee—although | 
confess that until I heard the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and read this authority, 
I should have thought it unnecessary to 
do so—that at no very remote period— 
no longer ago, indeed, than when [ first 
entered this Assembly, a large amount of 
the annual revenue was always under the 
control of Parliament, and subject to an 
annual vote. But what is more extraordi- 
nary still, this state of things was held by 
high constitutional authorities to be one of 
the securities of the rights and liberties of 
the people. The system was then highly 
valued by all Gentlemen professing liberal 
opinions, not only as the safeguard of po. 
pular rights and liberties, but also as the 
best security for an economical adminis. 
tration of the finances. The sugar duties 
were voted annually, in order that Paria. 
ment might have a control over the annual 
revenue of the country. In amount, too, 
the sugar duties were little less than the 
income tax, which we ‘are now discussing. 
Why, it was only at a very recent period 
that the Minister of the day, having to deal 
with the sugar duties, took the opportunity 
of appealing to the House, on account of 
the question of slavery, to concede that 
| those duties should no longer be dependent 
on an annual vote, and entered into a com- 
| pact with the House to substitute for the 
/amount secured by those duties an equal 
sum, to be subject to an annual vote of 
| the House. Who was that Minister? The 
' Committee shall hear. On the 20th of 
July, 1846, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee of Ways and Means, like the 
| present, and the noble Lord the Member 
|for the City of London (Lord J. Russell) 


| spoke in these words :— 





| «T do not propose to vary in any respect the 
constitutional practice of leaving a large, a con- 
| siderable, amount of revenue dependent on a yearly 
| vote of this House, as hitherto has been the case, 
I shall therefore propose some other source of re- 
| yenue, which I will state before these Resolutions 
are formed into the shape of a Bill, to be yearly 
| income, and for which, previous to the 5th of July, 
| the Minister of the Crown shall every year be ob- 
liged to ask the consent of Parliament. I think 
that it would be unfortunate that the duties on 
sugar should be made the annual subject of de- 
bate, and, without departing from a constitutional 
practice, [ shall endeavour to find some other duty, 
which it will be less objectionable to take as an 
annual vote.”—[3 Hansard, lxxxvii. 1323.] 


The noble Lord, who will probably follow 
me in debate, will, perhaps, avail himself 
of the opportunity to inform us what is 
the branch of public revenue which, in 
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conformity with the promise then given, 
he has provided for the annual decision 
of Parliament. The noble Lord, on a 

int of constitutional practice, speaks 
with the authority of a master, and he is 
pound, before the Committee shall come to 
a vote on the Resolution submitted to it, 
to explain upon what grounds he supports 
a proposition advanced for the express pur- 

e, as was avowed, of setting aside the 
“eonstitutional practice of having a con- 
siderable amount of revenue dependent on 
a yearly vote of this House.’’ We have 
been expecting every year that the noble 
Lord would produce the tax over which Par- 
liament should exercise the control declared 
to be so valuable in a constitutional as 
well as in an economic point of view; but 
we certainly did not expect to be told that 
the enjoyment of this great constitutional 
privilege was a fiscal enormity; we did not 
expect to be told that when, by accident, 
an opportunity occurred of dealing with a 
branch of revenue equal in amount to, but 
not greater than, the sugar duties, if we 
exercised our power in this respect, we 
should endanger the finances and expose 
the country to peril. So much, then, for 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s first 
proposition to renew the income tax for 


seven years on the ground that it was de- 
sirable a large branch of the national reve- 
nue should not be dependent on an annual 
vote of Parliament. I differ from the right 
hon. Gentleman on that point. The late 
Government having to propose the con- 
tinuance of the income tax, indicated that 
the period should be three years, in defe- 
rence to the precedent which had hitherto 
prevailed; but, if we had to choose between 
a period of seven years and a period of one 
year, I should vote for the latter. What I 
wish to impress on the Committee is, the 
error of these newfangled doctrines—that 
it is dangerous to have a large amount of 
revenue dependent on the annual vote of 
Parliament; for I believe that if we re- 
gained the exercise of the ancient consti- 
tutional privilege from which we have been 
too long debarred, it would be in the power 
of this House to ensure a better and more 
economical control over the finances. I 
come now to the second part of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s proposition re- 
specting the income tax, and that is, with 
regard to its assessment. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposes not only to continue the 
tax for seven years, but also that no differ- 
ence shall be made in the mode of its as- 
sessment, Perhaps the Committee will not 
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think it impertinent in me if I take this 
opportunity, and I shall do it very briefly, 
of explaining the reasons why the late Go- 
vernment fixed on the rate of assessment 
which they recommended the House of 
Commons to adopt. Remember, I have 
never had an opportunity of expressing my 
opinions on this matter. Our vote for the 
income tax never came before the House. 
In deference to the feeling of the House, 
and the general desire that the vote should 
be taken on the Budget <s a whole, I placed 
the entire financial propositions of the late 
Government before it, and the income tax 
Resolution was included among the others; 
but I said, at the time, that in order that 
full time might be allowed for considering 
our proposition, I did not intend to ask 
for the opinion of the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the question of the income 
tax until after Christmas, and that all I 
then desired was, that the House should 
be in possession of the principle on which 
we wished to proceed. I mention this, 
because the noble Lord the Member for 
London, when a candidate for a seat in 
Parliament lately, said I had declared I 
had not had time to look over the sche- 
dules of the income tax. I suppose men 
may say anything when they are on the 
hustings. Great licence, we know, is 
permitted under such circumstances, and 
therefore I should have made no remark 
on that statement of the noble Lord, had 
I not heard it repeated on Friday last, 
in studied sentences of solemn, propriety, 
that in debate my proposition respecting 
the income tax had confessedly broken 
down. Why, Sir, there never was any 
discussion on the subject. I never said 
that I had not looked over the schedules 
of the income tax; and perhaps those who 
make these assertions are not as well ac- 
quainted with them as myself. What I 
said was, that between the period when 
we publicly announced the rate of dif- 
ference we proposed in the different sche- 
dules, and laying the Resolutions on the 
table, which was only one week, there 
was not time to refer to the official autho- 
rities to make an adjustment in harmony 
with that settlement; and as we were not 
going to ask for the vote of the Committee 
for a month, our only object being to as- 
sert the principle and announce to the 
Committee the degree to which that prin- 
ciple was to be carried, I said no Member 
was precluded from making any propo- 
sition for altering the schedules—only I 
warned them, whatever alterations they 
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any material way change the financial re- 
sults I had placed before the Committee. 
Let me now presume to remind the Com- 
mittee of the circumstances under which 
we undertook the revision of the taxation 
of the country—the first step towards 
which was the propositions I submitted 
to the Committee; for I stated, at the 
time, that it was not offered as a com- 
plete system, but only a first step. It 
was our opinion that the taxation of this 
country unduly pressed on the classes con- 
nected with the land. That opinion we 
expressed openly; we had no wish to con- 
ceal it. It was cur opinion that, after the 
abrogation of a protective policy, the best 
mode of assisting a class subjected to un- 
restricted competition was to lessen the 
cost of production, and we thought that 
that could not be done without a general 
revision of the system of taxation. This 
policy was openly announced; nothing was 
hidden; our object was avowed, and the 
means by which we intended to attain 
that object were publicly declared. If we 
could convince the country that our policy 
was just, we did not despair of attaining 
our object; but unless we could convince 
the country that our policy was founded in 
justice, we knew that it would not be ac- 
cepted, nor did we desire that it should be. 
_The principle of unrestricted competition 
having been recognised, it became our duty 
to commence the revision of our financial 
system, with the view—mind you—the 
avowed view, of removing its undue pres- 
sure on land. It was impossible for us 
to carry our measures into effect; it was 
impossible for us to sustain the operations 
which we contemplated without the aid of 
the income tax—that tax against which so 
much odium had been excited, and in our 
opinion, in a great degree, so justly ex- 


{COMMONS} 


made, and they might be susceptible of 
some, they would find they would not in 
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question, and who feels not the shame of 
the contrast, whatever his opinion may be 
on the general financial question. It 9 

peals alike to the brain and to the hear 
of every man who has to come to a verdict 
upon that point. But I will meet the ques. 
tion of the trading and the commercial 
classes, and of those possessing terminable 
annuities. I shall put before the Com. 
mittee in a brief and succinct formula, 
a contrast that brought conviction to my 
mind; and it is necessary to my argu. 
ment, and in vindication of the course I am 
now detailing, that I should place before 
you briefly and clearly the considerations 
which led to our determination. A man 
with 20,0007. invests it in realised pro. 
perty. Well, I will suppose that he ob- 
tains 800/. a year for it, being at the rate 
of 4 per cent—a high rate of interest now, 
Another who has the same amount of 
capital, invests it in property perishable at 
the end of twenty years—in mills, in ma- 
chinery, or in annuities terminable at that 
time. The one receives for his 20,000I, 
invested in real property 8001. yearly; the 
other receives for the same amount invested 
in property perishable at the end of twenty 
years, or in a terminable annuity, exact 

1,4731. per annum, the difference of 6731. 
being the interest, at 4 per cent, that at 
the end of the twenty years will supply the 
capital which has perished. Take that 
case; it takes in all. But how do you tax 
the two men? You tax the man who owns 
the realised property and who receives 8001. 
per annum, at the rate of 241. a year, 
and you tax the man who receives 1,4731., 
which is really only the same amount of 
income as the 800/. derived from realised 
property, the rest being purely capital, at 
the rate of 447. a year. And this is the 
system which you are going to support— 
which you, who profess to be the peculiar 
representatives of the commercial body, are 


cited. It was our opinion, having to revise | now going to establish for a term of seven 
the whole system of our taxation, with the | years, as you say, but, as I shall present- 
avowed purpose of relieving the land from | ly show you, most probably for ever. You 
an undue pressure, that it was absolutely | are taxing the property of those classes 
necessary we should appeal to the commer- | whom you are sent here to represent nearly 


cial classes in a spirit of conciliation, and 
evinee our willingness to remove the injus- 


tice of the income tax on the trading, the | 


commercial, and the professional classes. 
I make no contrasts now—our time is too 
precious—between incomes derived from 
realised property and incomes the result of 
intelligence and skill. We have no time 
for rhetoric now; but there is not 2 manin 
this House who has not contemplated the 


Mr. Disraeli 





double the amount, and you do this for 
the interest of the trading and commercial 
classes. With these facts before us—with 
a conviction that the assessment was un- 
just—we felt that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to induce the commercial 
classes to agree to the continuance of the 
income tax, that we might carry out & 
revision of our financial system, with the 
avowed purpose of relieving the land from 
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gn undue pressure—it was necessary, I|a century ago, when we were governed 
say, that we should acknowledge the exist-| also by ‘‘ All the Talents’”—suppose the 
ence of inequalities in the system of assess- | Ministry come down to the House, and pro- 
ment of the income tax. We never pro-| posing to extend the income tax to 10 per 

the assessment at $ths as a perfect | cent, what answer would it be to the artist, 
financial arrangement. We offered it only | the artisan, the merchant, and the trades- 
as the acknowledgment of a principle. The} man, that the land was assessed 2d. in 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the | the pound more than they were? If our 
Exchequer says that land is now taxed | arrangement had been established, they 
more than other properties, and that the| would at least have felt that if at a fu- 
schedule in which land and all real property | ture time the impost assumed a severer 
js included, is an assessment at a higher} and more burdensome character generally, 
rate already than the other schedules. The | they, at least, must find considerable relief 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, when | in the change in the assessment. And, Sir, 
you take into consideration the cost of re-|I still maintain that in coming forward to 
airs, the burdens on land, the great weight | ask the commercial classes to grant us the 
of local taxation—land is higher taxed than | income tax, in order that we might carry 
other property. Startling phrases these, | into effect a complete revision of our taxa- 
Sir, from the Chancellor of the Exchequer! | tion in order to relieve land from an undue 
Significant acknowledgments from that side | pressure, we were taking a prudent and 
of the House,when I remember the five years | a conciliatory course. We were told by 
during which I endeavoured in vain to press | those who had a right to speak with au- 
upon this House an acknowledgment that | thority on such subjects, that the plan we 
there were burdens peculiar to real property. | proposed would not diminish the revenue, 
When I remember that I was told night | while it would most certainly give satis- 
after night, and by no one more earnestly, | faction to the commercial classes. We 
more continually, or more consistently than | believed in the inequality of the assess- 
by the Members of the present Government, | ment as respected those classes; and we 
that the idea of local taxation being a bur-| deemed it our duty to endeavour to ad- 
den upon land was a mere illusion, I say it | just the inequality, because we were ask- 
is satisfactory to me to have lived to find an | ing them to grant the income tax for the 
acknowledgment of its being true in being | avowed purpose of relieving the undue 
the basis, to a certain degree, of the finan-| pressure of taxation on the land of the 
cial arrangement now before the Committee. | United Kingdom. Well, Sir, the right 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor | hon. Gentleman opposite now proposes to 
of the Exchequer says, there is a difference | continue the tax, without any difference in 
of 2d. in the pound in the schedules be-| the assessment, for a further period of 
tween the assessment of real property and | seven years. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
the assessment of other kinds of property. | briefly to state the reasons why I do not 
Well, Sir, I will not stop to analyse the think that at the end of seven years the 
data upon which the right hon. Gentleman | incidence of the tax will terminate. The 
has arrived at his cenclusion; but he may | first reason why I am incredulous is, be- 
rest assured that he will be reminded of his | cause I see that the spirit of the times in 
conclusion before these debates are over. | which we live is hostile to the abrogation 
But, Sir, I say that it was not as a com- | of that tax. I beg the Committee to re- 
plete financial arrangement, but as the ae- | collect the various aspects which the in- 
knowledgment of a principle made in the come tax has assumed since it was first 
spirit of conciliation, that we made a differ- | brought under our notice by Sir Robert 
ence in the schedules. We have now the} Peel. It was first brought forward to 
income tax at a particular rate of assess-| supply a deficiency, and in order that it 
ment, but no security that that assessment | might assist in the creation of a surplus 
shall not bechanged. We have aGovernment | out of which the indirect taxation of the 
that professes to deal more largely with | country might be dealt with. The defici- 
the income tax than any other Government | ency having disappeared, it was continued 
in our experience, and the Chancellor of | solely to sustain a surplus, which should 
the Exchequer proposes to deal with it for | allow you still further to deal with the indi- 
a period of seven years. This is an age of | rect taxation of the country. Well, what 
great financial operations. Suppose next | is the case at the present moment? It is 
year a Chancellor of the Exchequer pro-|no longer proposed, in order to create a 
poses to increase the rate of assessment— | surplus, to enable you to deal with indirect 
suppose that happens, which happened half ' taxation; but you are so far advanced that 
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you must grant the income tax to support | to effect a successful arrangement, and [ 
your revenue as at present established, and am ready to admit that, should the year 
to provide for your necessary expenditure; | 1860 find him in the position of Chancellor 
while at the same time you ask us not only | of the Exchequer, but bring with it cireum. 
to grant the income tax, but to lay on other | stances totally adverse to his commercial 
taxes to the amount of nearly 3,000,0001., | policy, the right hon. Gentleman is so con. 
for the purpose of dealing with the indi- | scientious a men that it is quite likely he 
rect taxation. Considering the circum-' would resign his office sooner than pro- 
stances which have occurred during the pose the continuance of the tax for a fur. 
last ten years, a man must shut his eyes ther period. We shall see him, as we did 
to all that passes around him, and be in- in the case of Maynooth, resign his exalted 
capable of perceiving the temper and the’ station in the Cabinet, and retire beneath 
signs of the times, the thoughts and habits | the gangway, whence probably the right 
of his fellow men, if he can suppose that hon. Gentleman would again rise and re- 
the income tax will not take a perpetual | commend the renewal of the income tax, 
place in our revenue. Your having re-| This he might do there with perfect ho. 
course to fresh taxation in order still fur- | nour—and so sacrifice himself to save his 
ther to deal with indirect imposts, proves | country. I have given at least two rea- 
that there is little chance of our giving! sons, one being the character of the age, 
up the income tax which was first pro-| and the other the character of the right 
posed for that purpose. Why should we| hon. Gentleman, by which I am induced 
suppose that the arguments which at pre-| to believe that the income tax will be- 
sent prevail with regard to taxation should | come a permanent tax if we consent to 
so suddenly cease to have effect? What | its retention for a period of seven years, 
argument in favour of remitting the tea|If that be so, it appears to me that we 
duty does not apply to the wine duty ? | have arrived at this dilemma: If this is to 
What argument is there that is brought} be a permanent tax, are we authorised, 
forward in favour of a remission of the| with the inequalities, the injustice, and the 
Excise duty on soap, that does not equally | odious qualities that it possesses—are we 
apply to the Excise duty on paper? Cheap | authorised to extend it to new classes and 
sugar is one of the blessings of the age. | countries without any attempt being made 
Why should you not have cheaper sugar? | to mitigate these odious qualities, and to 
We have had the article of tobacco brouglit | adjust those inequalities? If it be, as it 
under our notice lately, and I have just | avowedly is, the basis of the Government 
been reminded that English smugglers | proposition that this is to be only a tempo- 
have always made large fortunes so long} rary tax, is it wise—is it politic, I ask 
as the immense impost on tobacco remains. | again, to introduce for a brief space an 
Well, I have also a second reason why I| impost so essentially unjust and odious to 
think the income tax will not terminate at| new classes and new countries? That, 
the end of seven years, and that second | Sir, is the dilemma of the right hon. Gen- 
reason I find in the whole scope of the|tleman. My opinion is, that our proper 
financial policy of the right hon. Gentle-| policy would be to renew the tax, and for 
man—in all his antecedents—in the whole | a very limited time, as was proposed by the 
of his conduct and career. If the argu-| late Government, with as much of a miti- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman upon | gatory character as we can contrive. That 
this and upon former occasions mean any-| was the proposition of the late Govern- 
thing, they mean that we should find the} ment, and it is the proposition of my hon. 
means of supplying the whole of the revenue | Friend the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir 
raised from the Customs duties by direct | B. Lytton), although, of course, the adop- 
taxes. That is the natural and inevitable | tion of that proposition of my hon. Friend 
consequence of the right hon. Gentleman’s| does not bind any Gentleman who may 
arguments. I am perfectly willing to con-| support it to the specific proposal o* the 
cede this, that when the right hon. Gentle-| late Government. But if this tax is not to 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer held | be mitigated, and if its inequalities and its 
out the prospect, which he did the other injustice are to baffle both Minister and 
. night, that at the end of seven years the} Legislature, the best thing to do is to apply 
income tax would cease to exist, he was your surplus and accruing income as you 
speaking with sincerity and acted with| receive it to the reduction of an impost 
perfect conscientiousness. I have not the} which no Minister ean manage, and no peo- 
slightest doubt that the right hon. Gentle- ple can long endure. In the whole of this 
man is sanguine in his hopes, and anxious question, in considering this important arm 
Mr, Disraeli 
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of our national finance, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer described with so much power, but 
which, | think, he described in a manner 
that conveyed an erroneous impression to 
hon. Members who are not experienced in 
financial matters—in considering this tax 
we should always endeavour, as accurately 
as we can, to ascertain whether the objects 
we are to gain by its perpetuation or con- 
tinuance are worth the cost. The tax upon 
soap, there is not the slightest doubt, is 
a bad tax. As I have said before, the 
tax upon paper is a bad tax; and, as we 
obtain a surplus, these taxes, I admit, 
should early command the attention of the 
Minister of Finance. But, when you are 
asked to make the income tax a permanent 

ortion of our finance, you are asked, not 
whether the taxes upon soap and tea are 
impolitic or not—of course all taxes are in- 
jurious, and these are particularly so—but 
whether it is worth your while to relieve 
yourself from the incidence of these taxes 
by perpetuating the income tax. You must 
follow the advice of Dr. Franklin, and see 
whether the whistle is worth its price. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave us the other 
day a description of the income tax and its 
great achievements. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) said it was 
declamatory. It was somewhat declama- 
tory, but that I do not quarrel with. But 
it appeared to me to be inaccurate. This 
isa new House, and, I am happy to say, 
there are many young Members in it, some 
of whom were born since some of the great 
events occurred of which we are treating. 
To them the right hon. Gentleman may 
have conveyed an impression that, with 
the income tax, in addition to the ordinary 
sources of revenue, we produced a revenue 
nearly equal to all the expenses of the 
war, the revenue being 65,000,0001., and 
the expenditure 67,000,0007. Now, if 
that were so, unquestionably the income 
tax would be that colossal weapon which 
he so justly described it. But between 
1806 and 1816, the year of the Peace, the 
right hon. Gentleman forgot to say, that 
although we had a revenue of 65,000,000/., 
meeting an expenditure of 67,000,0001., 
yet that there was simultaneously created 
a vast addition to the public debt, and that 
between 1806 and 1816 that public debt 
had increased from 600,000,0902. to about 
840,000,0007. Hon. Gentlemen must re- 
member especially this, when they hear of 
the efficacy of this colossal instrument, that 
there was a deficit, in 1814, 1815, and 
1816, of 91,000,0007. That was the state 
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of our finances. We had an increase of our 
deficit simultaneously with the use of this 
charmed weapon, whose qualities the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer so eloquently di- 
lated upon. There is one other point in 
the income tax to which I must advert, 
and that is its extension. Assuming, as I 
do, the permanent feature of this tax, I 
think that no class or country should have 
been exposed to it without some mitigation 
of its injustice. But I must argue the case 
to-night as if the principle on which the 
Government system is founded is the cor- 
rect one, and that the income tax will cease 
at the time mentioned. And now I have 
to consider its extension to Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Control (Sir C. Wood) said 
that I had proposed the extension of the 
income tax to Ireland, and that I did 
not propose any measure for dealing with 
the consolidated annuities. I must say, 
Sir, that I see no connexion between the 
income tax and the consolidated annui- 
ties. I see no connexion between the in- 
cidence of Imperial taxation and the re- 
sults of local arrangement; and I think it 
most impolitic, indiscreet, and unwise ever 
to mix them together. Sir, it is almost 
unnecessary to allude to another matter; 
but I have heard, not in the course of this 
debate, but in conversation within this 
House, of something like a compact rela- 
tive to the income tax with the Irish Mem- 
bers. Now, of all the men in this House, 
I am the one who, perhaps, need less than 
any other to have a compact with any Irish 
Member as to the policy which I may feel 
it my duty to recommend with regard to the 
income tax and the consolidated annuities. 
Four months ago we had to consider the 
extension of the income tax to Ireland, and, 
after mature consideration, we unanimously 
came to the conclusion that it would be un- 
wise and inexpedient to extend it to Ireland. 
We not only thought it unwise to extend it 
to Ireland at that time, but the considera- 
ble period which we proposed to Parliament 
to intrust us with this tax proved we had no 
immediate intention of changing our policy 
in this respect. It was our opinion, for 
reasons which I need not give, but it was 
arrived at after ample and anxious con- 
sideration by the late Government, that 
it was quite out of the question to ex- 
tend the income tax to Ireland. Sir, I 
am prepared to support the same policy 
now that I advocated on the other side of 
the table. Now, Sir, it is not true that I 
was not prepared to make a proposition 
upon the consolidated annuities. I say 
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still that these two subjects ought not to be | tures, governed, as we are told, by thé 
mixed up with each other, and that they | great towns — this country of progress 
have no necessary connexion. On the con- raises an imperial revenue to the amount 
trary, I said that I would take the earliest | of 46,000,000/. sterling per annum from 
opportunity to submit a Resolution to the | its ordinary sources, and one-fourth of that 
House th lidated annuities. I revenue is raised by a dut i 

said “thet, die Teuted rn ig ll crop of the British Ketone The hey. 
ment did not intend to extend the income | of the united duties that you levy, direetly 
tax to Ireland. The proposal I was pre-! or indirectly, upon barley is upwards of 
pared to bring forward with regard to the 230 percent. Now, let me show you how 
consolidated annuities was certainly not | this system operates—how it must operate 
that which the right hon. Gentleman has under the policy recommended by Her 
made, but it was one founded upon equity, Majesty’s Government. You are called 
and which would, I think, have given sa-| upon in this scheme to deal with the tea 
tisfaction to all those who were inter-| duties. It is unnecessary for me to say 
ested in the affair. I have now touched | that that is a proposition which I can 
upon the principal points of the first Reso- view with no repugnance; I have always 
lution of the right hon. Gentleman. I) considered that the tea duties, per se, 
might stop here, but I beg the permission | were an excessive and impolitic impost, 
of the Committee—and I will not abuse'and one which a Minister of Finance, 
their indulgence—to allow me to express at a favourable opportunity, and in a 
the general opinion which I entertain with | proper spirit, ought to deal with; and I 
respect to the financial policy recommend-! proved the sincerity of my views on the 
ed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. subject by dealing with them. I make 
Sir, I have one great objection to that no comment to-night upon the proposition 


policy. It appears to me that the whole | of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
of the financial policy of the right hon. respect to the tea duties; I believe that 
Gentleman is conceived in a spirit of in- the supply is illimitable which China can 
justice to the land. Now, Sir, that is a afford us of tea, and therefore, though 
subject on which I have no wish to indulge | 1 should have preferred my more prudent 


in declamation, as the hon. Member for arrangement, I am not terrified by the ar- 
the West Riding said of the Chancellor rangement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
of the Exchequer. I am ready, with the chequer. But if I were of the same opi- 
permission of the Committee, to establish nion as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the truth of my opinion by reasoning and _ or the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
by facts. And, as I plead for an interest sity of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), that the 
which is not now surrounded by artificial supply was limited, then I confess, if I 
legislation—as I give you credit for sin- were Chancellor of the Exchequer, I should 
eerely wishing that all classes of the com- not feel so easy as the right hon. Gentle- 
munity should, so far as is possible, re-| man appears to be. But understand what 
ceive from the Legislature, especially upon you are going to do. You are going to 
financial subjects, justice—I trust you will reduce the duties upon tea more than 
listen to me with temper and toleration, half; you are going to bring tea into in- 
and that you will not permit the memory creased competition with those beverages 
of ancient prejudices, or the recollections that are prepared from the productions of 
of former feuds, to divert your minds from | the British farmer. Tea will probably be- 
the facts which I shall lay before you. ! come a substitute for spirits and beer which 
Now, Sir, I would ask the Committee to are produced from barley, Many Gentlemen 
view for a moment the state of our re-/ opposite say that they have no objection to 
venue, in its amount. If you look to the | tea or even to wine becoming a substitute 
last returns you will find that the ordinary | for spirits—for whisky, for gin, or for beer. 
sources of our revenue, deducting that in- | Well, if that were the natural course of hu- 
come tax which was only proposed as a \ man affairs—if that change resulted from 
temporary tax, and which as a temporary {concomitant change of habits and feelings 
tax is the basis of the financial scheme of and tastes in the people, he would bea very 
the Ministry— deducting that temporary unwise man who should set his face against 
tax from the ordinary sources of revenue, | the change. But if that change is pro- 
the revenue amounts to about 46,000,000/. | duced by the foreign products entering 
sterling per annum. This great country, ‘into competition with the English products, 
with the most extensive commerce of mo-| with the immense advantage of being taxed 
dern times, the most admirable manufac-| by one half Jess, then their substitution for 
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the products of the British farmer is in 
fact not the consequence of a change of 
taste in the people, but of your fiscal injus- 
tice. And that is what I wish to impress 
upon you. Rely upon it, you may crack 
jokes about reducing the malt duties, and 
remissions of duty going into the pocket of 
the brewer, and maudlin philanthropists 
may denounce dram drinking, and say that 
they will not encourage legislation that gives 
any impetus to such a habit; but the jests 
and jokes even of a President of the Board 
of Control will be baffled by the inexorable 
principles of political economy; and the 
maudlin philanthropist who denounces dram 
drinking, but is nothing loth to receive the 
dividends which dram drinking supplies, 
is not a legislator who I hope will ever 
influence the decrees of the House of 
Commons. A sum of 11,000,0001. or 
12,000,0007. a year can never be raised 
without being paid by the consumer, 
and, if paid by the consumer, must re- 
strict the industry and restrain the trade 
of the man that produces. It is of very 
great importance, no doubt, that we should 
deal with the excessive indirect taxation 
that attaches to many foreign articles ; 
it is of great importance that we should 
extend our commerce with India and 
China on a sounder basis; and that is 
one of the main reasons why we should 
deal with the tea duties. It is also of very 
great importance that we should increase 
our commerce with France and the south 
of Europe; and that is a very good reason 
why we should deal with the wine and 
brandy duties. But, irrespective of politi- 
cal justice, have you considered the fiscal 
consequences which must accrue if you 
persist in lessening the indirect taxation 
upon the Chinese tea or the French wine, 
and at the same time leave the enormous 
impost that exists upon the malt and the 
spirits that are made from British produce? 
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like tea and wine, coming in at reduced, 
and, if the system of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman be ever consummated, perhaps at 
nominal duties, and supplanting the bever- 
ages that are produced from the barley of 
the British cultivator of the soil? What 
will then become of your revenue of 
11,000,0007. or 12,000,000. ? By every 
consideration of sound finance, irrespective 
of political justice (which is a higher con- 
sideration than sound finance even), you 
ought at least to take care, when you are 
bringing in articles which enter into com- 
—s. with articles produced by the 

nglish cultivator of the soil, you must 
at least take care that the competition 
which he enters into is, as you say, ‘‘ un- 
restricted competition.” But what is the 
course recommended by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers? While they are proposing to 
reduce by more than 50 per cent the tax 
upon tea; while they are prepared at a fa- 
vourable opportunity probably to deal also 
in the same manner with wine; while they 
are allowing these foreign articles to enter 
into competition with articles of British 
growth that are subject to a duty of 230 
per cent, the only proposition they make 
with respect to this amount of indirect tax- 
ation is to add 500,000/. to the amount 
which is already felt to be so oppressive. 
So much for the justice of the policy of the 
Government as to the land, with respect to 
dealing with indirect taxation. I am ask- 
ing no favour, mind you, for the land in 
this behalf. I shall be glad if any Gen- 
tleman can get up, with the most ex- 
treme views of unrestricted competition, 
and vindicate such a policy. I say we 
are bound, if we admit foreign products 
like tea and wine at much role duties, 
to deal also with that immense mass of in- 
direct taxation which we raise from Eng- 
lish articles, for which these foreign pro- 
ducts will in all probability be substituted. 


That was the reason that induced the late | I cannot imagine that there is any one who 
Government to make up their minds to deal | will question the policy, or the wisdom, or 
with the 11,000,000/. or 12,000,000/. that | the justice of that proposition. Now, if 
you raise from a tax upon a single crop of | the financial policy of the right hon. Gen- 
the British farmer. We were as desirous! tleman deals with the indirect taxation in 


as the right hon. Gentleman opposite to|so unjust a manner as regards the land, 
increase our commerce with China, and to| what is he doing at the same time with our 


expand our trade with France; but we felt 
that we had a primary duty to fulfil, and 
that we were bound simultaneously to re- 
duce the burden and mass of indirect tax- 
ation that pressed upon the industry of the 
British producer. Irrespective of political 
Justice, I ask what must be the fiscal con- 
sequences of articles of foreign product, 





direct taxation? Why, we find this—this 
is the first thing that meets us: a farmer 
finds, in the first place, that the duties 
upon barley indirectly affect the whole Soil 
of the kingdom, and that his product with 
an immense impost is placed in unrestricted 
competition with his foreign rivals, who 
have to pay a much reduced rate; he finds, 
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in addition to this, that the indirect tax- 
ation upon the article he produces is in- 
creased; and what more does he find when 
he leaves the domain of indirect taxation ? 
He finds the right hon. Gentleman saying, 
** You will meet this increased competition 
with increased indirect imposts, and, in 
addition to all this, to sustain you in the 
contest, we are going to put upon you an 
income tax.’’ That is the position of the 
cultivator of the soil. What is the condi- 
tion of the proprietor of the soil—the pro- 
prietor of the soil who has been told to de- 
vote his capital to the improvement of his 
estate? You are going to propose a tax 
which you call extending the legacy duties 
to land, which will act as a direct tax of a 
very considerable amount upon all real pro- 
perty, and, of course, if upon all real pro- 
perty, in avery great degree, if not mainly, 
upon the land. Now, there seems, as far 
as I could collect the opinion of the Com- 
mittee as the debate has proceeded, some 
little misapprehension on this subject. An 
hon. Friend of mine, the Member for 
Wakefield (Mr. Sandars), who has given in 
his adhesion to the project of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said that he did 
so because the right hon. Gentleman was 
going to fulfil that which Mr. Pitt failed in 
doing; and another hon. Member opposite 
eulogised the right hon. Gentleman on the 
same score, and said that Mr. Pitt had 
only failed by one vote in accomplishing 
that which the right hon. Gentleman now 
proposed, and which he hoped he would 
succeed in accomplishing. Now, there is 
a very great error in this. Mr. Pitt never 
proposed anything of the kind. Mr. Pitt 
never proposed any tax upon settled pro- 
perty of any kind. [LZaughter.] I have 
read the Act which Mr. Pitt brought in, 
and if the hon. Gentleman who laughs 
means to express any incredulity on the 
subject, I must refer him to that Act. 
Mr. Pitt introduced two Bills, one of which 
is the origin of our present legacy duties 
with reference to personalty, and the other 
was a Bill which would have extended the 
same system of legacy duty to landed pro- 
perty, which was not settled. It has been 
alleged that it was the selfishness of the 
landlords then in Parliament which threw 
out that Bill. It was nothing of the kind. 
Nine-tenths of the landlords in Parliament 
wexe possessors, as Gentlemen in this 
TIouse are at present possessors, of settled 
estates, and the proposition of Mr. Pitt 
never touched them. It was thrown out 
on different grounds, and it was mainly 
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thrown out from the influence of Mr, Foy, 
It was Mr. Fox whose opposition threw out 
that Bill, and it was he who opposed it on 
grounds to which I may hereafter advert— 
grounds which were considered sound and 
scientific, without doubt. The Bill, therefore, 
was not thrown out by the selfishness of the 
landlords; and the only persons whose in. 
terests were affected by it—and for whom 
the battle was fought—were the small pro. 
prietors of England, who were not Mem. 
bers of Parliament, and whose estates 
were not settled. Now, this is a subject 
of very grave importance. The right hon, 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Control said, the other night, that the late 
Government were going to propose a tax on 
successions. Now, I am sure either the 
memory of the right hon. Gentleman must 
have been imperfect, or he must have 
spoken from inadvertence when he said 
this. It was the duty of the late Govern. 
ment, when they revised the taxation of 
the country, not to omit so important a 
subject as the duty on successions, or the 
legacy duty; and certainly it was our opin- 
ion that it was most imprudent to delay 
dealing with that question, and that it was 
a subject which, for a permanent settle- 
ment, ought, without unnecessary loss of 
time, to be brought before the House, 
What I did say on the occasion referred to 
is within the recollection of right hon. 
Friends near me—and certainly I could 
have intended to say nothing more—it was, 
that we did not think it impossible to make 
a proposal upon that subject which would 
terminate for ever the controversy in a 
manner which would be recognised as per- 
fectly satisfactory by all parties. And 
that was not a vague phrase; that propo- 
sition was a matured proposition; and pro- 
bably in the course of this discussion— 
though I will not trouble the Committee 
with it now—I may be able on some future 
occasion to submit it to the consideration 
of the House. But, Sir, in considering 
the question of a tax upon successions, 
there are many points to be considered 
before we come to a vote upon it. We 
must ask ourselves, in the first place, is 
it a just tax? Is it, abstractedly, a 
just tax? Is it a politic, a just tax, @ 
tax that can be vindicated on principle? 
We must ask ourselves, in the second 
place, whether, if it be a tax sound in prin- 
ciple, it is a tax adapted to the country in 
which it is proposed to be introduced? 
Thirdly, we must ask ourselves what are 
the data which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer has before him upon which he 
founds this estimate of its produce; and, 
above all, what is the machinery by which 
he means this tax to be raised? These 
are three important points which would 
well deserve consideration. For my own 
part, Sir—although I think that if the Bill 
of Mr. Pitt had passed it would have been 
unwise (unless the state of our finances 
justified us in doing so) to disturb that ar- 
rangement—for my own part, I believe 
that all taxes on successions, whatever 
shape they may take, are unsound in prin- 
ciple. They are taxes on capital. They 
are unsound in principle as regards per- 
sonal property, but they are much more 


msound in principle as regards landed | 


property, because they lead to partition, 
which, in my opinion, is a very great evil, 
and much to be deprecated. But I am 
not going to enter into that important sub- 
ject now. All that I can say is that you 
cannot deny, that by proposing this tax on 
successions with reference to landed pro- 
perty, you are proposing a new tax upon 
the land. I have shown you that in deal- 


ing with your indirect taxation you have 
commenced a system, and you have laid | 
down a principle, which must immensely 
aggravate the national taxation upon the 


British producer. I have shown you, in 
the second place, that while you are 
about to pursue that unjust and inju- 
rious policy—a policy the propriety of 
which no man ean vindicate—while you 
are aggravating the pressure of indirect 
taxation upon the British producer, you are 
inflicting upon the cultivator of the soil a 
direct tax in the shape of an income tax, 
and upon the possessor of the soil a direct 
tax in the shape of a tax upon successions. 
Now, Sir, I say that the whole scope of the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman is con- 
ceived in a spirit of injustice to the land. 
I will not touch upon the past. I will not 
ask you was it politic, was it wise, or was 
it generous to attack the land, both indi- 


rectly and directly, after such an immense | 


revolution had taken place in those laws 
which regulated the importation of foreign 
produce. I will make no appeal ad mise- 
ricordiam, What you have done, you have 
done—we have given our assent to it. I 
will not refer to the past, and upon that 
ground I refrain from appealing to you. 
But I will remind you that the Minister 
who has conceived this Budget—who has 
conceived it, as I maintain I have proved, 
IN a spirit of injustice to the land—who is 
aggravating the burden of indirect taxation 
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to the land, and is proposing new direct 
taxes on the cultivator and the proprietor 
of the soil, is the very Minister—the first 
Minister—who has come forward, and in 
his place in Parliament talked of the vast 
load of local taxation to which real property 
is exposed. The vast load of local taxation 
which real property endures! Well, then, 
this is an age of compensation—what is to 
be our compensation for that? I remem- 
ber when I made an appeal to the sense of 
justice of the House of Commons on that 
head I was met by two kinds of opponents. 
One school denied point blank that there 
were any burdens upon real property which 
were peculiar to it, or which it was not 
bound to bear. But there was another 
class of opponents, who took a different 
ground. They said, ‘‘ It is very true that 
there is an undue burden of taxation upon 
real property, and upon land as the most 
important portion of real property, but you 
forget you have not to pay the legacy 
duty.”” Why, Sir, I have shown over 
and over again that exemption from the 
legacy duty was no compensation for the 
weight, the great weight, of local taxa- 
tion which your Minister has admitted. 
| But let me remind you now that we are not 
only to have this great weight of local 
taxation acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment, but it is not to be remedied by the 
Government—nay, more, it is not only not 
| to be remedied by the Government, but it 
is to be accompanied by the very tax an 
| exemption from which they used to say was 
| our compensation for those burdens. Sir, 
we have lived to see very strange things. I 
remember when Sir Robert Peel proposed 
his first income tax, and I remember the 
noble Lord, the leader of the House, sitting 
on these (the Opposition) benches rising, 
and, with the traditionary spirit of Mr. 
Fox, denouncing the impost as Mr. Fox 
denounced the legacy duties, because the 
| noble Lord, as well as Mr. Fox, had some 
| feeling for the land of his forefathers, and 
for the burdens which it had so long borne. 
I remember how the noble Lord admonish- 
ed Sir Robert Peel. The noble Lord could 
not deny there was a deficiency in the Ex- 
chequer; for he had just left office, and 
knew pretty well the state of his treasury. 
The noble Lord said there were other 
means of supplying the deficiency—any- 
thing but this odious, this unjust, this in- 
equitable, this inquisitorial income tax. 
[Laughter.]| The epithets are the noble 
Lord’s, and not my own. Do anything 
but this, the noble Lord said; if you have 
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cellor of the Exchequer rise and mutter 
something about the absolute necessity of 
the scale being altered! But, if rumour 
is true, even the plan itself is to be aban- 
doned. Now, mark the difference when a 

ticular class of the population of the 
towns is concerned in matters of taxation, 
and when you deal with those who are con- 
nected with the land. There is not the 
slightest doubt, I take it for granted, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
never have proposed the licences unless he 
believed them to be just and proper, and 
not only just but politic. Well, but he 
changes his opinion in twenty-four hours, 
when the trades rise and tell him they will 
not endure it. But the farmer must bear 
his income tax, the proprietor of the soil 
must bear his increased burden of direct 
taxation, the cultivator must find his bur- 
den of indirect taxation unnecessarily and 
enormously aggravated, while he has fresh 
rivals in the field in the articles he produces. 
He murmurs, but he is to get no relief. 
But the instant a particular class in the 
country are touched by the Minister of Fi- 
nance, orders are given, the delegates wait, 
and the Minister trembles. Now, Sir, 1 


have adverted to this subject before, and 
think it by much the most serious feature 


of our political condition. If it be the fact 
that certain classes in this country, because 
they have a certain portion of electoral 
power, are exercising that electoral power 
systematically to exempt themselves from 
just taxation, I cannot conceive anything 
more to be deprecated, more perilous, and 
more to be resisted. Why, what has been 
the cause of the disturbances of nations, and 
of the fall even of thrones? It has been 
the existence of classes exempted from 
taxation. I see no difference between a 
privileged noble and a privileged tobac- 
conist. It is the same, whether it is the 
patrician who calls on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and adjures him not to 
touch him with an impost, or the trades- 
man with a 10/. vote. The circumstances 
are equally grave, equally full of political 
disorder. Nor can I doubt that what have 
been the consequences in one ease will be 
the same in the other; for I feel it is the pri- 
vileged which will be the class that will 
suffer in the end, though it may now reap 
an undue and unholy harvest from the 
power they possess. Nor can the electoral 
system endure which will permit such 
scenes which we now almost yearly see 
in the House of Commons, in consequence 
of this state of things. But when these 
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great scandals take place, and when the 
owners of the soil and the cultivators of 
the soil complain that in the projects of the 
Finance Minister they are not justly treated, 
and claim from him nothing but justice— 
when, not only injured by his project, but 
irritated by those unwise concessions, they 
come to him by their representatives, how 
are they met? By taunts and by jeers. 
What said the right hon. President of the 
Board of Control the other night to some 
one who had made comments on the scheme 
of the Government? He said, ‘ You 
had better take my advice, you had better 
take this measure, or you will get worse.’ 
‘*Now,’’ said the President of the Board 
of Control, ‘‘remember the eight shil- 
ling fixed duty. You did not take that; 
you see what not taking the measure we 
brought forward led to.’’ Well, that is a very 
favourite topic on the other side. [Sir 
C. Woop: Hear, hear!] The cheer of the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to dwell 
on it a little longer. It is not merely the 
President of the Board of Control that 
takes this course. The President of the 
Board of Control is rather of an active and 
vigorous than of an original mind. The 
President of the Board of Control has fol- 
lowed the example of more eminent per- 
sons. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
is very fond of giving us his advice on this 
subject. At the beginning of the year I 
brought forward a Motion respecting our 
relations with France, and it fell to the 
noble Lord to answer the observations I 
made. The noble Lord, on that occasion 
—the subject being our relations with 
France—delivered himself of an oration 
in favour of free trade. Not a very un- 
common habit with the noble Lord. And 
he said then that if I had followed his 
advice I might have been one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers at that time. So far as 
that was concerned, I believe it did not de- 
pend upon my following his advice: all 
that was necessary for me to have done 
would have been to follow his example. I 
dare say if we had submitted to what I 
have seen Ministers submit, that probably 
we might have been sitting on those (the 
Ministerial) benches at this very time. But 
that, however, is not the point to which I 
wish to call attention to the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord has said—and he has 
now been followed by the President of the 
Board of Control—‘‘ You never take our 
advice. I advised you to take an 8s. duty 
on corn, but you would not take it.’ Now, 
the noble Lord has reminded us of that 
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several times. I should not, however, have 
now noticed it if the President of the Board 
of Control had not revived it. If the taunt 
had come from the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring), 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
the time, I might have allowed it to pass, 
because he might have been justified in 
making it; but the taunt has been so often 
repeated and stereotyped that I think it is 
time it should cease. I have, therefore, 
thus noticed it, in order, if possible, to 
prevent its repetition. I think it would 
only have been decent of the noble Lord to 
have remembered under whose advice, and 
at whose urgent instance, we did refuse an 
8s. fixed duty on corn. Far be it from me 
to depreciate the colossal powers of the 
mind which could conceive so vast an idea 
as an 8s. fixed duty on corn. I give the 
noble Lord all the credit that is due to him 
in that respect. But at the same time, 
when the noble Lord remembers who was 
the statesman under whose advice and at 
whose instance that proposal was refused, 
and when he remembers who those are by 
whom he is now surrounded—when the 
noble Lord remembers that he has thrown 
aside the Whig party, and that he has ac- 
cepted a subordinate office under a subordi- 
nate officer of Sir Robert Peel, I think he 
might have felt that the time has come when 
these scoffs and sneers should cease. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cob- 
den) said, the other night, that the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
had stated that this Budget was a great 
triumph to Manchester. Well, Sir, 1 had 
hoped that the old feud between town and 
country had ceased for ever. There exists 
no difference of material interests any longer 
between town and country. The very Mo- 
tion which the Member for Hertfordshire 
has proposed to-night is somewhat signifi- 
cant of that, and is evidently conceived in 
a spirit of honourable conciliation. I could 
therefore have hoped, that, however you 
might have voted that you would have ac- 
cepted that Amendment in the same spirit. 
The Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), 
when addressing his constituents some little 
time ago, expressed his amazement that the 
country Gentlemen should have made such 
a proposition, and added, that they were en- 
titled in consequence to the kindly feelings 
of the working classes of the country. That 
was the way in which the hon: Member for 
Manchester had spoken of the proposition 
which has been treated so differently by 
the Secretary of the Board of Control, 
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That hon. Gentleman had spoken of our 
proposition in terms—I will not say offen. 
sive, for if they had been offensive I should 
have called in the Attorney General ¢o 
have taken a message to the right hon, 
Gentleman—because I recollect—it is stil] 
ringing inmy ears—the glowing eulogium 
made by the first Crown officer upon the 
subject. The hon. Member for Manches- 
ter spoke in a manner honourable to him. 
self and worthy of the occasion; and I tell 
the hon. Gentleman that there is no class 
which has struggled more for the rights 
and liberties of the people than the coun- 
try Gentlemen; no class has less interest 
in the corrupt administration of affairs; 
and no class has a greater interest in an 
economical administration of those affairs, 
Gentlemen are very apt to tell us of the 
weight and importance of the great towns, 
and that this Budget was supported by the 
Members of those great towns. I have 
already said that there is no longer any 
difference of material interests between the 
people of the great towns and the people 
of the country. But I am told there are 
social and political differences. I am very 
loth to believe it. I cannot but believe 
that it will be remembered that these great 
towns are situate in a country of no con- 
siderable extent, with no exeessive popu- 
lation, with a commerce, which, however 
great, has been equalled, and with manu- 
factures, which however successful, have 
been surpassed. What then makes this 
country great? The national character of 
the country, created by its institutions and 
by the traditionary influences impressed 
upon those institutions. Those institutions 
are deeply and broadly planted in the soil, 
and that soil is not the possession of any 
exclusive class. The merchant or the ma- 
nufacturer may deposit within it his aceu- 
mulated capital, and he may enjoy those 
privileges to which its possession entitle 
him, on condition that he discharges those 
duties which its possession also imposes. 
Then why this hostility to the land? Every 
man is deeply interested in maintaining 
its influence. I therefore adjure those Gen- 
tlemen who are the representatives of large 
towns to condescend to ponder over these 
observations, and not to be led away by 
prejudices; remembering that we are all 
alike interested in maintaining the great- 
ness of our country, and that that great- 
ness depends upon its institutions as well 
as its material prosperity. Should, how- 
ever, as I trust not, the representatives of 
towns take another course, then of this 1 
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feel convinced, that if they are still alienated 
from us—if they still proceed in their illu- 
sory progress, they may perhaps arrive at 
the goal which they contemplate, they may 
erhaps achieve the object they have set 
before them, but I believe they will be 
greatly disappointed in the result, and that 
they will only find they have changed a 
first-rate Kingdom for a second-rate Re- 
public. 

Loro JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, at this 
Jate hour of the night, and after four nights 
of debate, I can attempt to do little more 
than set before the Committee as clearly 
as I can the question upon which they are 
now about to divide. They have a Budget 
before them comprising propositions of 
very great importance to the finances of 
this country, and the question which they 
have to decide is, whether the advantages 
held out by those propositions are greater 
than the burdens which are to be imposed, 
and whether it is the duty and the interest 
of this House to adopt that Budget. Now, 
Sir, in the first place, the proposition of 
the Government is, that an endeavour 
should be made to settle the question of 
the income tax—the assessment and ex- 
istence of which, as a part of our financial 
system, have been for a long time in de- 
bate, and have given rise to difficulties 
most perplexing even to the minds of those 
who are most conversant with these sub- 
jects—and to enable Parliament to come 
to a final decision upon the question. I 
say this because I think it must have been 
evident to any persons who have followed 
the course of events and of the debates 
upon this subject, that although the ori- 
ginal proposition of Sir Robert Peel in 
1842 to impose an income tax for three 
years might have been very wise, and well 
adapted to the situation of the country 
then, yet it is impossible now to continue 
the tax from three years to three years 
without exciting at every renewal doubts 
and differences as to the mode in which 
that tax should be imposed, and as to the 
parties to be subjected to its operation. 
Such discussions and such differences can- 
not take place without disturbing and shak- 
ing our whole system of finance; and yet 
no Government since 1842, no House of 
Commons since 1842, has seriously con- 
templated the termination of this tax. 
Every Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
interval of the three years has proposed 
various reductions of the tax; and other 
reductions which he did not propose were 
pressed upon him by Members on every 
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side, and of every party in this House; 
and yet, while the Government made those 
propositions, and while Members of the 
House urged those reductions, it was not 
expected that the income tax should ter- 
minate at the end of the three years to 
which by law it was fixed. Such being 
the case, my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has told this House 
that, continuing the tax for a certain 
limited period—I admit, no very short 
period—after that time the House will 
have the means, if it thinks fit, of putting 
an end to this tax, and relying for the 
future upon the ordinary resources of the 
country. I say, therefore, that there is, 
primd facie, a great advantage proposed 
by this Budget. In the next place, Sir, it is 
proposed to take away one of the injurious 
duties of the Excise, which is almost the 
only tax that now remains upon what can 
be properly called the necessaries of life— 
I mean the tax upon soap, which interferes 
materially with the health and comfort of 
the people. It is proposed to part with no 
less than 1,000,0002. of revenue on that 
head. It is proposed further that the tea 
duties should be reduced from 2s. 2d. to 
ls. in the course of three years. It is 
proposed that the system of reducing the 
protective duties should be carried further 
than it has been, and that many disputed 
questions—that, for instance, with regard 
to spirits, and the mode in which that duty 
is collected—should be settled by the le- 
gislation of the present year. To these 
must be added the proposal to adjust the 
assessed taxes, not upon the absurd sump- 
tuary principle at present adopted, that 
persons are to pay for every increased num- 
ber on their servants or horses, but on the 
principle that every person shall pay equally 
upon every servant, every horse, and every 
earriage that he may use. An hon. Gen- 
tleman said to-night, with considerable 
effect and with great emphasis, that this 
change was entirely for the advantage of 
the rich; but I must say that I believe it is 
no less for the benefit of the working 
classes. I believe the benefit will be much 
more extensive; for by the heavy tax on ser- 
vants, by the heavy tax on carriages and 
the like, you do restrict very much the 
employment of those who labour. Well, 
Sir, this is a brief summary of the advan- 
tages that are now proposed. On the other 
hand, it is an objection in the eyes of many 
that there is no alteration in the rates pro- 
posed for the income tax. It is an objec- 
tion also in the eyes of many that a tax is 
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roposed to be imposed upon legacies. 
= Sir, it is with these objections that 
I shall immediately deal; but first I must 
say that the spirit in which the propo- 
sitions of the Government have been re- 
ceived, does seem to me to be singularly at 
variance with the Amendment which has 
been proposed by the hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Lytton). The hon, and learned Member for 
East Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly) has said to-night 
that,new and enlarged burdens are placed 
on the land. The right hon, Gentleman 
who has just now sat down complains of 
the new tax upon land, and says that the 
whole Badget is framed in a spirit of hos- 
tility to the land. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”?] Ah! 
hon. Members seem anxious to confirm 
the accuracy of the statement which I have 
made. Well, what is the proposition be- 
fore the Committee 2? What is the engine 
by which it is proposed to throw down the 
whole of the monstrous and vast edifice 
which my right hon. Friend proposes to 
erect? Is it a proposal to tax land less, 
or to take off any of the existing burdens 
on land, or to impose new taxes on trade? 
Quite the contrary. The proposition made 
by the hon. Member for Hertfordshire is 
this, that whereas land is now taxed 9d., 
and trade 7d., land should be continued at 
the same rate, and that trade and manu- 
factures should be taxed at a lower rate. 
Was there ever anything so contradictory ? 
and yet the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
stated that he was gratified at the admis- 
sion which had been made by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the amount raised by the income 
tax upon the land amounted to 9d. instead 
of 7d., owing to the expense of repairs. 
That being the case, one would have 
thought that he would have voted in fa- 
vour of some proposition by which that 
sum was to be reduced; instead of which 
he proposes that whereas the sums paid by 
the land and by trade respectively are 9d. 
and 7d., the sum paid by land shall con- 
tinue at 9d., and that paid by other sources 
of income shall be reduced to 5d. Why, 
for Gentlemen who have been these last 
seven years declaring that land was depre- 
ciated and ill-treated by our commercial 
legislation, now to come forward, at the 
end of those seven years, with a propo- | 
sition to aid manufactures and trade, of | 
whose predominance and unfair influence | 
they have been complaining all this time, | 
is certainly one of the most wonderful anom- | 
alies that this House has ever presented. | 
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I believe that since the day when Marsha] 
Marmont conducted his division of the 
army, which expected that it was going to 
fight for Napoleon, into the ranks of the 
hostile army of the Austrians and the 
Prussians, there has been no such military 
move as that of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. Therefore I do not wonder that 
the right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire, who is usually so clear, and 
who marks so accurately and shrewdly the 
points upon which he wishes to fix his 
blame, found himself so embarrassed that, 
instead of being clear and pointed, he was 
obscure and confused during the whole 
course of his remarks upon this subject. 
But what is the case? I will not detain 
the Committee long, but I must say a few 
words upon this question, because the right 
hon. Gentleman has hardly touched upon 
it, and in what he said he hardly repre- 
sented the case fairly. What is the truth 
with respect to this equal rate upon all 
the schedules of the income tax? The real 
difficulty consists in making any change 
which will not expose you to further alter 
ation, and that further alteration will foree 
you to break down and finally abandon the 
tax. Nothing is more natural, nothing 
more plausible, than to say, ‘‘ At least, let 
professions, let those who live by the energy 
of their minds, and by their physical toil 
at the same time, and whose income ina 
great degree depends upon their physical 
wellbeing and vigour—let them at least be 
rated at a different rate from others.” But 
then those who are carrying on trade come 
and say, ‘‘ Let us be placed in the same 
position as those who are in professional 
life.”” Then follows the question of the 
salaries of public officers, which are like- 
wise gained by mental exertion, and which 
depend on the continuance of their capacity 
for working. Then comes the question of 
the land, which has a claim of its own, 
of an allowance for repairs. Well, then, 
where do you arrive at last? Why, you 
arrive at this, that every schedule is al- 
tered excepting that which relates to the 
public funds; and that question of the 
public funds is one which I hope will never 
be dealt with by this House in the spirit in 
which it was treated to-night by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
East Suffolk. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman stated to the Committee that one 
principle was to leave untaxed incomes 
derived from the funds, but that if you did 
not take that course there was no limit 
beyond which you might not tax that in- 
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come, That is a principle which would 
Jead one at once to the brink of a breach 
of the public: faith. There are two princi- 
es, the one a theoretical and the other a 
ractical principle, included in the present 
system of rating of the public funds, The 
theoretical principle is that laid down by 
Mr. Pitt, and is a just principle; but I 
must say it goes as far as justice would 
it in the taxation of this country. It 

js this: —We tax income, but not any par- 
ticular income; we tax all income from 
whatever source it is derived, and treat it 
asincome. Well, in that case the fund- 
holders may seem to have some security, 
but when you say to them—** We tax you 
at 7d. and others at 5}d., because the 
source of your income is more permanent 
than that of others,’’ the fundholder would 
be entitled to say—‘‘ If you come to the 
sources of income, you have no right to 
tax our property at all—you must abandon 
your tax on funded property altogether.”’ 
But there is besides this a practical princi- 
ple, and it is this:—the fundholder’s se- 
curity is, that if you lay a tax upon in- 
comes equally, his tax will not be exces- 
sive, because he is guarded by the taxation 
of the rest of the community. If you say 
there shall be a general tax of 10 per cent, 


it will be a security to him that you are 
not likely to go as high as 20, or 30, 


or 40 per cent. But if you tax the fund- 
holders alone, separating them from the 
other classes, there is no reason why you 
should not impose a duty of 5 per cent on 
other classes, and 50 per cent on the fund- 
holder; therefore his practical security is in 
equal taxation, and therefore it was that I 
viewed with alarm and apprehension the 
proposal which was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite when he was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that, in the case of 
Ireland, finds and salaries should be alone 
taxed. That was a beginning, and a very 
serious beginning; the commencement of a 
plan by which the fundholder should be 
taxed alone, by which the interest of the 
fundholders should be separated from that 
of the rest of the community, and we 
should have an authority and a precedent 
at any convenient moment by which that 
large sum which we have to pay to the 
public creditors of this country should be 
diminished to any extent which Parliament, 


in its want of honesty and discretion, might | 
think proper. These, then, appear to me | 
the general principles by which my right | 
hon, Friend and the Government have been | 
guided with respect to the income tax. We, 
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have studied the question, and although 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) now denies that he ever said that 
he had not time to look into the schedules, 
he has almost confirmed that statement by 
the observations he has made to-night; be- 
cause he said that he did not go into the 
question of the way in which the variation 
of the tax was to be effected because he 
had two or three months’ time to consider 
them, and that he reserved to himself the 
power of going into those principles during 
the recess which was to follow Christmas. 
But the right hon. Gentleman did not tell 
us then, and he has not told us now, in 
what way he was to make those just dis- 
tinctions which he promised to make with 
regard to incomes. And therefore I must 
believe, I am sorry to believe, that, having 
the authority of Mr. Pitt, the authority of 
Lord Lansdowne in 1806, and the autho- 
rity of Sir Robert Peel in 1842, all op- 
posed to his own, he did not think it in- 
cumbent upon him, in regard to his duty as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor did he 
think it worth his while, to go into the par- 
ticulars of the change that he would pro- 
pose in the rating of the income tax before 
he came down to the House and proclaimed 
a mode of levying the tax, from which, as 
I think, evil results would come, With re- 
gard to the extension of the income tax to 
incomes of 1001., that is a question on 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself 
made a proposal; but here I must remark 
on an observation that was made by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir F. Baring), which seemed to 
have a great deal of force in it, but is not 
applicable to the proposition of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. My right hon. 
Friend says, ‘‘ If you propose a term to 
this income tax, and see the end of it be- 
fore you, it is not a fitting occasion to ex- 
tend it to classes by which it is not now 
paid; it is,” he said, ‘‘like a man who, 
owing 151., borrows 5!. more, in order that 
he may have 201. to pay;”’ but my right hon. 
Friend quite omitted from this calculation 
that the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is, that although there is a 
certain amount of revenue to be derived 
from the income tax at present, there is to 
be a diminution of it before we come to the 
termination, and that at the end of six 
years, instead of 6,000,000/. or5,500,0002., 
the sum which the House of Commons will 
have to deal with will be 4,500,000/., and 
no more. So that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has, in fact, taken the precau- 
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tion of making the sum with which Parlia- 
ment will have to deal a smaller sum than 
that with which they would now have to 
deal if he proposed at present to abrogate 
this tax. There is another question in re- 
ference to this subject, on which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
likewise touched, and which has been also 
commented upon with great foree by the 
hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. Cairns). The 
hon. Member for Belfast said, ‘‘ You ought 
not to extend this tax to Ireland,”’ and he 
gives his reason for it. He said, ‘* You 
propose to take off the consolidated annui- 
ties, which is due, in justice to those who 
now pay them, and to impose an _in- 
come tax on the whole community in Ire- 
land to make up the deficiency;”’ but I 
would state the case precisely in the oppo- 
site way. I will say, in the first place, 
that there is no claim, in justice, for the 
remission of the consolidated annuities; but 
I would say the case is this: You have a 
tax which is the means and machinery 
which you use in order to obtain the remis- 
sion of other duties, many of which have 
been already taken off, and some of which 
are going to be reduced or taken off, and 
which press upon the whole community of 
the United Kingdom. What is the reason 
that Ireland should not bear such a tax : if 
Ireland, like the rest of the United King- 
dom, is to receive great benefits from it, 
though not in the same proportion as this 
country, why is she not to bear her part of 
the burden? The answer that has been 
given to that—and it was a sufficient an- 
swer in 1848, and I think might, under 
different cireumstances, be a sufficient an- 
swer now—is, ‘‘ Why, a great burden has 
been imposed upon Ireland in consequence 
of the calamity of famine, and the debts 
contracted to feed the people.’’ Well, we 
say, we will take away the objection by 
removing from you that burden, and thus 
we immediately take away that reason for 
exemption. Then Belfast, which had no 
claim whatever to be exempted from the 
income tax, falls, like Liverpool and Glas- 
gow, into the category of those com- 
munities on which the income tax should 
be imposed. The distress that had pre- 
vailed in the western and southern parts 
of Ireland has been urged as an ob- 
jection against imposing the income tax 
upon that country by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; but in the year 1848, when that 
country was far more distressed than it is 
now—when the remains of the famine were 
still pressing upon that part of Ireland— 
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an hon. Friend of mine, the Member for 
Marylebone (Sir B. Hall), made a Motion 
to impose the income tax upon Ireland, 
He proposed no remission of those debts, 
which then were heavier than they are 
now, and when the country was less able 
to pay them; and the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), and 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), and many others of their 
particular friends and followers, voted with 
the hon. Member for Marylebone. Well, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis. 
raeli) has to-night treated us with a dis. 
sertation upon the inconsistency which he 
finds in some Gentlemen sitting on these 
benches; but a more glaring example of 
inconsistency than that to which I have 
just referred, could hardly be found. With 
regard to the effect of the relief given to 
Ireland, and the burdens imposed on her 
by the Budget, I do not think that the 
figures will show that by this proposition 
so great a burden will be imposed as some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to think. 
Taking the income tax for seven years at 
400,000/., the succession tax at 60,0001, 
spirits 98,000/., the entire will make 
558,000/. The relief from the consoli- 
dated annuities will be 245,0001., the tea 
duty 375,000/., small items 50,0001, 
making altogether 670,000/., from the 
payment of which Ireland will be relieved. 
In the year 1860, according to the figures, 
Ireland will be relieved from 670,000/., 
and the only duty imposed upon her will 
be the legacy duty and the spirit duty, 
amounting to 158,000/., leaving 512,000I. 
a year as the balance of remissions in her 
favour. But, Sir, I must say that I think 
upon this subject Gentlemen have looked 
rather too much to the value of these par: 
ticular figures, and not to the general in- 
terests of Ireland upon the question of 
finance. I, at least, have long considered 
that the disadvantage of Ireland in ques- 
tions of finance has been that the very 
high duties on consumption that have been 
placed on Great Britain, and have been 
hardly borne by Great Britain, were like- 
wise placed upon Ireland, and that in Ire- 
land they totally prevented consumption. 
I remember a remarkable illustration of 
this, that was stated by my lamented 
Friend Lord Sydenham, in a speech of his 
on financial subjects; he stated that in the 
year 1807 the revenue of Ireland amounted 
to 4,378,0007. Between that year and 
the conclusion of the war, taxes were suc- 
cessively imposed, which, according to the 
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ealculations of Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, were to produce 3,400,0001., or to 
augment the revenue to the extent of 
7,700,0007. What was the result? In 
the year 1821, when that amount, less 
than 400,0007. for taxes afterwards re- 
pealed, ought to have been paid into the 
Exchequer, the whole revenue of Ireland 
amounted only to 3,844,000/., being 
34,0007. less than in 1807. This was 
not the effect of the income tax, or of a 
direct tax—it was the effect of the taxes 
upon the great articles of consumption ; 
and if such were the effects of taxes of 
that kind, I say, great as were the ad- 
vantages to this country of the changes 
that were made in the Customs, in the 
year 1842 and in the year 1845, by Sir 
Robert Peel, and which have been since 
made by the Government that followed, 
they must have been of still greater con- 
sequence to Ireland than to England; and 
that the means afforded of consuming sugar 
and coffee, and of consuming, by the pro- 
position now made, the article of tea, ena- 
bles the people of Ireland to consume arti- 
cles which hitherto they did not consume, 
and will thereby be of great advantage to 
that part of the Empire. Therefore, I do 
not consider the question of the immediate 
effect of direct taxation, but, more, the 
question of that sort of taxation that affects 
the consumer, and must affect the poor 
consumer far more than the rich. Having 
stated those views with regard to the in- 
come tax, I certainly shall not think it ne- 
cessary to-night to go much into any other 
part of the Budget; though perhaps I may 
refer to certain former opinions of mine 
which have been quoted by hon. Members 
in this debate as making against the pro- 
position that is now before the Committee. 
Several hon. Gentlemen have referred, in 
terms of which I cannot complain, to the 
opposition which I made in 1842 to the 
proposition for an income tax. It certainly 
Was my opinion at that time that without 
an income tax the country might have de- 
rived sufficient income to replace the de- 
ficiency that then existed, and accordingly 
I proposed by Resolution that by a judi- 
cious alteration of the duties on corn, by 
a reduction of the prohibitory duties on 
foreign sugar, and an adjustment of the 
duties on timber and on coffee, the advan- 
tages of a moderate price to the commu- 
nity might be combined with increased 
revenue to the country. That was the 
only course which I thought at that time 
it was right to pursue. The House of 
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Commons, however, took another course. 
They imposed an income tax and made 
other reductions of duty; but in the follow- 
ing years—in the year 1846 more espe- 
cially—they went much further with regard 
to corn and sugar than I had proposed in 
1842. And, looking back to what hap- 
pened at that time, and seeing what has 
happened since, I am bound to say that I 
think, upon the whole, the course which 
has been taken by Parliament, comprising 
the repeal of the corn duty and the equal- 
isation of the duty upon sugar, has been 
more beneficial to the country than the 
course proposed by me in the year 1842, 
The people of this country had indeed to 
pay for it that which I think was a very 
dear price, namely, the imposition of the 
income tax; but it is quite a different 
thing, having adopted that income tax, 
now to proceed upon the policy which the 
House of Commons would not pursue in 
1842. As the matter at present stands, 
I believe the income tax to have been the 
means of relieving the country from very 
great burdens and from excessive duties; 
so likewise I believe it will be the means 
of relieving the country before 1860 from 
a very great pressure of duties which fall 
upon the consumer. In the year 1830 
it was stated by Mr. Huskisson that the 
great evil of our taxation was, that such 
heavy indirect duties pressed upon the con- 
sumer, and that the rich did not pay an 
equivalent tribute to the revenue. In the 
last twenty-three years we have done much 
to take away that reproach, and to remove 
that evil; and I hold that we shall act 
wisely by continuing in the same course. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), 
towards the conclusion of his speech, spoke 
much of the hardship of the legacy duty; 
but the hardship of the proposed legacy 
duty has been very much exaggerated. 
Even to-night one hon. Gentleman stated 
that 2,000,0007. of additional taxation were 
about to be placed upon land. Now really, 
the fact is, that there is already a heavy 
legacy duty upon a portion of the land, but 
there is another portion which is totally 
exempt from that taxation. Why, what 
can be more just and equal than to make 
that portion which has not yet contributed 
contribute also to this tax? It will not 
amount to 2,000,000/., as is asserted, but 
to 500,0002., or at most to 700,0001.; and 
be it observed, that when the tax comes to 
its full amount, the income tax will bave 
been diminished to the extent of at least 
700,0007. And let hon. Gentleman op- 
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posite observe, that if they were to adopt 
the Amendment to-night, this consequence 
would follow. My right hon. Friend pro- 
poses, that the income tax in two years 
should be diminished one penny, and in 
four years another penny, and that you 
ean do if you take a uniform rate; but if 
you say that you will reduce it, according 
to the tenor of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire, to fivepence 
farthing upon certain classes, you can no 
longer afford to reduce it to sevenpence 
upon land. And what you are about to 
vote to-night by this Amendment is, not 
a proposal that will relieve the land, but 
one that will lay upon the land in 1855 a 
burden from which it would be free by the 
proposition of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir, in the 
course of these discussions, beginning with 
the plan of proposing the removal of prohi- 
bitions and of differential duties, we have 
come in the course of time to the abolition 
of those duties which press more especially 
upon the people, and which have deprived 
them of many comforts, many necessaries, 
and many enjoyments. I believe that this 
House cannot more worthily consult the in- 
terests of the people than by pursuing this 
course. It was said last year—I think it 
was a proof of little wisdom in him who 
said it—that we should endeavour to rule 
this country so as to check the advances of 
democracy. You may depend upon it that 
the ruler who sets himself to check the ad- 
vance of democracy, will but increase, will 
but irritate, will but ultimately make more 
triumphant, that power which he seeks to 
resist. But if you consult the interests of 
the people, you will make the democracy 
conservative— you will carry that democracy 
with you, instead of having to oppose it as 
an enemy. That, it seems to me, is the 
true policy for Parliament to pursue—nei- 
ther neglecting the interests of the land 
nor the interests of trade, but consulting 
all together—showing no undue favour to 
any class, but adopting a course which 
each must acknowledge to be just. Sir, 
I rejoice that towards the termination of 
this course which Parliament has now for 
nearly twelve years pursued, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has had an opportunity of laying proposi- 
tions before this House which, whether we 
consider those propositions themselves, or 
whether we consider the manner in which 
they were introduced, must give him a 
name to be envied amongst Finance Minis- 
ters of this country. And if, Sir, in order 
Lord John Russel} 
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to achieve this, it has been his fortune to 
live laborious days, I trust that he will fing 
his reward in the approbation and sup 
of this House, and in the gratitude } pe 
admiring people. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 323; 
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Committee report progress; to sit again 
on Wednesday. 


TELLERS, 
Mandeville, Visct, 
Taylor, Col. 


THE BOROUGH OF RYE. 

Mr. TUFNELL said, he would now 
move that a new writ should be issued for 
the borough of Rye. The Committee pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), which in- 
quired into the state of this borough, had 
reported that the existence of direct money 
bribery had been disproved, though it cer- 
tainly appeared that an extensive system 
of corrupt loans prevailed. Now, although 
nothing could be more fatal than this to 
the independence of boroughs, still, as the 
Committee had not reported in favour of 
the issue of a Commission of Inquiry into 
the borough, he thought that the House 
could not take any further steps in the 
matter, and that they would not therefore 
be justified in longer withholding the writ. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown, to make out a New Writ for 
the electing of a Baron to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Town and Port of Rye, in the 
room of William Alexander Mackinnon, esquire, 
whose Election has been determined to be void.” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
although he thought it was of the highest 
importance that the House should take 
steps to put an end to the system of 
corrupt loans which had prevailed in the 
borough of Rye, he did not think that, 
pending the adoption of such measures, 
they would be justified in withholding the 
issue of the writ. 

Mr. FREWEN said, many of his con- 
stituents were anxious to have this case 
fully investigated; but after the statement 
of his right hon. Friend he would not di- 
vide the House on the subject. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, as Chair- 
man of the General Committee on Election 
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Petitions, it was the feeling of the Com- 
mittee that many corrupt practices existed 
which never came before the Committees in 
consequence of compromises, withdrawal of 

titions, and such like; and it would not 
be out of place to state now that it was his 
intention, when all these cases were closed, 
to call the attention of the House and of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) to 
the state of the law as it at present existed, 
with a view to provide a remedy. 

Mr. BASS said, he could not consent 
to the issuing of the writ, as it was proved 
that varlous sums of money had been lent 
for corrupt purposes, and there was no 
proof that that power had ceased. He 
would therefore move that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

The House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 3, 1853. 


Mivvres.] Pustic Brrrs.—1* Chimney Sweepers 
Regulation Act Amendment. 

2* Burghs (Scotland); Charitable Trusts ; 
Cathedral Appointments. 

Reported, — Lunacy Regulation; Lunatic 
Asylums ; Lunatics Care and Treatment. 

3* South Sea and other Annuities Commutation. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and said, it 
was he must confess, in his opinion, a 
scandal on the country that it should fall 
to the lot of any one in the year 1853 to 
propose the second reading of a Bill like 
the present, the object of which was to 
establish the means of efficiently adminis- 
tering and rendering useful the charitable 
trusts of this country. But so it was. 
This subject had been so often before their 
Lordships’ House and the other House of 
Parliament, that he should deem it an un- 
warrantable waste of time if he went into 
any great detail as to what had already 
been done, or the course which legislation 
had taken, in connexion with this matter. 
It would be sufficient for him to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it was now fast ap- 
proaching forty years—considerably more 
than thirty-five years—since his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham), who was 
80 much distinguished for his zeal and abi- 
lity in reference to this subject, directed 
the attention of the House of Commons to 
the abuses, first of the educational chari- 


| ties, and afterwards of the charities gene- 
' rally, throughout the kingdom. After one 
‘or two Motions, it was in 1818, that his 
noble and learned Friend first obtained an 
| Act of Parliament which constituted the 
original Charitable Trusts Commission. It 
' was supposed that the labours of the Com- 
|missioners appointed under that Act, of 
| whom there were fourteen, eight of whom 
were paid, would be terminated in the 
| course of two years. Their powers, in the 
| first instance, were limited to educational 
charities, but afterwards they were extend- 
'ed generally to all charities; and it soon 
became perfectly manifest that it was a 
'very delusive idea to suppose that the in- 
quiries of the Commissioners could be con- 
cluded in that period. The Commissioners 
made several reports, and it was not un- 
worthy of notice that so long ago as 1820, 
they made a report, in which they pointed 
out to the attention of the Legislature 
and of the country, that until some cheap 
and expeditious mode of dealing with the 
abuses ef charities was instituted, all in- 
quiry on the subject would be idle. The 
Commission to which he had referred con- 
tinued its functions under Acts of Parlia- 
ment until they terminated in 1830; but in 
the following year his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham), who was then on 
the woolsack, obtained another Act of Par- 
liament, by which the Commission was re- 
newed and continued to prosecute its in- 
quiries until 1834; when that Commission 
also expired. In 1835, Parliament and the 
country being anxious to bring the matter 
to a close, a new Commission, consisting 
of not less than thirty members, was ap- 
pointed, who had the duty imposed on 
them to terminate their labours in two 
years. They, consequently, investigated 
all, or nearly all, the charities in the coun- 
try, not previously reported on, and their 
labours concluded in 1837. These vari- 
ous Commissions, from first to last, made 
no less than thirty-two reports, accom- 
panied by a mass of evidence which would 
take almost half a lifetime to master. Their 
reports and evidence were contained in 
thirty-eight closely printed folio volumes ; 
and he need hardly say that a work so vo- 
luminous carried with it the destruction of 
its own object, for the practical effect was 
that no person ventured even to look into 
it. Nevertheless, summaries of the evi- 
dence, and the reports of the Commissioners 
without the evidence, being more readable, 
the attention of Parliament was called to 
the subject, and after the lapse of two or 
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three years, several attempts at legislation 
founded on the reports were made. It was 
quite unnecessary to give a minute descrip- 
tion of all those attempts. He believed 
that the first attempt to introduce a Bill 
founded on the reports of the Commissions 
was made by aright hon. Friend of his 
(Sir G. Grey), in the other House, some- 
where about 1840, but it ended in nothing 
being done. Then the Government of the 
late Sir Robert Peel took up the subject, 
and his noble and learned Friend who then 
held the Great Seal (Lord Lyndhurst), in- 
troduced a Bill on the subject in their 
Lordships’ House in 1844, which, how- 
ever, did not pass; and in 1845 the same 
Bill—at least, it was very much the same 
—was again introduced in their Lordships’ 
House, through which it passed; but it was 
not taken up by the other House. In 1846 
another Bill was introduced, but was not 
prosecuted to a successful issue; and there 
ended the attempts at legislation on the 
part of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst). The late Lord Cottenham, 
who succeeded to the woolsack, introduced 
a Bill on the subject in 1847, differing in 
some material respects from the measure 
of Lord Lyndhurst, which, not passing, 
was renewed in 1848, again in 1849, and 
again, he believed, in 1850. These fre- 
quent and ineffectual attempts at legisla- 
tion, led, however, to the constitution of a 
new Commission, not like the former Com- 
missions, which were composed of paid and 
professional members, but one under the 
sign manual, directed to several noble 
Lords—one of whom he saw opposite, who 
had rendered eminent service to his coun- 
try, and to other Members of Parliament— 
a Master in Chancery, and barristers, who 
were instructed to look into the matter and 
the reports already made, and which from 
their voluminous character were too exten- 
sive for individual inquiry. In the course 
of the inquiries snidele the Commissioners 
he had previously referred to, it must not 
be understood that they did nothing but 
make reports. Such a notion would con- 
stitute a very inadequate idea of the ser- 
vices rendered by them. They reported 
from time to time specific cases of abuse, 
to which the attention of the Attorney 
General was directed, and in 400 instan- 
ces the Attorney General had prosecuted 
for abuse, and regained great sums for 
the benefit of the charities. Neither was 
the usefulness of these proceedings to be 
measured merely by the number of cases 
in which the Attorney General actually 
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interfered, for the natural effect of theip 
interference led to right being done jp 
many other instances where under other 
circumstances the evil would have passed 
uncorrected. Still much remained to be 
done; for it was idle to talk of pro. 
ceeding in the Court of Chancery as to 
the great bulk of these charities. It had 
been ascertained pretty accurately that 
the institution of proceedings in Chan. 
cery on the subject of a charitable fund 
which did not yield more than 301. a year, 
would necessarily absorb the whole of the 
capital—from 600I. to 1,0001.—even if the 
parties prosecuting were successful. There. 
fore, though the Commissioners had done 
essential good with respect to the larger 
charities, yet the main mass of abuses, 
which consisted of abuses of the smaller 
charities, was perfectly irremediable by 
any existing means, and unless some other 
plan could be suggested. The number of 
charities to be investigated was stated at 
no less than 28,840: whether that was the 
whole number in the kingdom might be 
matter of doubt, but he would take it at 
that amount. It would be matter of surprise 
that of these 28,840 charities 22,760 were 
charities below 301. a year. Combining 
that with the statement he had previously 
made, the result was that not fewer than 
22,760 charities were practically without 
the pale of the law—that there was no 
tribunal which practically was calculated 
te deal with them. That being so, the 
Commission to which he had last alluded 
—the one instituted under the sign manual 
—made a report on the subject eminently 
characterised by good sense, recommend- 
ing that there ought to be not only a cheap 
mode of settling all matters connected with 
such trusts judicially, but that there ought 
to be some permanent, efficient, responsi- 
ble body which should have the superin- 
tendence of them, and be placed in such a 
situation of authority that their control 
might be relied on. In pursuance of this 
report of the Commissioners, which was 
made in 1850, the Government in 1851 
introduced a Bill embodying very many 
of their recommendations. That Bill 
was brought in by a noble and learned 
predecessor of his, not now in his place 
from illness (Lord Truro), and, after being 
read a second time, was referred to & 
Select Committee, where it underwent 4 
long investigation, and received several 
material Amendments which were adopted 
by their Lordships, who passed the Bill, 
and sent it down to the other House of 
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Parliament. Unfortunately, however, this 
gecurred at too late a period of the Session 
toadmit of the Bill passing through that 
House, and nothing was done with it then. 
One of the first acts of the Government in 
the succeeding Session of 1852 was to re- 
introduce the same measure in the House 
of Commons, which was done by the At- 
torney General. On that occasion the 
Bill was read a second time, he believed 
without discussion, a request having been 
made and complied with that the principle 
of the measure should be discussed on the 
Motion for the House going into Commit- 
tee. But in the meantime a change of 
Government took place; the new Attorney 
General, Sir F. Thesiger, however, took 
up the Bill, moved that it should go into 
Committee, and, in a very able and lucid 
statement, explained what were its objects. 
From some cause, however, with which he 
(the Lord Chancellor) was unacquainted, 
the Bill was dropped, and did not pass. 
It now, therefore, became the duty of the 
present Government to take up the subject 
again. In doing so the Government claim- 
ed very little credit for originality. Some 


change it had become necessary to make, 
for this reason :—The judicial machinery 
proposed by the former Bill provided that 


the case of charities under 30/. should be 
dealt with by the County Courts; from 301. 
to 100/. by the Masters in Chancery; and 
above 1007. by the Court of Chancery. 
Some change was forced on them, however, 
because the office of Master in Chancery, as 
atribunal, was abolished. As regarded the 
Board of Superintendence proposed by the 
Commissioners, the recommendation was 
that it should be a Board consisting of two 
or three paid and unpaid Members. Now, 
in considering the change it had become 
necessary to make in the judicial tribunal, 
the Government took it into their serious 
consideration whether a useful change 
might not be made also in the constitution 
of the Board; and, on both these subjects, 
the one being a change called for by neces- 
sity, and the other a change desirable but 
not the result of necessity, he would state 
to their Lordships what the present Bill 
proposed. In the first place, they must 
consider what would be the duties of the 
Board. The duties of the Board would be 
to exercise a general superintendence over 
all the charities of the kingdom, at no ex- 
pense whatever to the smaller charities; 
indeed, he might say, at no expense to 
any. One of the most efficient modes— 
and that, perhaps, on which practically 
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everything would turn—for making the 
plan efficient, would be to make it the im- 
perative duty of the trustees of every 
charity to keep regular accounts of all their 
receipts and expenditure, be the sums 
great or small; and annually to deposit 
a copy of them with the clerks of the 
County Courts, and another copy to be 
submitted to the Board in London, where 
they would be always accessible to inspec- 
tion. This provision of itself, he appre- 
hended, would have a most material effect 
in preventing abuses. And, when he said 
“‘abuses,”’ he thought it right to state his 
belief that nine-tenths of the abuses that 
existed were the result of ignorance. He 
believed that when accounts were regularly 
rendered, and the attention of all parties 
concerned drawn to the nature of the ex- 
penditure, the greater part of these abuses 
would be corrected. The Board would also 
be called on to perform a function that would 
be exceedingly useful, and which had been 
recommended by the Commission. It often 
happened that the trustees who administer- 
ed the funds of charities were at a loss in 
particular cases how to act; and it was 
proposed that they should be at liberty, 
without expense, and merely by writing to 
the Secretary of the Board, to obtain in 
such cases the advice of the Board as to 
what they should do, which would indem- 
nify them till corrected by the judicial tri- 
bunals. He did not mean to say that this 
was a course absolutely free from difficulty; 
but, considering the nature of the case, and 
that it was impossible to have an actual 
legal investigation, there was at least some 
advantage in arriving at an approximation 
to a removal of the evils, and he believed 
that for such a purpose this would be found 
an essentially useful provision. He was the 
more inclined to think this from what he 
had been informed on the best authority, 
that endless letters were now received from 
persons asking what they ought to do in 
certain given circumstances, but which let- 
ters there was no competent authority to 
answer. There was another function which 
the Board would have to exercise that he 
regarded as also one of the greatest impor- 
tance. It was proposed that they should 
have the power of directing legal proceed- 
ings to be instituted; and, what was of not 
less importance, of forbidding them to be 
instituted. Gross abuses had arisen in 
many cases from parties not being called 
to account; and there had also been 
abuses not less gross, leading to results not 
less ruinous to the charities, from the insti- 
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The reports 


thing that proceedings of this kind should | made on this subject were rife with this 
be under the control of a public Board, and | sort of cases, and it would be idle and 


of a Government Board, because in form 
they never could be instituted without the 
sanction of the Government—that was to 
say, the Attorney General—though it was 
no contradiction to say that the Attorney 
General had no adequate machinery for in- 
vestigating whether a man was acting for the 
benefit of a charity when he instituted pro- 
ceedings, or whether they might not have 
been dictated by some low professional per- 
son, who wished to make a gain of the matter. 
It was proposed, therefore, that the Board 
should have control over all legal proceed- 
ings—that none should be instituted with- 
out their sanction—and none ended without 
their approval. The Bill contained another 
clause to which he attached great impor- 
tance—it applied to a class of cases, in 
which it was most important that all who 
had the management of trust property 
should have the power of dealing with it 
in the same manner as individuals. Cases 
often arose in which the interests of a 
trust required that the trustees should 
have power to build houses, to exchange 
land, and sometimes to purchase and to 
sell land, In some cases trustees were 
invested with this power, in others not. 
Where there was no power in the trustees 
to do these things, it was sometimes neces- 
sary to apply to Parliament at a great ex- 
pense—never less, he believed, than 600. 
Now it was proposed that in all these cases 
this Board should have the power of autho- 
rising the trustees to do that which under 
their ordinary powers they would not have 
the power to do, and for which conse- 
quently they would otherwise have to apply 
to Parliament to acquire power to do. All 
these were powers that were proposed to 
be conferred upon the Board as it was con- 
stituted by the former Bill; and on that 
part of the case he did not anticipate there 
would be any real difference of opinion. 
The present Bill proposed to give to the 
Board powers that were not given to the 
Board as constituted by the Bill of 1851, 
and to these it was possible some of their 
Lordships might have an objection. In 
the first place, many of these charities, 
though they were covered by the name of 
‘‘ charities,’”’ were anything but beneficial 
to the recipients. There were none of their 
Lordships who had made the least inquiry 
into such matters who had not heard the 
greatest complaints made of the nuisance 
created by what was called ‘a charity’ 


The Lord Chancellor 


dantic in him to call their Lordships’ at. 
tention to many of them; but he might 
mention one or two instances. There wag 
a village on the confines of Radnorshire in 
which there was a charity called “ Jaryis’s 
Charity,”’ of 3,0007. or 4,0002. a year, 
where the fund was appropriated to provide 
meat, drink, and physic for the poor, with 
(an express prohibition against the trustees 
devoting any part of the funds to building, 
In consequence of the existence of this cha- 
rity, cottages had become exceedingly nu- 
merous in the neighbourhood, a large in. 
flux of inhabitants from the neighbouring 
villages took up their residence there, and 
the amount of immorality, vice, and profli- 
gacy which prevailed was frightful, so much 
that the charity had become an intolerable 
nuisance. Proceedings were instituted in 
order to get rid of the nuisance. The case 
was brought before the Court of Chancery; 
but that Court having no power to legislate 
on the subject, all that they could do was 
to execute the trust according to the will of 
the founder, and sanction an application 
to Parliament for the purpose of getting a 
portion of the fund devoted to the building 
of schools and the education of the poor of 
the parish. In the town of Macclesfield 
and Sandbach certain funds of a charity 
were devoted to almshouses, and others to 
schools, The school fund was not sufficient 
for the purpose, and the almshouse fund 
was more than was required, and, as in the 
former case, great abuses were the conse- 
quence. Here, again, the Court of Chan- 
cery authorised an application to Parlia- 
ment for an Act to enable the parties to 
devote a portion of the alms fund to the 
erection of schools. Now, in the ease of 
a great charity, there were the means of 
setting matters right; but in the ease of 
the poor charities such means did not exist. 
What was urgently required in such cases 
as these was some mode of dealing with 
the property, instead of going through this 
expensive process, the great expense of 
which prevented the smaller charities from 
effecting desired improvements. The Bill, 
therefore, proposed to give to the Board 
the power of dealing with the charities in 
four instances, namely, first, where the 
object of the charity had wholy failed, and 
it had become impossible to carry it into 
effect; secondly, where the object itself had 
not failed, but where it had failed of doing 





what might be supposed to have been the 
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jntention of the founder, or tended to the| Bill it was proposed that the expense of 
encouragement of pauperism or immoral-| the Commission should be defrayed by 
ity; thirdly, where two or more charities | levying a small tax on all the charities ; 
existed for somewhat similar purposes, but | but when the matter came to be investi- 
the funds of neither were sufficient for its| gated it was found that the collection of 
own object, but when united they might do| such a tax would be attended with enor- 

; fourthly, where in the case of chari-} mous difficulties. There were not fewer 
ties which had been founded above sixty | than 13,000 charities under 51. a year— 
years—it was not proposed to touch modern | there were many thousands under 21. a 
charities—it was found that the result ex-| year; and what kind of machinery would it 
pected was totally inadequate to the funds | not require to collect a tax that in some 
applied to it; in each of these cases it| cases would amount to only a penny or 
was proposed that the Board might sane-|twopence a year? And it would be unfair 
tion a different application of the funds, | to expect that the larger charities should 
with, however, some necessary safeguards. | bear all the expense. The Government, 
First of all, if the trustees who had the| therefore, having considered the matter, 
management of a charity concurred with | had come to the conclusion that, consider- 
the Board in thinking that the alteration | ing the great benefits which would be con- 
was necessary, then the Board might frame | ferred upon the community by the bet- 
anew scheme for the application of the| ter management of charitable trusts, it 
funds to useful instead of injurious or use-| would probably not be ‘too much to say 
less purposes. The new scheme in which | that the expense, which would not be more 
both thus concurred would be laid before | than 5,000/. or 6,0001. a year, should be 
both Houses of Parliament; and if neither | paid out of the public exchequer. The 
House, by resolution, objected to it within | two legal Members of the Board should go 
three months, then the scheme was to have | into the country and make inquiries on the 
the same power as if authorised by Act of | spot in every case which required investi- 
Parliament ; if, however, the trustees did| gation. It was also proposed that the two 
not concur, all the Board could do was to} gentlemen connected with the Board as In- 
lay their scheme before Parliament; and | spectors should be deputed to visit different 
then, instead of a private Bill being intro- | towns and report upon charities, as occasion 
dueed at great expense, Parliament was | required, for the purpose of bringing jus- 
authorised to interfere if it thought fit, by | tice home at once to the door of the differ- 
a Public Act. He could not but think that | ent charities. It might be objected that 
this was a power that should be lodged | the clauses of the Bill relating to this part 
somewhere, even at the risk of giving too| of the subject would invest those officers 
great a power to some one body; but, un-| with inquisitorial powers. But we had to 
questionably, it was a power which should | deal with a choice of difficulties, and it was 
be in the hands of persons whose conduct | not likely that more inconvenience and dan- 
would be before the public, and whose mo- | ger would result from the exercise of these 
tives were not likely to be called in ques-| powers than from leaving matters as they 
tion. It was with that view that, in confer-| were; and as the results of these inquiries 
ring these high privileges, the Government | and the reports of the inspectors would be 
thought the Government itself should be | made public, and submitted to Parliament, 
responsible for any advice given; and in-| he apprehended that no objection could be 
stead, therefore, as was proposed in the| taken to this portion of the Bill. And now, 
Bill of 1851, of having two paid Commis. | with respect to the judicial tribunals for 
sioners and two unpaid, it was proposed to | dealing with the charities. The present 
make the Board a branch of the Govern-| measure adopted the provision contained in 
ment, including in it the Lord President of | the last Bill for giving the County Courts 
the Council, and other Members of the | jurisdiction over all charities not exceeding 
Cabinet-—one or more of the Jatter to be | 301. in amount. The County Court Judges 
Members of the House of Commons—and | were, he believed, zealous and learned per- 
three Members of the Privy Council, who | sons, and, with the safeguards provided by 
should appoint two legal gentlemen of high | the Bill, no real mischief was likely to 
attainments, upon whom of course the more | arise from intrusting the Judges of the 
laborious part of the business would de-| County Courts generally with this new 
volve, to be inspectors; and they were also | jurisdiction. The former Bill proposed that 
to appoint another legal gentleman of stand- | all charities above 30/., and up to 1001, 
ing to be their secretary. In the former | should go before a Master in Chancery, 
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and all above 1007. before the Lord Chan-| stowed on this important matter, of which 
cellor. No good reason was apparent for|he had great official experience, said he 
maintaining this distinction, and therefore | entirely concurred in the opinion which had 
it was now proposed that all cases above | been expressed, believing it to be the most 
301. should go before the Master of the | useful measure that had been introduced 
Rolls or one of the Vice-Chancellors, at | on the subject. There were one or two 
Chambers, without any information, bill, or | points with respect to which he entertained 
petition, who was to be at liberty, in any | doubts, that might be removed by further 
ease of extraordinary importance, to di-| explanation. Discussion in a Committee 
rect a bill or petition to be filed for the | would probably reconcile all differences of 
purpose of bringing the matter under the | opinion. It was his bounden duty, as hay. 
jurisdiction of the Court itself. He had | ing presided over the celebrated Commit- 
now stated the chief provisions of the mea- | tee of the Commons, to concur in the tes. 
sure; and if their Lordships should read it | timony which the noble and learned Lord 
a second time, he would, in accordance with | had borne to the value of the Commissions 
a suggestion made on a former evening, | of 1816-18, appointed by the Acts passed 
move that it be referred to a Select Com-j} at the instance of that Committee. No 
mittee when the details might be fully con-/| man could have traversed the country 
sidered and discussed. in any direction during the last forty 
Moved—That the Bill be now read 2%. | years and not see, rising before his eyes, 
The Duke of GLEVELAND was under- | monuments to the importance of their la- 
stood to say that he considered the Bill|bours. It would be erroneous to estimate 
was a decided improvement upon the for-|the beneficial results of the labours of 
mer measure, and that the noble and | those Commissions merely by the 400 
learned Lord was entitled to the thanks of | cases which they caused to be brought 
the House for having introduced it. into Chancery for investigation, because, 
The Eart of CHICHESTER, as one} in a multitude of other instances, the mere 
who had taken a great interest in the ques- | apprehension of inquiry led to the discon- 
tion, also expressed his thanks to the Lord | tinuance of abuses, and the revival of cha- 
Chancellor for having brought in so very | rities gone into disuse. In justice, how- 
ever, to the trustees, he was bound to ex- 
which was now before the House. The | press his firm belief that in a great majority 
noble and learned Lord had correctly stated | of cases the abuses arose not so much from 
that the greater part of the Bill was pre- | corruption, from wilful diversion and misap- 
cisely the same in principle as the Bill plication of the funds, as from negligence, 
which two years ago passed their Lord-| ignorance, and carelessness: this was par- 
ships’ House; and he might remind their | ticularly the case as regarded the smaller 
Lordships that the Bill was, in fact, the charities. He had the greatest confidence 
Bill prepared by the Charity Commission, | that the provisions of this Bill would meet 
with some very slight alterations, and | all such cases, and he trusted it would re- 
which was afterwards brought in by the | ceive the sanction of their Lordships. 
Government of the noble Earl opposite} Lorp ST. LEONARDS would hesitate 
(the Earl of Derby). He certainly thought, | long before consenting to give the Board 
however, that the proposed change in the | the powers which the Bill proposed to con- 
constitution of the Board was a great im-|fer upon them. Up to this moment such 
provement on the former measure; and | powers had never been intrusted to indi- 
though large powers were proposed to be | viduals in this country. The constitution 
given to the Board by the Bill, which were | of the Board itself appeared to be objec- 
not contemplated by the Charity Commis- | tionable—it was to be constituted in point 
sion, still the reasons given by the noble |of fact by the Government for the time 
and learned Lord for conferring such| being. Either the Board would exercise 
powers appeared to be valid and sound; | its power upon all matters brought before 
and the question was one rather of pru-|it, when they would inevitably become 
dence and policy than of principle. He! party questions, or the business would be 
hoped the Bill, in all its principal enact- | left to the two barristers, who were to be- 





important and practical a measure as that 





ments, would receive the sanction of their 
Lordships. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM, after compliment- 
ing the noble Earl who spoke last on the 
diligent attention which he had always be- 
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come the working and influential men of 
the Commission; and undoubtedly these 
great powers were not such as could safely 
| be committed to any two men, Among 
other things, power was given them to 
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alter the application of a failed charity, 
whatever might be its amount. Now, the 
first question which arose with respect to a 
failed charity was whether the property 
should go to other charities, or revert to 
the donor. It was worthy of considera- 
tion whether it would not be expedient to 
appoint a Board to determine these ques- 
tions, so as to render it unnecessary to 
apply to Parliament in each case; but such 
a Board, to obtain public confidence and 
respect, must be very differently consti- 
tuted from the Board proposed to be es- 
tablished under the present Bill. One 
word in regard to the misapplication of 
charity funds. It appeared to him that in 
a vast number of cases of small charities 
the trustees had been guilty not so much 
of breach of trust as of errors of judgment. 
This opinion was founded on his experience 


as a member of the Charity Commission; | 





at present, the funds of any charity were 
muleted one way or another of no less a 
sum than 2001. on the appointment of 
fresh trustees for its management; and on 
such occasions there was a sum of 251. 
paid to the Attorney General, who had 
nothing to doin the matter. He hoped the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack 
would introduce a provision into the Bill to 
remedy that inconvenience and expense. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, there 
was a special provision in the Bill to meet 
the objections of the noble Earl. 

Bill read 24, and referred to a Select 
Committee. 


CATHEDRAL APPOINTMENTS BILL. 

Eart GRANVILLE having moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, 

The Bisnor of SALISBURY said, he 


wished to state on what grounds he was 


for he was a member, although, by some | able to give his assent to the second read- 


accident, his name did not appear in the | 


Report. 

Lorn BROUGHAM: 
never attended. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS: I beg my 
noble Friend’s pardon. I attended more 
frequently than he did. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Oh dear, no! 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS: I attended 
regularly, almost every day, but I never 
saw my noble and learned Friend there, 
except on the first day. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, his noble and 
learned Friend appeared to be gifted with 
a faculty for the possession of which he 
had never before given him credit—namely, 
the imaginative. His learned Friend had 
drawn extensively upon his imagination 
when he said that he attended to the Com- 
mission every day, but never saw him 
there; and he (Lord Brougham) must ac- 
knowledge that he was also in error in 
supposing that his noble and learned Friend 
had never attended, for, on consulting with 
& Member of the Commission now below 
the bar, he was reminded that an arrange- 
ment had been made by which he and his 
noble and learned Friend attended on alter- 
nate days. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared that they were now both in the 
Wrong; and their Lordships would perceive 
it not only natural, but unavoidable, that 
he and his noble and learned Friend should 
never sce each other at the Commission, 
because, from the arrangement made, it 
was impossible they could both be present 
at the same time. 


Eart TALBOT said, as the law stood 


Because you 





ing of this Bill. He looked upon it, in 
conjunction with other measures, as a 
means of effecting what, he trusted, would 
be a wise and effectuai reform in our ca- 
thedral establishments. He had long and 
earnestly desired to see such a reform 
brought to pass, and had, according to the 
humble measure of his ability, lost no op- 
portunity of advancing it. But in speak- 
ing of the reform of our cathedral establish- 
ments, he wished to guard himself against 
being supposed to concur in the views of 
those who represented these institutions 
as labouring under a degree of corrup- 
tion with which they were not chargeable, 
or as being in the possession of wealth 
which it was altogether a mistake to sup- 
pose that they possessed. The instances 
of gross abuse occasionally brought be- 
fore the public were merely the dying em- 
bers of a bygone system, the recurrence 
of which was now effectually guarded 
against by efficient legislation. For ex- 
ample, he thought he might now say that 
the evil of pluralities, and with it that of 
non-residence, was absolutely abolished in 
the Chureh. With respect to the allega- 
tions as to the great wealth of our capitu- 
lar establishments, he would remind their 
Lordships that a former Act, passed in 
Her present Majesty’s reign, took from 
them so large a part of their revenues, 
that he was satisfied that what remained 
would be barely adequate for the support 
of those objects for which our cathedral 
bodies were instituted, and which, he was 
sure, their Lordships would desire to see 
carried out far more efficiently than they 
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were now. Nevertheless, he was ready to | cated fifteen years ago; and which he had 
admit that those institutions stood in need | put in practice on the only opportunity he 
of a full and comprehensive reform. Look- | had ever had of exercising patronage of 
ing upon them as great institutions for pro- | this kind. The only residentiary staj] 
moting the worship of Almighty God, and | which had ever been at his disposal, now 
for diffusing the blessings of a religious | twelve years ago, he had given on the ex. 
education, and endowed for those purposes | press condition that the holder of it should 
with large revenues, he admitted that the! reside constantly at the cathedral, and not 
Church did not find those great results| take other and distant preferments with it, 
flowing from them which might have been| And the result of that appointment had 
reasonably anticipated, and of which he | entirely fulfilled his best hopes. The gen. 
thought they were capable under a better | tleman in question, the Rev. Walter Kerr 
administration. For himself, he cheerfully | Hamilton, had, for twelve years, exhibited 
tendered his thanks to the noble Earl op- | a model of what the resident Canon of a 
posite (the Earl of Derby) for the Com-| Cathedral might be, bringing into it a new 
mission of Inquiry into the institutions in | spirit, effecting in it many practical re. 
question, which was issued at the instance | forms, and being himself as constantly 
of the Government of the noble Earl. For | and earnestly engaged in the duties of his 
if further inquiry into this subject was calling as any clergyman in a laborious pa- 
needed—and he held that it was—a Com-|rochial charge. He would also name a 
mission was the best mode of obtaining it; | careful consideration and development of 
and he thought that the present Commis- | those institutions for religious education 
sion was constituted in such a manner as! which were more or less found in connexion 
to command general confidence. The| with those cathedral establishments. He 
former Commission of ecclesiastical in- | would name, too, a full investigation into 
quiry was said to consist too exclusively | the state of all parishes of which capitular 
of members of the episcopate; but that | establishments held the impropriate tithes 
objection had been avoided in the Com-|—a matter which he thought was greatly 
mission which had been recently issued, | overlooked in the former inquiry, but which 
and which comprised, among its mem-/jlay at the foundation of any satisfactory 
bers, men carefully and wisely selected! reform. For, himself, and he trusted also 
from the episcopal bench and the eapitular | for the members of the Church at large, 
bodies, who were capable of giving a great | he might say, that though there were many 
deal of important information touching the | things in the former Act of Cathedral Re- 
subject-matters of their investigation. It| form they could have wished otherwise, 
also included noble Lords of this, and hon, | and which they had been obliged at the 
Gentlemen of the other House of Parlia-| time to oppose, they nevertheless did not 
ment, of undoubted attachment to our! wish now to interfere with what the Legis 
Church, men fully alive—some of them | lature had already done, but to look upon 
too much alive, he might sometimes think | the provisions of the former Act relating 
—to the supposed defects in her institu-|to those institutions, as past and done, 
tions. He trusted, therefore, they might | and with which it would not be wise to 
expect from a Commission so constituted a | interfere. THe considered it to be the duty 
eareful, searching, and, he would even add, | of the present Commission to repair the 
a severe inquiry, a calm and deliberate | omissions of the former one, and to re- 
consideration of the information they might |commend in what manner the funds—he 
obtain, and comprehensive and effectual— | would say the very moderate funds—now 
and to be effectual they must be bold—re- | remaining to the cathedral bodies might 
commendations of reform. It would not! be employed most for the advantage of the 
be suitable for him now to go in detail/ Church. And he believed the capitular 
into the nature of the reforms which he | bodies themselves would not be unreason- 
hoped to see introduced; but one or two! ably opposed to the carrying into operation 
leading points he might refer to. And, first, | of such recommendations as a Commission 
he would suggest that there should be a/ constituted as he had stated might make. 
constant residence of all members of capi-| Those bodies might think they had not 
tular bodies at their cathedrals, and that | been over-tenderly dealt with, and might 
those persons should be forbidden to hold | therefore not be altogether disposed to look 
benefices for the cure of souls at a dis-| at further legislation with respect to them- 
tance therefrom. This was no new opinion | selves in so favourable a light as their Lord- 
on his part. It was a view he had adyo-| ships might wish; but if his feeble voice 


The Bishop of Salisbury | 
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could reach any among them, he would 
earnestly entreat them to look favourably 
at any proposition coming from the quarter 
he had named, even though such a propo- 
sition might in some respects be distasteful 
to them, remembering that they were bound 
to make those institutions efficient in the 

atest possible degree for the high and 
holy purposes for which alone they had 
been constituted in their established state, 
and entrusted with the revenues committed 
tothem. He might be permitted to say, 
that the capitular body with which he was 
connected were prepared to view this sub- 
ject in the same light in which he himself 
ooked upon it, and to give their co-opera- 
tion to a wise and well-considered reform, 
based on the principles which he had en- 
deavoured to sketch out to their Lordships. 
They had shown this, first, by giving the 
most full and accurate information in an- 
swer to the inquiries addressed to them— 
information which would supply all that 
could be needed in this respect as regarded 
this chapter; and, secondly, at a meeting of 
the dean and chapter, which he attended 
at their request, they resolved unanimously 
to make suggestions to the Commissioners 
respecting their own body, calculated to 
carry out such views as he had now ex- 
pressed. He was sure, therefore, that the 
Chapter of Salisbury would give their as- 
sistance for such an object; and he had 
good hope that such would also be found 
to be the case with other capitular bodies. 
And it was in this hope that he the more 
readily gave his assent to this Bill. 

Bill read 2°, 


THE LUNACY BILLS. 

On the bringing up the Report of the 
Amendments on the Lunacy Regulation 
Bill, the Lunatics’ Care and Treatment 
Bill, and the Lunatic Asylums Bill, 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS rose to remind 
the House of the objects severally con- 
templated by these measures. By the 
first—the Lunacy Regulation Bill—the pro- 
ceedings before a Commission of Lunacy 
would be much altered. Instead of a 
party being put in every case to the ex- 
pense of suing out a separate commission, 
for the future a general commission would 
be issued by the Lord Chancellor, under 
which the Commissioners would act in each 

rticular case. The old mode of carrying 
ack the inquiries as to when the party 

ecame a lunatic, was altogether dispensed 
with by this Bill, unless the Lord Chan- 
cellor should see occasion to direct those 
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inquiries in & particular case; and dispens- 
ing with this inquiry, which, in a great 
majority of cases, was a very unneces- 
sary one, would be a great saving to the 
estates of lunatics. The expense of ob- 
taining grants from the Crown would be 
also done away with, and power would be 
given to the Lord Chancellor to make an 
order which should operate as a grant. 
Powers would be given to Masters to act 
in certain cases without waiting for orders 
and petitions to the Lord Chancellor; and 
orders by the Lord Chancellor, which led 
to delay and to very great expense, were 
done away with. Still great caution was 
exercised with a view to preserve the 
power of the Lord Chancellor, and due 
eare was also taken that parties should 
have opportunities of objecting to any or- 
ders proposed to be made by the Masters. 
After the Masters had made their report, 
all difficulty was cleared away as regarded 
the present practice, which rendered it ne- 
cessary to have petitions to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, references to the Master, and orders 
upon those references. One very great 
source of expense in these cases had been 
the inquiry as to next of kin, and the at- 
tendance of next of kin. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, therefore, had power given him by 
this Bill to dispense with that inquiry, 
where he thought it need not be extended, 
and to direct which of the next of kin 
should attend the proceedings. In that 
way great expense would be saved, great 
celerity given to the proceedings in lunacy, 
and in very many cases the Lord Chancel- 
lar would be able to make an order with- 
out the assistance of either solicitor or 
counsel, thereby saving a vast expense. 
Care was taken that there should be suffi- 
cient visitation of lunatics under the care 
of the Court; and then the Bill proceeded 
to enact very useful provisions in regard 
to the administration of their estates. It 
very often happened that the lunatic pos- 
sessed but a small sum of money, and in 
those cases power was given to the Lord 
Chancellor to deal with the principal for 
the benefit of the lunatic; for instance, the 
lunatic might have relatives or friends who 
would be willing to undertake the charge of 
him on the security of these funds, and pro- 
vision was made to enable them to do so 
under conditions imposed by the Lord 
Chancellor. The head of a family might 
be suddenly striken with insanity, and the 
family would find themselves unable to 
meet their immediate exigencies; yet at 
that moment there might be a great deal 
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of ready money in the house, or a balance 
at the banker’s, which they had no power 
to touch. In such a case power was given 
to the Lord Chancellor to deal with that 
money for the present exigencies of the 
family. In cases where a man became a 
lunatic, being at that time a partner in 
business, power was given to direct a sale 
of the partnership property, and make pro- 
per dispositions for winding up the partner- 
ship. Without going further into the de- 
tails of this Bill, he trusted that the slight 
sketch which he had given to their Lord- 
ships would convince them that it would 
be found quickly and prudently to ad- 
minister the law in respect to lunatics, and 
would provide for many cases which, as 
the law now stood, were in an unsatisfactory 
position. He would now pass on to the 
next Bill—that relating to the Care and 
Treatment of Lunatics. By it great care 
would be taken of the pauper lunatics of the 
country, who would not be treated as in- 
sane without sufficient evidence and without 
sufficient caution, and visitation was pro- 
vided for to an extent which was never 
known before. Last Session a Bill was 
yey to be introduced by a noble 

ord to provide for such a case as that 
of Mr. Feargus O’Connor; but there was 
an objection to some of the provisions 
of that Bill, and it was accordingly post- 
poned at his (Lord St. Leonards’) sugges- 
tion, he being at that time in office. The 
provisions of that Bill were now, with 
proper cautions, introduced into the pre- 
sent Bill, and great care was taken to 
prevent the mischiefs which would arise 
to persons themselves whose minds, as in 
the case of Mr. Feargus O’Connor, were 
no longer in a sound state, from wandering 
about to their own manifest injury, and to 
the danger of the public at large. Pro- 
vision was made by this Bill for pro- 
tecting such persons, taking care, at the 
same time, that no man should be restrain- 
ed or deprived of his liberty without due 
caution. The third measure—the Lunatic 
Asylums Bill—was an amendment of 
the Act called the Shaftesbury Act. By 
that Act five unpaid Commissioners were 
appointed, and six paid Commissioners, of 
whom three were medical men and three 
barristers. That arrangement was still 
retained; but a great many difficulties, 
which had occurred in the administration 
of the law under that Act, were corrected 
and amended, after an experience of some 
years, in the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships, and particularly one difficulty was 

Lord St. Leonards 
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met which had led to very great incopye. 
nience. It very often happened that when 
a person became a lunatic, it was im 

sible to get at once two medical men, as re, 
quired by law, to certify, so as to enable that 
person to be legally taken care of. This Bill 
therefore provided, carefully and cautiously, 
where necessity required it, for the admis. 
sion of such a person upon the certificate of 
one medical man; but then it required, ag 
it ought to require, that within three days 
after that person had been put into con. 
finement, two other medical men should 
certify the propriety of his being confined, 
and should give their own reasons for that 
opinion, distinguishing what they them. 
selves had observed as the ground upon 
which they had formed their opinion, from 
what had been communicated to them by 
other persons. One great check was pro- 
vided by this Bill in regard to persons who 
had not been found lunatics under any in. 
quisition, but who were detained in asylums 
under certificates. Power was given to 
the Lord Chancellor, after the alleged 
lunatic had been confined one year, to re- 
quire from the person detaining him, or at 
whose instance he was detained, a general 
account of the property of the lunatic and 
its administration; that would show at once 
whether there was any improper motive for 
his detention, whether he was placed there 
for the improvement of his health, or in 
order that others might enjoy his property, 
The Bill did away with the exception from 
visitation which had hitherto been extend- 
ed to Bethlehem Hospital. It was due to 
the governors of that institution that he 
should state publicly that they had not 
raised the slightest objection to the intro- 
duction of such a provision in the Bill; 
and that showed they were not afraid of 
the consequences which would result from 
the working of such a provision, and that 
they were willing the hospital should be 
visited and examined thoroughly, like all 
the other asylums in the country. He had 
now only to call the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to a duty which he 
thought peculiarly devolved upon them— 
that of introducing a measure for provid- 
ing generally for the criminal lunaties of 
the country. The law at present did not 
stand well upon that subject. With such 
a law as they had a right to expect, the 
administration of the law relating to lu- 
nacy in this country would be placed, he 
would fondly believe, upon a better founda- 
tion than existed in any other country 
Europe. But, first, it was absolutely ne- 
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gessary that provision should be made for 
the care and maintenance of criminal lu- 
natics. If that were done, he had reason 
to believe that the expense would be much 
less than it was generally supposed would 
be incurred. The country was now at 
eonsiderable expense in that respect, and 
one asylum in the north and one in the 
south of England, would be sufficient. It 
would be particularly necessary to meet, in 
a most cautious manner, the case of women 
afflicted after their confinement, who, in a 
state of aberration of mind, committed— 
he could not call it a crime, but a deed at 
which human nature shuddered. As the 
law now stood, she who ought to be in an 
hospital, and taken the greatest possible 
care of, was treated as a criminal, to be 
tried by the laws of her country; and, if 
they were to have such laws, as he hoped 
they were very near possessing, he repeat- 
ed that it would be necessary to make pro- 
vision for women of that description. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, lest by 
saying nothing he should be supposed to 
dissent from the observations of his noble 
and learned Friend, wished to state that 
he had been unable to attend the Commit- 
tee upon all these Bills; but he had been 
present when two of them had been con- 
sidered by the Committee; and it appeared 
to him that the provisions proposed for re- 
ducing expense and delay in legal proceed- 
ings, in cases of lunacy, were well caleu- 
lated to meet the desired end. 

The Earn of HARROWBY was de- 
cidedly of cpinion that criminal lunatics 
ought not to be mixed up among the harm- 
less unfortunates of the same description, 
and said this was often productive of the 
worst effects. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS, as a witness 
to the truth of the noble Earl’s statement, 
might be allowed to say that when he had 
visited lunatic asylums, the ill effect of 
such a system had been constantly stated 
to him in the strongest possible terms. 
Those who supposed that persons who were 
insane were not deeply impressed with 
things which affected moral eonduct, were 
entirely mistaken. He had frequently 
heard from persons confined in public asy- 
lums complaints of the hardship of being 
shut up with eriminals. He regretted 
that the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury), who had devoted so much time and 
consideration to this important subject, had 
not been present that evening. 

Amendments reported, and Bills to be 
read 3° on Friday next. 
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SOUTH SEA AND OTHER ANNUITIES 
COMMUTATION BILL, 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that in mov- 
ing the third reading of this Bill, he found 
he stood in rather an awkward position; 
for, after what fell from him the other night 
in reply to the remarks of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord St. Leonards), 
he was supposed to have entered into an 
engagement to make a statement with re- 
speet to the Bill, and in reference to all the 
arguments bearing upon it. It appeared, 
however, that it would be desirable to in- 
troduce some amendments to carry out the 
noble and learned Lord’s suggestions, and 
that it would be necessary to introduce an- 
other Bill for that purpose. The question 
of the injustice done to suitors in Chancery 
was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. As it was a Money Bill, it was not 
competent to their Lordships to make any 
amendments in it. He thought it would 
be the most convenient course to move the 
third reading of the Bill, reserving to him- 
self the right of offering any explanations 
that might be required to those objections 
— noble Lords might urge against the 

ill. 

Moved—That the Bill be now read 3+. 

The Eart of DERBY appealed to the 
noble Earl, whether he thought the course 
he proposed was becoming im the present 
state of the House [alluding to the fact 
that not above nine or ten noble Lords 
were present], and whether he really 
thought they ought to proceed with a 
question of such immense importance, on 
which many noble Lords were anxious to 
express their opinion, without one word 
being said respecting it since it came down 
from the other House, or without one op- 
portunity of discussing it having been af- 
forded to them. It might be quite true 
it was not competent to their Lordships to 
alter the Bill, but they ought to have an 
opportunity of considering the principle of 
it, and it was really turning the proceed- 
ings of their Lordships’ House—he did 
not wish to use any language unnecessary 
strong—but it was giving a character to 
the proceedings of their Lordships’ House 
which he was sure the noble Earl was the 
last man-to desire, if they took the course 
he suggested. 

Eart GRANVILLE would have been 
very anxious to yield to the recommenda- 
tions of the noble Earl in any other Bill, 
but the present Bill required that another 
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should be introduced into Parliament on 
the subject-matter of it, and it would cause 
great public inconvenience if there were 
any delay. He was , ready to make 
his statement if their Lordships desired it. 

After a short conversation, 

The Eart of DERBY said, that if it 
were only for the objections of his noble 
and learned Friend near him, and for the 
statement of the noble Earl opposite, that it 
would be necessary to introduce a supple- 
mentary Bill, there were reasons enough 
not to take the third reading till they saw 
what that other Bill was; at all events, it 
should be postponed till the House of Lords 
knew what the measures of Government 
were. 

The Eart of WICKLOW observed, that 
if noble Lords were absent, it was their 
own fault. The Bill was down on the pa- 
per for a third reading among the Orders 
of the Day. They had most likely gone 
away because they knew no amendments 
could be introduced. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he must pro- 
test in the strongest manner against the 
argument of his noble Friend (Lord Wick- 
low), because the usage of Parliament pre- 
cluded their Lordships from amending Bills 
of this kind, that their Lordships were, 
therefore, precluded from discussing them; 
when, in fact, such measures were fre- 
quently of a nature such as, above all 
others, to require free comment in their 
Lordships’ House. This principle was fully 
recognised in practice. Let the House re- 
collect the long and important discussions 
which more than once had taken place in 
that House upon the Property Tax—a Bill, 
which, nevertheless, according to usage, 
their Lordships could not touch. But it 
also appeared that the noble Earl objected 
to the present discussion, because the Bill 
had reached its third reading without de- 
bate. He must remind the House what 
had been the reason of this forbearance. 
It was a concession made for the conve- 
nience of the Government—made with the 
distinct understanding that the Bill should 
be considered and discussed on a future 
stage. In the present instance a most un- 
ae course was proposed. The 

ouse was called on to pass a Bill without 


having received one word of explanation 
from the Government; without an observa- 
tion of any kind except as relating to some 
clauses of a purely legal character, not 
affecting the principle of the Bill. He 
entreated their Lordships to pause for those 
explanations which were yet to be given. 
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Let the House at least know what it was 
about to do before it passed a Bill of such 
great public importance as the present, 
Eart GRANVILLE said, he had been 
misunderstood if it was supposed he had 
made any objection to offer a lengthened 
statement with respect to the Bill, to the 
third reading of which he asked their con. 
sent. As it appeared to be their Lord. 
ships’ wish, he would state the objects of 
the measure. Their Lordships were aware 
that the public debt of the country was 
divided into certain stocks—namely, the 
consolidated annuities, the reduced annui- 
ties, and other minor stocks, the South 
Sea, and other annuities, and it had been 
for a long time the object of the Govern. 
ment to reduce the interest payable upon 
this debt. With regard to the 500,000,0007. 
of the principal stocks, a great difficulty ex. 
isted—namely, that under the Acts of Par. 
liament by which the money was raised, no- 
tice was required to be given twelve months 
before the reduction of the interest. Now 
no Government could undertake to pay such 
an enormous sum as that twelve months 
hence, when various fluctuations in the 
money market might take place. With 
regard to the South Sea and other small 
stocks, amounting to about 10,000,000/., 
that difficulty did not exist, and the Go- 
vernment accordingly proposed to deal with 
those stocks. By this Bill three proposals 
were made for effecting that object: one 
was by the issue of a 34 per cent stock, 
and which would be issued at 821. 10s. 
That would produce a rate of interest 
amounting to 21. 17s. 9d., and would re- 
duce nominally the amount of the debt. 
The second was to issue a stock at 2} per 
cent, which would be redeemable at the 
end of forty years, for 1101.; and it was 
unnecessary to say what improvement would 
be effected in their finances by having a 
stock of that description. The third mode 
of commutation was by issuing Exchequer 
bonds, bearing, for not more, and possibly 
for less, than the first ten years, an inter- 
est of 21. 15s. per cent, and afterwards of 
21. 10s. per cent. Great advantages were 
anticipated from the creation of those bonds, 
as it would no doubt be highly advantageous 
to trade and commerce that there should 
be a security like this, passable from hand 
to hand, and one which persons in foreign 
countries might keep in their own posses- 
sion. It was, indeed, said, that as Exche- 
quer bills only bore interest at 1} per cent, 
they would be exchanged into these Exche- 
quer bonds to the disadvantage of the Go- 
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yernment; but he did not himself think that 
this contingency was at all likely to occur, 
because it had always been considered dis- 
advantageous to fund Exchequer bills, nor 
had it ever yet been done, except when 
there was a greater increase of interest to 
be gained than would be the case under 
the operation of this Bill. 

Loro MONTEAGLE said, that even 
after the explanation given by his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) he acquiesced very 
reluctantly in entering upon the discussion 
of this most important measure, in a House 
so thin as that he was called on to 
address, and at so protracted an hour of 
the evening. Distinguished as his noble 
Friend was for his clearness of statement, 
and for that unassuming ability which re- 
commended him at all times to those whom 
he addressed, he must nevertheless state 
that the explanation offered on the pre- 
sent occasion failed altogether in jus- 
tifying either the Bill or the purpose 
it was intended to effect. He (Lord 
Monteagle) would have undertaken to 
prove there were abundant reasons to 
justify postponement to a future night, 
if he were not aware from his own official 
knowledge that great public inconvenience 
might result from recommending such a 
course to their Lordships. He was there- 
fore driven to the discussion, though con- 
scious in doing so of being ee under 
all possible disadvantages. He regarded 
the Bill as being not only extraordinary 
from the mode in which it was framed, 
rendering its discussion peculiarly compli- 
cated and difficult, but because it compre- 
hended a novel and most dangerous prin- 
ciple, of which, disguised as it might— 
and by the use of the word disguised he 
did not mean to attribute any disingenu- 
ousness to its framers—he felt it his duty 
to make their Lordships and the public 
fully aware. But of this hereafter. He 
would first remind their Lordships that 
the President of the Council had not stated 
or even suggested any, definite advantage 
proposed to be attained by this extraordi- 
nary plan for commuting a portion of the 
public debt. He had not stated in what 
way the public credit of the empire would 
be strengthened by the consequences of 
the proposed enactment; how our financial 
operations would be facilitated, or econo- 
mical reforms would be effected. Nor was 
it surprising that even with his acknow- 
ledged ability he had failed in doing so; 
for unless endowed with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, it was utterly impossible to foretel 
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the result in a case where the judgment of 
the money market could not be antici- 
pated, but was left embarrassed and per- 
plexed by the offer of three conflicting and 
antagonistic propositions. It was impos- 
sible to form even a guess with respect to 
the ultimate result, unless that of a total 
failure of the plan. The House and the 
public were alike in the dark. The present 
proposition differed from all others which 
had ever been offered to Parliament for 
the conversion or extinction of any portion 
of the public debt. If a loan was pro- 
posed to be contracted for, or if a funding 
of Exchequer bills were recommended, a 
Minister could at least explain his mean- 
ing, defend his measure, and point out its 
future consequences. But in the present 
instance we were called on to deal with 
three different proposals, founded on ir- 
reconcilable principles, and unintelligible 
when taken in combination. It seemed to 
him to be a new version of the Merchant 
of Venice, got up at the Downing Street 
Theatre Royal, and to be represented by 
Her Majesty’s Servants for the amusement 
of the monied gentlemen of their own and of 
another religion. The three caskets were 
proposed to be set out for the choice of the 
suitors; but in which of them the Treasury 
Portia was contained, if indeed to be found 
in any one of them, time only could discover. 
This uncertainty in regard to its result was 
one of his great objections to passing this 
Bill. No one, he thought, would be found 
to dispute that it was most unwise, he 
might almost say most perilous, for the 
Government at any time to interfere gra- 
tuitously with the public securities; or to 
do so at all unless they saw their way 
clearly, and were able to show to Parlia- 
ment a well-grounded expectation of some 
certain or at least highly probable advan- 
tage. Public credit ought not to be made, 
at any time, the subject of rash, unmean- 
ing, or hasty experiment. Stability and 
repose are the primary elements of public 
credit and confidence. We seem now, on 
the contrary, invited to set aside this prin- 
ciple, by meddling with the funds in a 
manner the most strange, unintelligible, 
and unprecedented. The uncertainty 
which the President of the Council had 
candidly expressed—the three proposals 
being left to the choice of the fundholders, 
and to be selected or rejected according to 
what his noble Friend had most ingenu- 
ously called ‘‘ the fancy of the stock mar- 
ket’? — furnished ‘inadequate reasons for 
legislation in a manner likely to disturb 
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all classes of public securities—not only the 
South Sea Annuities, but the 3 per cents, 
and the whole of the existing unfunded 
debt. The other House of Parliament had 
been for many years familiarised with a 
mode of stating a question, which, from 
the authority of the great statesman who 
used it, has almost passed into one of the 
formule of Parliamentary logic. ‘* Three 
courses are open to me,”’ was often the 
commencement of an able discussion. But 
the speaker uniformly examined each pro- 
position carefully, and proceeded, by what 
he called the process of exhaustion, to ex- 
clude two, and ultimately to give able and 
convincing reasons for pursuing the third 
course. The framer of the present Bill 
seems to have followed the example of his 
great master, though in the first operation 
only. He, too, describes three propositions; 
but in place of selecting the best he adopts 
all three, leaving the ultimate decision, not 
to the Treasury, not to the Houses of Par- 
liament—not to his own high intelleet-— 
but to what has been so well and can- 
didly called, by the official advocate of 
the Bill, ‘the mere fancy of the stock 
market.’’ Nor was the uncertainty of the 
effect of the present Bill, the only objec- 
tion he felt to its enactment. It was as in- 
consistent as it was uncertain. The Bill 
presented alternatives to the stockholder, 
which, if acted on conjointly, would directly 
neutralise each other, as affecting the State. 
For instance, by the creation of 34 per 
cents it is proposed to reduce the capital 
of the debt. By the creation of the 2} 
per cents it is proposed to increase that 
capital. The unfunded debt seems to be 
considered, in one part of the Bill, as in- 
convenient, and requiring reduction; whilst, 
at the same time, the creation of Exche- 
quer bonds assumes a contrary principle 
Whatever opinion might be entertained 
upon other parts of the plan, he (Lord 
Monteagle) had no difficulty in saying, that 
to adopt the course of increasing the capital 
of the debt, appeared to him to be con- 
trary to every sound principle of finance 
recognised by the latest and highest au- 
thorities. In order to explain his meaning 
more distinctly, he would proceed to call 
the attention of the House to the alter- 
native modes of proceeding, one or other 
of which might be adopted for the re- 
duction of the national debt. The Trea- 
sury might endeavour to pay off principal, 
or to reduce interest. When the interest at 
which money had been borrowed by the 
State continued high, the reduction of the 
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rate of interest was in most cases thé 
preferable course. Hence, since the Peace 
it had been largely and most successfully 
resorted to. More praise had often been 
claimed and given for the result of these 
operations, than the fact of the case war. 
ranted. The interest of money, upon the 
fall of which the reduetion of the debt 
depended, was no more within the control 
of a Government than the state of the atmo. 
sphere; though to profit by a favourable 
opportunity, and to effect a reduction of 
interest by a wise and well-considered 
proposition, did require skill and states. 
manship; and he must be permitted to say, 
in passing, that no one of these succes. 
sive operations seemed to him to have been 
more creditable to the Finance Minister of 
the day than the large reduction of inter. 
est effected by his right hon. Friend Mr, 
Goulburn: that reduction was wisely con- 
ceived, and promptly and successfully exe- 
cuted. But at the present time, when the 
interest of the public securities was low 
—when the interest upon Exchequer bills 
more especially had already been reduced 
below the rate warranted by the state of 
the money market—when the proceedings 
of the Bank of England, and the judgment 
of commercial men, led to the anticipation 
of a rise in the value of money rather than 
a fall; above all, when the enormous mag- 
nitude of the 3 per cent debt coupled with 
the contract entered into by the State, to 
give one year’s notice if reduction were 
contemplated, it did not appear to him 
that the present was an opportunity when 
any great saving was likely to be effected 
by attempts to reduce the interest of the 
national debt. The other alternative— 
namely, that of paying off capital, was that 
which might most fitly be resorted to; but 
to this the original plan of the Government, 
in adding 10 per cent to the capital stock 
created, was diametrically opposed. It is 
true that, during the progress of the Bill, 
the House of Commons had induced the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer so far to vary 
his plan as to create a sinking fund, in- 
tended to extinguish the additional capital 
which he had himself gratuitously created. 
In thus escaping from one inconsistency, 
the Government had, however, by this 
step, involved themselves in another; for 
whilst the object of the conversion into 
a lower stock had been to Jessen the 
charge of the debt, the effect of the new 
sinking fund was to increase it. A more 
serious objection, however, remained to be 
considered. By the present Bill it was pro- 
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that Parliament should resort to a new 
mode for effecting the conversion of debt. 
It was proposed for the first time to issue 
new securities, called Exchequer bonds, 
ihe denomination of which was left uncer- 
tain, except that the minimum was fixed 
at 1007. But the Bill did not make ‘any 
rovision for the ultimate convertibility of 
these securities; it was not determined by 
law, as it ought to have been, how these 
bonds were to be redeemable, and whe- 
ther at the option of the Government, or 
at the option of the holders. The deci- 
sion was left absolutely to the Treasury. 
Surely this was a most indefensible mode 
of legislation; the least that could have 
been expected was, that, upon a point like 
this, the Government should make up its 
mind, and Parliament should form some 
definite resolve. The possibility of leaving 
to the holders of any considerable amount 
of these securities an option to be exer- 
cised forty years hence of requiring the 
whole amount of their principal to be paid 
in money, however great the amount of that 
principal might be, and whatever might 
be the national exigencies at the moment, 
was an imprudent engagement into which 
he did not suspect that the Treasury would 
enter. But, on the other hand, to leave 
these securities without any fixed power of 
redemption at all on behalf of the holders 
was wholly inconsistent with their credit 
and circulation. He observed further, that 
no provision for the payment of interest 
was made beyond the expiration of the 
term of forty years, and therefore the pro- 
pened Exchequer bonds, whatever might 
e the apparent engagements under which 
they were issued, created in reality no legal 
obligation beyond that of a forty years’ an- 
nuity. If these observations were correct— 
and that this objection was felt by others as it 
was by himself—the attempt to issue these 
Exchequer bonds was likely to prove an ut- 
ter failure. He would, however, now rea- 
son upon an opposite hypothesis, which was 
that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In place of anticipating failure, he would 
assume the popularity and credit of these 
securities, and would therefore reckon on 
their success. This would, in his judg- 
ment, lead to consequences far more dan- 
gerous than a failure of the financial pro- 
ject. The most important feature of this 
Bill was, that for the first time, as he 
believed, in the modern history of Eng- 
land—at a time, too, when we were free 
from the pressure of any financial diffi- 
culty—Parliament was invited to sanction 
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the issue of Government negotiable secu- 

rities intended to pass by delivery from 

hand to hand, after the fashion of a cir- 

culating medium, which securities were 

not by law made convertible into the 

current coin of the realm. The public 

were consequently left without the only 
real security against over-issue. It is true 
that the amount of bills was now limited. He 
alluded here to the Bill as first introduced. 

Even in its present state, as amended, there 
was no restraint to prevent a Minister in 
times of difficulty or distress from applying 
to the Legislature for a power to make a 
more unlimited issue. He sincerely hoped 
that Parliament might not, by authorising 
this step, be considered to sanction the issue 
of Government inconvertible paper. This 
would be in fact to set aside an all-im- 
portant principle, the rigid observance of 
which had hitherto distinguished England 
from all other countries in Europe. It is 
true that the public had been protected 
by the caution of the House of Commons 
from permitting an unchecked creation of 
this new species of debt. The system 
could not now extend beyond 30,000,0007. ; 
but within that boundary he apprehended 
that much mischief might be done, unless 
the evil of the whole plan was arrested 
by its impracticability. The danger of 
violating a principle, though thus incurred 
without a motive, would still be great. It 
seemed, however, that the experience of fo- 
reign countries is relied upon as an exam- 
ple and a justification. The very terms of 
bonds and coupons bespoke their conti- 
nental origin. These did not reconcile 
him, neither did he anticipate that they 
would reconcile the public, to newfangled 
securities, to be substituted for those 
which had long sustained the credit of 
English finance. He would entreat the 
House to avoid the risk of being led away 
by any supposed analogy between these 
new bonds and Exchequer bills: the for- 
mer are confessedly irredeemable for o 
period of forty years, and he had shown 
that no funds for their redemption are 
provided even at the end of that time, ne-i 
ther are any funds provided for the pay- 
ment of future interest when the forty 
years shall have elapsed; the latter, on 
the contrary, are Government bills of ex- 
change payable in coin twelve months after 
issue, or receivable in payment of taxes 
when come to maturity. Hence no Go- 
vernment could, with any regard to their 
own interest, deal with these latter securi- 
ties in a manner inconsistent with the 
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public service. Whilst affording to the 
banker and the capitalist a highly conveni- 
ent investment, these securities were pro- 
tected from any considerable depreciation. 
If the general rate of interest varied, 
the Government, in relation to such short 
securities, possessed the means, by making 
corresponding reductions of interest, either 
by raising or lowering the interest on Ex- 
chequer bills, of profiting by the cheap- 
ness of money, or of meeting any pressure 
upon the money market by raising the 
interest on these securities. How were 
such arrangements to be effected with 
respect to securities of forty years’ date? 
The important advantagé he had described 
would be lost altogether. The public were 
encouraged to hope that the new bonds 
would have a permanent and unvarying va- 
lue, passing from hand to hand, without the 
expense of brokerage. This was a mere fal- 
lacy. The forty years’ annuity represented 
by the bonds must fluctuate with the rise 
and fall of all other public securities, and the 
value could only be ascertainable through 
the medium of the market. Indeed, if the 
wishes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could be realised—if these bonds became a 
species of savings bank investment for the 
humbler classes—if they were sold at the 
new provincial stock markets, which it is 
supposed advantageous to encourage and 
establish, it might rather be apprehended 
that these securities would, by reason of 
the relative weakness of their holders, be 
more exposed to fluctuation from panic and 
similar causes than were any other class of 
the public securities. He had already ob- 
served that the prudence of the House of 
Commons had fortunately imposed a limit 
upon the issue of the bonds; but this, it 
should be remembered, merely affected the 
amount of the bills, and not the principle 
of the measure; and if the scheme suc- 
ceeded, he understood it was intended by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ap- 
ply to Parliament for an extension of au- 
thority for further issues. As the Bill now 
stood, the Government of England for the 
first time became bankers and issuers of 
inconvertible paper. A sanction was also 
given to one of the most mischievous fal- 
lacies for which the currency agitators had 
long contended, namely, the possible con- 
version of the capital of the national debt, 
or of any considerable portion of it, into 
a circulating medium. This is the same 
dangerous fallacy which has been lately 
adopted by the Emperor of the French 
in the crédit foucier—a system under 
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which a part of the enormous mo: 

debt of France, amounting to several hun: 
dred millions sterling, is proposed to be re. 
presented by billets de gage transferable, 
but not subject to immediate convertibility, 
Were their Lordships to be invited to fol. 
low this example in days of financial prog. 
perity, and it is to be hoped of financial wis. 
dom? It may be said, that the limitation 
of these bonds to a minimum denomination 
of 1007. would be a check against the 
abuse which he had described. He doubted 
this. Once establish the principle of in. 
convertibility, and where was the mischief 
to stop? The country may be safe in the 
hands of the present Government, but it 
was just possible that at some future 
riod, power might pass into the hands of a 
‘¢ Little-shilling ’’ Birmingham Administra. 
tion. If 1007. bonds were not found to circu. 
late freely, they might be split into bonds 
for 501., 251., 101., or 5t. The original Ex. 
chequer bills issued by Charles Montague 
(Lord Halifax), in the reign of William LIL. 
were made out for sums as low as 51. each. 
There was no calculating the danger of 
such a system; and the ultimate result 
might be, that our currency would be ex- 
posed to a debasement and depreciation as 
fatal as that of some of the Continental 
States. These bonds were, it seems, also 
recommended upon the ground that, made 
transferable from hand to hand, without 
endorsement or other formality, they would 
become negotiable in foreign countries, 
He confessed that this result would consti- 
tute, in his mind, an additional danger 
rather than a recommendation. If they 
circulated abroad, they must necessarily, 
to a certain extent, be exposed, in addi- 
tion to home fluctuations of value, to the 
casualties and panics incidental to a com- 
mercial and to a political crisis in foreign 
States. He was told indeed, and noble 
Lords were aware from their own expe- 
rience, that Bank of England notes now 
circulated freely on the Continent. That 
was true; but he should like to inquire 
from the cautious and experienced direc- 
tors of the Bank of England whether this 
new continental circulation constituted in 
their judgment a benefit or an inconvenl- 
ence? Even if it were considered to be a 
benefit, it by no means followed because 
a promissory note, payable on demand in 
gold at 31. 17s. 103d. the oz., maintained 
a steady value—that securities, which he 
had proved to be liable to all the fluctua- 
tions of the public funds, would receive the 
same acceptance, and be entitled to the 
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same stability of credit as Bank paper. 
The contrary rather was obvious. An- 
other matter was entitled to grave con- 
sideration — the question of forgery, and 
the physical durability of the proposed 
securities. If attempted to be circulated 
for forty years, of what materials was 
it proposed to make these bonds? If 
struck off on paper for the purposes of cir- 
culation, he doubted much whether all the 
ingenuity and machinery of this country 
would provide a material that would last for 
forty years. It was suggested that parch- 
ment or vellum might be used. Should 
this course be taken, the protection against 
forgery, derived from a distinctive paper, 
would be altogether lost. Also, in propor- 
tion to the hardness of the substance on 
which the impression of the plate was 
taken off, the liability to its effacement 
would be augmented, and hence would 
arise a new risk and liability to forgery. 
He begged to suggest, as an amending 
Bill was admitted to be required, that it 
would be absolutely necessary to add to 
the existing clause against forgery fur- 
ther provisions against the unauthorised 
possession of the machinery, tools, or pa- 
per, by which the forgery of those bonds 
could be accomplished. This was indis- 
pensable for the protection of the State, 
and of the holders of these securities. 
However painful it was to himself indivi- 
dually, to advert to the atrocious frauds 
committed in his own department by Mr. 
Beaumont Smith, he felt it his duty to give 
to the House the results of the experience 
he had derived from the discovery of those 
criminal acts. He ventured to forewarn 
their Lordships that infinitely greater dan- 
gers were to be apprehended from the pro- 
posed Exchequer bonds, and their coupons 
of interest, than any which had been found 
incidental to the manufacture of Exchequer 
bills. These dangers would greatly aug- 
ment if these bonds were unfortunately to 
circulate in foreign countries. The pro- 
gress of science, and more particularly the 
art of anastatic printing, greatly increased 
all the facilities of fraud. Again, he would 
beg to refer to the directors of the Bank of 
England, and inquire from them whether 
they considered that it would be consistent 
With the safety of their great corporation 
to render themselves liable for forgeries 
cireulated on the Continent? If the Go- 
vernment of England, by any encourage- 
ment, however slight, even by a mere 
favourable expression of opinion, were 
to countenance the foreign circulation 
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of these Exchequer bonds, he could not 
help thinking that further dangers would 
arise — dangerous questions of responsi- 
bility would be urged against us by fo- 
reigners—and ultimate loss to the pub- 
lic would ensue. It had been said that 
this Bill was to be received as the com- 
mencement of an experiment to try whe- 
ther in one way or another the Treasury 
could accomplish the reduction of the 3 
per cents. A more tempting bait and a 
less naked hook must, however, be provided 
than the present, to give much chance of 
success. On a former occasion he had 
been reproved by his noble Friend op- 
posite (the Earl of Derby) for suggest- 
ing, on the authority of Sydney Smith, 
that absolute wisdom was not invaria- 
bly to be found in the 3 per cents. How- 
ever that might be, he felt some con- 
fidence that, taking into account the enor- 
mous magnitude of the stock, and the 
twelve months’ notice required for its 
redemption, the holders of this class of 
securities would be found tolerably well 
able to protect themselves against any 
undue depression of interest at the hands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
They were at least much too conversant 
with practical affairs to be tempted to con- 
vert their securities into bonds in the ab- 
surd expectation of escaping either broker- 
age or fluctuations of price. A further 
financial objection might be urged against 
the plan of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, still gratuitously assuming, as a pos- 
sibility, its success in the market. It was 
proposed to permit the exchange of all 
Exchequer bills for the new Exchequer 
bonds. What would be the result of this 
operation if effected? The former securi- 
ties amounted in value to about 18,000,0007. 
sterling; these bills floated at par, or at a 
small discount, paying an interest unprece- 
dentedly low, namely, 13 per cent. These 
bills it is proposed to replace by securities 
paying of or 23 per cent interest. By 
this operation a certain loss must conse- 
quently be sustained, which loss should be 
deducted from any possible gain the Trea- 
sury might obtain from other parts of its 
proposal. The Exchequer bill market, al- 
ready seriously affected by the recent re- 
ductions of interest, would be, in this case, 
utterly destroyed by the competition of 
the new hands. Now this he felt to 
be, if it took place, not only a great 
financial mistake, but a great financial 
danger. The abuse of an unfunded debt 
had, in former times, been most flagrant, 
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and in England it was sustained only 
through the fatal help of a Bank restric- 
tion. The same abuse was carried to a 
still greater extent in foreign countries, and 
more especially in France—where securi- 
ties unprovided for might hereafter be 
found less to deserve the name of a float- 
ing than of a sinking debt. But the true 
principle and practical application of an 
unfunded debt were so important and 
so valuable, when wisely used, that such 
securities could not, with any prudence 
or safety, be rejected or discarded by 
the Treasury. Our own history showed 
us that in great contingencies nations 
were often called upon to make prodigious 
and sudden efforts for their own defence. 
Should such a contingency recur in our 
times—if we were required to make unex- 
pected exertions—were the demands upon 
the national resources to exceed the in- 
come of the year, if the exigency was not 
ger in its character, we might wise- 
y avail ourselves of our credit, and raise 
the funds required by means of our float- 
ing debt. If we should unwisely preclude 
ourselves from taking a course which may 
be compared to obtaining temporary ac- 
commodation from our banker, in preference 
to mortgaging our estate, we might here- 


after be driven to raise the necessary ways 
and means by adding to our permanent 


debt. Not only would this be objection- 
able upon general principles, as being 
the creation of a debt more difficult of re- 
demption; but a permanent debt con- 
tracted in a time of exigency, would al- 
ways be raised to a disadvantage, and at 
an enhanced rate of interest. Should the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s measure be 
successful, and were the money market to 
be filled with small Exchequer bonds, we 
might vainly seek to negotiate our Exche- 
quer bills, or should be compelled to do so 
at a heavy loss. This had been abun- 
dantly proved in later times by the inju- 
rious competition of railway debentures 
with the market for Exchequer bills, af- 
feeting seriously the circulation of these 
Government securities. He begged to 
thank their Lordships for the great in- 
dulgence with which they had heard him, 
compelled as he was to address them at 
such an inconvenient hour, and at such 
length. He would willingly have been 
excused from making these observations; 
but entertaining, as he did, a strong objec- 
tion to the principle of the Bill under dis- 
cussion, as well as to its details, it would 
have been inconsistent with the duty he 
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owed the public from the official station he 
had formerly filled, as well as from that 
which he at present occupied, to give g 
silent vote, or to disguise his opinion, 
While he disclaimed every unkind feeling 
towards the framers of the present meg. 
sure, or any disposition to deal uncandid| 
with the measure itself, he would not 
have felt justified if he had not, even at 
the risk of wearying their Lordships, 
frankly expressed his opinion. 

Ear. GRANVILLE would not be en. 
couraged to occupy the attention of their 
Lordships by the unmerited praise of one 
who had so long had experience as Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer. With respect to 
the options given to the public, the great 
objection he (Earl Granville) had seen 
stated in print was, that the Government 
were doing the most irrational and extrava- 
gant thing possible, for it was said that 
they professed to offer three equivalents to 
the holders of stock, one of which was so 
far more favourable to them than the other, 
that their selection of it was certain. On 
the contrary, the noble Lord had given the 
advantage of his great experience and au- 
thority to the opinion that those alterna- 
tives would be so much the same that the 
public would be like the lovers who had 
their choice of the caskets in Shakspeare. 
He held in his hand a list of several ope- 
rations of this nature—one of which took 

lace on the 20th of August, 1839; and 
x was not sure but that his noble Friend 
held the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
chequer at the time. By that operation 
4,900,0001. Exchequer-bills were converted 
into stock at 1101., 109/., &c., giving an 
actual increase to the debt of 490,000/. 
[Lord Monreacte stated that it was not 
the amount to which he had objected.] 
The noble Lord said it was not the amount 
that he cared for; but as the principle to 
which he objected was involved in that 
operation, the operation of 1839 was open 
to the same objection. The noble Lord 
seemed to labour under some misapprehen- 
sion with respect to the Exchequer bonds, 
comparing them to bank notes. He said 
that their Lordships ought to object to the 
Government issuing an unlimited amount 
of bank notes when there was no bullion to 
represent them. There was no bullion to 
represent those bonds, because it was mo- 
ney which was owing; and the only differ- 
ence made in respect of the funds was in 
the machinery by which they were now 
ut in the form of a bond. He did not 
Believe that 18,000,000/. of Exchequer 
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pills Would be exchanged for that amount 
of bonds. Exchequer bills had an advan- 
which nothing else could have—which 
was that they were redeemable at the end 
of the year; and from the fact of their 
being so redeemable, they had a value in 
the eyes of a banker which no other se- 
curity had. 
On Question, Resolved in the Affirma- 
tive: Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 3, 1853. 


THE POST OFFICE—OPENING OF 
LETTERS, 

Mr. PHINN rose to put a question to 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
pattment, of which he had given him _no- 
tice, and which he was sure the noble Vis- 
count would be very happy and ready to 
answer. He wished to ask whether any 
directions or instructions had been given, 
or any warrant issued by either of the 
Secretaries of State, authorising the Post- 
master General to open the letters of fo- 
reign refugees ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON had no hesi- 
tation whatever in stating that no such in- 
structions or orders had been given, and, 
as far as his own knowledge extended, no 
letter addressed to the individual person to 
whom the question more particularly re- 
ferred had been dealt with, nor had any 
letter addressed to any foreign refugee, as 
far as he was informed, been interfered 
with in transmission through the Post- 
office. Certainly, nothing of the kind had 
taken place while he had been in office, 
and he was not aware of any such case 
during the tenure of office by his prede- 
cessor. 


COUNTY FRANCHISE. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to make 
the franchise in counties in England and 
Wales the same as that in boroughs, by 
giving the right of voting to all occupiers of 
tenements of the annual value of 101. The 
proposition was the same as he had brought 
under the notice of the House on former 
oceasions, when it was considered to be a 
just, equitable, and simple measure. In in- 
troducing it last year he included two other 
questions—one limiting the polling in coun- 
ties to one day, as in boroughs, which, 
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through the exertions of his noble Friend 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord R. Gros- 
venor), had already become the law of the 
land; and the other shortening the period 
in which the elections must take place, 
which another hon. Member had taken 
charge of and introduced into that House. 
The question of placing electors in coun- 
ties and boroughs on the same footing had 
been so often discussed, had been so highly 
approved of out of doors, and had a4 
supported by such large and increasing ma- 
jorities in that House, that he could not 
doubt of its shortly being adopted in Par- 
liament. He deeply regretted that the last 
Parliament should have been dissolved with- 
out the Bill being passed, because he felt 
they ought to have the benefit, advice, and 
co-operation of that class which would be 
enfranchised by it. He was aware they 
now approached the question under far 
more favourable circumstances than on any 
former occasion. It was not only the first 
time of its being discussed by a new Par- 
liament, many Members of which were 
pledged to reform, but it was brought for- 
ward under the auspices of a Government 
which was essentially a Government of 
progress. They had seen a wise spirit of 
conciliation and concession in the admira- 
ble Budget of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in introducing which, he confessed, 
the right hon. Gentleman showed himself 
worthy of being a disciple of that great 
man Sir Robert Peel. He trusted, in the 
same spirit, the Government would support 
this measure, as tending to enfranchise a 
class who would assist in carrying any good, 
honest, free-trade Budget which might here- 
after be proposed. He hoped that he should 
not meet the excuses aud objections which 
had been thrown in his way on former oc- 
casions. He hoped he should not be told 
that this was not the season to introduce 
such a measure, because if it was shown 
that a great anomaly and a great injustice 
existed, and if that injustice could be re- 
moved without inflicting corresponding in- 
justice on any other class, it was their duty 
to remove it. He hoped still more that he 
should not be told that he ought not to 
press it now, because they had a ptomise 
of reform. He was heartily sick of these 
promises of reform, It was the discussion 
on a similar occasion which induced the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) to make a 
promise of reform; but the fulfilment of 
that promise caused nothing but dissatis- 
faction and disappointment. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would not object to 
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the introduction of the Bill, and, whatever 
they afterwards did with it, that they would 
affirm the principle, and show that they 
were in earnest in their desire to improve 
the present system of representation. No 
one in that House had ever said anything 
against the class which it proposed to en- 
franchise. It was true, a distinguished 
person elsewhere described it as a danger- 
ous and mischievous measure; but, seeing 
what had taken place at the last election, 
and the conduct of the Government of Lord 
Derby, he could well understand how it was 
Lord Derby entertained that opinion. In 
discussing this question, he had to meet, 
not objections, but deeply-rooted preju- 
dices; for, after all, there could be no rea- 
son why they should admit the occupier of 
a 102. house to the franchise in one place, 
and exclude the occupier of a 10/. house 
in another. He could see no reason why 
this important class should longer be exclu- 
ded from the pale of the franchise. Witha 


population of 7,438,000 in the boroughs, 
there was an electoral body of 410,929 ; 
while, with a population of 10,488,000 in 
the counties, there were only 507,754 elec- 
tors; whereas to keep up the proportion in 
the boroughs there ought to be 575,000. 
If the property test were tried, the result 


would be the same. In the boroughs the 

roperty assessed to the poor-rate was 

3,181,5802. In the counties it was 
44,518,516/., and according to that pro- 
portion the counties ought to have an elec- 
toral body of 788,000, instead of 507,000. 
In boroughs, for instance in the county of 
Wilts, the intelligence of the agricultural 
body was represented by 101. occupiers, 
whilst at Dewsbury, Barnsley, Staley- 
bridge, and other places, the occupation of 
a 501. house was necessary. The former 
were allowed to choose their representa- 
tives in Parliament; but the latter were 
treated as aliens, and altogether denied re- 
presentative institutions. The noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London for- 
merly met the question by arguing that 
they ought to have one kind of franchise 
in counties, and another kind in boroughs; 
but when, in his last Reform Bill, he pro- 
posed to reduce the qualification in counties 
to a 201. occupation, he deprived himself 
altogether of that argument. The class 
which it was proposed to enfranchise were 
a most independent class, and he thought 
it very desirable, before there was any new 
Reform Bill at all, that their claims should 
be allowed, occupiers in town and country 
being placed exactly on the same footing. 


Mr. L. King 
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In asking this extension of the franchise; 
he was not like a right hon. Gentleman, g 
Member of the late Government, selectip 
for voters men who might be drilled for 
elections as well as for other occasions, 
Neither was he asking them to extend the 
franchise to the counties here in the same 
way that it was extended to Ireland, where 
they increased it when there was distress 
in the country and a decrease in the " 
lation. He, on the contrary, demanded @ 
on the ground that our wealth and our 
population were increasing, and that this 
being a country of progress, the area of 
our representation should, in consistency, 
be enlarged. Holding that it was the duty 
of the Government to look out for political 
fitness, and to confer the franchise readily 
on those equal to its responsibilities, he ad- 
vocated its extension to the class now pro- 
posed, as a matter of justice, for they were 
unexceptionable, It was, he thought, espe- 
cially necessary, after the late elections, in 
which it appeared the former Government 
had itself been mixed up in corrupt prac- 
tices, that they should do all they could to 
purify our institutions, and not suffer them 
to become a mere laughing stock to des- 
potic Europe. 

Mr. T. DUNUOMBE seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make the Franchise in Counties in England and 
Wales the same as that in Boroughs, by giving 
the right of voting to all occupiers of tenements 
of the annual value of ten pounds,” 


Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I do not 
mean, Sir, at all to enter into a discus- 
sion on the question now before the House. 
It seems to me, and I think it will be ad- 
mitted that it must appear generally to the 
House, that the question of extending the 
franchise, as is proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Surrey, which would make 
very great change in the electoral system, 
is @ question intimately connected with our 
whole system of representation. Now, that 
appears to me to be a question you cannot 
at present take up. Whether it is wise 
or unwise, right or wrong, to make this 
change, it is a change of very great im- 
portance, and one which must affect our 
representation to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Such being the case, which, by the 
general consent, I believg, it must be ad- 
mitted to be, it is impossible, with the im- 
portant questions now before the House, 
properly to consider such a Bill as this 
proposed to-night, which must lead to dis- 
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cussion on the whole subject of our repre- 
sentation, and thereby postpone all the im- 

t questions now before this House. 
i can only say, on the part of the present 
Government, that we are not indisposed to 
consider the whole question; and though 
the hon. Member who introduced the Mo- 
tion may be unwilling to give credit to our 
declaration on the subject, perhaps other 
Members may not. I can only say to the 
rest of the House that we are duly im- 
ressed with its importance, and that we 
hope to introduce a Bill at a time and in a 
manner when it will occupy the serious at- 
tention of the House. Under these circum- 
stances, 1 should suggest the withdrawal of 
the Motion. 

Sir De LACY EVANS said, he did 
not think that his hon. Friend (Mr. L. 
King) had had any option but to submit 
his Motion this year, as he had done in 
former years; but he trusted that it was 
not his intention to divide the House, 
though, if he did, he should of course vote 
for him. 

Mr. HUME said, his hon Friend the 
Member for East Surrey had done no more 
now than he had pledged himself last year 
to do. He was perfectly satisfied, unless 
the Government betrayed those who placed 
confidence in them, that they would have a 
fair and satisfactory Reform Bill introduced 
next Session. This being so, he advised 
his hon. Friend not to press his Motion to 
a division, because it would afford no indi- 
cation whatever of the real feeling of the 
House. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he was obliged 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. L. King) for having 
brought forward this Motion. The state 
of the representation of the country was 
most unsatisfactory. In a population of 
27,000,000, the majority of the Members 
of that House were returned by 174,000 
electors. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he had no 
wish to incommode the Government, and, 
in compliance with the suggestions made, 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CHATHAM EIJ.ECTION. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
Sessional Order with reference to Elections, 
and would move that it be read by the 
Clerk at the table. 

Sessional Resolution relating to Elections 
read, as follows :— 


“Resolved—That if it shall appear that any per- 
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son hath been elected or returned a Member of 
this House, or endeavoured so to be, by bribery, 
or any other corrupt practices, this House will 
proceed with the utmost severity against all such 
persons as shall have been wilfully concerned in 
such bribery or other corrupt practices.” 

Sessional Resolutions relating to Wit- 
nesses read. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY would now ad- 
vert to the Report which had emanated 
from the Chatham Election Committee, and 
observed, that, upon that Report being pre- 
sented, the hon. Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. L. King) brought forward a Motion to 
the effect, that the Attorney General be di- 
rected to prosecute Stephen Mount for per- 
jury; and the result was, that in a tolerably 
full House, without a dissentient voice, the 
Attorney General was instructed, upon the 
strength of the Report of the Committee, 
to prosecute Stephen Mount accordingly. 
He (Sir J. Shelley) thought it incumbent 
upon them, however, to proceed further 
upon that Report, for if it were good with 
respect to the perjury of Stephen Mount, 
it was equally good with regard to the 
bribery carried on by Sir Frederic Smith. 
But in order to allow hon. Members full 
time to consider the evidence, and to deter- 
mine what course their duty to themselves 
and to the House required of them, he had 
asked leave to postpone the whole subject 
till after Easter; and this was the first op- 
portunity he had had since of bringing the 
subject forward. He would not go into the 
evidence, which was in every hon. Member’s 
hand, but assuming that they were familiar 
with that evidence, he would urge upon 
them to stand by the Report. He con- 
tended that it was the duty of that House 
to strengthen the hands of their Commit- 
tees, and certainly the way in which they 
had discharged their duties hitherto entitled 
their decisions to every possible respect. 
By the kind attention of the officers of the 
House he had been enabled to refer to the 
precedents upon this subject, and, so far as 
he could discover, after a careful perusal, 
there was no instance of a Member having 
been reported as guilty of bribery in which 
he had not been prosecuted by the Attor- 
ney General. In 1803 there was the Win- 
chester case. Subsequently Sir C. Haw- 
kins was prosecuted. In 1819, in the 
Barnstaple case, Sir Manasseh Lopez was 
prosecuted by the Attorney General. In 
the same year, in the Penryn case, Mr. 
Swann was prosecuted; and in 1831, in 
Dublin city, in 1835, in Ipswich, and in 
the same year in Great Yarmouth, the 
parties implicated in bribery were prose- 
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euted by the Attorney General. It might 
be said that the bribery in this case was 
not by a gift of money. He admitted that 
nothing could be more demoralising than 
giving money for a vote. Where a 5/. note 
was given for that purpose, however, no one 
was injured except the individual against 
whom the vote was recorded; but where a 
Government dispensed dockyard or other 
patronage for party and political purposes, 
and procured their partisans situations for 
life in the public offices, then not only 
was an individual injured, but the whole 
country was debased, the public opinion 
of public men was lowered, and the ser- 
vice of the country was endangered. He 
quite admitted that this Motion and the 
whole subject of these election petitions, 
were matters of a most painful charac- 
ter. Up to Easter eighteen persons had 
been unseated on petition, and out of those 
fifteen had been declared to be guilty of 
bribery—fourteen by agents, and in one— 
the present case—the Member himself had 
been declared to have committed the bri- 
bery. He assured the House that he had 
no personal feeling in the matter as re- 
garded Sir Frederic Smith. He had been 
induced to bring forward the subject solely 
as a matter of duty; and, having done so, 
he would leave the question in the hands of 
the House without a word further. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That the Chatham Election Committce having 
reported, that Joseph Greathead, an elector of 
Chatham, had been bribed by a situation as a 
letter carrier in the Post-office, obtained for his 
son Charles Greathead, by Sir John Mark Fred- 
eric Smith, Mr. Attorney General be directed to 


prosecute the said Sir John Mark Frederic Smith 
for bribery at the last Election at Chatham.” 


Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, he 
had hoped that some Member of the Go- 
vernment would have expressed his opin- 
ion on the Motion just submitted to the 
House. The hon. Baronet who had brought 
it forward had disclaimed being actuated 
by any personal feeling in the matter. He 
(Sir F. Thesiger) felt satisfied that that 
was the fact; and he was sure the hon. 
Baronet would be gratified, as many other 
Members would be, to find that, upon con- 
sidering the evidence in the ease, the 
House would not be under the necessity of 
interfering in the way proposed. The 
hon. Baronet said, that as the Committee 
had reported against Mount, and as pro- 
ceedings had been ordered against that 
witness, he thought it right that proceed- 
ings should also be adopted against Sir 
Frederie Smith. He wished to call the 


Sir John Shelley 
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attention of the House to the” peculigx 
character of the Report of the Committes 
with regard to Sir Frederic Smith. The 
hon. Baronet had stated that the Commit. 
tee had reported that Sir Frederic Smith 
was guilty of bribery. Now, that was not 
exactly the Report of the Committee, 
Their Report, which was very guardedly 
framed, was as follows :— 

‘*That it was proved to the Committee that 
Joseph Greathead, an Elector of Chatham, had 
been bribed by a situation as a letter-carrier in 
the Post-office, obtained for his son, Charley 
Greathead, by Sir John Mark Frederic Smith,” 


The circumstances of the case would fu 

account for the mode which the Committee 
had adopted in expressing their opinions 
upon this point. And now with regard to 
the precedents to which the hon. Baronet 
had referred. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Baronet, that there were numerons 
precedents to be found on the journals in 
which the House, on the Reports of Com. 
mittees, had directed the Attorney General 
to prosecute persons for bribery and per- 
jury; but he believed he might venture to 
say that the House had never interfered in 
that manner unless in cases of flagrant and 
gross corruption, or cases of such a cha- 
racter as seemed to call imperatively on 
the House to do so. He would, however, 
refer to one or two eases in which it ap- 
peared to him how very necessary it was 
that some little caution should be used by 
the House as to the mode of proceeding in 
cases of this description. In 1841, Mr. 
Charles Williams Wynn brought forward 
a Motion for prosecuting Dr. Webster for 
bribery at the St. Albans election. The 
Committee had not reported that Dr. Web- 
ster was guilty of bribery; but, on examin- 
ing the evidence taken before the Commit- 
tee, there were two cases which seemed to 
establish the charge against him. With 
some reluctance, and after considerable 
opposition on the part of Members of great 
weight. and authority, the House, as he 
thought unfortunately, yielded to the Mo- 
tion, and directed a prosecution to be in- 
stituted against Dr. Webster. Now, he 
thought the House would go along with 
him in opinion, that they ought never to 
direct a prosecution unless they had a rea- 
sonable expectation that they would be 
able to secure a conviction; because it was 
obvious that the House would sustain con- 
siderable prejudice and damage if they s0- 
lemnly directed a prosecution to be insti- 
tuted; and it afterwards turned out that 
the charge made was without foundation. 
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Well, what happened in that case? He 
(Sir F. Thesiger) appeared on that occa- 
sion for the Attorney General, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) appeared for Dr. Webster, 
and the result was a verdict of ‘ not 
guilty.” But there were some proceedings 
consequent on the Motion of Mr. Wynn, 
which he thought were not calculated to 
sustain the credit of that House in the 
estimation of the country. Mr. Ward, 
who took part in the debate against the 
Motion for prosecuting Dr. Webster, in 
three days afterwards (June 11), brought 
forward a Motion with reference to the 
Cambridge election, the Report of the 
Committee on that subject a been 
presented to the House in June, 1840; so 
that twelve months had been allowed to 
elapse after the Report of the Committee 
had been presented before bringing for- 
ward the Motion upon it, It was perfectly 
clear, therefore, that it was a retaliatory 
Motion. Unfortunately, the Motion of Mr. 
Ward was also carried, not for the prose- 
cution of Mr. Manners Sutton, who was 
declared to have been by his agents guilty 
of bribery, but for the prosecution of two 
pervone named Long and Swann—Long 
eing then under prosecution by other 
arties. He thought, therefore, that the 
— should be extremély cautious in 
directing prosecutions which might be at- 
tributed, in the first place, to strong party 
feelings; and, in the next place, where 
there was not a fair and reasonable pros- 
pect that there would be a conviction if 
they went before a jury. In no case would 
it be expedient to direct such a prosecu- 
tion, in his opinion, unless to vindicate the 
honour and dignity of the House in cases 
of flagrant corruption. Now, what were 
the circumstances of the present case ? 
Sir Frederic Smith, he might mention, 
haa been for nineteen years resident in 
Chatham as Commandant of the Engineers 
there. Ile mentioned this to show that 
Sir Frederic Smith was no stranger in the 
borough, and that he had local interests 
and claims which were likely to be avail- 
able on presenting himself as a candidate 
there. He commenced bis canvass in March, 
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self to support him, and not only so, but 
proceeded to give him active support in 
canvassing. Phat ogcurrence had taken 
place about five months before the election, 
and some time before any other candidate 
had entered the field. He (Sir F, Thesiger) 
was of opinion that it would be only doing 
an act of simple justice towards Sir Fre- 
deric Smith to call the attention of the 
Committee to the opinion which that Gen- 
tleman entertained with respect to the sa- 
ered character of the promises which might 
be given by voters. Sir Frederic Smith 
was asked by a Member of the Commit- 
tee— 

“In the conduct of your election did it occur to 
you, looking to the character of the voters of 
Chatham, that, whoever the man might have pro- 
mised, he might not finally determine to give his 
vote until, in point of fact, he recorded it at the 
poll ?—It did not ; as I said yesterday, I believed 
those who promised me their votes would give me 
their votes. 

“Did it never occur to you that some of those 
who promised you their votes might have promised 
the other side !—TI never suspected it. 

“ Looking to the character of the voters, did it 
never occur to you, in a large constituency like 
Chatham, that it was possible many of them who 
promised their votes to you might have promised 
them on the other side ?—I firmly believed that 
the promises given both to my opponent and to 
myself would be carried out,” 

He was also asked if he saw the distinction 
between a candidate soliciting places from 
the Admiralty for persons he expected to 
vote for him, and a Member making an 
pene after the vote had been given. 

e answered— 

“TI do not see the distinction ; indeed I do not, 
because I consider the promise as good as the 
performance of it.” 

To show the House how Sir Frederic Smith 
carried out this principle in practice he 
might mention that, when he called on a 
voter, and found he had promised his vote to 
any other candidate, he never solicited that 
person further for his vote, considering a 
promise to vote against him as binding as 
a promise to vote in his favour. After 
Greathead had given his promise to vote 
for Sir Frederic Smith, he was canvassed 
by a Mr. Crockford in favour of Mr. Ro- 
maine, who had by that time become a 
candidate. Greathead, it appeared, was 


1852, at which period he was the only | under some particular obligation to Crock- 
candidate in the field. About that time ford, and, in consideration of that obli- 
he called upon Joseph Greathead to ask | gation, he promised to vote for Mr. Ro- 


him for his vote. 


On Sir Frederic Smith’s} maine; and after Romaine had left the 


first visit, Greathead, although he express- | field he promised Crockford to vote for 


ed h 


imself favourably disposed towards| Sir James Stirling. It appeared from 


him, would not promise his yote; but on | Greathead’s evidence, that he had entered 
his second visit he distinctly pledged him-| into some negotiation for disposing of his 
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business, which he expected would be com- 
pleted before the election, and that he be- 
lieved he should not be in the borough to 
record his vote for either candidate at the 
time of the election. All this time Sir 
Frederic Smith was utterly ignorant of 
these circumstances, and indeed he was 
not in the slightest degree aware of them 
until he heard them given in evidence be- 
fore the Committee. On the 10th of May 
Greathead applied to Sir Frederic Smith 
to procure a situation in the Post Office 
for his son, who, it appeared, was a jour- 
neyman tailor in London, at the time in a 
bad state of health. The real question 
before the House was entirely connected 
with that particular appointment. Sir 
Frederic Smith having previously, as he 
thought, secured the vote of Greathead, 
and never imagining that he was doing 
anything at all illegal or irregular, applied 
to the Government for a situation in the 
Post Office for Greathead’s son, which 
situation he obtained on the 20th of May. 
So little had the parties concerned in that 
transaction considered that they had been 
acting illegally, that there was no secret 
whatsoever made with respect to the share 
which each party had taken in it; and 
Greathead had told several persons—and, 
among others, Crockford, who had applied 
to him for his vote, and who was the agent 
of the opposite candidate, that he had ob- 
tained a situation for his son through the 
interposition of Sir Frederic Smith. About 
the 17th of June, Greathead’s negotiation 
for the disposal of his business having gone 
off, and finding himself obliged to remain 
in Chatham, he gave his vote in favour of 
Sir Frederic Smith. Now, the question 
which the Committee had to consider was, 
whether, in the circumstances to which he 
had just referred, there was anything which 
brought Sir Frederic Smith within the 
provisions of the Act against bribery, and 
which would compel them to report unfa- 
vourably against him. The Committee 
examined both Sir Frederic Smith and 
Greathead. Greathead was asked— 

“ Upon your oath were you induced to vote for 
Sir Frederic Smith in consequence of any promise 
or any expectation that he held out to you that 
you would get a place for your son in the Post 
Office or elsewhere ?—I most solemnly declare 
I gave my vote to Sir Frederic Smith irrespective 
of anything. 

“Were you on Sir Frederic Smith’s Commit- 
tee ?—No. 

“ You utterly disavow any bargain or contract 
with Sir Frederic Smith ?—Decidedly. 

“ No conditions whatever ?—Not any.” 


Sir F. Thesiger 
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Now, he would appeal to the experience of 
hon. Members, whether, in canvassing a 
large constituency, there was anything 
they had found more difficult than to pre. 
vent persons making applications to them 
for favours on such occasions, and tg 
avoid making promises which might after. 
wards be adduced as evidence against them 
before a Committee of that House? Sir 
Frederic Smith, who, as many hon. Mem. 
bers knew, was a straightforward, manly, 
honourable person, and who had no notion 
that, when a promise to vote had been 
given, it was possible for the voter to re. 
cede from it, made the application for the 
situation without the slightest idea that he 
was thereby endangering his seat. The 
Committee had evidently some difficulty in 
deciding the question as to whether this 
transaction constituted bribery on the part 
of Sir Frederic Smith or not, and accord- 
ingly they framed their Report in a manner 
which, while he admitted that it affected 
Sir Frederic Smith’s seat, was more di- 
rected to the bribery which was connected 
with Greathead and Greathead’s influence, 
than with the acts of bribery committed by 
Sir Frederic Smith himself. The House 
would observe that in the guarded expres- 
sions used by the Committee in their 
Report, they did not allege that Joseph 
Greathead had been bribed by Sir Frederic 
Smith, but by a situation obtained for his 
son by Sir Frederic Smith. He (Sir F. 
Thesiger) considered that no bribery, in 
the proper sense of that term, had been 
committed by Sir Frederic Smith. The 
7th section of the 2nd Geo. II., chap. 24, 
provided that— 

‘Tf any person, through himself, or by any person 
employed by him, should, by any gift or reward, 
or by any promise of a gift or reward, procure 
any person or persons to vote at any such elec- 
tion, such party shall for every such offence for- 
feit 500/., and be disabled from holding any cor- 
porate office.” 


It was necessary therefore that Sir Fred- 
eric Smith should have been shown to have 
corrupted or procured the vote of a party 
by the promise or gift of some office under 
the Government. He (Sir F. Thesiger) 
had given this subject very anxious consid- 
eration; and if he had been a Member of 
the Committee he must have come to the 
conclusion that no case of bribery had been 
established against Sir Frederic Smith. 
He would further say, that he was satis- 
fied no court in this kingdom would hold 
that where a voter, without any induce- 
ment or improper influence, had promised 
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his vote originally to a particular candi- 
date, and had adhered to that promise, 
anything which intervened betwen the pe- 
riod at which the promise had been given 
and the election, and which the voter 
himself declared had not the slightest in- 
fluence in inducing him to give his vote, 
eould be regarded as corrupting, or pro- 
curing the vote of such person, within the 
intention of the Act of Parliament. Sup- 
posing, however, the Committee were right 
in coming to the conclusion that Sir Fred- 
eric Smith had been guilty of bribery in 
respect of this transaction, he thought it 
was clear that it was not the intention or 
wish of the Committee that any proceed- 
ings should be taken against Sir Frederic 
Smith. He conceived this was satisfac- 
torily shown by the very guarded language 
of the Report of the Committee. He would 
put it to the House, then, whether they 
ought to undertake the office of prosecutor 
unless very gross and flagrant corruption 
had taken place, and unless it was per- 
fectly clear that upon the evidence which 
could be adduced, a jury would convict the 
person accused. It was no light matter 
for the House to determine upon a prose- 
cution of this kind, because there would 
necessarily be a very strong prejudice 
against the person placed upon his trial, 
for it would be assumed that the THouse 
had very carefully weighed and considered 
the evidence, and that the circumstances 
were of such a character as to render it 
imperative upon the House to interfere for 
the vindication of its honour and integrity. 
He would further ask the House to con- 
sider the stigma they would affix upon 
the character of a highly honourable man 
by determining to institute such a prose- 
cution. If Sir Frederic Smith had been 
guilty of gross and scandalous corruption, 
then it would have been quite right that 
& prosecution should be instituted against 
him; but he (Sir F. Thesiger) could not 
bring himself to believe that Sir Frederic 
Smith had had the slightest intention to 
infringe the law. In any case of flagrant 
corruption or perjury, he (Sir F. Thesiger) 
would be quite ready to assent to proceed- 
ings for punishing the offender, whether 
he were a poor man or occupied an exalted 
gh but he earnestly implored the 

ouse not to adopt hastily a course which 
would at once be a condemnation of Sir 
Frederic Smith, unless they thought there 
were other circumstances in the case than 
those which he (Sir F. Thesiger) had felt 
it his duty to bring before them. If the 
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object of the hon. Member for Westminster 
was punishment, he (Sir F. Thesiger) could 
only say that Sir Frederic Smith had been 
already most severely punished. He had 
lain under the heaviest imputations ever 
since the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Shelley) had 
given notice of his Motion; he had lost the 
seat in that House which had been the 
object of his pride and his ambition; and 
he (Sir F. Thesiger) believed that his 
punishment had been quite sufficient to 
lead candidates carefully to abstain from 
any transactions whatever with electors 
beyond mere canvassing. He (Sir F. 
Thesiger) would put it to hon. Gentlemen 
whether there was one Member in that 
House who, after his return, had not been 
repeatedly applied to to obtain situations 
either for persons who had voted for him 
or for their relatives? Was there any 
hon. Member who had happened to be 
connected with the Government who had 
not over and over again applied for and 
obtained such appointments? Now, if Sir 
Frederic Smith had had more experience 
of elections and of canvassing—if he had 
been as cautious as many Members of that 
House, he would have abstained from ma- 
king any promise at all, and when the 
election was over he would have obtained 
the situation for the person who had ap- 
plied to him through an electoral friend. 
He considered, that with regard to the 
question of morality, it could not make 
the slightest difference whether the appli- 
cation was made during the election and 
the situation was obtained afterwards, or 
whether the application was made subse- 
quently to the election. He (Sir F. The- 
siger) would be glad to hear, however, 
before the discussion closed, some state- 
ment on the part of the Government of 
the view which they took of the case. 
He hoped that the House, called upon 
as it was to exercise its discretion upon 
the question under its notice, would hesi- 
tate before it declared aloud that a prose- 
cution should be instituted against Sir 
Frederic Smith, and that hon. Members 
would join with him (Sir F. Thesiger) in 
opposing the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Westminster. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was quite 
sure no Member of that House felt a 
greater abhorrence than he did of bribery 
and corruption being employed to obtain a 
seat there; but his difficulty in this case 
was, that it was a notorious fact that a 
vast mass of Members obtained their seats 
by means more objectionable and reprehen- 
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(Mr. Pellatt) had stated that, if the Motion 
were pressed, he should vote for it. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) should vote against it, 
because he considered that it would be an 
act of injustice to mark out the very venial 
case against Sir Frederic Smith as calling 
for peculiar reprobation, in the face of so 
many other cases of a far more criminal 
character which had been brought under 
their notice, and had been left unpunished. 
The decision of the Committee, the loss of 
his seat, and the fruitless expenses of the 
election and defence before the Committee, 
had inflicted, in his opinion, a sufficient 
punishment for Sir Frederic Smith. The 
House would not act in acordance with its 
character for justice if they agreed to the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Westminster. 

Mr. PIGOTT appealed to the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Westminster (Sir J. 
Shelley) to withdraw his Motion, seeing 
that the feeling on both sides of the House 
was against it. 

Mr. MASTERS SMITH said, he did 
not intend to impute any improper motives 
to the hon. Baronet in bringing forward 
this Motion; but he really could not see 
what object was to be gained by it. The 
hon. Baronet was the self-elected cham- 
pion of the British constitution; but if it 
was his object to secure for the subject a 
greater amount of constitutional freedom, 
or even to purify the present electoral sys- 
tem, he had taken a wrong method of going 
about the business. To persecute a single 
individual was not the way to effect a great 
constitutional change. He admitted that 
the case of Chatham called for a prosecu- 
tion; but that prosecution, instead of being 
directed against Sir Frederick Smith, 
should be levelled against some of the wit- 
nesses who appeared and gave evidence 
before the Committee. Perjury of the 
grossest description had been committed 
by more than one of those witnesses, and 
the case called loudly for inquiry. [ Cries 
of “‘Divide!”’] He would not detain the 
House with any further remarks; but, 
being the representative of the county in 
which Chatham was situated, and being 
intimately connected by residence with the 
borough itself, he hoped he would be par- 
doned for calling on the House to reject 
the Motion of the hon. Member for West- 
minster, 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he apprehended 
that whether Sir Frederic Smith were pro- 
seeuted or not, could signify very little, 
either to the character of the House, or to 
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its influence in checking the corruption 
which unhappily prevailed in so many of 
their constituencies. He did not rise, 
however, with reference to that question, so 
much as in regard to the challenge thrown 
out by the hon. and learned Member for 
Stamford (Sir F, Thesiger) to any Mem- 
ber of the House to say whether he had 
not been applied to after his election, by 
his constituents, to obtain places for them, 
and whether they had not actually obtained 
such places. Now, he would be sorry if 
that challenge should go forth to the world 
altogether unanswered, and for the simple 
reason that, to himself, it might be a mat- 
ter of personal inconvenience. He said so 
because, neither in the last Parliament, 
nor in the present, had he ever, to the best 
of his recollection, been applied to by any 
constituent of his, for any such purpose, 
nor had he ever applied for, or obtained 
from Her Majesty’s Government, any situa- 
tion whatever for any person. He had no 
doubt that many others, besides himself, 
could make the same declaration if they 
chose. With respect to the Motion for 
prosecuting Sir Frederic Smith, he was 
afraid the country would regard it as one 
of those occasional ebullitions of purity in 
which that House sometimes indulged, but 
which could be attended with no practical 
advantage. It was not by selecting this 
or that person, or even this or that borough, 
that anything effectual was to be done in 
the way of grappling with the dreadful 
amount of crime and degradation which 
the existing electoral system had created, 
but by passing a measure that would strike 
at the root of the evil, and the adoption 
of such regulations as to the conduct of 
electoral business as would get rid of the 
tendency to exercise undue influence on 
the one hand, and the poverty and liability 
to temptation on the other. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, the House 
ought, before it acceded to this Motion, 
to consider what a serious thing it was to 
undertake a criminal prosecution against 
an individual for bribery. It was not the 
decision of the Committee they had to 
look to, but whether there was evidence to 
go before a jury sufficient to induce them 
to convict Sir Frederic Smith. He (Mr. 
Duncombe) believed that there was not. 
In the Derby case a man named Morgan 
was prosecuted, and pleaded guilty—but 
what did the jury do? They said, in 
effect, ‘‘ Really the House of Commons is 
so steeped to the chin in corruption and 
bribery that although we find Morgan 
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guilty, we recommend him to mercy.” 
Then what did the Judge say? ‘‘ This 
Morgan has been guilty of an heinous 
offence, but so have other people before 
him. Go about your business, and never do 
so again.”’ That was the end of Morgan. 
He did not believe, however, that that 
would be the case with Sir Frederic Smith, 
for the jury would not find him guilty at 
all. If the feeling of the Chairman and 
Committee were worth anything, let them 
pause to consider what those Gentlemen 
had said. They had said that they found 
Sir Frederic Smith guilty of bribery be- 
cause they were obliged to do so under 
the strict letter of the Act of Parliament; 
but they, in addition, gave their opinion 
that the case ought not to be prosecuted. 
He thought it very inconvenient that Mem- 
bers of Committees should be obliged to 
vindicate their decisions in that House, as 
he was satisfied they had discharged their 
duty conscientiously; and he thought the 
public had a right to be grateful for one 
portion of their Report—not the miserable 
case of Sir Frederic Smith—but their Re- 
port that the electors of Chatham were so 
dependent on Government that it was im- 
possible they could fairly exercise the fran- 
chise, and ought therefore to be disfran- 
chised. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that the present case ought not be 
ae with. They had that evening 

ad a Motion by the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. L. King) for making the fran- 
chise uniform in counties and boroughs; 
and his hon. Friend had withdrawn his Mo- 


tion because the Minister had promised a 
large and comprehensive measure of re- 


form next Session. He (Mr. Duncombe), 
although he had seconded the Motion, 
advised his hon. Friend, under the circum- 
stances, to withdraw it. The test of the 
present Administration would be the man- 
ner in which they dealt with these ques- 
tions, for they must not only deal with the 
extension of the franchise, but also with 
the system of corruption which had been 
so well exposed before the different Elec- 
tion Committees this Session. If they 
dealt well, depend on it they would be en- 
titled to public gratitude, and therefore, as 
both Parliamentary reform, and these cor- 
ruptions in our representative system must 
be dealt with under a new Reform Bill, he 
would ask was it worth while, steeped as 
they were in corruption, either in former 
days or in the present, to lose time with 
such prosecutions as that they were then 
discussing? He did not think the House 
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would raise itself in public estimation by 
persisting with this Motion. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY said, he hoped 
that due weight would be given to the 
Report of the Committee, and that the 
House would not permit itself to be led 
| away by the speech of the hon. and learn. 
ed Member for Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger), 
| whom he must blame for having attempted 
‘to palliate the conduct of Sir Frederic 
Smith, by imputing bribery and corruption 
‘to every Member of that House. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, he 
must deny having made such a statement, 

Mr. W. O. STANLEY said, notwith. 
standing the denial of the hon. and leam. 
ed Member, he must maintain that the 
tenor of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech was such as he had represented it, 
However, to pass from that point, he held 
that the Report of an Election Committee 
was tantamount to the report of a grand 
jury, and that it was the duty of that 
House, in all cases where bribery had been 
proved, to submit the facts to the Attorney 
General, with a view to the prosecution of 
the parties implicated. Such, he thought, 
should be the course adopted in the pre- 
sent instance. 

Mr. HEYWOOD was understood to ex- 
press his hearty concurrence in the de- 
cision of the Committee, of which he was 
a member, and his desire that something 
should be done to suppress the system of 
bribery and corruption existing at Cha- 
tham. 

Si JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
hon. and learned Member (Sir F. Thesiger) 
had said that the House should look es- 
pecially to the honour and integrity of its 
Members. That was his (Sir J. Shelley's) 
object in making his Motion. As to the 
observations about the Report of the Com- 
mittee, he had stated before that he made 
the Motion without reading the evidence, 
being satisfied that the Report was suf- 
ficient. Looking at the case of the man 
Mount, he thought it would not be fair 
if the House did not take notice of the 
rest of the Report also, and therefore he 
had brought this case before the House. 
The hon. and learned Member had also 
appealed to the law officers of the Crown; 
and he (Sir J. Shelley) would add that if 
the noble Lord who represented the Go- 
vernment in that House felt strongly on 
the subject of reform, an opinion might 
have been fairly expected from him also. 
He (Sir J. Shelley) would venture to say, 
that the people out of doors would be much 
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astonished that not one Member of the 
Government had said a word during the 
debate. He had been urged to withdraw 
his Motion, and he might have done so, 
had he received an assurance similar to 
that which had influenced his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Surrey (Mr. L. King). 
But not one Member of the Government 
had condescended to say a single word, 
and therefore, although on any other oc- 
casion he would have been most happy to 
study the convenience of the House, he 
did not think that on the present occasion, 
and in the absence of any expression of 
opinion from the Government, he should 
be performing his duty did he not persist 
jn asking the opinion of the House on his 
Motion. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I own I did 
not think, Sir, that this was a case in which 
the opinion of the Government should be 
used to sway the House in the decision to 
which it might arrive. It appeared to me 


that the first course I had to pursue was 
to endeavour to obtain the best advice I 
could, in order that my Colleagues and my- 
self might be prepared to say what were 
their views of the law respecting this case; 
and accordingly we have consulted the law 
ofiicers of the Crown, and those law offi- 


cers have stated their epinion founded upon 
the Report and the evidence taken before 
the Committee, that there is ground for the 
prosecution of Sir Frederic Smith; that 
although they will not answer for the suc- 
cess of that prosecution, they think there 
is evidence to go befure a Court of Law to 
show that Sir Frederic Smith has been 
guilty of bribery. That is the first ques- 
tion which I thought it was my duty to in- 
quire about. But the other question, which 
concerns this House much more closely, is 
&@ question as to what is the meaning of 
the Report of the Committee. I own that 
the Report appears to me to have some 
ambiguity in it, and I cannot say that that 
ambiguity has been entirely removed by 
the speeches which have been made this 
evening by the Members of the Committee. 
It would appear on the face of this Report 
that the Committee are of opinion that Sir 
Frederic Smith has been guilty of inducing 
a voter of Chatham to vote in his favour 
by procuring for his son a situation in the 
Post-office. The words will admit of an- 
other interpretation; but if that other in- 
terpretation was the right one—if Sir 
Frederick Smith has done no more than 
obtain a situation in the Post-office for the 
son of a person of the name of Greathead, 
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without any intention to influence Great- 
head in the giving of his vote, or without 
the slightest reference to the election at 
Chatham, that certainly would be a cir- 
cumstance which the Committee would 
think it right to report. At the same 
time it is difficult to understand from the 
Chairman of the Committee, or from the 
members of the Committee, what exactly 
was their intention in making this Report. 
One hon. Gentleman has said that he 
thought the Committee were bound to 
come to this resolution, and, as I under- 
stand him, in the second sense only that 
Sir Frederic Smith has been guilty of bri- 
bery; and at the same time he said that in 
his opinion it is not right to prosecute Sir 
Frederic Smith for bribery, on the ground 
that the constituent body of Chatham was 
such that no person could become a candi- 
date for Chatham without being led into 
corrupt promises and practices of this kind. 
Now, I own that is a statement to which I 
cannot give my sanction. I can understand 
its being said, though I think even this 
would be a most unfounded statement, that 
a person cannot become a candidate for 
Chatham without being pressed with appli- 
cations for promotions and appointments in 
the dockyards, which are in the hands of 
the Government there, that he really could 
not avoid yielding to the temptation; but 
that such temptation exists at Chatham as 
to lead a candidate to bribe a voter with a 
situation as a letter carrier in the Post- 
office is really a statement which appears 
to me to be utterly without foundation. I 
cannot imagine that Chatham, any more 
than any other borough in the kingdom, 
is in such a situation that a gentleman can- 
not become a candidate there without pro- 
mising places in the Post-office. But then 
another hon. Gentleman, whom I see oppo- 
site, a Member of the Committee, says that 
he believes Sir Frederic Smith did not in- 
tend corruptly to influence Greathead in 
the giving of his vote, and that he would 
not vote for prosecuting Sir Frederic 
Smith on that account. Well, I can give 
the hon. Gentleman credit for his conscien- 
tious convictions. I believe that he thinks 
it right not to vote for the Motion now be- 
fore the House; but what I cannot under- 
stand is, how he could be a party to this 
Report. It really places the House in a 
situation of great difficulty. If Sir Fred- 
eric Smith had no corrupt intention to in- 
fluence the vote of Greathead, why the 
whole matter of the offence is wiped out. 
To influence a voter is to bribe him either 
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with money or office, or with something 
else of equivalent value; and if it be true 
that Sir Frederic Smith had no intention 
of so influencing Greathead, why then the 
offence does not exist, and consequently 
the Committee ought not to have made a 
Report charging him with bribery. A third 
Member of the Committee speaking more 
distinctly than any of the others, said that 
he was convinced that Sir Frederic Smith 
had been guilty of bribery, yet he told us 
also that the Committee were unanimous 
in wishing that a prosecution should not be 
instituted. Well, I must say, upon the 
whole, that this places the House in a posi- 
tion of considerable difficulty. I really can- 
not but think that the Committee—and cer- 
tainly I am sorry to blame them in any re- 
spect, because I have no doubt they conscien- 
tiously agreed to what they considered to be 
right—ought either to have stated in their 
Report that Sir Frederic Smith has, in point 
of fact, been guilty of bribery, and have sup- 
ported the present Motion, or one of a si- 
milar nature, or to have declared that the 
charge of bribery, as against Sir Frederic 
Smith, had not been proved to their satis- 
faction, or had been entirely disproved. 
The position in which the House now finds 
itself is this—we have agreed to a so- 
lemn Resolution expressed in the following 
terms :— 

“ That if it shall appear that any person hath 
been elected or returned a Member of this Llouse, 
or endeavoured so to be, by bribery, or any other 
corrupt practices, this House will proceed with 
the utmost severity against all such persons as 
shall have been wilfully concerned in such bribery, 
or other corrupt practices.” 


Now, I must say, I think it would be very 
wrong to allow such a Resolution as that 
to stand upon our books, and at the same 
time not to take notice of a case of bribery 
which is brought before us by the Com- 
mittee specially appointed to investigate it; 
and the justice of the House is, I think, 
very ill-satisfied by this Resolution, if we 
allow persons of low condition in point of 
pecuniary means to be prosecuted by the 
Attorney General, on account of the trans- 
actions in which they have taken part of a 
corrupt nature, and then refuse to act in a 
case in which a person of some consequence 
and standing in society is concerned. I 
think the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Westminster (Sir J. Shelley) stated, in in- 
troducing his Motion to the House, that 
we have already directed prosecutions to 
be instituted against several persons of 
low condition, and he said, very truly and 
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justly, that we would not stand well with 
the country if, having done that, we should 
hesitate, and refuse to sanction the pro- 
secution of a man of some note and dis. 
tinction, when a case of bribery has been 
proved against him. On the whole, as J 
have previously observed, I think the House 
is placed in a very difficult position. I do 
not think it is the business of the Govern. 
ment in any way to influence the decision 
of the House on this particular question, 
I intended to have given my vote for the 
Motion without saying a single word, and 
I should not have taken any part in the 
discussion if I had not been appealed to 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for West. 
minster. I think, perhaps, in consideration 
of what has been said, and seeing it is the 
anxious wish of those who made this Re. 
port, that the House should refrain from 
instituting this prosecution, that you may 
take that course; but at the same time, 
feeling that such a decision may probably 
expose us to great misconception, I think 
the Committee has brought the House into 
that position where it will find it difficult 
hereafter to vote for the prosecution by the 
Attorney General of any man in any case 
whatever connected with bribery and cor- 
ruption at elections. I do not know that 
it may not be as well that the Resolution 
I have read should be expunged from the 
books of the House, and that no proseeu- 
tions should in future take place. I do 
not know whether that is the best way of 
ending the difficulty, but I am sure of this, 
that it is not just to prosecute all the low 
and poor persons who may violate the law 
in cases of bribery, and then pass over 
such a case as that of Sir Frederic Smith; 
and if the House is of opinion, as it seems 
to be, that we should not prosecute per- 
sons of wealth and influence, then I shall 
come down to the House prepared to vote 
against all future Motions for prosecutions. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that what he 
had meant to state was, that the voter had 
been*corrupted, but that he had not under- 
stood that the candidate had meant to cor- 
rupt him. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
could have understood the line of argument 
of the noble Lord, if the House had had 
before it nothing but the Report of the 
Committee and the opinion now given by 
its Members; but he should remember that 
the evidence taken had been laid on the 
table, and, if there was any use in laying 
the evidence on the table, it surely was to 
enable the House to judge whether they 
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should take any ulterior proceedings. It 
would be well for the House to consider, 
before consenting to this Motion, whether 
it would not be regarded out of doors as 
haying an appearance of vindictive feeling, 
or of making a scapegoat for many offend- 
ers. He had himself looked into the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee, and 
from that evidence he could understand 
why the Committee had adopted the con- 
clusion at which they had arrived, while he 
felt, at the same time, that there was no- 
thing in it which could secure the convic- 
tion of Sir Frederic Smith. He could not 
conceive it possible that a conviction could 
take place; and the House would do well 
to be cautious of venturing upon proceed- 
ings so grave with a prospect of discom- 
fiture and defeat. It seemed that the law 
advisers of the Crown held that there was 
ground for a prosecution. That could only 
be, he apprehended, by making use of the 
examination of Sir Frederic Smith himself. 
But that was contrary to the whole spirit 
of our criminal procedure. It was the prac- 
tice of other countries for prisoners to be 
interrogated by the Judge, and cross exa- 
mined by counsel. Thank God it was not 
the practice of this country; but if the 
evidence of Sir Frederic Smith was to be 


made the foundation of a prosecution, we 
should make a precedent which might be 
most mischievous in its consequences. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
must beg to explain that the right hon. and 


learned Member was mistaken. The law 
officers of the Crown, in giving the guarded 
opinion which the House had heard, had 
proceeded upon the general evidence in the 
case. He would warn the House against 
sitting in judgment upon the decision of its 
Committees. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that after 
the speech of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) he should certainly go to a di- 
vision. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he was very 
sorry to interfere with any Gentleman's 
dinner hour, but he had still more reluc- 
tance to allow this debate to close without 
entering his protest, and giving his reasons 
for so doing, against the course now insist- 
ed upon by the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Shelley). He had waited during the whole 
course of the discussion, because he was 
unwilling to obtrude himself, and because 
he took a view wholly different from hon. 
Members. He entirely agreed with the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. W. J. Fox), 
when he said it was ‘‘ a poor exhibition of 
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their would-be purity.’””’ He (Mr. Drum- 
mond) had ever abstained from taking a 
part in such discussions so long as the 
purists confined their exertions to disfran- 
chising voters who had the wisdom to make 
the only use they could of their votes; but 
when, going beyond that, the House was 
now urged to institute a criminal proceed- 
ing against a meritorious officer and an 
honourable gentleman—when they were all 
called upon to take up stones to cast at 
Sir Frederic Smith, he should like to in- 
quire where was the man who could say, 
**T am without sin?” It was said some 
time ago in the Edinburgh Review, to 
show the absurdity of enacting laws against 
the sale of game, that ‘‘ the 3 per cents 
would eat pheasants.”’ In the same way 
he would say that the 3 per cents would 
sit in that House—that Bank directors and 
East India directors would sit in that House 
—that “railway kings’’ would sit in that 
House—and they were threatened occa- 
sionally with a rush of the whole of what 
was called ‘‘the railway interest.’”’ So 
long as there were rich and poor, you 
never would be able to persuade men that 
there was crime in catching and killing and 
selling wild animals, nor ina poor man sell- 
ing anything which a rich man was willing 
to buy. There were only two ways of 
governing mankind; you must either go- 
vern by brute force, with the assistance of 
standing armies and police, or you must 
govern by self-interest. You might call it 
bribery, or corruption, or give it any hard 
name you liked, but it was that which per- 
vaded your whole system, from the palace 
of the Sovereign, through the House of 
Lords, through the House of Commons, 
and through the whole of the constituen- 
cies, and you could not rule in any other 
way. True, the brute-force system had 
rather run to seed in France just now, and 
the Bastile and lettres de cachet were re- 
vived in a way that seemed very offensive 
to us, who talked of the liberty of the sub- 
ject; but, pray, was not our system of 
national representation run to seed? Did 
hon. Gentlemen think that the exhibition 
they had made in this last year was not a 
good excuse to the Emperor of Austria and 
the Emperor of the French for not having 
fallen so desperately in love with repre- 
sentative institutions? And why was it 
that this exhibition had been made this 
year? Mrs. Hannah More told us of a 
gentleman who went “in search of a wife,” 
and Mr. Thomas Moore told us there was 
a gentleman who went “ in search of a re- 
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ligion ;”” last year for the first time the | yards of green riband, or blue riband, 
public witnessed the spectacle of a Prime | very conducive to the public interest. Hg 
Minister who went in search of a policy. | (Mr. Drummond) was not at all censurip 

What was the consequence? He gave four | these proceedings—on the contrary, he jus. 
months’ notice that he was going out upon | tified them; it was the only system by 
this expedition, and every attorney in the | which your Government could be carried 
kingdom determined that there should be|on. He much regretted that the Govern. 
a contested election in every place ; and | ment had not got a great deal more power 
they got up candidates, and not only candi- | of that sort. When Gentlemen came down 
dates but also petitions. They returned|to that House, they must carry on their 
the Members, and, as many of the Com-| “ bribery and corruption,” as it was called 
mittees of that House had stated, they un- | (which was self-interest), in another way. 
seated Members by their own conduct in| They must put up with seats at Boards, 
bribing, where the Member had nothing to | and things of that sort; and when there was 
do with the matter. They got up false|a man that was particularly boring, why, 
petitions. In this very case—the Cha-/|he must be sent to Hong Kong. He (Mr, 
tham case—it came out that, before there | Drummond) was very sorry that the Go. 
was a rival candidate to Sir Frederic | vernment had not in their gift a great 
Smith, a petition was got up. It was a/many Hong Kongs; the House would be 
necessary part of their machinery to have |much improved by it. But there were 
a petition as well as a Member. Then fol-| other places. He was old enough to re- 
lowed the transactions of such men as the | member when Mr. Perceval’s Government 
Coppocks and the Browns, who, outside the | was nearly destroyed because a Gentleman 
doors of the House of Commons, played off |in the Treasury refused to vote for him 
one candidate against another, as they | until he had given another brother a place; 
‘would a game of chess, giving a bishop | and did they not all remember the failure 
for a rook, three false petitions (as a Gen-| of Sir Robert Peel in forming a Govern- 
tleman explained to one Committee) for one | ment in consequence of the interference of 
fighting petition. Why was there such | certain Ladies of the Bedchamber ? and, 
desperate anxiety to come into that House? | unless all rumour’s tongues united in false- 
Because that House was the great place | hood, it was said that the noble Lord (Lord 
bazaar, the great office market. Here! John Russell) had, not very long ago, re- 
place-scrip was sold and bought. Why | ceived a letter of remonstrance from the 


was the House blest with so many Genile- | head of a large family not particularly re- 
men of the legal profession? Was it not | markable for talent or for modesty, because 
because they found that a flashy partisan | he had not included some of them in the 
speech in that House was a surer road to | new arrangements. Now, in what con- 


the Bench than hard fagging in chambers | sisted the weakness of the Government? 
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or attendance in court. But was it for the | Simply mere want of places. There was 


public advantage that that should be the | 
school in which the lawyer should study for | 
the gravity of the ermine? He was not 
sure whether the hon. and learned Attor- | 
ney General was in his place just now; but | 
there were Gentlemen in that House of 
whom it was pretty well known that by this 
title they got the situations which they 
adorned. To be sure, every class had its 
price, as well as every individual. You 
could not bribe in the House of Lords by 
21. 10s., or a place in the Post-office, but 
was there no bribery in making Barons 
Viscounts, and Viscounts Earls, and Earls 
Marquesses? There was a Bill intro- 
duced by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) or some reformer or other, prohibit- 
ing the giving a few yards of penny ri- 
band to the wives and daughters of the 
electors—it was bribery! But you would 
find in the House of Lords the gift of three 


Mr. Drummond 





no danger to the Government from any op- 
position that could be offered from the other 
side of the House. The danger was that 
it received shots from the rear. If the 
Treasury were to be symbolised or em- 
bodied, it would be as Cybele or Tellus, 
with more applicants for nourishment than 
she could supply; or he would take a more 
homely illustration—that of Gillray’s cari- 
cature of the sow that brought forth more 
pigs than she had teats for. He saw in 
the notice paper a Motion from one of the 
friends of the Government, who sat be- 
hind him—the Treasury bench—somethixg 
about India. What was it but the squeak 
of a pig that had got no teat? He took 
the liberty, on a former occasion, to im- 
plore the head of the Government in that 
House, in consequence of the state of things 
that had been brought about by the Re- 
form Bill, never to uit his office—which, 
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by the way, he was reproached by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dis- 
reli) for holding—upon any petulant vote 
that that House might come to until there 
was a direct and specific Resolution for an 
Address to the Crown on the subject. The 
noble Lord had been taunted with the si- 
tuation he now occupied; but, in his hum- 
ble opinion, that situation was the most 
honourable the noble Lord had ever filled, 
and he besought the noble Lord—not as an 
individual, but as the head of the Govern- 
ment—there to remain until the Motion he 
had alluded to should be carried. The 
right hon. Gentleman over the way (Mr. 
Disraeli) need not have quitted office if he 
had chosen to remain ; and Lord Derby 
ought either never to have taken office or 
never to have quitted it, for there was no 
doubt these constant changes were greatly 
to the detriment of the public service. But 
the fact was, they never had had reformers 
—they had had mere speculators in consti- 
tutions. Theirreform would have led them 


back to the wisdom, and principles, and 
practice of their ancestors, and they would 
have seen that unless they gave property its 
legitimate way of action, it would use the il- 
legal way of continual bribery; and, more- 
over, he hoped it would, and that they would 


not be able to make that House a mass of 
paupers. They must make that House the 
representatives of the wealth of the peo- 
ple, and, when they did that, they would 
not find the bribery of which they now 


complained. As to the immediate Motion | respect. 
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that House and delivered. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had libelled the House—[ Loud 
cries of ‘‘ Hear !’’|—he had libelled the 
country; and, whatever the House of Lords 
might be, he had libelled that and all who 
were connected with it. Would they not 
support the Resolution they had come to, 
and show the country that they would 
maintain the purity of election? The hon. 
Gentleman said he wished there was more 
bribery and corruption, and that men were 
more debased than they were. He should 
be sorry to see it—they were too much so 
already. It had been his endeavour to get 
an honest House, and the best way to at- 
tain that result would be to support such 
Resolutions as the one now before them. 
They would be wanting in respect to their 
own character, and to the character of that 
House, if they did not agree to the Re- 
solution. 

Mr. RICH said, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) 
had done him the favour to make a joke at 
his expense. As to the expressions of the 
hon. Gentleman, he could laugh at them as 
well as his neighbours; for, having been 
nearly twenty years in that House, he be- 
lieved he could say he had conducted him- 
self both in public and in private life as a 
gentleman and a man of honour. Now, as 
far as the Motion of which he had given 
notice was concerned, no hostility was in- 
tended to the Government. The present 
Government he regarded with unfeigned 
It was composed of many ho- 


before the House, of prosecuting Sir Fred- | nourable and independent Gentlemen capa- 
eric Smith, they who voted for it were the | ble of carrying on the Government, and 


men who were disgraced by it, and not Sir 
Frederic Smith. 
question ? 
the place for many years—he was proved 
before the Committee to be a kind and 
charitable man to his political foes as well 


| 


rom him they would receive the most cor- 


What was the simple | dial support when his conscience would go 
That gentleman had-lived in| with them. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY believed, and 
hoped, there was no man in the House less 
quarrelsome than he was ; but words had 


as to his friends, never asking any question | been let drop by the hon. Gentleman near 


on the subject—and, because he obtained | 


a Post-office place of the value of 12s. 
a week, all their purity was up in arms, 
and they thought to go and show the coun- 
try at large what sinless pure creatures 
they were themselves. He thought the Mo- 
tion was discreditable to the House, and 
therefore he was opposed to it. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that this Motion 
was discreditable. The speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, indeed, was one of the most 
extraordinary he had ever heard. It was 
a speech that he could not have believed 
any Englishman would have stood up in 





him (Mr. Drummond) which, for the credit 
of that House, required some explanation. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. 
Baronet had wished to take exception to 
any word spoken by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Surrey, he ought to 
have done it at the time. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, if he had used 
any words that were improper, he would at 
once withdraw them. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY: You said the 
Motion was disgraceful and discreditable to 
the House. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was not one of 
those pigs that wanted a Government teat; 
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but there was a very important question be- 
fore the House, and it would be well for 
them to consider, before they voted upon 
it, what the people out of doors thought of 
this sort of thing. The proceedings of the 
Election Committee had given rise to a be- 
lief out of that House that there was a 
good deal of corruption, not merely on the 
part of the voters, but on the part of the 
Members, and the sooner they could clear 
that up the better. But there was a Re- 
solution on the books of the House that 
they ought to punish any person seriously 
who did this sort of thing. Now, he never 
saw Sir Frederic Smith; all he knew was, 
that there was a Report to that House very 
prejudicial to his honesty, and if they per- 
mitted him to escape, or if he were not al- 
lowed the opportunity of clearing up the 
matter, the public might very well say that 
it was nothing but chattering in that House 
on the subject. With these feelings he 


should support the Resolution. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND said, an ap- 
peal had been made to the House by his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down on ac- 
count of what the public would say of these 
matters. Now, he gave his vote on a ques- 
tion of personal justice and character, as 


if he were giving his vote on an indict- 
ment before the grand jury, and not from 
any regard whatever to what should be said 
of his conduct out of doors. 

The House divided :—Ayes 78; Noes 
188: Majority 110. 


PRESENCE OF SOLDIERS AT ELECTIONS 
(IRELAND). 

Sm JOHN FITZGERALD then rose 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to pro- 
vide, that the Act of Parliament which 
regulated the presence of soldiers in Eng- 
land during a Parliamentary election, be 
extended to Ireland. He was induced to 
make this Motion in consequence of the 
proceedings that had taken place at a re- 
cent election for the county of Clare, where 
a number of voters were seized upon by a 
military guard, and escorted by them to 
the polling station. It was the presence 
of soldiers at an election that had made 
standing armies unpopular in that country. 
The people were excited on that occasion, 
and naturally so under such circumstances. 
The late Government had brought a charge 
against the Roman Catholic clergy of hay- 
ing occasioned the lamentable sacrifice of 
six human lives on that occasion, but the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury completely 
acquitted them. He wished to contrast 
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the conduct pursued by the authorities gt 
the Blackburn election with that of the 
magistrate at the Clare election. In the 
former case the magistrate had addressed 
the people in conciliatory terms, and jp. 
duced them to disperse. He condemned 
the conduct of the commanding officer at 
the Six-mile Bridge affair, and attributed 
to his inattention to his duty the circum. 
stance of the soldiers not being identified, 
as he was bound to examine the number of 
rounds of ball cartridges each man had on 
going out in the morning, and the number 
he had on returning from detached duty, 
He had himself commanded a regiment for 
fourteen years, and knew that such wag 
the duty of the officer. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1853. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1853. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Birts.—1° Bankruptcy (Seot- 
land). 
2° Probates of Wills and Grants of Administra- 
tion. 


PROBATE OF WILLS AND GRANTS OF 
ADMINISTRATION BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HADFIELD, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said, he was quite 
willing that the further consideration of it 
should be postponed until after the Bill 
announced by the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General should be before the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that when, a month ago, he made a state- 
ment on this subject, he hoped that he 
should shortly be able to introduce a Bill. 
Considerable progress had since been made 
in the preparation of that Bill, and it was 
now nearly ready to be brought in; but, in 
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gonsequence of communications he had re- 
ceived, he had referred it to the Chancery 
Commissioners for their opinion as to the 
testamentary jurisdiction. Some little time 
must therefore be allowed to enable the 
Commissioners to make their Report, as 
he was anxious not to bring in a measure 
without the high sanction of their recom- 
mendation. He might here remind the 
House that the important measure of last 
Session, for the reform of the Court of 
Chancery, and of which every day showed 
the advantages, embodied the recommend- 
ations of that learned body. At the same 
time, he could assure the House, that he 
was most anxious to fulfil the promises he 
had made; and he also believed he had 
authority to state, that if the Report of 
the Commissioners were delayed longer 
than was expected, the Bill which had 
been prepared would be immediately laid 
on the table. With regard to the Bill of 
his hon. Friend, he was willing that it 
should be read a second time now, with the 
understanding that when the larger mea- 
sure was brought in, the latter should have 
precedence of consideration. He (the So- 


licitor General) was excessively desirous 
that ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in which 


there was nothing of a spiritual nature, 
but which was purely temporal, should be 
absorbed into a temporal court, and there 
was no court so proper for the purpose as 
the Court of Chancery. Unless that were 
done, any partial measure for the reform 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts which still left 
them existing, would be a step in the 
wrong direction. With these observations 
he was willing that the Bill should be read 
a second time. 

Mr. R. PHILLIMORE said, he could 
not permit the Bill to be read a second 
time, even pro formd, without entering 
his protest against its provisions. He 
thought this Bill ought to be described as 
Bill to cause, and not to prevent, the ne- 
cessity of several probates and grants of 
administration, and that if allowed to go to 
a Committee pro formd, it ought to be 
with the clear understanding that it con- 
tained provisions of a very objectionable 
character. He hoped, however, that this 
much-vexed question would be settled dur- 
ing the present Session. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, the Bill 
as it now stood did not provide for those 
reforms in Scotland which were desirable; 
but his hon. Friend (Mr. Hadfield) had 
agreed to take such clauses as he might 
propose in Committee for that purpose. 
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Mr. BECKETT DENISON hoped the 
Bill would be withdrawn, as the Govern- 
ment had already prepared a more compre- 
hensive measure. ; 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he very 
much objected to this tinkering kind of 
legislation, which would not remove the 
evils which existed. The Bill extended to 
Ireland, but some of the provisions were 
very objectionable; and if he had not re- 
ceived the assurance of Her Majesty’s 
Government that it was their intention to 
bring in a measure for regulating the Eccle- 
siastical Courts in that country, he should 
have felt it his duty to bring in such a Bill 
as a private Member. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
House ought not to read the Bill a second 
time. The Government had a Bill already 
prepared, and the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General said he would never consent 
to a measure which was only a partial re- 
form of these Courts. This Bill would be 
an obstruction rather than an assistance to 
the prosecution of the more comprehensive 
reforms sketched by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on a former occasion; and he 
should, therefore, move that it be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now;”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he saw 
no distinct reason for rejecting this Bill to- 
day. The House had not before it the plan 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General, which he was prepared to put in 
the form of a Bill, and that plan might be 
modified by the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed specially to consider this 
subject. On some future day the House 
might be called on to give their ultimate 
decision; and such being the case, they 
ought not to reject the present Bill, or re- 
fuse every information and suggestion which 
could be brought under their notice. He 
should object to going into Committee on 
this Bill, feeling that it only dealt with one 
part of the subject; but he thought it 
would be wrong, at this stage, to reject it. 
Whether it was now read a second time, or 
whether the second reading was postponed, 
was of very little consequence; but on the 
part of the Government, he should object 
to the House going into Committee on this 
Bill until all the propositions of the Solici- 
tor General were laid on the table of the 
House. 

Mr. COLLIER said, the Bill was, no 
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doubt, imperfect, but, as far as it went, it 
was a good measure; and therefore it was 
unnecessary to stop its progress at the pre- 
sent stage. He agreed that the subject 
should be dealt with in a comprehensive 
manner; but he thought it would be better 
to refer the jurisdiction to the County 
Courts in non-contested cases, or up to a 
certain amount, and beyond that amount 
to the Courts of Common Law. He had 
given notice of a Bill upon the subject, 
not from any opposition to the Bill an- 
nounced by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, nor from any hostility to the Go- 
vernment, and he should introduce it; but 
he would propose that it should be referred 
with the Bill of the Solicitor General to a 
Select Committee. The subject ought to 
be dealt with in the present Session, or the 
public would be greatly dissatisfied. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir HENRY HALFORD,* in moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill, claimed the 
fullest measure of the indulgence of the 
House, as well on account of its impor- 
tance as deeply affecting the condition of 
large classes of workmen, as from a sense 
of his own deficient power to do justice to 
the object he had in view. For a long 
period of years the payment of wages to 
workmen and artificers, otherwise than in 
the current coin of the realm, had been 
prohibited by law. The ancient laws on 
this subject had been consolidated and 
confirmed by the Act of William IV., com- 
monly called the Truck Act; and he be- 
lieved the policy of that Act, and the 
principle on which it was founded, was 
scarcely questioned by any, although com- 
plaints were frequently heard of its im- 
perfection, and the evasions of which it 
admitted. In consequence of such com- 
plaints, a Government Commissioner had 
been instructed by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Morpeth (Sir G. Grey), 
when Secretary of State, to inquire into 
the operation of the Act, and to suggest 
amendments; and the same instruction had 
been continued by the right hon. Member 
for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), when he suc- 
ceeded to office. That Commissioner (Mr. 
Tremenhere), in his report now before the 
House, bore testimony to the great and 
manifest advantages of the Act, notwith- 
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standing its imperfections, particularly as 
not allowing any set-off in an action for 
wages, brought by a workman on account 
of goods supplied: he added some valuable 
suggestions for its improvement. But it 
was not his (Sir H. Halford’s) object to 
urge these upon the attention of the House; 
but only to bring certain practices within 
the scope of the law, which were distinetly 
against its spirit, but which, by an unfor. 
tunate legal construction of terms, had 
been exempted from its operation. He 
was principally concerned for the frame. 
work knitters of the Midland Counties, a 
numerous and industrious class of work. 
men, than whom there was none in the 
kingdom which had been subjected to 
more distress and difficulty. Their condi. 
tion, he was bound to admit, and happy to 
admit, was at present somewhat improved 
as compared with what it had been. Whe- 
ther, in consequence of the change in our 
commercial policy, he could not say; but 
this he might say, that, observing such 
improvement, he had, never since it had 
been apparent, joined in any importunity 
for return to Protection. The plea, how- 
ever, he had now to urge, although some- 
what abated in its urgency, on the score 
of humanity, was as strong as it had ever 
been on that of justice; and this might 
also be said, that whereas before it was 
argued that the only remedy for the distress 
was by abandonment of the trade, there 
was now the prospect, with the fair play 
for which he asked, that it might take its 
place once more among the remunerative 
branches of British industry. But such 
was the amount of distress among the 
framework knitters in 1844, that in that 
year the Government appointed a Special 
Commissioner of inquiry, who had made a 
very elaborate report, which, with the evi- 
dence, occupied a large volume. Among 
the conclusions to which he had arrived 
was one to the effect that the distress was 
connected with an over-supply of labour, 
‘‘having a constant manifest tendency to 
increase, and none to adapt itself to the 
irregularities or amount of the demand.” 
Here, then, was an instance in which the 
ordinary principle of adaptation of supply 
to demand was frustrated; and this was 
explained in a subsequent conclusion, in 
which the excess of supply of labour was 
shown to be— 


“very powerfully influenced and encouraged by 
the system of frame rents, and the long-recog- 
nised custom of heavy deductions, on one pretext 
or another, from the wages of the workpeople, 
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which make it the interest of employers to spread 
any given amount of work among a larger amount 
of workmen than is necessary for its performance ; 
a practice further greatly facilitated by the super- 
abundant amount of machinery which has been 
ereated and brought into the trade by other than 
the legitimate employers in it, as profitable in- 
yestment of capital, induced by the customary 
exorbitant rent of the frames.” 


These frame rents were a weekly deduc- 
tion, invariably made from the earnings of 
the workman on account of the frame in 
which he works: — 

“The evidence,” says the Commissioner, “ both 
of masters and men is perfectly conclusive and 
coincident on one point, namely, that the amount 
of this deduction is regulated by no fixed rule or 
principle whatever ; that it is not dependent on 
the value of the frame, on the amount of money 
earned in it, or on the extent of the work made ; 
that it has differed in amount at different times, 
and now does so in different places.” 


And so full of evil did this practice appear 
to the Commissioner, and so entirely at 
variance with the spirit and terms of the 
Truck Act, that by his advice the question 
was brought to trial before the Courts of 
law. Unfortunately, after being argued 
for two days before Lord Denman, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, it was decided 
against the workmen. He (Sir H. Hal- 


ford) was far from presuming to dispute 


the correctness of this. judgment, accord- 
ing to the literal construction of the Act; 
but he thought no man could maintain that 
a practice, such as that of which he had 
repeated the description by the Commis- 
sioner, could be reconciled with the spirit 
or intention of a law, having for its object 
to secure to the workman his full remune- 
ration, and to prevent the master from 
taking unjust advantage of his position. 
The deductions thus made were computed 
by the Commissioner at 40 per cent on the 
average of the earnings of the workman; 
but taking frame rent alone, there was 
abundant evidence to show that the stop- 
page on that account often extended to 
more than 100 per cent per annum on the 
value of the machine for which it was 
charged. One witness proved that a frame 
rented by an undertaker, or middleman, at 
9d. a week, was afterwards sublet by him 
toa workman at 2s. 6d., the value of the 
frame being altogether not more than 51. 
The same witness knew of a number of 
frames, worth from 20s. to 21. each, let at 
ls. 6d. a week; and for one which had 
cost 30s. he had for five weeks been paying 
ls. 6d, Another man stated that he had 
rented the same frame for five years with- 
out ever haying it repaired, This, it might 
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be said, was the evidence of the workmen 
themselves, and,.as such, should be re- 
ceived with caution. He had no doubt of 
its truth, but it was confirmed by a witness 
above all suspicion. When he mentioned the 
name of Mr. Felkin, he mentioned that of 
a gentleman known to some Members of 
the House, and than whom there were 
none whose character stood higher for ac- 
curacy or acquaintance with the details of 
the hosiery manufacture. That gentleman, 
in some statistics he had published on the 
subject, had declared that— 

“a shop of sixty glove frames will net to the 
undertaker of his own property 5751. per annum, 
less the expense of repairs 75l., or 500/. clear, for 
his capital and management. The original outlay 
(he adds) for the machines would be about 5001.” 


It should be remembered, also, that these 
rents were levied whether the frames were 
at work or not, the idleness being itself 
caused very frequently by the undertaker 
himself in not giving out a sufficient quan- 
tity of materials to employ the workman. 
Idle or working, well or sick, this inflexible 
rent was always levied from the poor work- 
men; and not the least remarkable fact 
attending the practice—a fact contradict- 
ing all the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand—was this, that in proportion as 
the trade had been depressed, and the ma- 
chinery became superabundant, the rent 
had increased: what had been 9d. a week 
had become ls.; what 1s.—ls. 3d., and 
more. Some facts, showing the extent of 
the oppression, had been made public since 
the Commissioner’s Report. He took them 
as he found them in the newspapers, for 
they had never been contradicted. A case, 
it was said in the Nottingham Review, was 
taken before a bench of magistrates at 
Leicester, by a man named Tilly, whio 
earned 9s, 13d. in the week. The master 
took 9s. ld. for frame rent, and other 
charges, and gave Tilly 3d. for his week's 
labour. A man named Fewkes engaged a 
frame of a master in Green’s Lane, Leices- 
ter. The frame wanted getting to work, 
which took the man a great deal of time, 
and after a whole week’s labour he earned 
5s. 113d.; the master took for frame rent, 
and other charges, 5s. 6d., and gave the 
workman for his week’s labour 6d., telling 
him he did not like to be hard with him. 
A man living in Wheat Street was unable 
to work, through illness, for several weeks 
in the early part of the year. Fortunately, 
he was in a sick club, and had to pay 2s. 
a week out of his sick pay for the rent of 
the frame during the whole time he was 
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ill. Nor did the evil stop with cases of 
individual hardship, but extended to the 
general depression of the trade. The 
frames were some of them the property of 
the master manufacturers, some of the 
middlemen or undertakers, or hired by 
them from the master, or they might be 
the property of independent persons not 
otherwise connected with the trade; but in 
all cases they were let to the workmen by 
their immediate employers, by whom the 
extravagant profit upon the rent was made. 
The mode in which this system operated 
was emphatically described by the same 
authority he had before referred to, that of 
Mr. Felkin. ‘‘ You have stated,”’ says the 
Commissioner— 


“that there are frames not the property of the 
hosier; has this circumstance anything to do with 
the depression of wages ?—These frames (he an- 
swers) are ordinarily first stopped in bad times, 
and last set on in a revival of trade. The effort 
to get even partial employment for them has often 
been so great as to induce the middle masters, in 
whose hands many of them are, to take out work 
at gradually decreasing rates; or, if not taken out 
at less prices, to give it out in scanty amounts, 
and for less than the regular wages. In fact, by 
working this lever in any state of the trade, when 
labour is not absolutely scarce, there need be na 
limit to the depression of wages, except the good 
feeling of the employer, and the incapacity or un- 
willingness of the employed to approach nearer to 
the point, where to work is not more gainful than 
to be idle.” 


Thus it appeared that the exorbitant rent 
of the frames was the object to which the 
real interests of the trade were sacrificed. 
Many of the employers themselves, impli- 
eated as they were in the system under 
the foree of competition, were most ear- 


nest in their desire to get rid of it. One 
of them having expressed his regret at the 
practice, in which he is compelled to par- 
take, of taking frame rents, calls it ‘a 
great bane and a curse to the stocking 
makers,” describing the necessity it pro- 
duces for a constant reduction of wages, 
and declaring that ‘‘he would glory in a 
law by which they should be abolished.” 
He (Sir H. Halford) was in possession of 
a letter from one of the most eminent of 
the master manufacturers, Mr. Mitchell, 
who spoke of frame rents as a burden upon 
his mind, and had given him every encou- 
ragement to bring the subject before Par- 
liament. One firm, indeed, there was, who 
had emancipated themselves from the prac- 
tice—that of Preston and Co. of Leicester, 
whose foreman had recently called upon 
him, accompanied by one of the workmen, 
expressly to bear testimony to the shame- 
Sir H. Halford 
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ful and disgusting nature of the system 
generally prevailing, and to the content 
and satisfaction felt by the workmen among 
whom it was repudiated. There was ano. 
ther suffering class, moreover, besides that 
of the framework knitters themselyes— 
the ratepayers, on whom the burden fell, 
occasioned by their pauperism. He had 
spoken of the distress among them as 
mitigated since 1846; but there was pain. 
ful evidence how far it was from being 
obviated in the statement he held in his 
hand of the accounts of the Leicester 
Union. By that statement it appeared 
that the number of persons relieved durin 
the half year ending Michaelmas, 1849, 
was— 
In-door, 874; out-relief, 9,259 
In the half years following successively, 
it was— 
In-door, 843; out-relief, 9,276 
548 7,529 
6,115 


sc: GS oc 

» 1,009 » 8,554 

» 1,040 » 4,805 
And while the evils it was his object to 
abate were such as he had described, he 
looked in vain in the voluminous evidence 
before the House for anything like a 
plausible vindication of the practices with 
which, in his mind, they were insepara- 
bly connected. One witness, indeed, had 
spoken of what he called the ‘ indirect 
profit” derived from the rent of the 
frames, as an inducement to continue them 
in employment in times when there was 
no demand for the goods produced; but 
the Commissioner very justly observed 
upon this, that many reasons might be 
adduced to show the unsoundness of the 
doctrine, in the interest of the labourer, 
and to demonstrate that any amount of 
present good its application in practice 
might bring to him, is far more than 
counterbalanced by the evils of which it 
is assuredly the germ. The position was 
indeed to the effect that there could be 
nothing to the profit of the employer, 
which was not to the advantage of the 
workman. A similar argument had been 
used in that House in 1830, when the 
Truck Act was under debate, as if by 
joining the profits of a retail trade to those 
derived from a manufacture, the advan- 
tage thereby derived to the employer of 
labour was to be reflected on the work- 
man. But whatever this argument might 
be worth, as applied to the sale of pro- 
visions, it could have no force with respect 
to the indirect profit, as it was called, from 
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frame rents and charges. In the one case 
there was a profit gained by the manufac- 
turer instead of by some one else, separate 
from and added to his business; in the 
other, there was nothing but what was 
yielded by and had to be supplied from 
the proceeds of the manufacture itself. 
The indirect profit thus obtained, there- 
fore, could mean nothing but a dispropor- 
tionate share in the division of those pro- 
ceeds, taken from wages and added to 
profits. The frame rent, exorbitant in 
amount, and continued under partial em- 
ployment, was nothing else but a contri- 
yance by which the employer protected 
himself against all risk under the fluctua- 
tions of trade, and secured, at the expense 
of the workman, an enormous and unfailing 
interest upon his capital invested in ma- 
chinery. Compare the case of the frame- 
work knitter with that of workmen engaged 
in other branches of manufacture—in the 
cotton manufacture for instance. When a 
factory, with all its appliances of steam 
and machinery, worked short time, or did 
not work at all, the workmen suffered 
necessarily, pro tanto, in their wages; but 
they were not called on also to indemnify 
the manufacturer for his share of loss in 
the interest on his capital invested in ma- 
chinery. This was peculiar to the work- 
men in the hosiery manufacture, and it 
was to this cause the extreme depression 
to which they had been subject was to be 
traced. The system was full of evil and 
injustice, and oppression; and what was 
the remedy he proposed? Not by any 
new principle of legislation or new law, 
but simply by carrying out an existing law 
in conformity with its original design, to 
its proper result; thereby to rescue the 
workmen from an oppressive monopoly, 
and to admit of their procuring the instru- 
ments of their labour whenever they could 
do so to the best advantage, at a fair 
price, settled by competition in the open 
market, instead of being compelled to pay 
& price entirely indefinite and arbitrary, 
having no limit but in the conscience of 
the masters, and attended with the grossest 
abuses, This object was universally de- 
sired. The petitions in favour of the Bill 
were signed by thousands upon thousands, 
in the midland counties alone. He believed 
there was not a single workman who did 
not earnestly desire it might pass. On the 
other hand, the petitions against it were 
few and scantily signed, and some of them 
on grounds entirely mistaken. One, for 
instance, from Staleybridge deprecated the 
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Bill as interfering with the rent of houses 
belonging to employers and inhabited by 
workmen. This was not the case, the 
third clause of the Bill expressly preserv- 
ing all the exceptions made in the 23rd 
sec. of the 1 & 2 Will., among which 
was one relating to the rent of houses. 
These petitioners, in common with some 
others, apprehended, moreover, the loss of 
a power they exercised by arbitrary stop- 
page of wages, of levying fines upon their 
workmen. Now it was very questionable 
whether such power, so exercised, was 
legal at the present moment. This much 
was certain, that there was an Act in 
force, called the Arbitration Act, having 
for its object to afford a a tribunal of easy 
access, by which disputes between masters 
and workmen might be settled; but what 
was insisted upon was the absolute power 
of deducting from the workmen’s wages to 
an indefinite extent, on any pretence set 
up by the master or his agent. He was 
very much misinformed, indeed, if this 
power had not been abused, especially un- 
der pretence of imperfect work, to a most 
grievous and oppressive extent. Then, 
with regard to gas or fire, or conveniences 
of this kind, supplied to the workman, 
what necessity was there that these should 
be paid for by arbitrary stoppages from: 
wages for work performed, instead of being 
made an element in the calculation of 
wages in the first instance? There was 
also a petition from the hosiers of Notting- 
ham and its neighbourhood, with twenty- 
nine signatures, which had been circulated 
also in the form of a paper of objections 
to the Bill, in company with a similar 
paper from Leicester. These objectors 
sought to take their stand, in the first 
instance, on general grounds, using the 
set phrases of political economy, as of 
supply and demand, invariably governing 
the rate of wages, and of the impossi- 
bility of raising wages by legislation. He 
might be permitted, on this occasion, to 
observe the proneness of the interested 
passions of the human heart, its avarice 
and love of power, to take refuge, often, 
perhaps unconsciously, behind the assertion 
of general maxims. No doubt the relation 
of the supply of labour to the demand for 
it, is that which governs the rate of wages 
as the proximate cause; but it was in evi- 
dence how powerfully this over-supply of 
labour is itself influenced by the exorbi- 
tance of frame rents and charges, giving 
an interest to the employers of labour to 
spread a given amount of work over the 
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greatest possible number of machines, and 
among the greatest number of workmen. 
And in connexion with this doctrine of 
supply and demand, there is a point well 
worthy of observation. How is it, if this 
principle is so invariable in its operation, 
as it is represented to be, that while it 
acts in a direct ratio upon the wages of the 
workmen, by diminution of the share of 
each in proportion to their number, it acts 
inversely with respect to the machines, in- 
creasing the reward demanded by the iron 
workmen, if he might so call them, by rea- 
son of the very same superabundance under 
which those of flesh and blood are starved 
and depreciated ? And when we are re- 
minded of the futility of any attempt toraise 
wages by means of legislation, above their 
just level, the answer is obvious: we have 
no such object, but only to raise them up to 
that level by removal of causes under which 
they have been depressed below it. The 
parties interested, we are told, have been 
deluded into the expectation that their 
wages are to be raised to the gross nomi- 
nal amount, including the deductions to 
which they have been subjected. No such 
delusion has been practised upon them, nor 
are they under any such; but when it is 
notorious that they are charged in some 
instances more than 100 per cent per 
annum, by way of interest on the value of 
the machines they are compelled to employ, 
it is fair to expect they will derive some 
advantage when the arbitrary power under 
which such charge is made, is taken away, 
and the charge itself brought under reason- 
able limits and within regulation of ordi- 
nary laws governing transactions of the 
kind. Some of the objections circulated 
against the measure were of a more par- 
ticular kind. They were such, all of them, 
as he believed might admit of easy answer, 
with the opportunity of going into details. 
Something is urged of increased cost of 
manufacture, by a law which would occa- 
sion a different mode of carrying it on from 
that at present in use. The opinion of the 
Commissioner as to the effect of frame rents 
and charges and middlemen, is directly the 
reverse of this. He thinks they prevent 
the most economical mode of manufacture 
by throwing an undue share of the cost of 
production upon the workmen. The do- 
mestic manufacture is represented as in 
danger of being superseded under the ef- 
fects of the Bill, and the workmen of being 
forced from their homes in the country 
villages, to be collected into factories in 
the large towns, while a pleasing picture is 
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drawn of the stocking weaver at work jn 
his cottage, in the midst of his family, 
Those who knew the real state of the 
manufacturing villages around Leicester, 
could judge of the accuracy of such repre. 
sentation;—those who knew the miserable 
dependence—the squalid poverty—the bur. 
den of pauperism that prevailed within 
them. The weaver using a frame of his 
own in his own house, might present a con. 
dition compatible with some degree of in. 
dependence and of happiness; but such was 
never the case, for so sure as he should 
attempt any such possession, would he be 
debarred of all employment, as a subject 
from whom rent was not to be extracted, 
The real type of the stocking manufacture 
in the country villages was, in fact, the 
shop of the middleman, where young per- 
sons of both sexes were collected—under 
no regulation—subject to no discipline— 
beguiled for the sake of the rent of the 
frame on which they worked, to commit 
themselves for life to a miserable trade, in 
greater numbers than could be supported 
by it. Then we are told that the middle- 
men as created under this system were a 
desirable order of men, as affording means 
of promotion to the deserving and trust- 
worthy. No doubt promotion was a good 
thing for those who obtained it, but it 
should not be enjoyed at the expense of 
others. He who from a slave was made 
slavedriver, was promoted; but this was 
no argument in defence of slavery. He 
could not help protesting against the selfish 
and tyrannical spirit in which those objec- 
tions had been dictated. The trouble and 
inconvenience to the employers was urged 
of keeping two separate sets of accounts— 
one of rent of frames, and another relating 
to wages;—as if these were considerations 
to set against the wellbeing of the work- 
men. The hardship was alleged, of hav- 
ing to pay the amount of wages, and then 
trust to the honour of the workman for 
such payments as might be due from him. 
There was no such trust required, any 
more than in any of the other common 
transactions of life where debt was incur- 
red. Nothing more than a reciprocity was 
implied, nor was there anything like fair- 
ness or generosity in such a representation, 
as if honour had fled for ever from the 
bosoms of the poor workmen, to find an 
unsullied shrine in those of middlemen and 
master manufacturers. There was another 
class of objectors, however, to whom no 
direct interest in the matter could be im- 


| puted. Those who thought it an universal 
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rule of political economy that there should 
never be any legislative interference in any 
matter relating to trade. He was certainly 
no contemner of political economy; he be- 
lieved there was a natural order the most 
conducive to the wealth of nations, and 
which could not be interfered with without 
mischief. But it was a mistake to suppose 
that this natural order could not be inter- 
fered with otherwise than by legislation. 
It might be frustrated by vicious customs; 
and when this happened, it was the proper 
ofice of law to interfere to correct those 
customs. Hence the necessity of the 
Truck Act; and those who made this ob- 
jection to the Bill now before the House, 
must, on the same ground, object to the 
Truck Act. But the Truck Act was 
specially vindicated by the highest autho- 
rity on political economy :— 

“Whenever,” said Adam Smith, “ the Legisla- 
ture attempts to regulate the differences between 
masters and workmen, its counsellors are the 
masters. When the regulation, therefore, is in 
favour of the workmen, it is always just and equit- 
able; but it is sometimes otherwise when in favour 
ofthe master. Thus the law which obliges the 
masters in several different trades to pay in money 
and not in goods, is quite just and equitable. It 
imposes no real hardship on tha masters. It only 
obliges them to pay that real value in money 
which they pretended to pay, but did not always 


really pay in goods : the law is in favour of work- 
men.” 


Another great authority took the same 
view. In debate on the Truck Act in 
1830, Mr. Huskisson said what was very 
applicable in the present case :— 


“There had been a rivalry among masters to 
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see how far they could carry their system of ex- 
tortion against the workmen. The best way to 
put an end to this, was to oblige them to pay 
their contracts in money. Why was money in- 
vented at all, but that it should be an invariable 
standard and measure of value in contracts be- 
tween man and man; and to prevent the incon- | 
venience of having that standard in things perish- | 
able in their nature and changeable in value ? | 
The underselling,” he added, “of other manu- 
facturers was not an underselling by means of the 
manufacturer’s greater capital, skill, and indus- 
try; it was underselling at the expense of the 
earnings and comforts of the community.” 


Nor was the name of Sir Robert Peel want- 
ing on the same side of the question; in 
the same debate he had said :— 

“A contract by which a man was paid in truck, 
(that is, otherwise than in money,) could not be 
enforced, for it was to be decided by one party 
and suffered by another, just as the interest and 
inclination of the first might decide; the market 
Price being uncertain, and not like the value of 
money, the goodness of the coin, as well as the 
amount, being ascertainable. According to the 
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doctrine of the hon. Member for Montrose, there 
should be no regulations of weights and measures, 
but every one allowed to weigh and measure as he 
pleased; his doctrine was that to undersell, and 
at any rate, and by any measure, was an advan- 
tage to the community.” 

Upon these grounds, and with a deep 
sense of his own responsibility, as con- 
nected with a measure nearly affecting the 
condition of large bodies of the labouring 
class, he urged the second reading of the 
Bill on the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. BIGGS said, that being himself a 
manufacturer and an employer to a con- 
siderable extent of that class of persons 
on whose behalf this Bill was ostensibly 
brought forward, and being consequently 
in possession of a considerable amount of 
information on the subject, which was likely 
to be useful to the House in forming its 
decision, he was anxious to say a few words 
at the present stage of the proposed mea- 
sure. He considered the Bill of the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Sir H. 
Halford) utterly useless, and in some of 
its provisions it would be even mischievous; 
at the same time, should it pass, he, as a 
manufacturer, would conform toit. The dis- 
tress of the stocking-knitters, which he 
admitted, was by no means attributable 
to the eause stated by hon. Gentlemen. 
There were 50,000 stocking frames in 
Leicester, Nottingham, and the other dis- 
tricts where this manufacture was carried 
on, employed in making stockings; 40,000 
of which were what were called narrow 
frames, by which only one stocking could 
be made at atime. These were the frames 
which were in use forty years ago; but 
since that time great improvements had 
been made in machinery, and a new de- 
scription of frame had been introduced into 
the trade, by which twelve stockings could 
be made in the same time that with the 
old-fashioned frame it would take to make 
two; and one strong boy or girl, with one 
of the improved frames, could turn out as 
much work as six men with the old frames. 
In his own neighbourhood, at Leicester, a 
man might earn i2s. a week at the im- 
proved frames in the town, yet such was 
the attachment of the people in the coun- 
try villages to the old machines, that the 
people preferred to work at home at them, 
although they could not earn more than 5s, 
or 6s. a week. Again, these wide frames 
made the more useful goods, and their pro- 
duce was constantly gaining ground in the 
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home, the foreign, and the colonial mar- 
kets. It was this improvement in ma- 
chinery that was one chief cause of the 
distress of the handloom weavers in the 
midland counties; and he was sorry to say 
that bad as was their condition, he believed 
there was a still darker future for them. 
The stocking trade was, in fact, in a tran- 
sition state, and the narrow-frame workers 
stood in the same relation to the wide-frame 
workers that the handloom weavers for- 
merly stood, when the power loom was first 
introduced. The growth of these wide ma- 
chines was the principal cause of the suf- 
ferings of these poor people; another cause 
was foreign competition. When he (Mr. 
Biggs) was first in the trade, the English 
stocking makers had the whole of the 
American market in their own hands. They 
had lost that market, which had got into 
the hands of the Saxons, who were ena- 
bled, by the low rate of wages in their 
own country, to supply goods at a cheaper 
rate. This was another cause of the de- 
pression in the stocking trade; and another 
was the facility with which the trade was 
learned, and the consequent superabun- 
dance of labour. He might mention a still 
further cause, namely, the great detriment 
sustained by the trade by the operations 
of the corn laws, which it had not yet re- 
covered. These were the causes that had 
depressed the manufacturer in the midland 
counties, and had pressed upon the market 
an excess of labour which could not be 
absorbed, and the consequence was, dis- 
tress and snffering, which nothing but time 
could permanently relieve. The only way 
in which the hon. Baronet and his friends 
could be useful would be by uniting in 
some scheme to promote emigration amongst 
this class of labourers, and to assist the 
guardians in apprenticing their children to 
other trades. But it was asked by the 
advocates of this Bill, ‘‘ Why do you, the 
manufacturers, deduct from the wages of 
these poor people rent for the frames they 
work at?”’ Stocking making, it must be 
recollected, as generally carried on in the 
midland counties, was a domestic manufac- 
ture. It had been so for a century and a 
half, and the workmen had always been 
used to work at their own homes, and it 
was necessary for the masters to provide 
them with frames, as they could not pro- 
vide them for themselves. Rent was 
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charged because there would otherwise be. 


no security that the frame was not used 
by the workmen to supply goods to a rival 
master at al ower rate; and the reason that 
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the rent had increased as wages decteasod 
was, that when wages were low the ma 
chine was more worked, and the cost of 
keeping it in repair was three times ag 
much as it used to be when wa 

were high. A frame which under the old 
system would work ten years, would be 
worked out three times within that period 
now. These were matters which could 
never be arranged by legislation, but must 
be left to the mutual relations of the 
parties themselves; and if they by Act of 
Parliament prevented rent being charged, 
the result would be that the workmen 
would be unable to get frames at all, and 
would speedily be reduced to a state of 
hopeless pauperism. In the towns of Lei- 
cester and Nottingham, where the men were 
employed at the wide frames, they were 
earning good wages. There had been an 
advance of wages too within the last fort. 
night, and he believed the masters would 
soon have to make up their minds to ano. 
ther. The employment of middlemen had 
also been complained of. Why, it would 
be as reasonable to object that the land- 
owners let their estates to farmers, instead 
of farming them themselves and employ- 
ing the labourers directly. The middle 
man was necessary, and instead of dimin- 
ashing the earnings of the workman, was.a 
means of increasing them. The middle 
man represented usually a number of work- 
men; he went to the town, got the work 
from the masters, carried it back into the 
country where the workmen lived, appor- 
tioned it amongst them, and thus saved 
their time; found winding-boys, oil, soap, 
lights, and standing room; superintended 
the work, and was responsible for it, and, 
of course, must be paid. If the middle- 
man were not employed, the whole of these 
expenses must be borne by the indivi- 
dual workman, and would then cost him 
more in time, or in money, than he now 
pays, upon the principle of the division 
of labour. Under the system on which 
the trade was carried on, they could not 
do without the middleman, and to pat 
him down would be to extinguish the 
trade. If this Bill should come into prae- 
tical operation, it’ would entirely annihi- 
late a trade employing 100,000 human 
beings, and involving a capital to the value 
of 3,500,0007. Such a trade as that ought 
not to be lightly interfered with. A great 
deal had been said as to the cupidity of 
the masters. The manufacturers felt as 
intensely the distresses of the population 
among whom they lived as any sentimental 
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country Gentleman could do. It had been 
insinuated that they were the causes of 
any suffering which might exist; and one 
of the writers who had taken a great part 
in the discussion, said the stocking manu- 
facturers were the enemies of God and the 
enemies of the human race, and that every 
stoppage on the earnings of the labourer 
was a robbery on him by the employer. 
The writer further said, that if the stock- 
ing manufacturers were what they were 

resented to be, they were not fit even 
for the West Indies, but only for the re- 
gions of damnation and despair. He had 

atedly remarked that there was a sin- 
gular identity of sentiment in their politi- 
eal economy between the Tory country 

tlemen, and the least informed of the 
population of the great towns—those who 
were commonly designated as the rabble. 
The articles which had appeared in the 
Morning Post and in the Northern Star 
might have been very readily trans- 
planted from one paper to the other. 
There was a further sympathy between 
the Tory country gentlemen and the rab- 
ble of the towns, not only in field sports 
and antiquated amusements, but in many 
lowvices. His conviction was, that this Bill, 
if passed, would be inoperative, or, if opera- 
tive, that it would put a stop to a great 
portion of the trade, and injure rather than 
benefit those on whose behalf it was brought 
forward. With regard to the working 
classes themselves, they were led to sup- 
pose that the effect of the Bill would be to 
give them the same wages net which they 
now get in the gross, and that they would 
have nothing to pay for rent and wear and 
tear of frames. There could not be a 
greater fallacy, or one that would occasion 
more disappointment. These were his 
opinions as to the measure; but as a manu- 
facturer, and therefore to some extent, as 
it might be supposed, interested in the 
matter, and as he was most desirous not 
to vote against either the real or the sup- 
posed interest of the workman, he should 
take no part in the division, but would 
leave the question in the hands of the 
House. 

Mr. PACKE said, he also knew some- 
thing of the situation of the unfortunate 
persons whom this Bill was intended to 
relieve, and he would say that a more de- 
grading system of tyranny and slavery 
than that to which they were exposed did 
not exist in Her Majesty’s dominions. The 
simple object of the Bill was to give these 
people “a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
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work,’’ which they did not have at pres 
sent; and without some such measure as 
this it would be impossible to raise them 
from their present degraded situation. He 
believed that, without the enactment of 
some such measure as that which the hon. 
Baronet (Sir H. Halford) had introduced, 
it would be impossible to relieve the work- 
men employed in the hosiery manufacture 
in the midland districts from the sufferings 
and privations which they at present en- 
dured. He(Mr. Packe) founded his de- 
mand for justice to these unfortunate men 
upon the report of the Commission of 
1845; and he was also aware, from his 
own experience—being connected by rela- 
tions of property with a large manufac- 
turing village—of the great distress which 
prevailed among the class to which by the 
Bill under their consideration it was sought 
to give relief. With regard to the frame 
rents, he thought that his hon. Colleague 
(Sir H. Halford) had clearly shown that a 
charge of from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a week 
for a machine which did not originally cost 
more than 41. or 51., was a perfect extor- 
tion. He (Mr. Packe) had offered to assist 
some of the workmen to buy their own 
frames, in order to save the rent, but their 
answer was, ‘* You will ruin us; for a man 
who owns his own frame ean get no em- 
ployment.’’ Was that not enough to make 
hon. Members take eare that those men 
should have employment ? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Newport (Mr. Biggs) had spoken 
of the farmers as being middlemen. But 
did the farmers let out their harrows and 
their ploughs, and at the end of the week, 
instead of paying their labourers their full 
wages, make a deduction in the name of 
rent for those implements? The frames 
were often the property of butchers, bakers, 
gentlemen’s servants, women, and others, 
who bought them as investments and let 
them to the hosiers, who again made pro- 
fits out of them by letting them to the 
poor men. Petitions had been presented 
to that House signed by from 20,000 to 
30,000 of these unfortunate men, and, 
however the manufacturers might oppose 
the prayers of the petitioners, he hoped 
that, as a matter of justice, the House 
would accede to their requests. He would 
most cordially give his support to the Bill. 

Mr. STRUTT said, that as he repre- 
sented a large manufacturing town, the in- 
terests of which would be a materially af- 
fected by this Bill, he wished to state his 
opinion upon the subjeet. He had resided 
during his whole life in the neighbour- 
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hood of the framework knitters ; he had 
seen the patience with which at different 
times they had borne great sufferings and 
privations ; he had for about twenty years 
represented large bodies of them in that 
House; and he felt the warmest sympathy 
towards them, and the strongest desire 
to promote their interests. It was not, 
however, enough that those persons were 
well worthy of our sympathy, and that 
large numbers of them had petitioned for 
this measure; but it was the duty of 
that House to inquire what would be 
the probable effects of this Bill—whether 
it was consistent with sound principles, 
and whether it was likely to promote 
the interests of the persons for whose ad- 
vantage it was professedly proposed. He 
believed that a great fallacy had been very 
generally propagated in the manufacturing 
districts upon this subject. It was well 
known that under the present system 
wages were paid in gross, and a return 
was afterwards required from the frame- 
work knitters in the shape of rent for 
the frames intrusted to them for their 
use; but a very general notion had gone 
abroad that, supposing this Bill were pas- 
sed, the framework knitters would not be 
called upon to pay a rent for the use of 
the frames they worked at, and therefore 
would be able to pocket the whole of their 
gross wages, and would consequently so far 
be gainers. He need not tell the House 
that there could not be a more gross and 
evident fallacy. The rate of wages must 
depend upon the question of supply and 
demand, and, whether the workmen were 
paid in one way or another, whether the 
masters kept the machines in their own 
hands, or let them to the workmen, and 
required them to pay a rent, the ultimate 
result would be the same; and it was pre- 
posterous to suppose that it was in the 
power of any Parliament, or of any Go- 
vernment, to raise wages by legislation. 
The object of this Bill, as he understood it, 
was to put an end to frame rents. [Sir H. 
Harorp: No, to excessive and arbitrary 
rents.] Well, then, he supposed the hon. 
Baronet conceived that the measure would 
allow the continuance of frame rents, but 
would provide that such rents should in fu- 
ture be moderate and fair. Now, by what 
means this end was to be accomplished, 
the hon. Baronet had entirely omitted to 
show; and he (Mr. Strutt) was at a loss 
to understand how they were to be ren- 
dered moderate instead of oppressive, by 
simply enacting that they should not be 
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deducted from wages. He (Mr. Strutt) 
also could say that he had been distinetly 
informed by a deputation from working 
men that, though this Bill did not ag. 
tually abolish frame rents, no donbt its 
real object was to put an end to them. I 
might be said, ‘‘ Why do these hosiers 
adopt a different system from that pursued 
in ordinary manufactures, where no rent ig 
required from the workmen on account of 
the machinery?’’ Why, in the case of 
ordinary manufactures the machinery was 
contained in the factory, where the work 
was carried on under the eyes of the mas- 
ter, who superintended the use of such ma- 
chinery. In the hosiery trade the frames 
were distributed over a space of many miles, 
being intrusted to workmen in their own 
houses; and if no rent were required, it 
would not only be in the power of the 
framework knitters to abstain for any 
period at their pleasure from using the 
frames at all, but, after obtaining frames 
from one manufacturer, they might take in 
work from other manufacturers who had not 
been at the expense of providing frames, 
and who would, therefore, be able to pay 
higher wages to the workmen. If this Bill 
should be successful, its effect would neces- 
sarily be to drive the trade from country 
places to the towns, where it could be car- 
ried on in factories directly under the eye 
of the masters—a result which would be 
most distasteful to the workpeople. He 
would not now enter into the great ques- 
tion of the comparative advantages and 
evils of the factory system; but he was 
well assured that those of the working 
classes by whom the Bill was supported, 
would be grievously disappointed if this 
should be the result of the measure, for 
they would be deprived of the power of 
carrying on their manufacture at home; 
they would be deprived of the power of 
working at their own hours, and of living 
and bringing up their families in the coun- 
try away from large manufacturing towns; 
and they would be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of coupling with their manufactur 
ing employment, garden labour, and other 
out-of-door exercise. It must not be sup- 
posed that he did not admit that, at certain 
periods, the framework knitters had been 
subjected to severe suffering. Undoubtedly 
that class had, at various periods of depres- 
sion, suffered severe privations, and he had 
no doubt they had often been subjected to 
great oppression and injury on the part of 
manufacturers and middlemen, who had 


used unjustly and improperly the power 
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in their hands. But this was not the 
eonsequence of any peculiar state of the 
jaw, as there was no difference between the 
law which applied to this and to any other 
trade. The framework knitters had the same 
power which other operatives possessed to 
make any agreement they pleased with 
the master manufacturers, and to enforce 
such agreements by law. He believed 
the depression to which the business of 
the framework knitters had been subject- 
ed had arisen from excessive competition 
in the trade, which was very easily learnt, 
and which could to a great extent be car- 
ried on by women and children. Although 
these privations and oppressions might be 
met, and had to a certain degree been met, 
by indirect legislation, tending to improve 
the position of the workpeople, he doubted 
whether such sufferings could be altogether 
remedied by any act of direct legislation; 
and he was satisfied the case could not 
be met by the present Bill, which he 
believed might be very easily evaded. 
He did not understand how it was sup- 
posed the present Bill could be effectual. 
If its object was to cause reasonable, in- 
stead of unreasonable, frame rents to be 
paid, the hon. Baronet had not attempted 
to show how the measure would have 
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such an operation; and if, on the other 
hand, the intention of the Bill was to put 
an end to frame rents altogether, it did not 
appear to him that it would effect that ob- 


ject. Nothing would be more easy than 
for the master to comply with the provisions 
of the Bill by paying the wages in full; at 
the same time requiring the workman, on 
pain of dismissal from his employment, 
at once to repay the frame rents out of his 
wages. The hon. Baronet, however, was not 
content with putting an end to frame rents, 
but he proposed also by this Bill to put an 
end to various other rents. The first clause 
of the Bill prohibited any employer in any 
of the trades mentioned from deducting from 
the wages of persons in his employ any part 
of such wages for frames, houses, or ma- 
chines. The Bill would, therefore, prevent 
any manufacturer who happened to be the 
owner of houses in which his workmen 
lived, from deducting the rent from their 
wages. It was not an uncommon thing, 
particularly in the small manufacturing 
towns, for the workmen to live in houses 
belonging to their employers, the oceu- 
paney of which they retained from year 
to year, and sometimes from generation to 
generation. 
Were generally much more regular than 
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those of workmen in the larger manufac- 
turing towns. The rent was deducted from 
their wages, and the workman was thus 
enabled to give to his landlord, who was 
also his employer, the security of his wages 
for his rent, and so got upon low terms a 
better house than he would otherwise be 
likely to obtain. The present Bill, if effec- 
tive, would put an end to this practice, and 
would deprive the workman of the advantage 
of being able to offer his wages as security 
for his rent. He (Mr. Strutt) might be 
asked, ‘‘If you admit that these work- 
people have at various times suffered severe 
privations and oppressions, what remedy 
would you propose for this evil?’’ Now, 
he did not admit that all evils were capa- 
ble of any direct legislative remedy. He 
thought, therefore, they ought not to de- 
ecive the working man; and, although he 
knew that the course he was taking might 
subject him to a certain degree of un- 
popularity, he felt it his duty to say that 
he did not think this Bill would provide 
any remedy for the evil complained of. 
He believed that their object should be 
to do all in their power by measures of 
indirect legislation to improve the condr 
tion of the persons whose case was undet 
consideration, and thus, by placing them 
in a more independent position, to render 
them better able to make agreements with 
their employers on their own terms. He 
believed that during the seven years which 
had elapsed since the alteration of their 
commercial system, there had been far less 
of that depression of trade and want of 
employment which was the real cause of 
the sufferings of the framework knitters, 
than during any previous period of the 
same duration. It was, however, rather 
a curious fact that the hon. Gentlemen 
whose names appeared on the back of 
this Bill, had all, as he believed, opposed 
those measures. Although he doubted the 
practicability of removing the evils com- 
plained of by any act of direct legisla- 
tion, yet he should be always anxious 
to give his best consideration to any 
measures which might be proposed with 
that object. He might then be asked why 
he did not consent to the second reading of 
this Bill, in the hope that it might be 
amended in Committee. That would no 
doubt be a very convenient course for him 
to adopt ; but he did not think it would be a 
manly or straightforward course, for he had 
heard no proposal which would remove the 
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any Amendment which would be likely to 
put an end to the grievances complained 
of without producing still greater evils. 
He therefore felt it his duty to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not estimate 
the talents of hon. Gentlemen opposite at 
so low a rate as to suppose they believed 
what they said as to the effect of this Bill. 
They were the greatest enemies of the 
working men, and were doing mischief by 
these attempts to legislate—attempting to 
do that which no legislation Gould accom- 
sc He objected altogether to the harsh 
anguage used by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
towards the masters in regard to the work- 
ing men. Persons who talked in such a 
tone were the greatest enemies to the work- 
ing classes, whom they led astray by mis- 
quotations from Adam Smith, and taught 
to believe themselves tyrannically used, 
when, in fact, they received for their la- 
bour all that it was worth to those who 
employed it. The masters were neces- 
sarily subjected to those necessities which 
competition entailed upon all. They were 
compelled to get their work done at the 
lowest rate of wages, and to introduce new 
machinery to meet that competition by 
which they were opposed by the Saxon 
and other foreign manufacturers. Since 
1824 the men had been free to meet and 
arrange with their masters as to the rate 
of wages, hours of labour, and other mat- 
ters affecting them; but this Bill would put 
an end to that freedom of masters and men 
to make agreements between them for their 
mutual advantage. He fully admitted and 
regretted the suffering to which the work- 
ing classes were at times subject; but it 
was not to be prevented or remedied by 
legislation of this nature. He should move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion add the words “upon this day six 
months.” 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, it had 
not been his intention to trouble the House 
with any observations upon the measure 
under their consideration; but as he had 
been alluded to in the course of the debate, 
he should shortly state the reasons why his 
name appeared upon the back of the Bill. 
There were two questions to be considered 
in connexion with the subject which they 
were then engaged in discussing. The first 
of those questions was, whether the manu- 
facturing labourers were suffering to the 
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extent which had been represented? ang 
the second was, whether the Bill which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South Leices. 
shire (Sir H. Halford) had introduced, wag 
of such a character as to afford, if it should 
be passed into law, a remedy for those suf. 
ferings? Now, not a single speaker upon 
either side of the House had denied the ex. 
istence of a considerable amount of distress 
among the working manufacturers in the 
midland districts. That distress was, in 
his opinion, mainly to be attributed to the 
system of deducting frame rent from the 
wages which those workmen received. The 
hon. Member for Newport (Mr. Biggs) how. 
ever—himself a manufacturer—while ad- 
mitting the existence of suffering among 
that class, had attributed that suffering to 
a different cause. That hon. Member had 
stated that the distress which prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts was mainly 
owing to the transition state of the ho- 
siery trade, and to the introduction of s 
new machine, with the use of which the 
workmen were not as yet sufficiently ae- 
quainted to enable them to earn any con- 
siderable amount of wages. But he (the 
Marquess of Granby) would ask why, if 
such was the state of things, no attempt 
was made to enable the workmen to adopt 
the new machinery, and to acquire a tho- 
rough acquaintance with its use? The 
object of the measure before the House 
was to enable the poor man to go to whom- 
soever he pleased in order to hire a frame, 
or to become the proprietor of one himself, 
from doing which he was precluded under 
the present system. Hon. Gentlemen up- 
on the other side of the House had said 
that they would oppose the Bill, because 
they believed it would be in its results ab- 
solutely nugatory. Such was not his opin- 
ion; but even if it were so, it could, at all 
events, do no harm. This Bill, of which 
Gentlemen professing to be political econo- 
mists ought to approve, gave the operative 
the power of going into the cheapest mar- 
ket and obtaining the frames, and the best, 
from whomsoever he chose. It was not 
true, as the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) had stated, that the supporters 
of this Bill wished to delude the poor peo- 
ple whose interests it affected. What they 
wanted was, that these persons should ob- 
tain that which they thought would be a 
great benefit to them, or at least that the 
House of Commons should do all it could 
to remedy the evils of which they com- 
plained. Until the House did that, they 
might depend upon it that the people would 
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of ability to do it, but from an unwilling- 
ness to do them justice. The hon. Member 
for Newport had referred their distress to 
two causes: first, to the state of transition 
through which their trade had passed; and 
secondly, to the repeal of the corn laws. 
Now, if the people of Leicestershire and 
Nottinghamshire had been enjoying a large 
measure of prosperity, he would not have 
been surprised if the hon. Gentleman had 
referred to that as an example of what the 
repeal of the corn laws had done; but he 
confessed to have heard with astonishment 
the hon. Member referring to the abolition 
of the corn duties as the cause of distress 
and suffering among a large body of the 
people. The hon. Member also stated that 
a stange sympathy existed between the 
eountry Tory gentlemen and what he was 
pleased to term the rabble. Now, if such 
asympathy did exist, he, for one, rejoiced 
in the fact. He rejoiced that the country 
Tory gentlemen sympathised with the peo- 
ple, not only in their amusements and re- 
ereations, but also in their distresses. He 
did not mean to say that the country Tory 
gentlemen were altogether exempt from 
the vices which the other classes of the 
community possessed; but if they did par- 
ticipate in their vices, he hoped they 
might be allowed to share also in their 
virtues, 

Sin JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, that 
there was no man in that House whose 
opinions he regarded with more respect 
than those of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose ; and he believed that there 
was no man in that House, or out of it, 
more disposed than was his hon. Friend 
to promote the welfare of the producing 
classes. It was, therefore, with the great- 
est reluctance that he differed from him on 
this occasion. He certainly agreed with 
him in the remark he (Mr. Hume) had made, 
that it was exceedingly unfortunate that on 
this occasion any attacks should have been 
made on the country gentlemen as coun- 
try gentlemen, and that a question which 
greatly interested a large class of people 
should have been irrelevantly and mis- 
chievously mixed up with the old contro- 
versy about town and country. He (Sir 
J. Walmsley) trusted, however, that the 
House would give to the real matter before 
it all the attention which its importance 
deserved, and that it would not allow its 
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other, by questions raised of interference 


whatever to do with the real merits of the 
subject in hand. The statements set forth 
by the hon. Baronet who introduced this 
measure, and the offieial proofs he had ad- 
duced in support of those statements, en, 
titled them ta consideration; and he would 
venture to observe that the provisions of 
this Bill intimately concerned the interests 
of a class who, of all others in this country, 
were the least able to maintain their owa 
rights or to redress their own grievances, 
The necessity for some such measure was 
rendered evident to his mind from the fact 
that it was customary to deduct from the 
nominal wages of the framework knitters 
some 20 to 50 per cent under the heads of 
rent, standing room, giving out and taking 
in the work, and various other charges; so 
that the net wages of askilled hand, labour: 
ing twelve to thirteen hours per day in a 
narrow frame, did not exceed 6s. to 7s. per 
week. Nor had these rates materially 
varied, exeept for the worse, for many 
years. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Newport (Mr. Biggs) had said, that tho 
wages were at the rate of from 5s. to 6s. a 
week; but he believed he was better ad- 
vised, when he said that the range was from 
6s. to 7s. Now, it must be evident, that 
upon such a pittance it was searcely possible 
for a man to support his wife and family; 
and the result but too often was, that in a 
season of even partial distress the unhappy 
workmen were thrown upon the parish. In 
1846, the population of Leicester being 
about 50,C00, there were in the union 
812 persons, and receiving outdoor relief 
10,895 persons ; the expense to the pa- 
rish being 27,0001. In 1847 this ex- 
pense was increased to 37,614l.; the num- 
ber of persons in the house then being 
1,124, and the number of persons receiv- 
ing outdoor relief being 15,985. Now, 
in a population of 50,000, here was one- 
third pauperised; and it was not surprising 
that some change should be sought for, 
since the same circumstances which caused 
such misery might again oecur. What was 
it which this laborious set of men sought 
by this Bill? What was it which the Bill 
itself really proposed? Not any interference 
with rents or charges in connexion with the 
work, but simply that wages, whatever the 
rate of those wages might be, should be 
paid in full, and in the eurrent coin of the 
realm; and that rents and charges should 
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be no longer a custom, but a matter of 
mutual agreement between employers and 
employed. He appealed to the House, was 
that an unreasonable demand? Was it a 
demand which the House could fairly deny ? 
It was due to those whom he had the 
honour to represent to state that some 
of his constituents objected to this Bill 
as unnecessary, if not actually mischiev- 
ous, legislation; on the other hand, he 
had numerous representations from Lei- 
cester in its favour. He begged the 
House to remark that he had that day 

resented a petition signed by between 

00 and 900 of the ratepayers of Leices- 
ter, with the addresses of each affixed, in 
which they stated that they resided among 
a class of artificers who were suffering 
from ‘‘ heavy and unwarrantable stoppages 
in their wages under various pretexts;” 
that ‘‘ the provisions of the existing Truck 
Act do not reach these grievances; that 
the system of stoppages acts injuriously 
on the interests of the persons employed, 
without—the House would observe that 
point—any corresponding benefit to the 
trade in general.”’ Ile had presented a 
second petition to the same effect from 
twenty-seven to twenty-eight of the frame 
owners and manufacturers of Leicester; and 
the document was undoubtedly one of a 
very significant and important character. 
Large numbers of his constituents, in the 
representations which they had made to 
him, corroborated the statements of the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of the Bill. 
They traced their depressed condition to 
evasions of the spirit of the Truck Act. 
They contended that if this Bill became 
law, their circumstances would be greatly 
ameliorated and improved; and they fur- 
ther maintained that this benefit might be 
conferred upon them, under such a mea- 
sure, without the violation of any princi- 
ple, and without injustice to any of the 
other classes of the community. There 
was no desire on the part of these work- 
men to dictate the rate of wages. No 
supposition could be more unfounded. They 
knew as well as any Gentleman in that 
House that wages could not be regulated 
by Act of Parliament, but that they must 
inevitably be regulated by supply and de- 
mand. Nor did they wish in any way to 
interfere with the undoubted rights of pro- 
perty—such rights they held as sacred as 
any Members of that House—and in the 
maintenance of those rights they had, they 
believed, and believed truly, as deep an in- 
terest as the richest. But they also be- 
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lieved that they were suffering from exorbj- 
tant exactions, the results of a bad system; 
and they asked that the same system should 
come into use among them as was already 
in use in other similar trades. It was, at 
any rate, therefore not unreasonable that 
they should call upon the House fairly to 
consider their grievances. The question 
was one which could only be decided by 
facts; and in confirmation of what he had 
said, he would venture to read to the House 
a communication he had received from the 
framework knitters of Leicester. These 
people’s story was to be told best in their 
own simple language. They said— 


“ Leicester, March 14, 1853, 

“Sir—As we have heard that misrepresenta- 
tions have been made in reference to the Bill 
now before the House of Commons, entitled ‘A 
Bill to Secure the Payment of Wages without 
Stoppages,’ we feel it a duty we owe to ourselves 
on behalf of the trade to put you (as our repre- 
sentative) in possession of our own views relative 
to the said Bill. First, as respects the question 
of the abolition of rent; we do not desire, as has 
been circulated, to use the machinery of any per- 
son, whether manufacturer or not, without the 
owner being enabled to secure to himself the 
same rights and advantages for the eapital in- 
vested as is secured by law to the owners of all 
other descriptions of property; but we do object 
that excessive rents and numerous other deduc- 
tions on account of work being given should be 
made from wages, irrespective of the quantity of 
material delivered out to be manufactured, the 
value of the machine, or in the absence of any 
mutual contract. The Legislature passed an Act 
in 1831 prohibiting the payment of wages in goods 
or otherwise, but they did not prevent a master 
selling goods on the same conditions as other people, 
providing they did not deduct, or bargan to de- 
duct, such debt from the wages earned. With re- 
spect. to the Bill before the House, we say there 
is nothing therein contained to prevent a manu- 
facturer or other persons from letting for hire 
any frame; nor is there anything to prevent a 
workman from hiring a frame from whom he can 
agree with, on the same conditions as all other 
property is let, or hired, or leased. The word 
* house,’ inserted in line 4, clause 1, we think is 
clearly indicative of our true meaning of all the 
terms referred to in the Bill. No Gentleman can 
suppose for a moment that we desire to reside in 
houses, whether the property of hosiers or others, 
without paying rent; nor do we desire to force, 
directly or indirectly, any other principle in re- 
spect to frame property, or refuse to pay for any 
work which may actually be performed by any 
other person on their behalf; but we do object to 
power being invested in the hands of any person 
to deduct what they please under custom alone 
from the earnings of labour without any court of 
appeal accessible to them on account of heavy law 
expenses. Second, in respect of defective work, 
we think all questions which may arise under 
that term are already provided for under the 
Act 5 Geo. 1V., cap. 96; and the frame property 
of proprietors is protected under the Act 6 & 7 
Vict., cap. 40. In conclusion, we beg to state 
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most emphatically that we abjure all intention at 
resent, or for the future, to interfere in any de- 
with the rights of property, holding that 
each person has a right to let, lease, or sell on 
the best terms he can: but we also hold that the 
same right belongs to ourselves in the disposal of 
our labour, and that no stoppage ought to be 
made from the earnings of workmen in respect of 
frames, house, fines or gas, or other charge which 
may be made; but that the question of wages, 
of debt, &c., should be separate from each other.— 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

“Greorce Bucxsy, 

* Josepa Exuiort, 
“ On behalf of the Committee of 

Framework Knitters. 

“Sir J. Walmsley, M.P.” 

These frameworkers were an exceedingly 
numerous body, of the industrious character 
represented by the hon. Member for New- | 
port, numbering in all about 100,000 per- | 
sons; and, as that hon. Member had also ex- ' 
plained to the House, they were scattered in | 
yarious towns and villages chiefly in Notting- | 
hamshire, Leicestershire, and Derbyshire ; | 
and the frames being in their cwn houses, ' 
the manufacture was of a domestic char- | 
acter, and overlookers or middlemen were | 
employed. The persons who were now 
petitioning the House of Commons knew all 
these circumstances, and accepted all the, 
consequences; but they insisted that the 
system adopted was an artificial and not 
a natural one, and that it was not fair to 
add to their misfortunes by imported evils. | 
And it should be understood that the peti- | 
tioners were not petitioning in the abstract | 
—the remedy they sought had been tried. | 
Some manufacturers had already, of their’ 
own accord, abandoned the system of de- 
ductions and charges; and they had found 
the experiment in every respect a fortu- 
nate one, not at all injurious to them- 
selves, and greatly beneficial to their work- 
men. There could be no question that if 
such a general change were brought about, 
it would do much to foster and to har- 
monise those kindly feelings which should 
ever regulate the relations between the em- 
ployers and employed. He spoke as an 
employer—probably of as large a number 
of men as the hon. Member for Newport— 
and he spoke earnestly, and after much ex- 
perience. But these unhappy people in Lei- 
cestershire had waited long, and were losing 
hope, if not patience, and they appealed now 
to the sense of justice of that House, and 
through that House, and he hoped not in 
vain, to the good sense and fairness of the 
employing classes. He held in his hand a 
letter from a Leicester firm, which would 
show to the House what excellent grounds 
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change as the Bill would effect; for it was 
to be observed that his correspondent had 
carried on his business operations for many 
years without any of those mischievous de- 
ductions of the prevalent system. The 
letter, which was signed ‘‘ 8. Brown,”’ for 
‘* W. Preston and Company,”’ said— 

“‘ Dear Sir—With reference to the Bill now be- 

fore Parliament, of Sir H. Halford’s, to secure 
the payment of wages without stoppages, I beg to 
say that the firm with which I am connected 
have carried on their business without ‘ charges’ 
for seven years, and have found it beneficial and 
satisfactory to all parties concerned.” 
What followed was worthy of the House’s 
attention; since it answered the supposition 
that these framework knitters were attack- 
ing the rights of property; the fact being 
that they only required that there should 
be two persons to the bargain, and that 
an old but a bad custom, by which they 
believed (and as he believed also) their 
interests suffered, should be got rid of. 
Mr. Brown said— 

** But we do not desire, nor does the Bill, in our 
opinion, intend, to interfere with frame property 
in any way whatever ; but simply that rent shall 
not be deducted from wages, but that wages shall 
be paid in full in the current coin of the realm.” 
Perhaps the House might think this argu- 
ment as to the benefit derivable from a vo- 
luntary change of system was somewhat 
beside the question immediately before the 
House; -but he thought it was not waste of 
time to show that such a change was prac- 
ticable, and that where it had beer tried it 
had been successful. In defending this 
Bill, he most emphatically repudiated the 
idea that he was interfering with free trade, 
or that he was assailing any established 
He was 
only asking the House to do in this case 
what it had done with the best results in 
other cases. He should now, and on every 
other occasion, give his hearty support to 
any and every measure that would enforce 
and carry out to the utmost the spirit of 


‘the Truck Act—by which he believed the 


working classes had been greatly benefited, 


‘and without which he was sure their inte- 


rests would have continuously and increas- 
ingly suffered. One word as to the manu- 
facturers themselves. He was sorry that 
remarks had fallen which were unkind and 
offensive (and untrue, too) to the manufac- 
turers. He knew them well. He was not 


‘one himself, but he had associated and 


mixed with them; and he was well assured 
that they were a class who, as a class, 
spared no pains to secure the welfare and 
the social happiness of the artisans and 
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those around them. He was also per. 
suaded that, if it could be shown to them 
that this Bill was practical, or could be so 
altered in Committce as to meet their ob- 
jections, leaving its benefits, and depriving 
it of what they regarded as its powers of 
mischief, the House would hear no more of 
their opposition, which was offered on con- 
scientious grounds, and not with an exelu- 
sive reference to their own interests. They 
were a class who had often proved that 
they would not shrink from raising the ar- 
tisan, even at the risk of some cost to 
themselves. On these grounds he would 
support the Bill; and he hoped that the 
principle being adopted, the House would 
go into a fair discussion of the details in 
Committee. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, that 
there were many other trades besides that 
of the framework knitters which would be 
affected by the proposed Bill. It would 
affect the silk trade, and affect it most 
prejudicially, as he believed. In the small 
villages around Manchester many persons 
were employed in the making of silk goods; 
and when the work was badly done, de-| 
ductions were made from the wages of | 
those people. But if that Bill were passed, | 
the silk manufacturers would no doubt re- 
nounce a practice under which they would 
be liable to be brought at any moment be- 
fore a County Court Judge; they would 
cease to give employment to people at 
their own homes, and thus a large number 
ot workmen would very severely suffer. 
Again, it appeared that the silk manufac- 
turers often paid for the gas used by ope- 
ratives working at looms, and afterwards 
dedueted from their wages the amount of 
that payment; but under the Bill then be- 
fore the House that amount could no longer 
be recovered. The measure would also 
have a very injurious effeet on persons em- 
ployed in the cotton trade. Many of the 
cotton manufacturers built houses for the 
use of their workmen, and deducted from 
their wages the amount of their rent. But, 
according to the Bill, that mode of receiv- 
ing the rent of those houses would be ille- 
gal. To meet the particular case, the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire (Sir 
H. Halford) ought to bring in the Bill as 
a local Bill, but it ought not to be applied 
to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the whole 
country. He could not help thinking that 
the Bill, as it stood, would have a very 
prejudicial effect on the condition of many 
of the workmen themselves. He believed 
that in the silk trade and the cotton trade, 
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in particular, it would injure the workmen 
to an extent of which hon. Members gene. 
rally seemed to have no conception, Hg 
hoped the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade would see whether that 
Board sanctioned such Bills as this, which 
interfered between master and man. He 
trusted that the time was not coming when 
the House of Commons would attempt to 
regulate the contraets between the manu. 
facturers of this country and the men whom 
they employed. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he rose with 
great pleasure, in answer to the appeal of 
the hon. Member for North Cheshire (Mr, 
T. Egerton). So far from acquiescing in 
the remarks that had been made as to the 
want of sympathy which existed between 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and the working 
classes, he thought it was satisfactory to 
observe that, when any subject affecting 
the interest of those classes was brought 
forward, it was not only sure to obtain 
the full and earnest consideration of that 
House, but there was a tendency on the 
part of many hon. Gentlemen to deal with 
it in a spirit of kindness and humanity, 
and from a feeling that it was the duty of 
the House, if possible, to remove all the 
evils of which the labouring classes eom- 
plained. At the same time he could not 
help saying that the tendency was a dan. 
gerous one, and he trusted they would not 
yield to it on the present occasion, because 
they were dealing with a subject in which, 
if they made a mistake, the recoil would 
be on the very persons whose condition 
they desired to ameliorate. If he believed 
that the complaints made by the frame- 
work knitters of Leicestershire and Not- 
tinghamshire would be met by the adop- 
tion of this Bill, he should certainly ad- 
vise the House to adopt it, subject to such 
limitations and amendments as might be 
agreed to in Committee; but he believed 
that the direct opposite would be the effect 
of the measure, and consequently he should 
give his vote for the-Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume). In the great manufacturing sta- 
ples of this country, we enjoyed a vast 
superiority over all other countries in the 
world, by reason of our great mechanical 
power, and our valuable natural advan- 
tages; but in those branches of trade with 
which this Bill was designed to interfere, 
we were obliged to complete in the open 
markets of America as well as in those of 
various Continental countries where labour 
was cheaper, and we consequently could 
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not afford to pass measures which would 
tend to fetter and restrict the home manu- 
faeturer, and to benefit his foreign rival. 
Hiow was this trade carried on in Leices- 
tershire and Nottinghamshire? It was a 
trade in which the wages of the work- 

ple were very low, beeause it was one 
which did not require skilled labour. It 
was a trade which every child could enter. 
There was, of course, therefore, great com- 
petition, and the remuneration was small. 
In the districts in which the trade was 
carried on, the people employed in it lived 
for the most part in villages, some miles 
distant from the town where the master 
manufacturers resided. They were not 
able to purchase frames for themselves, 
but were compelled to hire them, and, in 
fact, the contract for hiring the frames 
was at the foundation of the whole occupa- 
tion. It had been said that this was within 
the Truck Act; but the Court of Queen’s 
Bench had decided otherwise—the Judges 
holding that part of the wages was earned 
by the frame and part by the operative, 
and that it was necessary, therefore, that 
a deduction should be made for that por- 
tion of the work which was carried on by 
the machine. Why was this necessary ? 
Because, unless the master manufacturer 
took security, by making the agreement 
in that form, and deducting part of the 
wages, that his frame was used for his 
own benefit, it might be employed by the 
workman in the service of somebody else 
at lower prices, and so used to the detri- 
ment of its owner. If they prevented the 
master manufacturer from taking that se- 
curity, what would be the result? Why, 
they would simply compel him to refuse 
letting his frames to the workpeople who 
lived at a distance from the town where he 
himself resided, and who would thereby be 
virtually and practically deprived of the 
means of earning a livelihood. Again, 
objections had been made to the middle- 
man, What was his position? The work- 

ple residing at a distance of some miles 
rom the town in which the master manu- 
facturer carried on his business, had, in the 
first place, to fetch their work from the 
warehouse of their employer, and they had 
also to take it back again when finished. 
Now, the question for consideration was, 
were they to make these long and frequent 
journeys themselves, or were they to en- 
gage some one person to make them for 
the benefit of all, and so save a great deal 
of useless trouble and expense? Hitherto 
they had found it cheaper, as well as more 
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convenient, to employ one person to pers 
form the journeys for them, than to under- 
take the journey themselves. Well, then, 
it being necessary, for the employment of 
these people at all, that they should hire 
frames, the House was asked to prevent 
them hiring frames from the persons wha 
could let them cheapest; and it being 
equally necessary, in order to save both 
time and money, that a person should be 
employed to go between the master manu- 
facturer and his workpeople, it was pro- 
posed to prevent the employment of the 
person who could perform the journeys 
cheapest. And this, it was said, the House 
of Commons was going to do for the benefit 
of the operative classes. Mr. Muggeridge, 
the Commissioner appointed to investigate . 
this subject, had stated in his Report, that 
so far from the master manufacturers hav- 
ing a monopoly of frame hiring, a large 
number of machines were in the hands of 
butchers, bakers, publicans, servants, and 
all kinds of persons, who made a business 
of letting them to the workpeople. If 
that were so, what became of the argu- 
ments based upon an assumed compulsory 
arrangement between the employers and 
the employed? On the whole, he believed 
that this Bill, if passed into a law, would 
practically operate as a prohibition of the 
labour of those workmen who lived in 
country villages, and that the House was 
asked to give an undue preference to the 
operatives who resided in the towns, and 
who, being under the supervision of the 
master manufacturer himself, had natu- 
rally an interest in desiring that the Bill 
should pass, because it would rid them of 
the competition to which they were now 
exposed by their country brethren. He 
admitted that the motives which had in- 
duced the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Halford) 
to bring forward this Bill, were such as did 
him eredit; but as the effeet of the mea- 
sure, if passed, would be mischievous to 
the persons whom it was intended to serve, 
he thought that House ought to observe 
great caution in dealing with so delicate a 
question, especially when it was sought, 
under cover of sincere but misguided phi- 
lanthropy, to strike a blow at a trade by 
which large numbers of poor people earned 
a humble subsistence. The House was 
asked to introduce into one trade a prin- 
ciple which it had never yet been proposed 
to apply to all trades, No one could fore- 
see the amount of mischief which might 
ensue; and, believing it was their duty not 
to do harm where they had not an oppor- 
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tunity of doing good, he earnestly hoped | owners of the frames, by means of which 


the House would reject the Bill. 

Mra. NEWDEGATE said, the object of 
the Bill was, to make the principle of the 
Truck Act applicable to the case then 
under their consideration. Now, the prin- 
ciple of the Truck Act was, that every 
labourer should be paid in full and in the 
current coin of the realm; and the frame- 
work knitters asked that they should be 
entitled to the full benefit of that Act, and 
that they should be allowed to receive the 
gross amount of their wages. He would 
endeavour to give the House an idea of 
the extent of the evil of which those poor 
people complained. He held in his hand a 
statement of the objections which had been 
made to the Bill by the manufacturers of 
Nottingham. It was therein assumed that 
each frame must be hired at a percentage 
on the work done by means of it. That was 
a gratuitous assumption, for the rent might 
be paid by the day or week; but it afforded 
evidence of the manufacturers’ estimate 
of the profits on the frames in the shape 
of rent: from that statement it appeared 
that a framework knitter earning 10s. per 
week, or 261. a year, paid 11 per cent, or 21. 
17s. 24d. a year, for the use of the frame. 
The value of the frame might be taken at 
4l.; so that the workman paid for its use, 
each year, 75 per cent on its value; or, in 
other words, he paid in fifteen months the 
whole amount of that value. The total 
number of the frames might be taken at 
40,000, and their value might be taken at 
160,0001.; and for the use of them there 
was annually paid by the workmen a sum 
of 120,0001. Such was the estimate of 
the enormous profits which the objectors 
to this Bill sought to defend. In another 
portion of the statement put forward by the 
manufacturers of Nottingham, it was said 
that ‘all legislative attempts to raise the 
standard of wages among the working 
classes gave rise to expectations which 
were invariably disappointed, and were in- 
consistent with the rights of property and 
the true interests of the labourers them- 
selves.” Now that was a direct reflection 
on the course taken by that House in 
adopting the Ten Hours Act. It also 
assumed a principle to which he, for one, 
could never assent—the principle that one 
man had a right of property in the labour 
of another. A right not by virtue of 


agreement or direct contract between the 
employer and employed, but by a vicious 
and oppressive combination between the 
manufacturers and their middlemen, the 








these exorbitant profits were extorted from 
the operatives. He said that if that were 
to be held as one of the rights of property, 
the rights of property would be very soon 
endangered. It was because those parties 
were endeavouring to carry out a system 
based on those erroneous and dangerous 
assumptions and worse practices that he 
hoped the House would give its sanction 
to the second reading of the Bill. The 
abuses by which the cotton framework 
knitters were oppressed did not prevail 
to the same extent in the silk trade, 
and therefore the parties immediately in. 
terested in the silk trade need not appre. 
hend any serious consequences to them- 
selves from the passing of the measure, 
But even if the objection urged by the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for North Cheshire 
(Mr. T. Egerton) upon that point were a 
valid one, there was no reason why any 
trade in which no particular oppression had 
been proved to have existed, should not be 
exempted by the House, when the Bill was 
in Committee, from its operation. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said that by adopting 
the measure, the principles of free trade 
would be violated. Now, he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had hoped that the time had come 
when the principles of practical good sense, 
irrespectively of all theories, would be ap- 
plied to questions of that kind. He warned 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that by appealing 
in all cases, in defiance of justice and good 
feeling, to their abstract doctrine, they would 
bring that doctrine into contempt, and 
would make it a millstone round their own 
necks. He confessed that having some 
lingering affection for the protective sys 
tem, he could hardly refrain from wishing 
that they should adopt a course so fatal to 
the views which they themselves enter- 
tained. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Cardwell) seemed to suppose that 
by adopting that measure they would pre- 
vent freedom of action on the part of the 
workmen in entering into contracts with 
their employers. But that was an error 
which could only be attributed to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s ignorance of the facts of 
the case. The manufacturers at present 
would not allow the workmen to buy their 
own frames, for they would not employ 
them, if they did. A system of favouritism 
prevailed in the trade, and the workmen 
who did not use the frame of some particu- 
lar individual received no employment at 
all. In many instances the manufacturers 
participated in the enormous profits from 
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frame rents; in other instances they paid 
their middlemen by that means; in all cases 
they deducted the frame rent from the in- 
adequate wages of the workmen. In con- 
clusion, he had to express his belief that the 
House by giving its sanction to the measure 
now before it, would not only be doing 
justice, but it would also be rendering a 

at service to a large body of the poorest 
and most helpless operatives of this country. 

Mr. GARDNER said, he very much 
doubted whether this was a case in which 
the interference of the Legislature was 
justifiable. He would admit that there 
were @ great many abuses and hardships 
under the present system, but he very 
much doubted whether they would be prac- 
tically abated by the destruction of the ex- 
isting machinery, so long as the supply of 
labour was in such excess of the demand. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir H. Halford) would 
better employ his talents in endeavouring 
to persuade these operatives to betake 
themselves to more profitable occupations, 
or, at all events, not to bring up their 
children to such occupations; and, in the 
intervals of leisure between these annual 
empiricisms, he might well consider whe- 
ther a tendency to contract the market for 
our manufactures was consistent with the 
interests of a community which had suf- 
fered, perhaps, more than any other from 
the baneful effects of protection. The 
general feeling of the employers of Lei- 
cester with respect to this Bill was not so 
much one of alarm as of indifference—or, 
if he might say so without appearing rude, 
—contempt. For this was not the first 
time that the hon. Baronet had ‘tried his 
’prentice hand’’ upon the employers of la- 
bour; and, as the former Bill was found to 
be inoperative, so their feeling was, that 
though this Bill might cause the parties 
trouble, it also would be inoperative, from 
the impossibility of complying with its con- 
ditions, and at the same time profitably 
carrying on the trade. A very numerous 
portion of his (Mr. Gardner’s) constituents, 
however, were most decidedly in favour of 
the Bill; and their poverty and distress 
entitled them to the most indulgent consid- 
eration on the part of the House, and par- 
ticularly of their representatives. All that 
he had heard during the course of debate 
had only confirmed his own suspicion that 
the Bill was founded upon a false principle, 
and would tend to exaggerate the mis- 
chiefs it was designed to cure. He must, 
with very great reluctance to go counter 
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to the wishes of so numerous a portion of 
his constituents, oppose the second reading 
of it. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
implore the House to give this Bill a se- 
cond reading. No man could have listened 
to the debate without making three obser- 
vations :—First, that those who felt them- 
selves defeated in argument had attempted 
to resort to something like vituperation; 
secondly, that the arguments of right hon. 
Genilemen opposite as to the probable ef- 
fect of this measure were precisely those 
which were urged against interference with 
labour in coal mines and factories—a dimi- 
nution of wages and so forth—forebodings 
which hon. Gentlemen from Lancashire 
and the West Riding well knew had not 
been realised; and, thirdly, that if the 
House on principle rejected this Bill, they 
would assert the impropriety of the prin- 
ciple upon which all anti-truck legislation 
had been founded. The hon. Member for 
Newport (Mr. Biggs) had attributed the 
distress of these operatives to other causes 
than the withholding of a great portion of 
their wages; but surely this must be a most 
grievous aggravation of their distress. 
With what justice could the House refuse 
a second reading to a Bill like this, which 
was supported by the unanimous prayer of 
the whole body of the working people whom 
it affected, by a number of master manu- 
facturers of Leicester (though opposed by 
a number at Nottingham), by every county 
Member connected with Leicester, by one 
of the Members representing the manufac- 
turing industry of Leicester itself, and 
which its opponents asked the House to 
reject on prophecies over and over again 
refuted? The hon. Member (Mr. Biggs) 
himself no doubt connected with the work- 
ing people of this country, raised to wealth 
and power by the labour, the industry, and 
the sweat of a great portion of those work- 
ing people, did not think it beneath him to 
characterise the 20,000 or 30,000 working 
men of the midland counties, who asked 
the House to sanction this Bill, as the rab- 
ble of the great towns. Whatever might be 
the hon. Member’s opinion of ‘‘ the Tory 
country gentlemen,” he (Lord J. Manners) 
hoped there was not a Tory gentleman re- 
presenting a county constituency who would 
not blush so to characterise such a body of 
his fellow countrymen. So far from feel- 
ing the taunt thrown out, that the Tory 
country gentlemen of England sympathised 
with ‘the rabble of the great towns,” he 
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should be ashamed of himself if he did 
not profess, as he had done on all fitting 
occasions, that he had endeavoured to show, 
not by words only, but by deeds, that he 
did sympathise with this ‘‘ rabble,”’ be they 
collected in our great hives of industry or 
seattered through the rural villages. He 
was not able to say what had been the hon. 
Member’s opportunities of knowing what 
were the “low vices’’ of ‘‘the rabble of 
our great towns.” But if his language 
that day tended to knit more closely the 
bonds of sympathy between the Tory coun- 
try gentlemen and *‘ the rabble of the great 
towns,’’ he, for one, should do what he was 
not now disposed to do—tender his hearty 
thanks to the hon. Member for that most 
unwise and illiberal expression. 

Mr. WHALLEY begged to say, in re- 
ference to the noble Lord’s statement that 
if Members voted against this Bill they 
were opposing themselves to the whole 
system of truck legislation, that experience 
of the utter failure of that legislation would 
induce him to refuse to go on in that sui- 
cidal track. The masters could deal with 
the workmen in these matters more advan- 
tageously than strangers, having in their 
hands that security, the absence of which 
in the hands of others would lead to a 
higher charge to protect them against loss. 
It was chiefly on account of the folly of an 
attempt, in defiance of experience, to carry 
further the interference between masters 
and workmen, that he should vote against 
the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, that you might 
find distress existing in any employment; 
the difficulty was how to relieve it; and 
that House was about the last body to at- 
tempt to regulate the details of a business. 
The particular trade was one which had 
made slower progress in improvement than 
most others; but the hosiery trade was 
now in prosperity. The Bill proposed to 
prohibit an employer deducting any part of 
wages for rent. Now, throughout South 
Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and a great part of North Cheshire, the 
cottages in which the workmen lived were 
built generally with the mill, and the rent 
was deducted when the wages were paid. 
That, it was proposed by the Bill not to 
permit; and it seemed that the employer 
would not be able to sue for the rent. 
There was not an employer of labour in 
the cotton, woollen, silk, or iron trades, 
who would not be disturbed by the mea- 
sure, if it passed. 
Lord J. Manners 
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CotoreL BLAIR said, he did not ep 
tirely approve of the Bill, but, thinking it 
a step in the right direction, he would vote 
with the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Halford), 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he believed this was 
one of those questions which were never 
understood in that House, because the 
number of practical men in it was y 
few. No man had done more to benefit 
the working classes, in every way that he 
could devise, than he had. [ Laughter.] 
That laugh would not have any effect u 
him, because he felt that he had sacrificed 
a great deal for their benefit, and, when- 
ever it had been a question between them 
and him, he had always given the turn in 
favour of the workman. But his opinion 
was, that the workmen would be disap- 
pointed if the Bill passed, beeause it was 
quite impossible it could realise the Mover’s 
kind intentions. But, supposing it thrown 
out, there would be just as much disap- 
pointment. It became, then, a question 
whether the wisest way would not be to 
send it to a Select Committee for consider- 
ation. It was his opinion that the ques- 
tion could not be satisfactorily discussed 
in the whole House; and if the Bill were 
pressed to a division, he should therefore 
be obliged to vote against it. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, that, if it were 
right to prevent the owners of stocking 
frames from receiving rent for their use, 
they ought also to take the same course 
with respect to the proprietors of land— 
that great machine by which the different 
articles of agricultural manufacture were 
preduced. Indeed, there were far more 
stringent reasons for the confiscation of 
the soil than of machinery, to which the 
proposition would amount. In truth, it 
was impossible to meddle either with frame- 
rent or with wages without giving rise to 
incalculable mischiefs; but they might in 
an indirect way benefit the framework 
knitters—namely, by passing such mea- 
sures as would tend to alleviate the con- 
dition of the working classes generally. 
They must go on in the glorious course in 
whieh they had already made such pro- 
gress; they must make trade free, and 
remit indirect taxation. That this would 
prove the most effectual way of attaining 
the end sought by the Bill, their past ex- 
perience would show. When he had visited 
the framework knitters of Derby, five years 
ago, he found their position the most de- 
plorable that could be conceived; but their 
present condition was infinitely better. 
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Isolated measures of this kind were worse 
than useless, for it was impossible to deal 
with effects the causes of which were un- 
known or beyond control. 

Sm HENRY HALFORD said, he could 
assure the House that a great many manu- 
facturers were favourable to the Bill, and 
desired to see it pass, in order that it 
might put an end to a system of which 
they were thoroughly ashamed. With re- 
gard to the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) for the sug- 
gestion of referring the Bill toa Select 
Committee, he (Sir H. Halford) should be 
perfectly ready to agree to it, if the House 
would consent to the second reading. 

Question put, “‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided :—-Ayes 125; Noes 
186: Majority 61. : 

Words added; Main Question as amend- 
ed, put, and agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


COMBINATION OF WORKMEN BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the Third 
Time.” 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL begged 
to state the reasons why he should oppose 
the measure. When the Bill was last be- 
fore the House, its object was stated to be 
only to declare what was the law; and if 
that had really been the case, he should 
not have felt much objection to it. But he 
found that it had been so worded as to lead 
to an entirely different result, for it would 
completely change the existing law. By 
the 6th of Geo. IV., chap. 129, as inter- 
preted and declared by the late decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, it was illegal 
for persons not in employment to combine 
for the purpose of raising wages; but this 
Bill, if passed, would legalise all combina- 
tions of persons, whether employed or not, 
and would repeal that important Act. It 
ought also to be noticed, that the word 
‘combination ’’ was employed in the Bill. 
Now, that was a technical word, and had a 
strict legal definition; and therefore, if it 
passed and legalised ‘ combinations ’’ eo 
nomine, it would give the sanction of law 
to every species of illegal society. For 
these reasons, he begged to move that the 
Bill be read that day six months. 

Mr. G. M. BUTT seconded the Amend- 
ment. He said that the Bill had been 
introduced to reverse the decision to which 
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the hon. and learned Solicitor General had 
alluded. A mistake respecting that de- 
cision certainly prevailed among the pro- 
moters of the Bill, and among some hon. 
Members. It was supposed that that de- 
cision rendered it illegal for workmen, while 
in employment, to meet to consider and 
agree among themselves what would be a 
fair rate of wages for them to demand. 
But in the case alluded to the parties were 
indicted, not for meeting and agreeing 
while in employment to settle a fair rate 
of wages, but the indictment was preferred 
against certain workmen for taking mea- 
sures to induce others, who were in the em- 
ployment of manufacturers, to quit their em- 
ploy. It was an indictment for conspiracy, 
an act illegal at common law. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
would know that the case of ‘‘ The Queen 
. Griffin” gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion in the Queen’s Bench; but it was plain, 
from the observations made by Mr. Justice 
Erle, which were those which had been mis- 
understood, that the learned Judge did not 
allude to the case before him when he said 
that it was illegal for men not in actual 
employ te meet together to determine the 
rate of wages. The learned Judge clearly 
expressed the law when he stated that it 
was illegal for workmen to combine to in- 
duce others in the actual employment of 
manufacturers to quit their employment for 
the purpose of compelling their employers 
to raise the rate of wages. That was the 
offence on which the indictment in the case 
in question was founded, and it was an of- 
fence at common law. It was illegal by the 
Act of the 6th Geo. IV., c. 129, which 
Act was confirmed by the decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. It was not the 
case that any doubts existed as to the state 
of the law on this question; if there were 
any, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Drummond) 
would have a good excuse for coming to 
the House with this Bill. It was said that 
the Lord Chancellor, when Baron Rolfe, 
had put an interpretation upon the 3rd 
clause differing from that of Mr. Justice 
Erle, for he had said that workmen might 
meet to consult as to their wages, whether 
they were out of employment-or not; but 
Baron Rolfe had not decided that if they 
so met and consulted as to induce other 
workmen to leave their master’s employ- 
ment, and thus to compel him to raise their 
wages, it would not be an illegal combina- 
tion. He considered, hivelaens that it 
would be most unwise to pass a Bill de- 
claring that there were doubts as to the 
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meaning of the Act when in point of fact| and, either by threats or intimidation, of 
there were none. by other means which could not well be de. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the| scribed, to induce or to force other men 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques-| who were employed from going to their 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six| work, or to prevent unemployed persons 


months. ”’ from receiving employment, or to com 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word! persons to subscribe to societies for the 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” purpose. They all knew it often happened 


Mr. DRUMMOND said, he thought, if | that men who were able to abstain from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had/| work combined to do so, while there wag 
just spoken had been in the House when} another set of men in great distress, and 
the Bill was last discussed, it would have | who were willing to work even at a lower 
been impossible for him to maintain that} rate of wages, who were prevented by the 
there was no doubt upon the state of the combination of the former from taking em. 
law; seeing that the hon. and learned At- | ployment and finding the means of sup- 
torney General and the hon. and learned | porting themselves and their families. This 
Solicitor General entertained very contra-| the Bill of the hon. Gentleman would le- 
dictory opinions upon it. He (Mr. Drum-! galise, and he (Viscount Palmerston) felt 
mond) had not brought in the Bill because | himself obliged, therefore, to oppose it. 
the state of the law had given rise to con- Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he could not 
siderable discussions on the bench. He did | admit of the House proceeding to a divi- 
not care a button about that. He had sion without expressing his astonishment at 
brought it in because half-a-dozen people the course which was now being taken. 
had been put in prison, and had had to pay | When the Bill was first introduced it was 
3,000/., while the law officers were settling opposed upon the ground that it was abso- 
the law. It was plain that the law officers lutely unnecessary —that the law of the 
of the Crown differed in opinion both as to country enabled persons to do exactly what 
the law and the Bill which he had brought was provided for by this Bill. But they 
in. The hon. and learned Gentleman the | were now told that, instead of its being a 
Solicitor General said that the Bill was not Bill which declared the law to be what 
what he (Mr. Drummond) had represented , everybody knew it to be, it was a Bill which 
it to be; but, in point of fact, it was neither , was introducing a total alteration in the 
more nor less than a declaratory Bill to! law; an inconsistency so striking that he 
settle the question. He was quite willing , could not avoid noticing it. His hon. and 
to accept any terms which the hon. and learned Friend (Mr. G. M. Butt) had urged 
learned Attorney General, or any other the same arguments against the Bill as 
general, might desire to substitute. | were used by the hon. and learned Attor- 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he also’ ney General on a former oceasion—namely, 
objected to the Bill. His hon. and learned that the Bill was unnecessary. The noble 
Friend the Attorney General had inad-| Lord (Viscount Palmerston), however, had 
vertently omitted, when it was discussed on | said that in point of fact it would, if passed, 
the former occasion, to move that the Bill | be a repealing statute. He (Mr. Chambers) 
be read a second time that day six months; | begged to submit that it would not be a 
but it was quite clear then that the sense | repealing statute, but that, in point of fact, 
of the House was in complete negation of | the recital in the Bill was true—that doubts 
the Bill. His great objection to the Bill) had arisen as to the construction of the 6th 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey was, | Geo. IV., c. 129. Those doubts arose in 
that it was not a declaratory but a repeal-| this way :—Mr. Baron Rolfe (the present 
ing Bill. It would tend substantially to! Lord Chancellor), on the trial of some work- 
repeal those provisions of the 3rd section | men in the iron trade at Liverpool, in 1847, 
of the 6th Geo. IV., e. 129, which made | for conspiring to injure their masters, laid 
the attempts of workmen in or out of em-, down a rule for the guidance of the work- 
ployment to raise the rate of wages, by in-| men, and which appeared to be a very sen- 
ducing, either with threats or otherwise, | sible rule. Baron Rolfe said his opinion 
other men in employment to abstain from | was, that if the workmen in assembling 
work, a conspiracy, and indictable as an| together had no other object than to per- 
offence at common law. As the law at| suade one another that it was their interest 
present stood, it was intended to prevent| not to work except for certain wages, or 
workmen who were desirous of raising the | not to work under certain wages, or unless 
rate of wages from combining to do so, | certain regulations were complied with, that 
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was not an illegal object, provided it were 
sought in a peaceable manner; but then 
there was another trial of some tinplate 
workers, which took place at Stafford in 
1851 before Mr. Justice Erle, who laid 
down another and a conflicting proposition. 
Mr. Justice Erle said— 
«The question was, whether persons combining 
her to obstruct and molest a given manufac- 
turer, in order to force him to alter his mode of 
carrying on his business, and in pursuance of that 
conspiracy persuading free men to leave him, that 
being an overt act, is an indictable offence. I have 
an opinion upon the subject, and I will tell the 
jury that in my opinion that constitutes an indict- 
able offence.” 


The question was which of these opinions 
was right and which was wrong? That 
was the very case which called for the in- 
tervention of the House. The workmen 
required to be protected against these con- 
ficting opinions of the Judges. If law- 
yers disagreed, the House ought to step in 
and declare what was the law upon the 
subject. This conflict of opinion on the part 
of the Judges led to this—that owing to the 
present doubtful state of the law men might 
be vexed and teased and put to an enormous 
expense by prosecutions, although they 
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conspiracies having a tendency to damage 
large traders or manufacturers, resort 
might still be had to the common law 
right of an indictment for a conspiracy. 
This Bill did not affect that right; it sim- 
ply said that workmen might meet toge- 
ther, whether in or out of employ, or whe- 
ther in the employ of one particular master 
or of different masters, and they might 
talk over these subjects. They might say 
to one another, ‘‘ Trade is very flourishing; 
the master manufacturers are obtaining 
large profits while we are receiving very 
small wages, and we are worked beyond 
our strength; let us see whether some new 
arrangement cannot be made.”” Was there 
any impropriety in this? He thought not. 
Then they might go on and carry into 
operation their own thoughts and arrange- 
ments. They might, after full discussion 
among themselves, go and talk to other 
workmen, and tell them what they had 
determined upon. They might prudently 
say to them that, according to the state of 
trade, it was but fair and just that they, 
as. workmen, should receive higher wages. 
Looking into the Bill, he did not see that 
there was anything more than allowing the 


might have been acting entirely within the | workmen to do that. But, in consequence 
law. The object of the Bill, therefore, of the construction put upon the existing 
was to declare plainly what was the law | Act with reference to what was called 
upon this subject. It was but just that | ‘‘ persuasion,” it was said that the work- 
the workmen should have the privileges|™men had brought themselves within the 
and rights which the Bill would confer Combination Act. The only object the 
upon them anew, if the House so pleased. | workmen had was to have the privilege of 
He, however, contended that it was a de- | exercising their own judgment of discussing 
elaratory Bill only; but, whether declara- | with fairness their own situation; and, 
tory or not, the question was, did the after having done so, then, whether in 
workmen ask for what was fair and pro-| employ or out of employ, they asked for 
per? Ifso, then the House ought to pass the further privilege of speaking to other 
the Bill. After reciting the doubtful state | persons upon the subject. The great ob- 
of the law, the Bill proceeded to enact— | ject was to avoid the possibility of this Bill 
“That masters, employers, workmen, or other enabling them to use violence ons threats, 
persous who shall enter into any combination to | or to conduct themselves m™ any way in- 
advance or to lower or to fix the rate of their | consistent with proper feeling and justice 
wages, or to lessen or alter the hours or duration | towards others. 
of the time of their working, or to peaceably per- | Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he must be 
suade or induce others to abstain from work in | 


order to obtain the rates of wages or the altered allowed to say, that the promoters of the 


hours of labour so fixed or agreed upon, shall not | Bill had great reason to complain of the 
be deemed or taken to be guilty of ‘ molestation’ | course which had been pursued on this 
or ‘obstruction’ within the meaning of the said | o¢easion. Until the Bill had reached its 





Act [that is, the Act of the 6th of Geo. IV., c. 
129], and shall not, therefore, be subject or liable 
to any indictment or prosecution for conspiracy.” 


This was simply an enactment with refer- 
ence to the construction to be put upon the 
Combination of Workmen’s Bill. It did 
not abolish the common law, or in any way 
affect the liability every person was under 
with regard to the common law. In all 


VOL. CXXVI. [rnp senus. ] 





present stage, no objection was made to it, 
and then, just when it was about to pass, 
and when nobody expected an opposition, 
up got the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral, and opposed it. If there was a doubt 
in the mind of any man as to the state of 
the law—and no one could deny that the 
law was ambiguous on the subject—it was 
proper that that doubt should be removed. 
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The House was much indebted to the hon. 
and iearned Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Chambers) for the lucid statement he had 
made with respect to the object and intent 
of this measure. If the House did not 
allow its common sense to be mystified by 
any legal arguments, he was sure it would 
come to a right decision and allow the Bill 
to be read a third time, so that it might, 
at all events, go before those learned Judges 
who were Members of the other House of 
Parliament, that they might say whether 
the law as it at present stood was ambi- 
guous or not. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had quoted part of the charge of 
Mr. Baron Rolfe; but there was one part 
of it which he had omitted, and which was 
quite in contradiction to the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Erle. Mr. Justice Erle said that 
workmen had no right to combine if they 
were under an engagement; and he added 
that a person who was not engaged had no 
business to advise parties who were en- 
gaged to leave their work unless they ob- 
tained higher wages. But what Mr. Baron 
Rolfe said was this—that the workmen 
ought to be on the same footing as their 
employers. Why should not the men com- 
bine as well as their masters? They had 
a right to consult together and to see whe- 
ther they could not get their masters to 
give them better wages. The present Lord 
Chancellor did not on that occasion deny 
that it was, doubtless, lawful for the peo- 
ple to agree among themselves as to the 
amount of wages they would receive, and 
as to the number of hours they would 
work; and, that being so, he did not see 
any illegality in persons peaceably trying 
to persuade others to adopt the same views. 
Mr. Baron Rolfe did not consider it neces- 
sary to notice the fact whether the work- 
men were under engagements or not; but 
Mr. Justice Erle did. The object of this 
Bill was to remove that doubt. 

Mr. HUME said, he was anxious that 
the House should act with due considera- 
tion of the great interests involved in the 
present measure. The noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) had truly said that the 
Bill affected the whole of the working 
classes. The opinions of the Judges were 
adverse and inconsistent; and, as there ap- 
peared to be doubts entertained on the sub- 
ject, he would suggest to the noble Lord 
that he should not reject the application of 
the working classes, who were anxious to 
obey the law, if they could but know what 
it was. He would further suggest, whether 
it would not be better that the debate 


Mr. T. Duncombe 
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should be adjourned to afford time to eon. 
sider the subject, and not throw cold water 
upon the whole question by rejecting a hum. 
ble application from the working people. 

_Mr. J. WILSON said, he wished to 
point out to the House another reason why 
it was desirable that the debate should 
either be closed or adjourned. I[t was ab. 
solutely necessary that the Exchequer-bills 
Bill should be advanced a stage this day, 
otherwise the House would be required to 
meet on Saturday. 

Mr. HUME: I beg to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. GEACH said, no man had a greater 
interest than he had in having labour un. 
interrupted ; at the same time, he felt 
that the workmen were not placed in 4 
right position. The law ought not to pre- 
vent any combination of workmen to pro- 
mote their own interests, provided they 
combined peaceably, and did not interfere 
with the rights of others. He knew well 
that it was the practice of the employers, 
by combination and other ways, to seek to 
do that which they, by law, denied the 
right of the workmen to do. For his part, 
he was of opinion that combinations never 
led to good; but that was not the question. 
The question was, whether by law both 
parties—masters and men—ought not to 
be upon equal terms? He should support 
the Motion for adjourning the debate, in 
order that the subject might receive more 
deliberate consideration than the House 
had yet given to it. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that in 
agreeing to adjourn the debate, he begged 
to state that he did so for the reason as- 
signed by his hon. Friend (Mr. Wilson), 
and not for the reasons stated by the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) and the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe), 
as he did not wish in any way to be under- 
stood as pledging himself to support the 
Bill. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, as the noble 
Lord had given no hope whatever that the 
Government would bring in any measure 
upon the subject, he wished the House to 
go to a division upon the principle of the 
Bill, and not upon the question of adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. KENDALL was understood to say 
that in his county (Cornwall), on one ocea- 
sion 6,000 men were out of employ, and 
in great difficulties. Some two or three 
“ peaceable persuaders ’’ came among them 
and kept up such a state of excitement as 
very materially to aggravate the painfulness 
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of their position. One of those ‘‘ peace- | sance, might appear to be necessary. The 
able persuaders ”’ was got out of the county, certainty that in each borough and in every 
and another of them was imprisoned, where- case the friends of the probably successful 
upon the people returned to their wonted candidate would be clamorous for the issue 
occupations, and the peace of the county of a new writ, to which those on the other 
was never afterwards disturbed. | side, also foreseeing the result, would ob- 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That ject, was a sufficient argument against 
the Debate be now adjourned.”’ | leaving unsettled a rule which should be 
The House divided :—Ayes 102; Noes decided and uniform; and as regarded in- 
121: Majority 19. | quiries subsequent to those of the petition- 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the ers, it was in the power, and it was the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” | duty, of that House to institute further 
And it being Six of the clock, Mr. investigations, when those of the private 
Speaker adjourned the House till To- individuals commencing the proceedings 
morrow, without putting the Question. | left undiscovered the corruption 0° the bo- 
rough concerned. It would indeed be very 
| hard if publie justice were to be evaded 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, because the end of a private petitioner had 
Thursday, May 5, 1853. been obtained—a difficulty provided against 

| in criminal eases very simply, by leaving it 

Mixutes.] New Memper Sworn.—For Taunton, to the complainant in them, as here, to 
Sir John William Ramsden, Bt. | (commence proceedings, but, having al- 
New Wnir.— For Berwick-upon-Tweed, v. John Jowed his personal motives to take him so 


Esq. d Mattk F Esq., | P : ° 
"ne oat a oe far, placing him then under heavy recogni- 


— 





Pusuic Brrrs.—1° Vaccination Extension. | Sances to carry them on. But in cases 
2° Municipal Corporations Act Amendment; where a borough was accused of corrup- 
Exchequer Bills. tion, there was no such safeguard for the 


‘“ public. They trusted all to the disap- 
BARWIOE-C eastvrlodepans pare. | pointed candidate, relying on him to bring 
Order read, for resuming adjourned De- | his grievances before the House of Com- 
bate on Question [2nd May ]— /mons: they had petitions presented, not to 
“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to promote, but to stifle inquiry; and they 
the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a new Writ found the sham or interested petitioner, 


for the electing of two Burgesses to serve in this aera , : 
present Parliament for the Borough of Berwick- | having induced others by his feimt not to 


upon-Tweed, in the room of John Stapleton, es- proceed, withdrawing his petition as it suit- 
quire, and Matthew Forster, esquire, whose Elec- ed him, and making use of the forms of 


tions have been determined to be void.” the House merely to extract money for 
Question again proposed. himself, and without any worthy object 
Debate resumed. whatsoever. This state of things was very 


Mr. PHINN said, he was very desirous | well illustrated before the Berwick Commit- 
to call the attention of the House to the tee, Berwick being, as they must frankly 
necessity of adopting some settled and admit—for they could not shut their eyes 
uniform principle with reference to the to it—a place notoriously corrupt, and one 
issuing of writs in cases where Committees to which they would all in ordinary conver- 
had reported bribery to have existed. He sation admit it would be madness for any 
thought that the present was a convenient man to go to get elected, unless he had a 
time, because the Berwick-upon-Tweed very large supply of money in his pocket. 
ease afforded a strong exemplification of Since the last election, the two Members 
some of the abuses which had crept into returned by this borough, which was as 
the practice of Committees, and showed notorious as Sudbury or St. Albans, had 
how before that tribunal justice might be been petitioned against. In the Berwick 
prostituted to private purposes. It was case the Members returned sat on the 
obvious, from the course of proceeding Ministerial side of the House. There was 
prescribed by various recent Acts of Par- a petition presented containing the ordi- 
liament, that the House had not in any nary charge of bribery and treating, and 
way abdicated its common-law jurisdiction, | the more general and sweeping one—that 
and that it was still within the power of extensive bribery and corruption had pre- 
the House, as the grand inquest of the na- | vailed at the last election. The ordinary 
tion, to institute any further inquiry, which, , lists of bribers and bribed were also handed 
from the facts brought under its cogni-|in, and it appeared that one Member was 
0 2 
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charged with sixteen, and the other with 
ten, cases of deliberate bribery. Upon the 
first day of the inquiry, evidence against 
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of the House had been abused, for the 
purpose of extorting money. The Times 
newspaper adverted to that inquiry in the 


both the sitting Members was proceeded following terms :— 


with. At the close of that day, the evi- | 


dence appeared to be strong against one 
Member, Mr. Stapleton; and upon the fol- 
lowing day he withdrew upon the ground 
that the charge of treating had been 
brought home to his agents. Immediately 
afterwards counsel stated that the petition 
had been throughout a fishing petition, and 
that it was not proposed to carry it further, 
or adduce any other evidence before the 
Committee. The Committee, however, 
cleared the room, deliberated upon the 
matter, and, after remaining in delibera- 
tion some time, they then declined to let 
the case drop, w=! required the counsel to 
proceed. Somewhat reluctantly he did so, 
but no evidence of any importance was ad- 
duced with reference to bribery. Still the 
Committee found that bribery had been 
committed by the agent of the Member, 
and fixed upon certain persons whom they 
named in their Report. That Committee 
was presided over by a most able and im- 


“ Surely the Members of an Election Committee 
would be not a little astonished if they discovered 
that the original purpose and ultimate end of the 
inquiry they were conducting was to put a lar 
sum of money into the hands of a sharper—of a 
man who, in point of fact, is litile better than one 
of those scoundrels who attempt to extort money 
by threatening prosecutions and exposure where 
no legitimate subject of exposure exists. The 
practice to which we would call attention is ag 
follows :—There is to be an election for a borough; 
| one, two, or more bond fide candidates present 

themselves for the suffrages of the electors. An. 
| other one then steps in, not with the idea of 
| being returned, but simply with the view of 
| placing himself in such a position that he can 
| present a petition against the successful candi- 
| dates. Of course, for the purposes of our argu- 
| ment, we must assume that these successful candi- 
| dates do, in point of fact, come before the Com- 
| mittee with clean hands. Nothing, however, is 
| more simple, ~**r the present practice, than to 
| make out a spr_.vus case against anybody. his 
;isdone. The next act of our adventurer is to 
| cause an intimation to be made to the sitting 
| Member that for a given sum—say 2,000/.—he 
will withdraw the petition. What is that Mem- 
| ber todo? In the present state of the law the 





impartial chairman, and, in pursuance of | odds would lie heavily against any man who should 


their duty, they called in the agents upon 


| attempt to maintain a disputed seat. The fur- 


both sides, and inquired of them whether  22¢e is exceedingly hot. Shall he buy the rogue 


any compromise had taken place. The 
answers to that inquiry—answers, by the 
by, which appeared to be given rather “ by 
the card ’’—satisfied them that no com- 
promise had taken place. But there was 
no investigation before that Committee, 
either by calling the sitting Members or 
their agents, into the practices of the bo- 
rough. One or two things, however, the 
IIouse must consider. Of course, in the 
present state of the law, private individuals 
had a right to prosecute these inquiries in 
the way that best suited them; and that 
way was by the calling of the fewest possi- 
ble witnesses, and the incurring of the 
smallest possible expense. There was also 
another object frequently in view. If the 
petitioner had been a candidate himself, 
for example, his desire was not only to un- 
seat the Member, but to preserve the good 
will of the borough; and if he probed the 


sores too deeply, it was probable that he 
would not succeed in this. In the present 
ease, however, the abrupt termination of 


the petition caused a great deal of surprise 

out of doors, and rumours became rife. 

In fact, a journal, which he must say was 

most fearless in detecting abuses of all 

kinds, called the attention of hon. Members 

pointedly to the way in which the forms 
Mr. Phinn 


off? Shall he listen to the voice of natural in- 
| dignation, and, conscious of the rectitude of his 
| conduct, dare his adversary to do his worst? 
| That is, no doubt, the heroic course, but yet a 
somewhat dangerous one, if the person attacked 
| wishes to maintain his seat. Still, on the whole, 
| there is no help for it. It will not do to compro- 
| mise matters with rogues—for who could predict 

what the next step would be if a man should once, 
by his own act, put himself in their power? Go 
on, then, and lose your seat! This is no imagi- 


| nary case. Within the last few days the trick we 
| have described has actually been played, and, if 
| we are rightly informed, the Members of a Par- 
liamentary Committee have been made the parti- 
cipators of as arrant an attempt at swindling as 
was ever called in question within the walls of 
the Old Bailey. For obvious reasons, we cannot 
produce the names. We will only say, that a 
| Member has just been displaced who might have 
| retained his seat had he paid 2,000/. to the peti- 
| tioner. The offer was made in severa! ways. The 
| petitioner called upon the sitting Member's son, 
| and offered to withdraw the petition upon certain 
| conditions. He offered to make such a bet with 
| the young man as must terminate in his own fa- 
| your, so that, if the transaction should ever be 
| ealled in question, there might be a colourable 
| answer. ‘This offer was rejected. Next he went 
| to the house of a mutual friend, and sent word 
| through him that he would withdraw the petition 
| for exactly the sum of 2,0007. At that gentle- 
| man’s house he waited for the answer, which was 
| a decided and indignant negative. The case went 

on, and the Member was unseated. He had given 
| positive instructions to his agent to call him be- 
~~ the Committee; but, in the opinion of the 


| 
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t, and, we believe, of the counsel employed, | opposite, he would say that he believed 


unfavourable result was deemed a matter of | 
ety wild improbability, that the sitting Member | thas aoe rt county Members had been 
vys—most unfortunately, as it turned out—not | returned without any corrupt pecuniary in- 


called. ‘Thus the opportunity for relating to the | fluences. But he asked the House whe- 
Committee, with full particularity of name and ther the country would be satisfied with a 
circumstance, the incident, which we cannot de-| partial crusade against corruption, and 
seribe og eel than we have done, was irre- | whether it was not their duty, whenever such 
oy X=. circumstances as he had referred to wera 
Now, he asked the House whether it was | brought under the notice of the House, at 
fit and deceat that these proceedings should once to institute a vigorous inquiry? He 
o unquestioned. It might be said that believed that the evil had reached such a 
that statement did not necessarily apply to | height that the House would be justified in 
Berwick-upon-T weed; bui he thought he | sending Commissions to every borough in the 
could show the House most clearly that it country. It would, perhaps, be said, that it 
did. Some days after the article appeared | was all very well for a member of the pro- 
in the Times, the Daily News went into fession to which he belonged to make that 
the particulars of the case, and fixed the proposal, because it would give employ- 
transaction upon the brother of a recent ment to the barristers; but he would say, 
petitioner before a Parliamentary Commit- | let the Commissioners be Members of Par- 
tee; and, more recently still, an address to , liament instead of barristers, if they pleased, 
the electors of Berwick-upon-Tweed ap-' or let them be persons who were connected 
peared in the Berwick paper, signed by neither with the profession of the law nor 
Mr. John Hodgson Hinde, who was a bro- | with Parliament—let them investigate the 
ther of one of the petitioners, which traced corruption — let them look the evil in 
beyond a doubt these charges home to that the face, and see what was its extent— 
borough. The House might say that this | and then deal promptly and vigorously with 
seemed to be a mere private negotiation; it. It might be said, also, that if they in- 
but he asked them to connect it with the | stituted roving commissions of this kind, it 
subsequent withdrawal of the petition, al-| would procrastinate any attempt to reform 
leging ten cases of bribery against one the representation. But he would tell the 
Member, and sixteen against the other. House—and he spoke with some little ex- 
He was not speaking without book when | perience—that the Commissioners would 
he said, that instead of there being only! get at the bottom of the evil in four or 
ten and sixteen cases of bribery respec- | five days—because, although St, Albans 
tively, it might, with much more truth, be | had occupied twelve or thirteen days, there 
said there were between 300 and 400. He | was no necessity, in order to prove the sys- 
made this statement, not upon indefinite tem which prevailed, to go into each indi- 
authority, but upon the opinion of persons | vidual case of reported bribery, as was 
who knew what elections at Berwick were, done on that occasion. All that would be 
and who said, ‘‘ It is of no use going down | necessary for them to do would be to sum- 
to Berwick unless you are prepared to pay | mon the political agents of the borough, 
the freemen all round.”” What, then, was the bankers, and a few other persons, and 
the course which the House ought to, the inquiry would be completed in almost 
pursue under such circumstances ? He | every borough in about five or six days. 
asked them whether the notoriety of cor-| But the House might depend upon it that 
ruption was not a strong reason to induce | so long as they allowed a mass of corrup- 
the House to take some step in the mat- | tion to exist, any extension of the suffrage 
ter? He had heard the speech of the hon. | would only be prejudicial to the character 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) | of the House; and he believed that they 
on a similar case the other night; but he ought to look the alleged evil firmly in the 
(Mr. Phinn) was not one who believed that | face before they attempted to deal with the 
corruption had so deeply tainted cither that | reform of the representation. All other 
House or the country as that hon. Member | institutions were subjected periodically to 
seemed to suppose. If the hon. Member’s | inquiry and revision, and why should p Ba 
theory were pushed to the utmost, it would | not also be a fair inquiry into our system of 
justify corruption even on the Bench. He Parliamentary representation? He would 
(Mr, Phinn) believed that a large majority now conclude by moving that no writ be 
of the Members of that House had been issued for the borough of Berwick-on- 
returned without corruption; and, though , Tweed till Thursday, the 2nd of June. 
he was opposed in polities to hon. pemeneee | Amendment proposed— 
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“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the | The Committee met last Friday week, and 
end of the Question, in order to add the words proceeded to take evidence affecting th 
no New Writ be issued for the Borough of Ber- | *.... Mem) both Fines 
wick upon Tweed before Thursday, the 2nd day sitting em ers, both as regarded bribery 
of June next,’ instead thereof.” and treating. The case of treating by 
Mr. KER SEYMER said, he had b = nag Fam (My ‘Sen we ae 
Mr. M said, he had been | strong, that he r. Seymer) was not at 
anxious to hear on what grounds the hon. | all surprised when next day that Gentle. 
and learned Member for Bath, in the ab- man’s counsel said that he would not at. 
sence of any special report from the Com- | tempt to defend his seat. The Committee 
mittee, and not having himself moved that then cleared the room, and declared Mr, 
the minutes of evidence taken before the | Stapleton unseated; but, on looking over 
Committee should be laid before the House, | the evidence afterwards, it occurred to 
justified the suspension of the writ. The them that there was a charge of bri 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech had affecting Mr. Stapleton, and they accord. 
removed his anxiety.. He could perfectly ingly called upon his counsel to answer 
understand, now, why the hon. and learned that charge. That having been done, the 
Gentleman had not moved for the produc- | Committee again ordered the doors to be 
tion of the minutes of evidence, because he | closed, and after deliberating anxiously on 
ee eg < — ey * age but a a matter, rt, vg “ hg — 
articles in e Limes, atly iVews, and! that agency in the case 0 r. Stapleton 
Berwick Advertiser. The hon. and learn- | had not been proved; so that they ole to 
ed Gentleman had also spoken of the no-' no resolution in regard to the bribery al- 
toriety of the corruption in the borough of leged against Mr. Stapleton. The cou 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, He (Mr. Seymer) for the petitioner then stated that he would 
nag mene the rn and ere gn not —— og any — ae 
man that he was not aware of the great against the other sitting Member (Mr. 
notoriety of the borough of Berwick in that Forster). It then certainly did oe 5, the 
aoe ace _ tng 4 bea ere - a Committee that there was some appearance 
- ack nga ae at - -” wong a of a a ee in this, and they 
vick had ever before accordingly did what they were empowe 
been brought before them; and he had to de-they called in the aguas. of the 
not made it his bus:ness to inquire about parties concerned, and examined them on 
the corruption of former days. He would the subject, and the conclusion the Com- 
say, however, as a matter of principle, that | mittee arrived at was, that no corrupt com- 
whatever might have been the character) promise had been attempted. In these 
of the borough of Berwick in former days, | cireumstances, they felt that their duty 
any corruption that might have existed was | was merely to declare that Mr. Forster 
condoned by that House when they issued | was unseated for bribery, and Mr, Staple- 
new writs. He could not refer to the, ton for treating, and to report that Reso- 
evidence which was taken before the Ber-| lution to the House. The hon: and learn- 
wick Committee, because it was not in the! ed Member had alluded to an article in 
hands of Members, but that was not his the Times, which he supposed to refer to 
fault. He had abstained from moving for, the present case; and he (Mr. Seymer) 
its production, because the Committee were , thought it very possible it did, and he 
unanimously of opinion that the writ ought | would tell them why. When the doors of 
to issue, and that there was no occasion to the Committee room were closed, and the 
the evidence. He had himself always Committee were considering their Report, 
ollowed the principle of not moving for the | Mr. Forster rushed into the room in 4 
production of evidence in cases of Election | state of considerable exeitement, and asked 
Committees, unless he was himself pre-| the Committee whether his counsel had 
a rs — breed ae a on ee! pe" _ ngs Renyhny te: a witness? 
» an ought that a sound and| He was informed that he had not; upon 
good rule. The hon. and learned Member | which Mr. Forster seemed much surprised 
for Bath (Mr. Phinn) knowing the Amend-| 1 annoyed. He (Mr. Seymer) might 
ment he intended to move, would have done | state, that the impression of the Commit- 
well, he thought, to move for the evidence tee was, that Mr. Forster’s counsel had 
before submitting his Amendment. But | exercised a wise discretion in not calling 
dense be (is, Bogue) might hate ey | hat the ect easadee ab Solemn 
: . riefiy | tha e first question that wou av 
what took place before the Committee. | been put to him, on cross-examination, 
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would have rendered very clear it was a 
ease of agency about which the Commit- 
tee entertained doubts. But, supposing all 
that had been said about a compromise to 
be true, he wanted to know how the right 
of the electors was affected by it? It was 
very possible that, supposing a corrupt 
compromise had been intended, a person 
might go to the sitting Member and say, ‘‘ I 
have a clear case against you. I can prove 
that an agent of yours gave a man 9. for 
his vote, and unless you give me so much 
money I will petition against you.” But 
there might not be a single other case of 
bribery in the whole borough. This would 
not, therefore, prove a state of general cor- 
ruption, or affect the right of the town to 
return Members to Parliament. He sup- 

sed the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would admit there were some pure electors 
in Berwick ; but yet there had been no 
petition presented from them for inquiry. 
There were two modes in which an in- 
quiry might be carried on after the decision 
of a Committee : one, the course pursued in 
the Rye case, where the Committee had 
reported that a further investigation ought 
to take place; the other where the parties 
presented a petition. But, short of such 
proceeding, he maintained there was no sa- 
tisfactory way of investigating the matter. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had spoken 
of a Commission; but he (Mr. Seymer) did 
not believe that the other branch of the 
Legislature would concur in an Address to 
the Crown, unless some legal evidence was 
adduced to show them the necessity of so 
doing. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
wished to send hon. Members to fish in the 
Tweed for corruption. He (Mr. Seymer) 
did not mean to say that if they went 
they would not find some sport. But what 
he did mean to say was, that they could 
arrive at no conclusion that would affect 
the right of the electors of Berwick. He 
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a reduced franchise a beneficial measure, 
they were quite entitled to their opinions. 
Ile only objected to their doing so by in- 
| terfering with the just rights of the elec- 
| tors of Berwick. 
Sir FREDERIC THESIGER said, he 
; would not have presumed to have inter- 
| posed between the House and the hon. 
| Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker Sey- 
/mers) with any remarks of his as to what 
had passed before the Committee; but the 
| House would observe that the hon. and 
|learned Gentleman the Member for Bath 
(Mr. Phinn) had made statements which in- 
_ volved serious imputations upon a gentle- 
-man who had been for many years a Mem- 
ber of that House. And he thought the 
House would feel that, in fairness and 
justice, this gentleman should have an 
opportunity of stating to the House what 
were the circumstances connected with this 
petition against the late sitting Members, 
‘in order to remoye, as far as he could, the 
impression which must necessarily be pro- 
duced by an article which had appeared in 
‘the Times, and which there could be no 
‘doubt referred to the Berwick-upon-T weed 
election, for the article had also appeared 
in the Berwick newspapers, and was in fact 
pointed at Mr. Hodgson, who had called his 
(Sir F. Thesiger’s) attention to it some few 
| days since; and, anticipating that the hon. 
'and learned Member for Bath would bring 
, the subject before the House, had request- 
‘ed him, on his behalf, to make a statement 
‘of the circumstances. He was now pre- 
pared to do so, and therefore asked for the 
indulgence of the House. Whatever might 
be the intention of the House as to the is- 
suing or the withholding of the writ, he 
| was requested by Mr. Hodgson to state, 
fully and fairly, all the circumstances so 
far as he was concerned, and he would do 
'so, keeping back nothing. He begged to 
| eall the attention of the House for a short 





understood that four Gentleman, believing | time to the charges contained in the article 
from the Report of the Committee that a| in the Times, for anything more serious 
writ was about to be issued, were now than those charges were could scarcely be 
busily engaged in contesting the borough. imagined. The article to which he alluded 
If Berwick was not immaculate, why ex- | contained the following statement :— 

pose it to a long canvass? If the hon.| “The practice to which we would call attention 


and learned Gentleman believed that the | is as follows :—There is to be an election for a 
| borough ; one, two, or more bond fide candidates 


i x | 
electors of that borough were thirsty souls, | present themselves for the suffrages of the elec- 


why put off the election till after the dog-| tors, Another one then steps in, not with the 
days? He could not help thinking that there | idea of being returned, but simply with the view 
was some political motive beyond this and | of placing himself in such a position that he can 


similar Motions. Perhaps hon. Members | present a petition against the successful candi- 
dates. Of course, for the purposes of our argu- 


v : iv F 
— - make out a case for an extensive ment, we must assume that these successful candi- 

eform Bill. If so, he would not quarrel dates do, in point of fact, come before the Com- 
with them on that point. If they eet! mittee with clean hands. Nothing, however, is 
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more simple under the present practice than to 
make out a specious case against anybody. This 
is done. The next act of our adventurer is to 
cause an intimation to be made to the sitting 
Member that for a given sum—say 2,000/.—he 
will withdraw the petition. What is that Member 
todo? In the present state of the law the odds 
would lie heavily against any man who should at- 
tempt to maintain a disputed seat. The furnace 
is exceeding hot. Shall he buy the rogue off? 
Shall he listen to the voice of natural indignation, 
and, conscious of the rectitude of his conduct, 
dare his adversary to do his worst? That is, no 
doubt, the heroic course, but yet a somewhat dan- 
gerous one, if the person attacked wishes to main- 
tain his seat. Still, on the whole, there is no 
help for it. It will not do to compromise mat- 
ters with rogues—for who could predict what the 
next step would be if a man should once, by his 
own act, put himself in their power? Go on, 
then, and lose your seat! This is no imaginary 
case. Within the last few days the trick we have 
described has actually been played, and, if we are 
rightly informed, the Members of a Parliamentary 
Committee have been made the participators of as 
arrant an attempt at swindling as was ever called 
in question within the walls of the Old Bailey. For 
obvious reasons we cannot produce the names. 
We will only say that a Member has just been 
displaced who might have retained his seat had he 
paid 2,000/. to the petitioner. The offer was made 
in several ways. The petitioner called upon the 
sitting Member’s son, and offered to withdraw the 
petition upon certain conditions. He offered to 
make such a bet with the young man as must 
terminate in his own favour, so that, if the trans- 
action should ever be called in question, there 
might be a colourable answer. This offer was re- 
jected. Next he went to the house of a mutual 
friend, and sent word through him that he would 
withdraw the petition for exactly the sum of 
2,0007. At that gentleman’s house he waited for 
the answer, which was a decided and indignant 
negative. The case went on, and the Member 
was unseated. He had given positive instruc- 
tions to his agent to call him betore the Com- 
mittee ; but, in the opinion of the agent, and, we 
believe, of the counsel employed, an unfavourable 
result was deemed a matter of such wild improba- 
bility that the sitting Member was—most unfor- 
tunately, as it turned out—not called. Thus the 
opportunity for relating to the Committee, with 
full particularity of name and circumstance, the 
incident, which we cannot describe more fully 
than we have done was irretrievably lost. It 
remains to be seen if the House will pass over 
in silence so discreditable a transaction, now that 
attention has been thus publicly called to the 
fact.” 


Now it would be seen that in this article 
his hon. Friend was treated as an ‘ ad- 
venturer.”’ Now, was it proper to desig- 
nate as an adventurer Mr. Hodgson, who 
had for ten years represented the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed in that THouse, and 
his brother had for seventeen years, and 
down to 1847, represented Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. In 1847, his friend Mr. Hodgson 
was solicited to stand for the borough of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, his brother having 
Sir F. Thesiger 
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resigned, and he consented to do so, al. 
though no opposition to his re-election at 
Berwick was contemplated. Last year at 
the general election he had been solicited 
to return to Berwick, and stand for jt, 
Mr. Hodgson believed parties in that bo 
rough were almost equally balanced, and 
that the Conservative party had a fair 
right to one seat, and, therefore, he re. 
solved that if the Liberal party should jn. 
sist upon returning two Members he would 
allow himself to be put in nomination. Ae 
cordingly, when Mr. Stapleton was brought 
forward in conjunction with Mr. Forster, Mr, 
Hodgson issued his address and commenced 
his canvass. The result was well known, 
Treating and bribery had prevailed to 
considerable extent at the election, he must 
conclude from the issue of the inquiry. Mr, 
Hodgson, at the time the poll was declared, 
intimated his intention to present a petition 
against the return of the sitting Members 
—he prepared his materials accordingly, 
and laid them before a barrister—a man 
of Liberal polities, and of the highest cha 
racter. Upon looking through the evidence 
which Mr. Hodgson had prepared, the 
counsel expressed his opinion that the case 
was complete against the sitting Members, 
and, with the concurrence of Mr. Hodgson, 
he communicated with their agents, telling 
them that defence to the petition about to 
be presented was hopeless. Mr. Hodgson’s 
desire was to secure one of the seats for 
Conservative, and he was desirous of doing 
this without presenting a petition—partly 
because a petition was a very expensive 
proceeding, and partly because it would 
render him unpopular in the borough. No- 
thing, however, resulted from this com- 
munication, and Mr. Hodgson went down 
prepared to prosecute the petition. Mr. 
Hodgson had told him (Sir F. Thesiger) 
that there were no less than ninety wit- 
nesses whom he had intended to produce, 
and there were forty-four of the adverse 
party who had Speaker’s warrants served 
on them—in short, no less than sixty wit- 
nesses were to be sent up to London upon 
telegraphic communication if their services 
were required. Mr. Hodgson, under these 
circumstances, called upon a Gentleman of 
great weight and authority, who sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House, and laid the 
whole of his case before him. Upon his 
advice, Mr. Hodgson sought an interview 
with Mr. Forster. He proposed to Mr. 
Forster first of all that both the sitting 
Members should vacate their seats;—and 
his next proposal was that one of them 
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should retire, and that there should be no 
opposition offered to one Conservative can- 
didate. It unfortunately happened that 
there was no union of feeling between the 
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would not have anything to do with it un- 
less he were allowed, in the most unre- 
served manner, to place before the House 
the whole of the facts. He thought he 


two sitting Members, so that arrangement might venture to say, that, however the 
was, according to the terms proposed, im-| House might disapprove of what he had 
practicable; but it was agreed upon that | stated, it was very different from the ver- 


Mr. Hodgson should have an interview with 
Mr. Forster’s son—Mr. Forster, sen., as- 
suring him that his son was a man of strict 
honour. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Phinn) alluded to the interview which 
had taken place between Mr. Forster, jun., 
and Mr. Hodgson. According to the state- 
ments that had been made to him, Mr. 
Hodgson said, ‘‘ Now, we are within the 


sion which had been given in the Times— 
very different from Mr. Hodgson’s having 
‘offered to make such a bet with a young 
man as must terminate in his own favour, 
|so that if the transaction should ever be 
| ealled in question, there might be a colour- 
able answer.”’ But to proceed :—In reply 
to Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Forster, jun., stated, 
‘That a bond of the kind proposed would 





four walls of this room, and let it be under: | be illegal ;’’ upon which Mr. Hodgson said, 
stood that neither you nor I shall repeat | ‘I will lay you a bet, or in any other way 
anything which passes between us. Your! you like.’’” This was what Mr. Hodgson 
father distinctly stated that he does not stated. And here he thought it right to 
wish to know what takes place at this introduce a correspondence which had taken 
interview, and, therefore, if you please, it | place between Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Staple- 
shall be strictly confidential.’? And yet, ‘ton. He would not read the letter of Mr. 
notwithstanding this agreement, there ap- | Stapleton, but there were passages in the 
peared an article in the Times newspaper letter of Mr. Hodgson which he thought it 
of the cireumstances which took place at was fair to Mr. Hodgson should be read to 


that interview, and which could only have 
been communicated by Mr. Forster, jun. 
The passage from the article in the Zimes 
was as follows :— 


‘The petitioner called upon the sitting Mem- 
ber’s son and offered to withdraw the petition 
upon certain conditions. He offered to make such 
abet with the young man as must terminate in 
his own favour, so that, if the transaction should 
ever be called in question, there might be a colour- 
able answer.” 


He would now give a statement of what 
really took place relative ‘* to the compro- 
mise for 2,000/.,’’ concealing nothing, and 
leaving the House to form its own judg- | 


ment on the facts. It was proposed, as 
he had stated, that both Members should 
vacate their seats; but this was neglected 
because the sitting Members were not on 
amicable terms. The next proposal on the 
part of Mr. Hodgson was, ‘‘ If I undertake 
to proceed with the petition against Mr. 
Stapleton alone, will your father give me a 
guarantee that there will be no opposition 
to my election at Berwick?’’ To which 
Mr. Forster, jun., replied, ‘‘ What security 
would you have?’’ ‘* Why,” said Mr. 
Hodgson, ‘‘ you may enter into a penalty 
in case I am not returned.”” [‘* Oh, oh!” 
and ‘Hear, hear!’’] Hon. Members 
would, he trusted, hear him patiently—he 
was only discharging what he considered 
to be his duty. When the case was men- 
tioned to him, he expressly stated that he 


‘the House :— 


| Tt was only, however, after consultation with 
| my political friends in the borough, and under the 
| conviction that the fullest inquiry cannot jeopar- 
| dise the privilege enjoyed by Berwick of sending 
future representatives to Parliament, that I deter- 
| mined to nullify the last election. In this resolu- 
| tion T only vindicate the right of that large section 
| of the electors, who coneur with my political opin- 
' ions, to their due share of representation. At the 
| same time, I shall test the soundness of that opin- 
| ion held by myself in common (1 believe) with 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants, and not excluding 
' either of the sitting Members, that on equal termsy 
| namely, in a contest, either on the part of the can- 
didates, entirely pure or universally corrupt, my 
election was a matter of certainty up to the eve of 
| the poll. Idisclaim altogether any right to justify 
the presentation of my petition by the imputation 
of motives or acts on your part, subsequent to 
| the election, affecting myself personally. In fact, 
the question is not personal ; and, as far as Iam 
| concerned, shall be tried with patience and perse- 
verance, but without loss of temper... . . . 
I say with the utmost sincerity that it would have 
been more gratifying to me that the object in 
view had been attained without the presentation 
or prosecution of a petition ; but it was incompe- 
tent in me to make any overture, except that a 
new election should take place by consent of all 
' parties ; and I had no reason to believe that this 
would have been accepted. In conclusion, I must, 
in candour, inform you that, in looking to the 
| utter impossibility of a successful defence against 
| the petition, my counsel will, at the opening of 
the case, lodge his claim for expenses incurred 
in its establishment, on the ground that opposi- 
tion, under the circumstances, cannot be other- 
wise than frivolous and unfounded. Having 
stated this, I have only further to say, that I ain 
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perfectly willing that the evidence already pre- 
pared shall be submitted to yourself or to any 
friend of your own, professional or otherwise, with 
the proviso that, in the event of no opinion being 
entertained at variance with my own as to the 
nature of the case, I shall be spared the necessity 
of proceeding with my petition as against your 
return by your abandonment of its defence ; and, 
so far as you and your friends are concerned, no 
impediment shall be interposed to my election ; 
on the other hand, if my opinion be controverted, 
the documents submitted to be privileged, inso- 
much that, while you shall be at liberty to pro- 
eure counter-evidence, the actual facts, and testi- 
mony, and names of witnesses shall be undivulged. 
I do not think a fairer offer, nor one more indica- 
tive of dependence on an adversary’s honour can 
be made ; but, being well aware of the personal 
consequences to yourself and others which must 
follow the proof of my allegations, I am unwil- 
ling to throw away the opportunity afforded me 
by your communication to avert these, if pos- 
sible.” 


Berwick-upon- Tweed 
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course of the day an hon. Friend of his 
(Sir F. Thesiger) communicated with Mr, 
| Hodgson, and expressed his regret that 
/some arrangement was not come to, when 
| Mr. Hodgson said distinctly, ‘* The seat and 
| the costs are my terms, and to no others 
will | agree.’’ It was intimated that Mr, 
Stapleton would abandon the defence of 
| his seat, on which Mr. Hodgson desired that 
notice should be given to him that an ap. 
plication would be made to the Committee 
for costs against him, according to the 
previous notice Mr. Hodgson had given 
him in the letter to which he (Sir F, The. 
siger) had directed the attention of the 
House, on the ground that the defence of 
his seat would be frivolous and vexatious, 
The Committee met on the second day. 
| . . 

| Mr. Hodgson was communicating with his 


He thought that showed pretty clearly that | counsel as to the grounds upon which they 
Mr. Hodgson was not prosecuting the peti-| were to press for the costs against Mr. 
tion with any such disgraceful object as, Stapleton, when, to his surprise, he was 
was attributed to him by this article. Mr. | informed that an arrangement had been 
Hodgson went to Berwick a few days be- made that Mr. Forster should pay the 
fore the petition was heard, for the purpose costs of the petition, and that neither he 
of arranging for sending up the witnesses, nor his friends should oppose the return 
and in his absence that communication of a Conservative candidate for Berwick, 
took place which was stated by the hon. and that no further evidence should be 
and learned Member for Bath—a commu- | produced before the Committee. He was 


nication on the part of Mr. Forster, to see | stating the facts; the arrangement was to 


whether there could not be an arrange-| hold good, whatever the decision of the 
ment about the petition, so far as it re-| Committee might be with regard to Mr. 
apected himself. Mr. Hodgson had nothing | Forster, on the evidence. It gave him 
whatever to do with that negotiation; he , considerable pain (he was bound to say) to 
knew nothing whatever about it until his) hear from his hon. and learned Friend 
return to London, when a communication ; (Mr. Phinn) that it had been proved to the 
was made to him by his brother that there | satisfaction of the Committee that no com- 
had been overtures on the part of Mr. promise had taken place between the par- 
Forster; but as Mr. Hodgson Hinde stated, | ties. The result was known. The Com- 
no details were imparted to Mr. Hodgson, | mittee decided that Mr. Stapleton’s elec- 
and he knew nothing about it. The Com-/ tion was void on the ground of treating, 
mittee met, and on the very first day of and Mr. Forster’s on the ground of bri- 
the inquiry they heard from the Chairman | bery. Whether the circumstance of there 
there was no doubt whatever that the case having been a compromise was a ground 
was completely established against Mr. for the House saying that a writ should 
Stapleton on the ground of treating.| not issue, it was not for him to decide. 
There had been evidence given against Mr. | But he confessed it appeared to him there 
Forster which certainly placed his seat in| would be very great difficulty, even after 
very great jeopardy. Under that state of | the knowledge of all these facts, in their 
things a communication was made on the | saying the writ ought not to issue, because 
part of Mr. Forster proposing that no fur-| it appeared to him there were no cireum- 
ther evidence should be produced against | stances which the [louse could avail itsclf 
him, and that he would undertake that no| of for the purpose of suspending the writ 
opposition should be offered to the election | and instituting any effectual inquiry. Un- 
of a Conservative candidate for Berwick. der the5 & 6 Vict., it was quite clear the 
Mr. Hodgson being put to very consider- | time was gone by for any petition. There 
able expense, stated that he would not ac-| had been no Report of the Committee 
cept of any offer at all bat the seat with that any further inquiry should take place. 
the costs he had been put to; and accord-| Then, how was it possible, under those * 
ingly that offer was rejected, and in the cireumstances, that they could fairly and 
Sir F. Thesiger , 
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properly suspend the writ and say that the 
constituency of Berwick-upon-T weed should 
be deprived of their representatives for 
any time ? The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath said, and truly said, that that 
House had what he called common law— 
not common law, but Parliamentary law— 
by which, if it thought right, without any 
Act of Parliament, it might suspend any 
writ, and direct any inquiry it pleased; 
but he (Sir F. Thesiger) thought it would 


be a very strong measure, when the House | 
had consented to an Act of Parliament | 


which provided for particular occasions on 
which—not that the writ should be sus- 
pended, but that an inquiry should be in- 


stituted where there had been a Report | 


that bribery was conclusively proved, or 
that an improper compromise had taken 
place, or a petition was presented to the 
House within three months after the act 
of bribery was committed. For what did 
the Act of Parliament say? It said that, 
although the House directed an inquiry, 
and the Committee assembled for that pur- 
pose, it should have no effect on the issuing 
of the writ. Then, they were really going 
to assume a power beyond that which they 
had agreed should be given to them by 
Act of Parliament limiting and fettering 
their powers, if they had larger powers; 
and therefore, it appeared to him that it 
would be unjust to the constituency to sus- 
pend the issuing of this writ, although it 
might be desirable there should be a Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances connected with this charge 
against a Gentleman who was a Member of 
that House, and which reflected also on 
the late hon. Member for Berwick. He 
thought it would be desirable that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to institute 
such an inquiry, but that that ought not 
to have the slightest effect whatever on the 
issuing of the writ, because whatever might 
be the result of that inquiry on the Report 
of the Committee, it ought not to have the 
slightest infiuence in preventing the con- 
stituency of Berwick-upon-Tweed from 
having the advantage of representatives. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that the evi- 
dence of all the attorneys who had been 
examined before the Committee went to 
show that there had been no compromise. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 218; Noes 
60: Majority 158, 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 


“ Ordered—That Mr. Speaker do issue his War 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a 
New Writ for the electing of two Burgesses to 
serve in this present Parliament for the Borough 
of Berwick upon Tweed, in the room of John 
Stapleton, esquire, and Matthew Forster, esquire, 
whose Elections have been determined to be void.” 


SEIZURE OF WARLIKE STORES— 
M. KOSSUTH. 
On the Motion for going into Committee 
of Ways and Means, 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE rose and said: 
Sir, in pursuance of the notice which ap- 


| pears on the journals of the House, I have 


now to ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther, in consequence of two informations 
of a political character having been laid 
against William Hale, inventor and manu- 
facturer of the patent war-rocket, and the 
first of such informations having terminated 
in the said patentee (William Hale) being 
adjudged to pay certain penalties to the 
Crown, it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to advise the Crown to pro- 
ceed with the second information, laid under 
the provisions of a law passed during the 
reign of William III., 1697, intituled “An 
Act to prevent the throwing or firing of 
squibs, serpents, and other fireworks.” 
Now, Sir, in asking this question I will 
state, as shortly as possible, not only my 
reasons for asking it, but exactly how the 
case stands at the present moment as re- 
gards the defendant Hale; and I think I 
shall be able to prove to the House that so 
absurd and ridiculous a prosecution as the 
present was never instituted by any British 
Government on political grounds. That 
this prosecution has been instituted for 
political reasons and on political grounds, 
I think the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has al- 
ready admitted in his place in this House; 
but if there be any doubt about it, you 
have only to look at the leading articles 
which have appeared in the organ of the 
Government, certain extracts from which I 
will take the liberty of reading to the 
House. The first seizure of Mr. William 
Hale’s property was made on the 14th of 
last month, and on the following day, the 
15th, an article on the subject appeared in 
the Times. It commenced as follows :— 
“The British Government has not waited long 
for an opportunity of proving to all the world 
the sincerity of its resolution to put the law rigor- 
ously in force against such foreign refugees re- 
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siding in this country as have abused the tolerant 
hospitality of England by carrying on conspira- 
cies against other States. We believe that we 
are correctly informed when he state that, upon 
intelligence received by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and the Commissioners 
of Police for the Metropolis, active measures 
have been taken to substantiate the charges which 
have long been vaguely preferred against M. Kos- 
suth and his adherents. Upon this legal informa- 
tion a house in the occupation of M. Kossuth was 
searched yesterday morning at an early hour by 
the competent authorities, acting, we presume, 
under the Secretary of State’s warrant, and the 
result of this investigation was the discovery of a 


large store of arms, ammunition, and materials 


of war, which may be the stock in trade of a 
political incendiary, but certainly form no part of 
the household goods of a private gentleman living 
in pacific retirement. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that these preparations have been going 
on upon a scale entirely inconsistent with the no- 
tion of any mere private speculation, and must 
have had in view hostilities or insurrectionary 
movements of a very destructive character. We 
know not how long the attention of the Home 
Office has been directed to the suspicious proceed- 
ings of the persons engaged in these lawless un- 
dertakings, but Lord Palmerston has shown his 
usual energy and skill in tracing the evil to its 
root; and it is extremely satisfactory that the 
Minister who has been so often identified with 
these adventures by the ignorance or passion of 
foreign Governments should now have it in his 
power to show, by a conspicuous example, that the 
good order of society and the friendly relations 
of this country with foreign States are not to be 
violated with impunity under his administration.” 


Now, Sir, I believe M. Kossuth has com- 
plained of having been libelled by this ar- 
ticle; but in my opinion the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment has more reason to complain, for I 
think he has been libelled by the Times. 
It is only two years ago since this House, 
after a long and interesting debate, passed 
a Resolution in approbation of the noble 
Lord’s foreign policy. I voted in favour 
of that Resolution, because I thought the 
noble Lord had taken an independent part 
in relation to foreign countries; and | am 
much surprised, therefore, to find the 
Times eulogising him for conduct quite the 
reverse. Still I retain my favourable 
opinion of the noble Lord, and, whatever 
the Times may say, I think the noble Lord 
is not “‘ the Minister of Austria.”’ In ano- 
ther article the Times says the proceedings 
against the Hales are not for paltry pen- 
alties, but are for other State purposes. 
The exact words of the journalist are— 


“Mr. Bodkin observed in his address to the 
Court, that ‘there were other reasons besides the 
mere punishment of Hale that had induced the 
Government to take the present proceedings; but 


Mr. T. Duncombe 
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at “this stage of the inquiry he should not enter 
into them, and he should leave them to develop 
themselves in the progress of the case.’ The 
penalty imposed by the statute 12 Geo. III. ig 
only the forfeiture of the goods, with a fine of 29, 
a pound on the powder seized, 

‘* It would be absurd to suppose that the actiye 
and energetic measures taken in this case, under 
the immediate direction of the Government, and 
by the Solicitor to the Treasury, are solely in- 
tended to recover this paltry penalty. We are 
confident that there is considerably more to be 
disclosed than is yet before the public. If we are 
| not strangely misinformed, there are still im- 
portant witnesses who have not been examined on 
this charge against Mr. Hale, for he only figures in 
| the capacity of agent and manufacturer of rockets 
for other parties,” 

Well, that is the opinion of the Times; 
but it has been confirmed by the speeches 
that have been made at Bow-street on the 
part of the Government. Now, Sir, as I 
have said, Mr. Hale has had two informa- 
tions laid against him. The first informa- 
tion was brought under what is called the 
Gunpowder Act of Geo. III. Under that 
Act he was adjudged to pay 2s. a pound 
for 57 lbs. of a composition which was 
| found on his premises at Rotherhithe, but 
| which he maintains was not gunpowder, 
; and which, I believe, no man ever thought 
was gunpowder until it came to Bow-street. 
| Mr. Hale had 257 lbs. of this substance in 
his possession; but he was acknowledged 
to be a trader in gunpowder, and as traders 
are entitled to have 200|bs. of gunpowder 
on their premises, he was sentenced to pay 
| 28. a pound only on the 57\lbs. But the 
truth is, Mr. Hale had carried on his works, 
| had made his shells and rockets, close to 
| Woolwich Arsenal, without let or hin- 
drance, for a long period, and only a com- 
| paratively short time has elapsed since he 
| removed to Rotherhithe, and so came within 
| the provisions of the Gunpowder Act; for 
I understand the Act prohibits any person 
from keeping more than 200Ibs. of gun- 
powder within three miles of the City of 
London, in case, I presume, my right hon. 
Colleague the Lord Mayor and the corpo- 
ration of the City should be blown up. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Hale was 
unfortunately condemned. The question 
certainly arose whether the composition 
was gunpowder or not. Witnesses were 
produced—one on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and one on the part of Mr. Hale. 
Mr. Hale’s witness (Dr. Ure) said it was 
nonsense to suppose that this composition 














was gunpowder; the other man (Dr. 
Hoffman, said that it was. But the per- 
sons with whom Mr. Ilale dealt, and who 
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were also employed by the Government to 
supply gunpowder, said that there was no 
such thing known as gunpowder in the 
rocket trade. Mr. Henry (the magistrate) 
took time to consider his judgment, and as 
soon as he got home rushed to his Encyelo- 

dia Britannica, in order to see what 
gunpowder was. Three days afterwards 
he came into court, and, saying not a word 
about the evidence which had been given 
before him respecting the composition, Mr. 
Henry said that he found out from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica that it was gun- 
powder after all, because our ancestors 
never saw gunpowder in the ungranulated 
state; and, therefore, the Government gra- 
nulated poor Mr. Hale in the amount of 
5l. 14s. Such was the end of State pro- 
secution, No. 1. Let us now proceed to 
No. 2. Upon the last occasion referred to, 
counsel for the prosecution said— 

“ That there was another information to which 
the attention of the magistrates would be by-and- 
by directed, and as to which circumstances would 
be detailed which he would not now anticipate, 
but which would impart a character to these 
transactions.” 

It was perfectly well known that it was in- 
tended to identify Mr. Hale in some way or 
another with M. Kossuth. Mr. Clarkson, 
the counsel for the defence, suggested 
“that it would be better to try the question 
before them first. He was satisfied the mind of 
the magistrate would not be affected by what was 
to follow.” 

Information No. 2 came to be tried—the 
great explosion was to take place—the 
whole world was to be convinced that this 
was a most terrific conspiracy, and that 
M. Kossuth and Mr. Hale intended by 
their rockets to subvert every Government 
in Europe which they did not approve of. 
Upon what was this second information 
laid? Upon an Act passed in the ninth 
year of the reign of William IIL., in the 
year 1697 —an Act which he (Mr. 
Duncombe) would venture to say, had 
never been enforced, but had remained a 
dead letter ever since a few years after its 
passing. What he now complained of, and 
what the people of England would com- 
plain of, was, that a State prosecution 
should be carried on under such an Act of 
Parliament as that. It was entitled ‘* An 
Act to prevent the throwing or firing of 
squibs, serpents, and other fireworks;”’ and 
the preamble showed what its object was. 
The preamble stated— 


“ Whereas much mischief hath lately happened 
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by throwing, casting, and firing of squibs, ser~ 
pents, rackets, and other fireworks, some persons 
having thereby lost their lives, others their eyes, 
others have had their lives in great danger, and 
several other damages have been sustained by 
many persons, and much more may thereby hap- 
pen if not speedily prevented ; for remedy whereof 
for the future, be it enacted by the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from and 
after the 25th day of March, 1698, it shall not be 
lawful for any person or persons, of what age, sex, 
degree, or quality soever, to make or cause to be 
made, or to sell or utter or offer or expose to sale, 
any squibs, rockets, serpents, or other fireworks, 
or any cases, moulds, or other implements for the 
making any such squibs, serpents, rockets, or 
other fireworks, or for any person or persons to 
permit or suffer any squibs, serpents, rockets, or 
other fireworks to be cast, thrown, or fired from, 
out of, or in his, her, or their house or houses, 
lodgings, or habitations, or from, out of, or in any 
part or place thereof belonging or adjoining, into 
any public street, highway, road, or passage, or 
for any person or person, of what degree, quality, 
or age soever, to throw, cast, or fire, or to 
aiding or assisting in the throwing, casting, or 
firing of any squibs, serpents, rockets, or other 
fireworks in or into any public street, house, 
shop, river, highway, road, or passage ; and that 
every such offence shall be and is hereby adjudged 
to be a common nuisance,” 

There was a saving clause at the end allow- 
ing the Board of Ordnance to make rockets 
or fireworks, and it also permitted the Ar- 
tillery Company and train bands of London 
and the militia to do the same. There was 
no doubt that under that Act Mr. Hale, in 
making his rockets, had been guilty of a 
violation of the law. He (Mr. Duncombe) 
would admit it; indeed, every body knew 
that Mr.Hale had made the rockets, and he 
was therefore guilty. But so were all the 
persons who made fireworks for Vauxhall 
and Cremorne Gardens. Indeed, all the 
manufacturers of fireworks in the kingdom 
were liable to punishment. I ask, who has 
ever thought of instituting a political pro- 
secution under this Act? Why, Mr. Henry 
(the magistrate) appears to have been 
ashamed of the whole transaction, and 
glad to get rid of it. He heard the evi- 
dence of certain witnesses, among whom 
were three or four [ungarians—no, not 
Hungarians—political exiles, who had been 
objects of charity in the eyes of M. Kos- 
suth, and who had received assistance at 
his hands. One of them was an honest 
thief, who had, from his own statement, 
received English hospitality at the tread- 
mill in Maidstone gaol. That was one of 
the witnesses of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. Then there 
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were two or three Germans, who were not | point to which I beg leave to direct the at, 
| tention of the noble Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Very recently g 
paragraph appeared in a Frankfort paper, 
headed ‘‘ The English Police and Spies of 
Foreign Despots.”’ 


much better, but who had been sent by M. 
Kossuth to Mr. Hale, as had been admit- 
ted, in order that the latter might employ 
them. One of them had formerly been an 
officer in the Hungarian army, and was 
supposed to understand the manufacture of 
rockets, He was employed at a salary of 





18s. a week. A great deal has been made 
of the statement of these men, that they | 
were desired not to talk in public-houses of 
what was going on in the factory at Rother- | 
hithe. Now really, Sir, I see nothing in this | 
which is not capable of satisfactory explana- | 
tion. The men might be told not to talk in | 
public-houses, because the work carried on 
might be misrepresented, as it unquestion- 
ably has been, for I maintain that the Go- | 
vernment has been grossly deceived and | 
misinformed. Well, Sir, having heard the 
evidence of these political refugees, Mr. | 
Henry resolved not to decide the case sum- , 
marily; in fact, he was again bewildered, 
and being unable to extricate himself from | 
the difficulty this time by corsulting the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, he wisely de- 
termined to send the case over to the Sur- 
rey magistrates, who, sitting close to Vaux- 
hall, he thought would be good judges of 
fireworks. So stands the ease at the pre- 
sent moment. Now then, Sir, I would ask, 
is this a worthy or a dignified course for 
any Government of this country to pursue ? 
If M. Kossuth and Mr. Hale have been 
guilty of any conspiracy to levy war against 
any of those countries with which we are 
now upon terms of amity, I say, indict 
them boldly and openly for that conspiracy; 
but if they have not been guilty of such 
an offence, do not rake up an old Act of 
Parliament that has slept for the last 120 
years, even with regard to the making of 
fireworks. But what are all these pro- 
ceedings for? Nothing, I am sure, can be 
more unpalatable to the great body of the 
people of this country, who look upon the 
whole transaction, as far as it has gone, 
with unmitigated disgust. I believe it is 
bringing the Government, to whom we all 
wish well, and to whom we are disposed to 
give a fair trial, into such disrepute with 
the mass of the people as few Govern- 
ments have experienced. I ask, Sir, who 
is this transaction to please? The popular 
impression is that it is to please some fo- 
reign Government—to please the Austrian 
Government; and, indeed, I think we have | 
sufficiently strong evidence of the fact in| 
some of the foreign journals. This is a_ 


Mr. T. Duncombe 


It ran as follows:— 


“Tt is now confirmed that the Prussian police 
were most efficiently assisted in the late political 
arrests at Berlin and elsewhere by repeated com. 
munications from the police at London, without 
which many of their disclosures might not haye 
been made ; and we see a proof of the good faith 
of the British Government when, through Lord 
Westmoreland, it assures the Cabinet of Vienna 
that it will watch over the conduct of the refu. 
gees ; and we learn from other sources that the 
London police have for some time kept a list ofall 
the fugitives residing there, and watch over their 
communications with the Continent.” 


What, Sir, must Europe think of England 
unless she gives forth some contradiction 
of such injurious statements? It is quite 
right that the police of London, or any 
other police, should communicate with fo- 
reign Governments, in the event of per- 
sons seeking refuge here being guilty of 
felony, or murder, or of something of that 
sort; but the Government has no right, or 
the police have no right, to communicate 
with foreign Governments upon political 


'subjects—upon any political crime that is 


committed here, or may have been commit- 
ted abroad; and, indeed, our police have 
no right to communicate with the police of 
foreign Governments at all. They were 
not instituted for that purpose. But now 
I am to show that Austria had really some- 
thing to do with these seizures at Rother- 
hithe. In the Augsburg Gazette, of the 
14th April—remember Mr. Hale’s property 
was seized on the 13th—there appeared an 
article, dated Munich, April 12, and ex- 
pressed in the following terms :—* At 
London revolution is allowed to take coun- 
sel and fill her arsenals with destructive 
weapons, rockets,’ &e. Now, I think it 
is natural to infer from this that some com- 
munication had passed between certain 
parties in authority here and the informants 
of the Augsburg Gazette. So, Sir, the 
Times was not, after all, far wrong when 
it said—I forget the precise terms—that 
the Government of this country had been 
urged by Austria to look after the refu- 
gees, and that it was determined to show 
its willingness to do so. Now, Sir, I think 
Iler Majesty’s Ministers, when they are 
applied to by Austria or any other Foreign 
Power on the subject of political fugitives, 
ought to tell the Government appealing to 
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them to look at the free institutions of this 
country—ought to remind them of the 
confiscations of Lombardy, and the cruel- 
ties and tortures that recently disgraced 
Milan and Mantua—ought to let them know 
that such is not the way to gain the affec- 
tions of their subjects—and ought to re- 
turn for answer to their request, that in- 
terference with refugees in this country will 
never be submitted to by the people of 
England. No, we want none of their Ra- 
detskys here. Therefore, I wish to ask 
Her Majesty’s Ministers whether they 
think it worth while to pursue this prose- 
cution any further against Mr. Hale? Mr. 
Hale, no doubt—in fact I am sure he would 
admit it if he were present—has been 
guilty, under the Act of 1697, of making 
fireworks; I want to ask the noble Lord 
whether it is worth while, having, it may 
be said, failed almost in the first prose- 
cution at Bow-street — though penalties ' 
amounting to 51. 14s. were recovered, half 
going to the Crown, and half to the in- | 
former—to earry these proceedings any 
further; and whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to proceed against | 
any foreign persons whatever, or against ' 
any other native-born subject of the, 
Queen? These questions I hope the noble | 
Lord will answer. I shall be glad to hear 
that he has abandoned this prosecution, 
and that he thought that the law has been 
sufficiently vindicated by the proceedings | 
which have been already taken. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, my 
hon. Friend has treated this matter with 
his usual mixture of jocularity and argu- 
ment, and certainly, if there was any 
Statute which touched moral squibs and 
crackers, I think my hon. Friend would 
come under its operation. Now, Sir, my 
hon, Friend charges me with being the 
organ and instrument of foreign Powers 
for the purpose of exercising a watch over 
persons in this country, and in support of 
that accusation he quotes passages which 
he has found from foreign newspapers as 
well as newspapers in England. Now, I 
beg, in the first place, to disclaim any re- 
sponsibility as to anything that may be 
said of me in any newspaper, either British 
or foreign. If my hon. Friend had had 
his attention directed as much as mine 


has happened to be from time to time to 
passages in foreign newspapers, in which 
my name is mentioned, I think he would 
have found that the weight of accusation 
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and calumny was very much of a different 
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kind from that which he has quoted. I 
was told the other day that in the seizures 
which have been made in Italy there were 
a set of daggers found of English manu- 
facture, and that the authorities were in- 
dignant and incensed at the detestable and 
diabolical conduct of the man who had been 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in England, 
for that on those very daggers his name 
was inscribed—‘‘ For,”’ said they, ‘‘here 
on these very daggers is ‘ Palmer and 

‘* What a detestable and dia- 
bolical Revolutionist this man is,’’ said 
they, ‘‘who sends daggers here with his 
own name upon them!” But my hon. 
Friend has indulged in a great deal of hu- 
mour in regard to the prosecutions which 
I felt it my duty to institute. I do not 
—I never have in the least disguised the 
grounds upon which I thought it my duty 
to institute a prosecution. It was not be- 
eause Mr. Hale had 57 lbs. of gunpowder 
in his possession, or was making rockets 
for an ordinary purpose; but when I was 
informed that here was a great collection 
of warlike materials, accumulating in an 
out-of-the-way place, under circumstances 
of secrecy, and connected with other cir- 
cumstances which tended to show that 
there was a purpose, the object of which 
was beyond the limits of this country, and 
not connected with the ordinary and legiti- 
mate interests of commerce, I felt it my 
duty to inquire whether these proceedings 
were or were not contrary to law. I was 
informed that they were contrary to law ; 
and I think I should have been very much 
neglecting my duty in the office which I 
have the honour to hold, if I had not taken 
such steps as the law appeared to authorise 
for the purpose of putting a stop to those 
proceedings. I hold that in doing so I 
consulted the honour and dignity of the 
country. I have, and my Colleagues— 
not only the Members of this Government, 
but of the late and of all Governments— 
have declared repeatedly in Parliament 
that while, on the one hand, foreigners 
when they took refuge in this country 
were entitled to every possible protection 
which the laws of this land of freedom 
could afford them; on the other hand, it 
was the duty of any Government, and the 
policy of any Government, to prevent any 
foreigners from being concerned in any 
proceedings which might threaten the 
tranquillity of foreign States. Without 
entering into particulars beyond what has 
already appeared, I thought it my duty to 
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now under discussion. My hon. Friend has 
made merry about the question, whether 
this substance which was found at Rother- 
hithe was gunpowder or not. That question 


you acted in that manner would have g 
right to proceed against the Government 
for a malicious prosecution; he would have 
|a case for a remedy for an evil sustained 


having been decided by legal authority, I} by him. But, if that be so, generally 
may be permitted to say that I never heard | speaking, and upon abstract principles, [ 
such a quibble as that the subject in ques- | think the case is much stronger against 
tion was not gunpowder; in my opinion that | the Government in the present instance; 


was a miserable quibble; and I think the 
magistrate was perfectly right, and showed 
his good sense in his decision. Then with 
regard to the rockets, my hon. Friend 
asked me whether there was any intention 
to continue that prosecution. Now, I have 
no hesitation in saying that we have no de- 
sire to press hardly in any way whatever 
upon Mr. Hale, and I have no hesitation in 
saying, in answer to the last interrogatory 
of my hon. Friend, that the evidence which 
we have, and which has been already stated 
in open court, does not bear out or justify 
any proceedings against any other person, 
British or foreign, except Mr. Hale. But 
with regard to Mr. Hale, let the House 
remember how the matter stands. The 
Act upon which Mr. Hale was proceeded 
against prohibits any person from making, 
or using, or selling rockets, unless they 
have the directions of the Ordnance, with 
the exception always of the Artillery Com- 
pany, or the Militia, who are permitted to 
make and use rockets in the exercise and 
practice of arms. The Act gives two 
methods of proceeding—the one by sum- 
mary conviction before a magistrate, the 
other by trial upon indictment before a 


court and jury. We adopted the first | 


course as the simplest and the shortest, 
and the least troublesome to any of the 
parties concerned. The case was opened: 
the evidence against Mr. Hale was stated; 


but the magistrate then stopped the pro- | 


ceedings, and said he thought the case 
ought to be referred to another court, 
where it should be tried by a jury. Now, 
I hold, that upon general principles it is a 


because hear what would be said? “ The 
|Government began proccedings before a 
|magistrate with summary jurisdiction; 
| they were stopped when their case had 
| been stated against the defendant, and 
| when he had no opportunity of saying any- 
|thing in his defences, no opportunity of 
shaking the witnesses’ evidence, or of 
| proving that there were not grounds for 
the prosecution, and the case is sent toa 
‘jury; and what does the Government do 
when it is sent to a jury? Why, they 
are afraid of bringing the case before a 
jury, and they retire from the proceedings, 
and, satisfied that the case would not bear 
sifting before a jury, they drop the pro- 
ceedings and deprive the individual of that 
redress which his character would gain by 
a trial before a jury.”’ I am _ therefore 
advised that it would not be fitting, as a 
general precedent, or in regard to the par- 
ticular case, that the proceedings should 
be stopped, feeling that the judgment of a 
competent court should be obtained upon 
the law of the case. At the same time I 
have no hesitation in saying that nothing 
is further from the wishes of the Govern- 
ment than to press hardly upon Mr. Hale. 
We shall be perfectly satisfied with having 
the decision of the law; and that decision 
having been taken, Mr. Hale will not, I 
‘trust, suffer in any degree from the case 
having been pressed unduly against him. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he thought 
the noble Lord seemed to suppose that he 
(Mr. Duncombe) charged him with being 
the tool and instrument of Austria. He 
wished to explain that he did no such 


| 





very undesirable and a very bad precedent | thing; he merely quoted the words of the 
for any Government to commence proceed- | Times. He had always understood that to 
ings against partics, and to stop them | the noble Lord M. Kossuth was indebted 
before they come to trial. It is a great for his life and his liberty, and his escape 
instrument of oppression; it is liable to| from the East altogether; and he believed 
great abuse. You may begin proceedings, | that impression was not an erroneous one. 
without any justifiable cause, for the pur- | [A ery of “* Spoke!”’] He wished to ask 
pose of annoyance and trouble to indi-| one other question—whether it was to be 
viduals; and then, in order to avoid dis-| understood that this prosecution now was 
comfiture, stop the proceedings and give! conducted for the benefit of Mr. Hale? 
the party no opportunity of stating their | It really came to that; and he thought he 
defence. I am now speaking upon gene- | might say, on the part of Mr. Hale, that 
| 


Viscount Palmerston 
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he would not consider it to be for his 
benefit. 


Lorn DUDLEY STUART said, he 
had heard with a great deal of pleasure 
what had fallen from the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State. He understood the 
noble Lord to have stated to the House, 
and through the House to the world at 
large, that there was no evidence whatso- 
ever implicating any person except Mr. 
Hale, who was under prosecution; and 
therefore it followed that all the state- 
ments that had been made to implicate M. 
Kossuth in this proceeding, as if he had 
been abusing the hospitality of this coun- 
try by entering into unlawful conspiracies, 
and attempting or preparing to levy war 
with some country with which we were in 
amity, turned out to be baseless fabrica- 
tions and unfounded calumnies. The pub- 
lic had been told—the statement went forth 


all over the world—and we knew, when | 


a statement went forth, how difficult it 
was to contradict it, and make the contra- 
diction reach all those quarters where the 
calumny had proceeded—that large stores 
of ammunition, and of some kind of wea- 
pons of war, had been discovered in a 
house in the occupation of M. Kossuth, 
and the whole world was called upon to 
execrate a man who, after having received 
the hospitality of this country—after being 


delivered from the dangers to which he | 


had been exposed mainly by the interposi- 
tion of the Government of this country, 
could so disgrace himself. It turned out 
now that all this was altogether an ima- 


gination—a vile imagination of some per- | 


sons animated with some rancour against 
M. Kossuth, and who had always shown 
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a place where, not long ago, that illus- 
trious individual was welcomed on his re- 
lease from captivity—referring to what 
might be called the heart and the centre 
of the city of London—namely, that room 
where the municipal body of the City of 
London assembled, they took care to point 
out that Guildhall was not far from the 
Old Bailey. He (Lord D. Stuart) did not 
know—he was not speaking from anything 
within his own knowledge—but he could 
not help saying that he should not much 
wonder if, after the statement the House 
had heard, completely exculpating M. Kos- 
suth from those vile accusations, there 
should be some occurrences of such a na-~ 
ture as in the end to demonstrate that, if 
Guildhall was not far from the Old Bailey, 
there was another place, called Printing 
House Square, which was still nearer to 
‘it. He did not know how that might be; 
he should not be much surprised if such 
were to be the case. But he had only 
risen to point the attention of the House 
to the effect of the declaration of the noble 
Lord which they had just heard. He 
thought that declaration did him honour. 
He was very glad to find that the Govern- 
ment were not concerned in those proceed- 
ings which had been attributed to them ; 
for he thought it would have been a most 
melancholy spectacle on the part of the 
noble Lord, of whom it had been said, and, 
as he thought truly, that he had been the 
main cause—if not of saving the life of 
the illustrious man to whom allusion had 
been made, and many of his companions, 
the patriots who strove with him—at any 
| rate of his being delivered from captivity, 
| and now enjoying liberty. He (Lord D. 





themselves to be in the interest of Austria | Stuart) believed that it had been the Go- 
and of Russia, and to have persecuted this | vernment of this country, represented by 
man by all the means in their power, in| the noble Lord ihen at the head of the 





consequence of his opposition to those 
Governments, in bravely and nobly defend- 
ing the constitution of his country. There 
was nothing omitted that could be said to 
held him up to the reprehension and to the 
execration of the public; and instead of 
waiting, under the supposition that his 
conduct, whatever it was, was to form the 
subject of some judicial proceeding, which 
was usual in such cases—instead of wait- 
ing to see what the verdict might be after 
these judicial proceedings—those persons 
hastened in their malignant spite to con- 
demn him unheard, and, in order to hold 
im up to detestation, they assumed at 
once that he was guilty, and, referring to 
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| Foreign Office, that obtained the release 
| of M. Kossuth and his companions from 
|Kutayah. He knew there was another 
| Government that claimed credit in this re- 
/gard—the Government of the United 
States; and he rendered full justice to the 
noble feeling with which the American na- 
tion and Government were animated on 
that occasion. He did not forget that 
they sent a frigate to convey the patriots 
to a land of liberty; but, while he gave 
the Americans credit for good intentions, 
they might have carried on what negotia- 
tions they pleased, yet, had it not been 
for the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Office, those noble patriots would 
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have been still detained in Kutayah; and 
it was a melancholy thing to see that the 
noble Lord, after the glorious course he 
had taken for procuring their release, 
should have treated them worse than the 
Turkish Government had ever treated 
them. They were detained by the Turk- 
ish Government in compliance with the 
wishes of the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia. But the Sultan watched the pa- 
triots openly ; he did not do so of his own 
free will, but in compliance with the de- 
mands of very powerful neighbours. When 
they went out to take exercise they were 
followed by soldiers on horseback, or on 
foot. They were tracked by no spies, and 
were pursued by no men who, pretending 
to be hired servants, were police. That 
was a nobler course than to tell them they 
enjoyed all the rights and privileges of the 
subjects of this country, and all the pro- 
tection which the British law could afford, 
but, at the same time, to have their foot- 
steps tracked by persons in disguise. He 
thanked the noble Lord for his deelaration, 
and if he regretted anything it was that 
the noble Lord had not taken an earlier 
opportunity of making that declaration. 
Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, it would appear 
from the noble Lord’s statement that in 
the very undignified attempt in which he 
had been engaged to discover a mare’s 
nest, he has signally failed. The agita- 
tion of foreign Governments on finding 
‘“* Palmer and Son,”’ inscribed on the dag- 
gers, must have been somewhat akin to 
the feeling of the noble Lord when he 
discovered this gunpowder plot. I agree 
with the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
T. Duncombe) as to the extreme paltriness 
—I should say shabbiness—which has cha- 
racterised the whole of this prosecution 
against Mr. Hale; but that the case as | 
regards M. Kossuth is not of the same 
character, and cannot be so regarded by 
this House. In the one case it was a 
mischievous police business, which turns 
out to be nothing; and though it has oc- 
casioned all this temporary annoyance and 
expense to Mr. Hale, for which I am sorry, 
it is altogether of a different character to 
that which has induced me on one or two 
former occasions to advert to this subject. 
The noble Lord now says that he has no 
evidence on which to found any charge 
against any person except Mr. Hale; and 
as to that transaction, he intimates he | 
would be glad to get out of the mess he 
has been led into, but that he thinks it | 
Lord D. Stuart | 
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would not be dignified for the Government, 
after commencing a prosecution, to aban- 
don it. But with regard to the other 
case, the noble Lord knows perfectly 
well the mischievous effect which the ex. 
plicit and unmistakeable language in the 
Times newspaper, and the statement he 
himself made in this House on a preyi- 
ous evening, was calculated to produce, 
I do not charge the noble Lord with hay. 
ing brought an accusation on the state. 
ment in the Zimes; but the noble Lord 
has on each occasion, when the subject was 
brought forward here, studiously avoided 
saying anything that could be quoted as 
clearing the character of M. Kossuth, and 
has left the statements in the Times to 
have their effect on the world, even when 
he had the power in this House to haye 
cleared the character of M. Kossuth, if, as 
I believe, he had then all the knowledge 
he has now. The Times has been referred 
to, as it necessarily must be, in speaking 
of this transaction, and I will venture to 
make an observation on the Times. The 
Times newspaper is a great power in a 
mask—we do not see the person who 
writes the articles—there is not a man ip 
England calling himself a gentleman who 
would dare to have put his signature to the 
article which has been referred to. There 
is a Gentleman—an hon. Member of this 
House—he is not present, I dare say; but 
if he were, I would say what I am about to 
say now—that he durst not—I am speak- 
ing of a Gentleman intimately connected 
with the paper—that he durst not put 
his signature to the article in which these 
charges were conveyed against M. Kossuth. 
And I can tell the Times that it was pre 
cisely conduct like this by which scandal- 
ous and lying charges were brought against 
honourable men, that the press of France 
lost all character with the French people, 
and that induced the people of Paris during 
the republic to look with disregard—almost 
with pleasure—when, one after the other, 
the newspapers were brought under penal- 
ties of the law, and which induced them to 
look on without discontent when newspa- 
per writers were compelled to attach their 
signatures to every article they wrote, and 
when at length three-fourths of the news- 
papers were suppressed. Now, in the 
Times of this morning—I am not partl- 
cularly thin-skinned, and I refer to the 
matter only as an illustration of the kind 
of abuse in which it indulges—the Times 
newspaper, of this morning, says, that I 
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had the honesty not to appear with the 
deputation before Lord Clarendon yester- 
day, in reference to the proposed introduc- 
tion of the arbitration clause into the treaty 
with the United States, it being known 
that the United States’ Government are 
anxious for such a clause. They say it is 
well I had the honesty not to go there, for 
I had recently been defending the manu- 
facture of war rockets and warlike stores. 
Now it is not necessary for me to clear 
myself ; but if Mr.—I won’t name him, 
I don’t know that I know him, but the 
person who wrote this article—I say, if he 
came before the public, if he be a man 
calling himself a gentleman, and walked 
about the streets, do you think he would 
ever have dared to write that article? 
[“No!’’] Then, I say, it is cowardly that 
such statements should be made; and it is 
doubly infamous, when they are made for 
the purpose of undermining and destroying 
the character of a man sufficiently under 
misfortune, an exile from his country, 
trusted by millions of his countrymen, who 
are yet buoyed up with the hope that he 
will be one day able to do something for 
the deliverance of his country. I say, it is 
doubly infamous for any organ of the press 
to attack a man in this way, and thus to 
attempt to destroy his character, his repu- 
tation, and his influefce. The noble Lord 
has admitted there is no charge against 
M. Kossuth—[ Viscount Patmerston: Or 
any other person|—or any other person, 
except Mr. Hale. The noble Lord stated 
the other night, that as long as he had 
been connected with the Home Office, some 
four months, the practice of opening letters 
had not been resorted to; thus far was sa- 
tisfactory. But another point had been ad- 
verted to, that was the system of espionage. 
On the 7th of February, 1850, the noble 
Lord, in speaking of the detention of the 
Hungarians in Turkey, said— 

“The Turkish Government undertook to remove 
the Hungarians—not to put them in prison, as my 
noble Friend has stated—but to remove them toa 
distance from the Austrian territories, and there 
detain them under that description of observation 
of which, happily, no English word conveys the 


meaning—under surveillance for a certain limited 
time.” —[ 3 Hansard, eviii. 499.] 


What I want to know of the noble Lord 
now is this, and if he will give the same 
answer as he has given on the other matter, 
I hope never to have the occasion to trouble 
him on this subject again, What I want 
to know is, is it true that some policeman, 
or some person acting as a policeman, had 
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charge to watch M. Kossuth, and report 
on whatsoever they might observe about 
M. Kossuth’s house? I want to ask the 
noble Lord whether that be so, and if so, 
whether this has been done by the autho- 
rity of the Home Office, and whether the 
expense of this police espionage is defrayed 
by the State, or out of any metropolitan 
rate, or by the Austrian Government, or 
by the Austrian embassy? What I desire 
is, that the noble Lord should clear the 
matter up. I believe these proceedings 
are entirely without justification, and what 
has been stated in the papers lately is cre- 
ating an unpleasant feeling in the public 
mind in regard to the Government, which 
it would be well to remove. The feeling of 
the public caused by these proceedings is, 
that the Government is not open and above 
board, as it was supposed they were, and 
that with all our boasts of freedom, and 
the hospitality we profess to afford, we are 
doing here precisely what is done in many 
parts of the Continent of Europe. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he regretted that 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had 
not, when the subject was brought under 
discussion before, taken the same course 
he had to-night, instead of attempting to 
justify the proceedings of the police in 
setting spies on the movements of M. 
Kossuth, and twitting the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright) for not know- 
ing that it was the duty of the Home Se- 
cretary to take the steps complained of in 
regard to foreign refugees. [Viscount 
Patwerston: No, no!] He had certainly 
understood the noble Lord to say that if 
not only any foreigner, but any English- 
man, was suspected of being engaged in 
practices hostile to any foreign country 
with which we were on terms of amity, the 
police were justified in dogging his foot- 
steps, and setting spies on all his actions. 
That was not always the opinion of the 
noble Lord, for it was not very long since 
the noble Lord received a deputation from 
Islington, and the answer he gave excited 
so much ill-feeling on the part of his Col- 
leagues, that he was obliged to retire from 
the Cabinet; and for the noble Lord now 
to turn round, and speak of M. Kossuth 
and the other refugees in the tone he did 
the other day, was what could scarcely 
have been expected by those who had been 
led by the noble Lord’s previous conduct 
to respect him and his policy. It might 
be satisfactory to the House if the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would en- 
lighten them as to whether such proceed- 
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ings as had taken place in M. Kossuth’s 
ease really were in accordance with the 
constitution of the country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
hon. Member has really misunderstood 
what I said on a former evening. My 
observations the other evening applied to 
what I conceived to be the endeavour of 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright) to extort from me an opinion as to 
the possible or probable results of the pro- 
ceedings at law then in progress. I con- 
sidered him to ask what would be the 
effect on M. Kossuth of the proceedings 
then going on; and I stated that it would 
be very unconstitutional to give an opinion 
on that subject. With regard to whether 
our police is paid by the Austrian or the 
English Government, I am afraid that, 
whatever burden the police may cause, it 
is one which will have to be borne by the 
finances of this country alone. First of 
all, the hon. Member for Manchester states 
that I have on a former occasion said that 
surveillance is a thing from which we have 
altogether escaped, and that it is entirely 
unknown to this country. Now, a state of 
surveillance is this—an individual is not 
allowed to go beyond certain limits, and he 
is watched by competent authorities to pre- 
vent him from doing so. Undoubtedly, it 
is one of the duties of the police to ascer- 
tain whether the laws are infringed; and 
if they have reason to believe that any in- 
dividual is engaged in a proceeding con- 
trary to law, it is the duty of the police to 
take such measures as may be fitting and 
proper for the purpose of preventing a 
violation of the law. If the police have 
reason to believe that M. Kossuth or any- 
body else was engaged in a proceeding 
contrary to law, the police were bound to 
use such proper measeres as might be ne- 
cessary to ascertain whether or not there 
was any ground for the suspicions which 
they entertained. . 

Mr. BRIGHT: I want to repeat my 
question. The noble Lord has merely told 
us what everybody knows. Now, I want 
to ask the noble Lord this question: has 
he, in his office, or has he, by directions 
through his office, caused any police magis- 
trate or commissioner to give any special 
directions that policemen shall watch the 
house and proceedings of M. Kossuth in 
this metropolis ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have 
given no special directions with regard to 
M. Kossuth; but it is the general duty of 
the police, if they have any suspicion 
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about any person, as they probably had in 
this case, to ascertain the facts upon which 
a charge may be substantiated, or may be 
otherwise disposed of. 

Mr. COBDEN then rose to address 
some further question to the Home Seere. 
tary, but 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton had already 
spoken twice, and was not entitled to speak 
again on this question. 

Mr. COBDEN: I suppose, Sir, you 
are the authority without appeal on all 
points of order; but if it be the rule of this 
House that the Minister for the Home De. 
partment can only be allowed to answer 
one question on such an occasion and on 
such a subject as we have been discussing, 
I think it would be well to consider whe- 
ther it might not be well to relax it in 
order to promote the despatch of business, 
If, however, the noble Lord the Home 
Secretary cannot answer the question | 
wish to put, probably the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord John 
Russell) can. I wish to impress upon the 
House that we are not here dealing with 
the ordinary case ot an ordinary person. 
We are dealing with the case of the ex- 
Governor of Hungary—a man who was long 
engaged in maintaining in his own country 
the legality of the constitution of that 
country, and he was supported by the 
whole body, not of the poorer classes mere- 
ly, but of the whole of the aristrocracy of 
that country. I say that when such a 
man comes to this country, having held 
that distinguished post of honour, his case 
is not that of an ordinary refugee, but it 
is that of a man placed under the safeguard 
of this country, the incidents of whose life 
are minutely watched by the world, and 
will be as minutely recorded in the history 
of the times; and as he is treated by us, 
will honour or discredit attach to us in re- 
ference to him. I have little personal 
knowledge of M. Kossuth; but when I first 
read of this matter, and when I first read 
the statement in the Times, I thought it 
my duty to call on M. Kossuth, and ask 
him if there was any foundation for that 
statement; and he gave me his word, as & 
man of honour, that he had no more concern 
with the transactions referred to by the 
writer in that paper, than had the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. It was true, 
he said, he had recommended a foreign 
refugee (one who had not done him much 
credit) to Mr. Hale for employment, but 
he had no connexion with Mr, Hale, or 
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with the manufacture carried on by him. 
He was invited to call on Mr. Hale to go 
over his factory, as I might have been, 
and as I have been invited to go over Mr. 
Warner or Colt’s factory; and I might 
as well be charged with being connected 
with Colonel Colt on that ground, as 
M. Kossuth was charged with being con- 
nected with Mr. Hale. And with re- 
gard to recommending a man for employ- 
ment, M. Kossuth has numerous unfor- 
tunate refugees constantly calling upon 
him to aid them in obtaining employment; 
and I am speaking within the mark when 
I say I have had at least a dozen applica- 
tions from M. Kossuth to assist his country- 
men in that way; and I have no doubt my 
noble Friend (Lord D. Stuart) could speak 
much more on this subject. This is the 
whole basis of the charge. Some prying 
individual found that a Hungarian was 
working at Mr. Hale’s, and because M. 
Kossuth recommended him, he connected 
that gentleman with the rocket manufac- 
ture carried on by Mr. Hale, for the pur- 
pose of making war in Hungary on the 
Austrian Government. Now, I think it 
would not have been below the dignity of 
the Home Secretary, if he had given the 
opportunity to M. Kossuth to clear him- 
self. I do not think the ex-Governor of 
Hungary so far below the dignity of the 
Home Secretary of England as to make 
such a course impossible. And if the 
noble Lord had done so—if, instead of 
sending policemen to watch M. Kossuth’s 
house and dog him about, he had taken 
means to allow that gentleman to explain, 
and if the noble Lord had thus obtained, 
as he would have done, M. Kossuth’s word 
of honour that he had no connexion with 
anything of the kind charged against him, 
that would have been sufficient—for I 
apprehend M. Kossuth is as much enti- 
tled to credence as any member of the 
Orleans family visiting our Court. I make 
no distinctions, and as regards M. Kos- 
suth I think he is as much entitled to re- 
spect and honour as any member of the 
Orleans family, who are habitually received 
at Windsor. I make no complaint of the 
hospitality that is shown to the Orleans 
family; but I say that it would be dis- 
graceful to any man in this country, and 
more especially to any Member of this 
House, if he did not vindicate the right to 
hospitality of this country, on behalf of 
those who carry with them the goodwill 
of the mass of their own countrymen, which 
1s the case with M. Kossuth; and if any 





one is allowed to dog the steps of illustrious 
refugees, and it is found out, we are bound 
to visit it with our reprobation, and public 
opinion will do the same. I have seen 
M. Kossuth, and have advised with him. 
I told him—‘ You live under the same 
law as I do, but if you ask me what the 
law of England is, I cannot tell you, for at 
any moment some old law may be exhumed 
for a particular occasion, as has been done 
now; and I advised him to put himself 
under the guidance of some shrewd able 
lawyer. He said that if he knew what the 
law was, he would take care not to violate 
it. I believe he has far too much regard 
to his own name and fame, and far too 
much respect for those who have not hesi- 
tated to come forward and associate them- 
selves with him in this matter, to be caught 
violating the law of the country, for which 
he has too much respect. The question I 
want to put to the noble Lord is, whether 
any communication has been made to the 
magistrates, or the police authorities, with 
reference to any proceedings for watching 
the house of M. Louis Kossuth ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, before 
I answer the question which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has just put, I must advert to the 
former part of his speech, because it is 
certainly of importance that we should 
have some clear and distinct notion of what 
is the policy of this country in respect to 
M. Kossuth and to other refugees. I 
quite agree with what the hon. Gentleman 
has said—namely, that we ought to ob- 
serve the same rule with regard to all re- 
fugees, without reference to their station, 
their rank, or their political opinions. I 
care little for that: they may be princes of 
high lineage, holding the most extreme 
doctrines of absolute monarchy, or they 
may be persons of the most lowly condi- 
tion, entertaining the most ultra-republican 
notions. I care not what their opinions 
may be—I think the rule should be the 
same for all. But what should be that 
rule? It is not so very clear, in regard, 
at least, to its general principle. It is 
founded, in the first place, upon the law of 
England; and, in the next place, it is in- 
corporated with the great international 
code of the law of nations. The law of 
England, as we all know, allows any of 
these persons—any of these refugees, 
whatever may be the cause in which 
they have suffered—whatever may be the 
power by which they may have been pro- 
scribed—to come here and live undisturbed 
in this country. That is the general law 
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of England. According to this law, per- 
sons of various ranks and of various opin- 
ions have, within the last few years, sought 
refuge in this country. I think that to be 
an honourable distinction to be borne by 
England—a distinction not owing to any 
particular Government, but owing solely to 
the ancient laws of this country. It is 
an honourable distinction that persons ex- 
iled from their own countries can find a 
refuge and an asylum here. Never shall 
I be a party to make any alteration in that 
law. But, Sir, if this refuge and asylum 
be due to unfortunate exiles on the one 
side, I think it can as little be questioned, 
on the other, that the refugees thus re- 
ceived—thus enjoying the hospitality of 
this country—thus sheltered under the 
wegis of our laws—so long as they shall 
live quietly and peaceably among us, ought 
not to abuse that hospitality by making pre- 
parations for declaring war against any 
State, be it a monarchy or be it a republic, 
which is at peace and in alliance with this 
country. Now, it is said with regard to 
this person—this illustrious person, I am 
willing to admit--M. Kossuth has been 
Governor of Hungary, and that he endea- 
deavoured to restore and maintain the an- 
cient constitution of that country. I do 
not now wish to enter into an argument 
upon that subject; but it will be admitted 
that there are two opinions upon that ques- 
tion. There are some who think M. Kos- 
suth fought on behalf and in support of the 
liberties of his country—that he did every- 
thing that a patriot ought to do to main- 
tain the ancient constitution of Hungary. 
But there are others who believe that he 
fought not for the cause of liberty, or for 
the welfare of his country, but for the fur- 
therance of a selfish ambition; and that in 
the pursuit of that ambition, he, by acts 
of imprudence and indiscretion, so changed 
the laws and constitution of his country as 
to bring those laws and that constitution 
into collision with the monarchical power 
reigning over it, till, in the end, he brought 
ruin and destruction upon it. There thus 
prevail these two different opinions; but 
M. Kossuth comes to this country, and ob- 
tains a refuge. He does not merely come 
here like a person who is totally unknown 
to us, but he comes here in possession of 
his personal liberty, he having obtained 
that liberty, in a great degree, by the ex- 
ertions of my noble Friend near me. When 
my noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) 
was Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, he (speaking in the name of the Go- 
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vernment of the Queen of England), in 
the first place urged Turkey to persevere 
in affording to M. Kossuth that hospitality 
which she, greatly to her honour, had 
already given tohim. In the next place, 
my noble Friend offered to support Tur. 
key, even with the arms of this country, 
in the event of her being attacked by any 
other Power in consequence of affording 
M. Kossuth that protection; and, finally, 
he urged Turkey, not only to change the 
place of confinement in which M. Kossuth 
was kept, but to release him, and allow 
him to come, undisturbed, to this country, 
I say, therefore, that such a man was 
bound, not merely by the general law of 
nations, to respect the laws of this country 
whose hospitality he was receiving, and 
under whose protection he was living, but 
that, by the peculiar obligations of grati- 
tude to the Government which had in- 
terposed with such generous feeling on his 
behalf, he was bound scrupulously to re- 
spect the laws of this country, and not 
seck to involve us in any cause of quarrel 
which he might have with any of those 
nations with whom we are on terms of 
amity and peace. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) has said 
that M. Kossuth has scrupulously obeyed 
the laws which he found in force in this 
country; and that he has lived here with- 
out giving any cause of offence to those 
who have to administer those laws. Sir, 
the hon. Gentleman, no doubt, is well per- 
suaded in his belief; and the fact may be 
as he has stated it; at the same time I 
cannot wonder that there have been sus- 
picions aroused of a contrary tendency; 
because we must recollect that it is but 
lately that we have seen in that very news- 
paper to which the hon. Gentleman has 
referred, a letter addressed, or rather a 
proclamation addressed, to the subjects of 
a foreign Sovereign, urging them to rise 
against their Emperor, and calling upon 
the army to desert their colours, and en- 
gage in hostilities of the most deadly kind 
against their Sovereign. When that pro- 
clamation was published, in connexion with 
the insurrection of Milan, it was stated on 
behalf of M. Kossuth that he certainly had 
not authorised the publication of that paper 
—not authorised that exhortation to the 
people—because many changes had been 
a in it; but that he had given into the 
hands of another while at Kutayah a paper 
of the like nature—proclaiming the duty 
of insurrection to the subjects of the Em- 
peror of Austria. That was in any case, 
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I maintain, a most imprudent thing to do; 
but it was a most unjustifiable act on the 
part of a man who was residing quietly in 
a foreign country to send forth a paper 
which might be used for such a purpose. 
But we have seen more recently a letter 
written by M. Kossuth, in which he re- 
peats that his object is to carry on war 
against a Sovereign of Europe—a Sove- 
reign whose tyranny he denounces, and 
against whose rule he protests—that Sov- 
ereign being in amity with this country. 
There we have the open avowal by M. 
Kossuth of the fact that several persons 
connected with him are employed in a 
manufactory, which manufactory is for the 
purposes of war. I must say that I do 
not think it unnatural that persons em- 
ployed in the police of this country should, 
under such circumstances, conceive a sus- 
picion that there was contemplated an at- 
tempt to levy war against the Sovereign 
who had been so strongly denounced. With 
regard to the question which has been 
asked by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobden), 
all I have to state is, that the Commission- 
ers of Police, from time to time, make re- 
ports to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with regard to such 
proceedings, whether affecting M. Kossuth 
or other persons, as may induce them to 
believe that some crime is meant. I do 
not think I need say more than this, be- 
cause my noble Friend (Visct. Palmerston) 
has already stated that there is no evi- 
dence by which we can bring any indict- 
ment against any other person than Mr. 
Hale. But I shall always maintain that, 
while, on the one hand, we are bound to 
give hospitality to these persons; on the 
other hand, we are bound by every obliga- 
tion to foreign States not to allow, but if 
possible to prevent, persons who are resid- 
ing in this country from promoting that 
which has been declared by my right hon. 
Friend (Sir G. Grey) when Home Secretary, 
to be a crime according to the laws of the 
land. Such persons, while residing here, 
have no right to levy war against any 
Sovereign who is in alliance with this 
country. I have one word to say with re- 
gard to the allegation which has been 
made, that all these proceedings have 
taken place in consequence of some appli- 
cation on the part of the Government of 
Austria. I will state, in general terms, 
that the communications by Austria to the 
Government of this country have not been 
in the nature of anything like a demand, 
or an application, or a specific requirement. 
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On the contrary, the Government of Aus- 
tria have repeatedly declared that they 
have nothing to ask from the Government 
of this country, and they ask nothing; 
therefore they leave it to be understood 
that there is no demand of any sort to be 
made. At the same time they have stated 
that they did feel themselves aggrieved by 
proceedings which have been carried on in 
this country. But they observed that it 
was for the Government of England to act; 
that they had great reliance on the good- 
will of that Government, and should there- 
fore leave it to them to take measures or 
not, as they should think fit. It was not 
unnatural, an insurrection having occurred 
that the Austrian Government should say, 
‘Our Government is disturbed; it is liable 
to be affected in various quarters; some- 
times even in connexion with States where 
hostility is little to be suspected; that very 
often attempts of a certain hostile nature 
are found to be connected with persons 
who are known to be seeking to overthrow 
the Government of our country; and we 
know that many of those who are carrying 
on these proceedings are residents in Eng- 
land, and yet are allowed to carry them on 
undisturbed.’’ Now, although I do not 
think these complaints on the part of the 
Government of Austria are justified, at the 
same time I deem it to be the bounden 
duty of the Government of this country, 
while saying to Austria—‘‘ We will not 
change our laws; we will permit all these 
persons to come to this country and live 
undisturbed;”’ also to say, that so long as 
these persons live in this country the laws 
of the country must be by them obeyed, 
and that the great national relations which 
exist between England and the States of 
Europe shall not by them be violated or 
disturbed. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, he 
rejoiced that the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for the Home Department had stated, 
and that the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London had confirmed that 
statement, that there was no accusation 
against the illustrious exile in question. 
But the noble Lord had made another 
statement, blaming M. Kossuth for a pro- 
clamation which he had issued in this 
country. So far from that being the case, 
that proclamation was written at Kutayah, 
and not in this country, and therefore so 
far M. Kossuth was free from the accusa- 
tion of the noble Lord, But the most seri- 
ous part of this matter—and the question 
which had been put with regard to it had 
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not been answered yet—namely, the em- 
ployment of spies as had been said to dog 
the footsteps, not only of this illustrious 
exile, but of all persons who called on him 
or inquired after him. The question did not 
even rest there, for if the statements which 
had been made were to be believed, persons 
were sent into the house of M. Kossuth 
to assist in removing his goods and to 
spy what they could find out. They must 
have been sent by some one—Who was 
that person? If they were not sent by 
the noble Lord, they must have been sent 
by the Police. This was a matter that 
ought to be inquired into; and if no one 
else would do so, he (Sir J. Walmsley) 
would move for a Committee of Inquiry, 
in order to ascertain whether it was the 
practice of the police to watch the houses 
of any person without any justification for 
doing so. The Government would have 
done much better to have abandoned the 
charge against Mr. Hale, and not have re- 
vived an obsolete law against a poor man 
who had been ruined by what had taken 
place. The best thing to be done was to 
drop all further proceedings; for he believ- 
ed it was the duty of the Government to 
abandon the proceedings against Mr. Hale 
under a law which was passed a hundred 
years ago. 


Subject dropped. 


THE BUDGET—WAYS AND MEANS—THE 
INCOME TAX, 
The House went into Committee of 
Ways and Means. 
Question again proposed— 
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“That it is the opinion of this Committee, that, | 
towards raising the Supply granted to Her Ma. | 
jesty, there shall be raised annually during the | 
terms hereinafter limited, the several Rates and 
Duties following (that is to say):— 

“ For and in respect of the property in any | 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in the United | 
Kingdom, and for and in respect of every annuity, | 
pension, or stipend, payable by Her Majesty or | 
out of the Public Revenue of the United King- 
dom; and for and in respect of all interest of 
money, annuities, dividends, and shares of annui- 
ties payable to any person or persons, bodies poli- 
tie or corporate, companies or societies, whether 
corporate or not corporate; and for and in respect 
of the annual profits or gains arising or accruing 
to any person or persons whatever, resident in 
the United Kingdom, from any kind of property 
whatever, whether situate in the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere, or from any annuities, allowances, 
or stipends, or from any profession, trade, or voca- 
tion, whether the same shall be respectively exer- 
cised in the United Kingdom or elsewhere ; and 
for and in respect of the annual profits or gains 
arising or accruing to any person or persons not 
resident within the United Kingdom from any 
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property whatever in the United Kingdom, or from 
any trade, profession, or vocation, exercised in the 
United Kingdom; for every twenty shillings of 
the annual value or amount thereof— 

For two years from April 5, 1853 .£007 

And for two years from April 5, 1855 06 

And for three years from April 5, 

1857 ° ° é ° - 005 

“ And that on April 5, 1860, except as to the 
collection of monies then due, the said Rates and 
Duties shall cease and determine. 

“And for and in respect of the occupation of 
such lands, tenements, or hereditaments (other 
than a dwelling-house occupied by a tenant dis- 
tinct from a farm of lands), for every twenty 
shillings of the annual value thereof, one moiety 
of each of the said sums of 7d., 6d., and 5d., for 
the above-named times respectively.” 


Mr. LAWLESS moved by way of 
Amendment, that the words ‘‘ Great Bri- 
tain’”’ be substituted for ‘‘ United King. 
dom,’’ with the view of exempting Ireland 
from the income tax. He regarded many 
parts of the Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as perfectly unobjectionable, and 
particularly the extension of the probate 
duty to succession to real property. If 
therefore he were asked why he did not 
vote in the minority the other night on the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Herts (Sir E. Lytton Bulwer), he 
would reply that he was not only Member 
for Clonmel, but had an interest in the 
Budget, as a question for the kingdom at 
large, and regarded the principle of it as 
a step in the mght direction. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the first 
who had had the courage to leap over the 
park-wall of the privileged classes, and 
place on their shoulders, in the shape of 
a legacy duty, a fair share of the burdens 
which they had hitherto escaped. He re- 
garded the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
as nothing more than an attempt to keep 
up those fences and park-walls, and to 
bring back the late Government to power, 
and he had therefore voted against it; but 
that vote would not prevent his resisting 
the extension of the income tax to Ire- 
land, and, whatever might be the result, 
he would most certainly press his Motion 
to a division. Ie desired to prevent the 
late Government being restored to power for 
many reasons. First, he remembered that 
they were the first Government that had 
actually proposed to extend the income tax 
to funded property and salaries in Ireland 
—although certainly the form of the im- 
post had been greatly mitigated in the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli)—and he understood that they would 
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not have opposed the Motion of which the 
hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) gave notice 
when they were in power for the extension 
of the tax to all property whatsoever in 
that country. He therefore thought that 
if the Irish Members succeeded in ousting 
the present Government, they would not 
benefit Ireland so far as the income tax 
was concerned. This Motion would be a 
good test of their opinions on the subject. 
They all knew that at the last election 
every Liberal Irish Member felt himself 
bound to do his best to turn out the Go- 
vernment, which by their inflammatory 
placards, had raised the disturbances at 
Stockport, which were used as a war cry 
during the Irish elections. He trusted 
such scenes as occurred at Six-mile Bridge 
and elsewhere, in consequence, would never 
be seen again. But if they were to form 
alliance with the Members of that Govern- 
ment, after they had done all they could 
to put them out of power, and prevent 
their exciting agitation and religious dis- 
cord in Ireland, the most simple peasant 
would be puzzled what to think of his re- 
presentatives, or to explain the conduct of 
those who professed to be the leaders of 
public opinion in Ireland. Not very long 
ago an hon. Gentleman, who from his here- 
ditary descent could not be otherwise than 
a patriotic man and a friend to Ireland— 
he meant Mr. H. Grattan—was turned out 
of his seat for Meath for having voted for 
the Arms Act, under the administration of 
the Earl of Clarendon; and yet the present 
Member for Meath, his successor, was 
moving heaven and earth at present to 
restore to power a Government whose con- 
stant pastime had been to give Ireland 
Coercion Bills, and who, when last in power, 
had threatened the priests, who were really 
the best guardians of the public peace. 
There were three acts by which the late 
Government were constantly irritating the 
Irish people, and which showed that they 
did not understand the spirit in which a 
Catholic people ought to be legislated for. 
These points were the inquiry into May- 
nooth, which they encouraged; the inspec- 
tion of convents, which their followers in- 
sisted on; and the prosecution of the 
priests, as at Six-mile Bridge. [Cries of 
“Question !”’] He was coming to the 
question. He wished to show why he 
could not join in voting for an Amendment, 
the object of which was to turn out the 
Government, and restore to power an Ad- 
ministration that would not do justice to 
the feelings of the country, or legislate for 
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Ireland in a spirit that a Catholic country 
should be legislated for. He did not vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet, because 
he was opposed to the object its supporters 
had in view; but it did not follow that he 
accepted the propositions of the Budget. 
On the contrary, with regard to the ex- 
tension of the income tax to Ireland, there 
was evidence enough to show that a great 
part of the country was in such a state of 
distress that it was not able to bear any 
further load of taxation. He did not wish 
to exempt any class able to meet taxation, 
nor would he say but that in Ulster and 
parts of the south they were able to pay 
taxes as well as in many parts of England; 
but he contended that the country was 
only in a state of convalescence, and not 
able to undergo such a heavy infliction so 
soon after the sufferings of the famine. It 
was said, he knew, that Ireland did not pay 
a fair share of the national burdens, because 
she did not pay the assessed taxes. But 
it was proved by a return which had been 
moved for by the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin, that while the poor- 
rates, county rates, and similar taxes in 
England amounted to 2s. 43d. in the 
pound, in Ireland the same taxes amounted 
to 3s. 7}d. in the pound, being a differ- 
ence of ls. 3d. against Ireland as com- 
pared with England. Even in England 
an income tax when brought to bear upon 
small trades was a most unadvisable mea- 
sure, and in resisting its application to Ire- 
land he had no object but to avert the tax 
from those in that country who would be 
crushed by this addition to a burden which 
they at present could hardly bear. He 
admitted that Belfast and some other towns 
were as able to pay the tax as any part 
of England; but that was by no means 
true of the greater portion of the island, 
and he was sure that in the south and west 
it would not only retard the slowly advanc- 
ing prosperity, but it would possibly throw 
them back, and would give an additional 
spur to the emigration which was now 
going on, and which ought to frighten any 
Government that looked to the welfare of 
the people. In the south and west of Ire- 
land the emigration was of the most mis- 
chievous kind, for it consisted for the most 
part of artisans and traders; and if the tax 
was laid upon all who possessed an income 
of 1001. a year, it would give a consid- 
erable additional spur to their emigration. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Government 
would think it worth their while to listen 
to him, or to those Irish Members who 
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might follow him, and who were abler than 
he was to explain the condition of the peo- 
ple. His only object was to do as much 
good to Ireland as he could. He approved 
of all the rest of the Budget except this 
portion. If the tax were to be imposed 
upon Ireland, he thought it ought to be 
done wisely, mildly, and by degrees. He 
had no doubt the time would come when 
Ireland would be able to bear the tax; all 
he said was that that time had not come 
yet, and he would therefore move his 
Amendment, that the words ‘‘ Great Bri- 
tain’’ be introduced into the Resolution 
instead of the words ‘ United Kingdom.” 

Amendment proposed— 

“In line 6, to leave out the words ‘ United 
Kingdom,’ in order to insert the words ‘ Great 
Britain,’ instead thereof,” 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘ United Kingdom’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Resolution.” 

Coronet DUNNE said, he certainly was 
surprised at the course the hon. Gentleman 
had taken; for if his object was to prevent 
the infliction of the income tax on Ireland, 
he had unfortunately taken care to miss 
the only opportunity of carrying out his 
professed object by voting the other night 
in the majority, and had now taken a course 


in which he must be aware he could scarcely 


succeed. The result of the late division 
had been caused by those who, like the 
hon. Member, had voted against the con- 
clusions to which their own reasoning led 
them. For his own part, he (Colonel 
Dunne) objected to the whole Budget, and 
should have voted against it, whether it 
had contained the income tax or not; but 
those who, like the hon. Member, only ob- 
jected to the extension of the income tax 
to Ireland should surely have felt them- 
selves especially bound to vote against the 
tax when the question was directly brought 
before them. Had all the Members con- 
nected with Ireland united together in op- 
position to the Government on that Motion, 
he was of opinion they would have beaten 
the Budget, and prevented its infliction 
upon their country. But now he thought 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman was 
really futile, though of course if pressed 
to a division he should vote for it; but for 
his part he was inclined to walk out of the 
House without recording his vote at all, 
but that he knew his conduct would be ex- 
posed to misconstruction. People out of 
doors did not understand these manceuvres, 
and, therefore, if the hon. Gentleman divi- 
ded the House, he would divide with him, 
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though he anticipated nothing from his 
Motion. With regard to the tax itself, he 
would not go into any argument now, be. 
cause he had already placed on the books 
notice of his intention to move for a Com. 
mittee on the financial relations of the two 
countries, when he hoped to be able to 
prove that Ireland was already taxed to its 
fair amount. That was a fair and a rea. 
sonable proposition. If they gave him his 
Committee, and if he did not prove his 
point, then he would allow them to tax Ire. 
land as much as they pleased. As the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr, 
Henley) had said, the same tax imposed 
upon countries in a different position—on 
a rich country and a poor country—could 
not be considered as equal. The defenders 
of the Government had certainly appeared 
ir. a peculiar position. The hon. Member 
who had just sat down had made an admi- 
rable argument to prove that he ought to 
have voted against the Budget. The hon, 
Member for Carlow (Mr. J. Ball) had made 
a speech which he said he hoped would be 
‘* for the information and satisfaction of his 
constituents.”” It certainly might be for 
their ‘* information,’’ but scarcely could be 
for their ‘‘ satisfaction.’ And the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) 
plainly said that in his opinion the reten- 
tion of the present Government in office 
was well worth 250,000/. to Ireland. He 
did not believe that they were worth so 
much. The remission of the consolidated 
annuities had been pressed upon them as a 
reason for gratitude to the Government; 
but that remission had been recommended 
by a Committee of which Lord Derby was 
a member. The late Government had onl 

proposed to lay the income tax on the Irish 
fundholder; not to lay it on the land. He 
(Colonel Dunne) would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Lawless), who appeared anxious 
to know why Irish Liberal Members voted 
against the Government—he would ask the 
hon. Member why he voted with them ? 
With what section of the party opposite 
did the hon. Gentleman sympathise ? Was 
it with the old Whigs ? or the new Conser- 
vatives led by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? or their 
Radical allies with the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Works at their head? The Irish Members 
who opposed the Budget of the present 
Government did so because they believed 
the Budget of the late Government was far 
better for Ireland. Indeed, there had never 
been anything worse for Ireland than the 
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Budget before the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was obliged to admit that 
the remission of the consolidated annuities 
was required by justice. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to remit them 
only on an equivalent, though he had pro- 
mised to deal with them apart from financial 
considerations. There was no gratitude 
due to the right hon. Gentleman, then, on 
that account. What he professed to remit 
with one hand, he reimposed with another. 
It would have been impossible to enforce 
the Labour Rate Act. It had been con- 
demned by the Committee of the Lords. 
The annuities never could have been levied. 
Yet in remitting them the right hon. Gen- 
tleman imposed an equivalent in the shape 
of an additional taxation. But the truth 
was that the ‘* equivalent”’ was unfair; the 
annuities at the end of seven years could 
only amount to 275,000/., so that Ireland, 
after all, was only relieved from something 
above a quarter of a million a year. And 
then the fresh taxes imposed amounted to 
900,0007. In truth, then, the Government 
were about to impose a million and a half 
of fresh taxation on Ireland. There was 
an important consideration as to the rela- 
tive burden of taxation in the two coun- 
tries. In England taxation ultimately re- 
turned to the pockets of the people in some 
shape or other; but in Ireland whatever 
was paid in that way was withdrawn from 
the country and never returned to it. Not 
less than 127,000,0002. had thus been 
taken out of Ireland since 1818, and thus 
it was that the country was constantly kept 
poor. Ireland was ready to bear a fair and 
equal burden of taxation, and he was wil- 
ling to go before an English Committee to 
prove that the burden of taxation was not 
fair and equal. As to the Amendment be- 
fore the House, he repeated it was ill-timed. 
If intended in a spirit of repentance, he 
hoped the people of Ireland would accept 
it; but he begged the hon. Member for the 
future to remember that it was best to 
bring forward a proposition when it was 
likely to succeed, rather than when it was 
certain to fail. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said: Sir, I 
shall endeavour to imitate the example of 
the hon. and gallant Member who has just 
sat down, and to discuss this question upon 
the figures, with a view to determine which 
is the best course to adopt for the benefit 
of our common country. But, Sir, I will 
not, as he has done, narrow the question 
before us to a mere consideration of the 
principle of an income tax, and shall en- 
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deavour to arrive at a true conclusion by 
balancing both sides of the account, not in 
order to ascertain what is best for our own 
individual selves, but what is most advan- 
tageous for the whole people of Ireland. 
It appears to me that I am fairly stating 
the position of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, when I say that his main ground of 
objection to the proposed Budget is, that 
though something is given to Ireland, yet, 
that it is not an equivalent for the imposi- 
tion of the income tax. If the hon. Mem- 
ber were of opinion the poorer classes in 
Ireland would be benefited by the proposed 
remissions, he would, no doubt, be now 
prepared to charge his wealthier fellow- 
countrymen with an income tax. Upona 
former occasion, and before he had allied 
himself with his present associates, the 
hon. Member acted on that view; for, on 
reference to Hansard, I find that, in March, 
1849, he and many of the party with whom 
he is now acting voted for an Amend- 
ment proposed by Major Blackall in these 
terms:— 

“That an auxiliary fund, for the relief of the 
extraordinary distress in Ireland, be raised by a 
rate, not exceeding sixpence in the pound, to be 
levied upon all property and income in Ireland, 
above the annual value of 150l.”—{3 Hansard, 
ciii, 198.] 

Coronet. DUNNE: I did not vote on 
that Motion. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: Of course the 
hon. Member is the best judge as to his own 
vote. In the division list upon that Motion, 
I find also, in favour of it the names of Mr. 
Napier, Messrs. Spooner and Newdegate, 
Lord Bernard, Mr. Conolly, Sir F. Thesi- 
ger, and of several hon. Members of the 
Conservative party. Their votes upon that 
Motion prove that, in their opinions, the 
occasion might arise when it would be for 
the general benefit of Ireland to accept the 
imposition of an income tax, Again, I find 
that a similar Motion was brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Her- 
bert), in April, 1849. Upon that occasion 
also, it will be found that in consideration 
of the miserable sum of 100,0002. many of 
the party opposite supported the Motion 
for imposing an income tax on Ireland. 
And here, Sir, I may observe that the re- 
cognised leader of that party came forward 
and made a very strong speech in support 
of that Motion. Among other observations 
then made by the right hon, Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) he stated— 

“ In the difficult position in which we are placed, 
I feel that the income tax will not press on the 
small farmers, and that a rate in aid will do so, 
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This is a consideration which ought to weigh, per- 
haps, with all hon. Members; but I feel that it 
ought at all events to have a paramount influence 
with us, who deplore the adoption by this House 
of that fatal policy of which the small farmers are 
now the victims. There are other reasons why I 
prefer an income tax: I am also in favour of an 
income tax rather than a rate in aid, for this rea- 
son, that it will be imposed on all species of pro- 
perty.”"—[3 Hansard, civ. 516.] 


Now, Sir, I cannot state that I am in fa- 
vour of the imposition of an income tax 
upon Ireland, for the reason that it will be 
imposed on all species of property, but be- 
cause the struggling farmers of that coun- 
try will be benefited by the remission of the 
consolidated annuities. There is no man 
more averse than I am to the extension of 
an income tax to Ireland if it could possi- 
bly be avoided. But the question is one 
of pounds, shillings and pence, and in con- 
sidering it together, my honourable Col- 
league and myself, who rank among our 
constituents many small farmers subject to 
heavy charges on account of the consoli- 
dated annuities, have endeavoured to form 
our conclusion without any reference what- 
ever to our own personal interests. I know 
for myself, Sir, that at my first election in 
March, 1852, I stated distinctly in my ad- 
dress to the electors of Cork, that I would 
exert myself by every means in my power 
to get rid of the consolidated annuities, 
which pressed so heavily upon them. I 
have felt called upon now to fulfil that 
pledge. The whole question of the income 
tax for Ireland, as well as for England, 
turns upon the incidence of taxation— 
whether it should fall more heavily upon 
the rich than upon the poorer classes; and 
if I pronounce myself ready to accept an 
income tax for Ireland, I do so because I 
am thereby enabling the Government of the 
day to remove the incidence of taxation 
from the shoulders of the poorer man to 
those of his more wealthy neighbours. It 
was for a similar reason that the income 
tax was introduced into England in the 
year 1842, in order to enable the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel to pass measures 
which would have the effect of benefiting 
the masses of the people, and of increasing 
their means to purchase clothing and food. 
And here let me ask whether if the work- 
ing classes of England are enabled to pur- 
chase more food and more clothing, and in 
particular to increase their woollen raiment, 
and become larger consumers of corn, of 
butter, and of butcher’s meat, will not any 
measure that tends to effect that object, 
also be the means of bringing large sums 
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into the pockets of the farmers and sh 

keepers of Ireland? Why, I can remem. 
ber, a few years ago, before the people of 
Ireland were so well able to pay for cloth. 
ing, or food, as they now are, that I wag 
selling wool at about 11s. a stone; whereas, 
I expect in a few weeks, after the shearing 
season, to realise at least 23s. 6d. per 
stone. And for the same reason, the far. 
mers of Ireland are at present obtaining 
large prices for butter, pork, beef, and 
mutton, which are now consumed in larger 
quantities by the people of England, though, 
I am sorry to say that, as yet, but a small 
proportion of those articles is consumed by 
my own countrymen. I differ, therefore, 
from the position of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Portarlington, that changes in 
the incidence of taxation which are bene- 
ficial to the people of England, may not also 
benefit the people of Ireland. But while 
I am by no means inclined to dispute the 
accuracy of the figures advanced by hon. 
Gentlemen who adopt an opposite view of 
the case, I still cannot help observing that 
in arguing the question they have com- 
menced their chronology before the Act of 
Union, but have, one and all, invariably 
stopped short as soon as they came down 
to the consolidated annuities. True it is 
that England is making a prodigiously fine 
bargain—true it is that we are to be char- 
ged with 480,000. a year for seven years, 
which by the end of that time will have 
realised more than 3,000,000/.—and true 
it is that the spirit duties, taken at twenty 
years’ purchase, will make up an additional 
sum of about 4,000,000/. These sums, 
therefore, together with some other items, 
will realise for the English Exchequer a 
sum exceeding 8,000,000/. sterling. But 
then, Sir, although all this may be per- 
fectly true, it does not follow that because 
the arrangement is for the benefit of Eng- 
land, that it may not also benefit the people 
of Ireland. For though the Imperial Ex- 
chequer may be thereby placed in the posi- 
tion of receiving fully double the amount of 
a disputed debt, still, if it is proposed as a 
dire alternative to the representatives of 
Ireland, either to submit to the income 
tax, or to reject it altogether, and pay 
the consolidated charges, there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the poorer classes would not 
be benefited by adopting the latter course. 
And let me remind hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that this is a question upon which we 
cannot be said to have the option in our 
own hands. I confess that when the pre- 
sent Budget was first presented to this 
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House by the Chancellor of the Exche- 

ner on last Monday fortnight, I felt great 
difficulty in solving the problem placed be- 
fore me; and to enable me to judge the 
question more clearly and dispassionately, 
J went on the following day to Ireland in 
order to meditate over the matter. I re- 
turned here on Tuesday last, and upon the 
following day, whilst attending the Com- 
mittee-room on the Cork and Bandon Rail- 
way, I heard that in an adjoining apart- 
ment there were then assembled some Irish 
representatives, who, like their Scottish 
brethren, had met together in order to 
consult upon the proposed Budget, and de- 
cide on the best course to be taken for the 
benefit of this country. I considered it 
right to join that meeting, and upon doing 
so found, in anxious deliberation, some five- 
and-twenty Gentlemen, each of whom had 
a strong personal interest in the question 
at issue—men who belonged to and had 
property in Ireland, and not who had 
merely crossed over from England, to take 
upon themselves the representation of Ire- 
land, and assume a position there like some 
of the hon. Members opposite, such as the 
Members for Dundalk, and one of the Mem- 
bers for each of the counties of Meath, Kil- 
kenny, and Sligo, who though, no doubt, 
entertaining conscientious convictions upon 
the subject, had, nevertheless, not the same 
material interest at stake, or personal ac- 
quaintance with the details, to enable them 
to judge of it in all its practical bearings. 
Well, Sir, I participated in the discussions 
which took place at that meeting, and I 
am quite prepared to state now the reasons 
which I then put forward. For, Sir, it was 
an open meeting, and I wish nothing to re- 
main secret in this or any other proceedings 
with which I may become connected. The 
people of Ireland are quick, but they are 
also shrewd and intelligent. I care not 
what they may think for the passing mo- 
ment, but I look to what will be their 
opinion when they thoroughly understand 
the whole of the question. I came here to 
represent my constituents—my business is 
to study carefully this and all other ques- 
tions affecting their material interests, and 


they rely upon me to perform my duty to- | 


wards them. Though I quite admit that 
the great county of Cork, which produces 
the ablest men in Ireland, possesses within 
its borders many more competent persons 
than myself to act as their representative, 
still I conceive that, at a distance from the 
spot, they do not possess equal means of 
ascertaining what is the most advantageous 
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course to be adopted on such an occasion 
as the present. In regard to the question 
before us, I have felt it my duty to examine 
earefully all the figures bearing upon it, 
and with the permission of the House I will 
state a few results; and I think it will be 
made evident that so far, at least, as the 
tenant farmers of Cork are concerned, their 
representatives have truly and faithfully 
represented their best interests by the 
course we have pursued. For my own 
part, I am quite prepared, at any moment, 
to render an account to any hundred of my 
constituents, from any part of the county 
which I have the honour to represent, and 
to demonstrate to them collectively or in- 
dividually that their interests have been 
materially served by the course I have 
taken, in preferring to obtain for them a 
remission of the consolidated charges, in- 
stead of endeavouring to protect my own 
personal and real estate from the imposi- 
tion of an income tax. Were I to have 
adopted a contrary course, I should, in- 
deed, have a very selfish account to ren- 
der if taken to task by the tenant farmers 
of Cork. No; the course which I had 
taken was, to propose at the meeting of 
Irish Members that, as the best means of 
doing practical good for Ireland, we should 
wait upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to protest firmly against at present extend- 
ing the income tax to Ireland—and, at the 
same time, suggest that the consolidated 
annuities and all arrears should be remit- 
ted, and that if the income tax were to be 
imposed on Ireland, it should be confined 
to those main sources of income which be- 
long to the more opulent classes, and do 
not involve inquisitorial inquiries or unpro- 
ductive expense—namely: public funds, 
public salaries, shares in public compa- 
nies, landlords’ rents, according to Mr. 
Griffith’s public valuation, with due deduc- 
tions for incumbrancers, annuitants, and 
rentchargers, who should also bear their 
proportion of the tax. Well, a resolution 
to that effect was adopted by the meeting, 
and on the following day we had a long in- 
terview with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, upon whom we pressed our views, 
and supported them with the strongest 
arguments we were able to urge. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to observe that 
we were received with the utmost courtesy 
by the right hon. Gentleman, who entered 
into a discussion of the suggestions we had 
made; but I conceive it is not unlikely that 
had our numbers been more formidable than 
they were, we might be now in a position 
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to anticipate even more satisfactory terms 
than those which we have good reason to 
expect. We believe that our remonstrances 
upon that occasion will lead to some ma- 
terial modifications in the mode of assess- 
ing the tax on Ireland. We trust we shall 
receive that concession to which my Col- 
league has alluded, namely, that the Irish 
farmer shall be rated at one-third instead 
of one-half of his annual rent, and that the 
rent and income of land, as regards both 
landlord and tenant, shall be assessed upon 
Mr. Griffith’s public valuation, without en- 
tering into any inquisitorial inquiries on the 
subject. We expect also, that in regard 
to tradesmen and shopkeepers, they will be 
assessed without instituting such inquiries, 
and by giving them the option to adopt as 
a measure of their assessment some mul- 
tiple of the poor-rate valuation of their 
premises. We entertain no doubt in re- 
gard to those clergymen whose income 
depends on mere voluntary contributions, 
that if they are legally liable to any in- 
come tax, their own returns, either per- 
sonally or through their ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, will be adopted as correct, and that 
they will be permitted to certify them to 
some central authority, and not to any 
local commissioners. Indeed, we are as- 


sured that whatever inquiries may be neces- 
sary shall be so conducted as to be as little 


inquisitorial as possible. We also strongly 
urged upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and urged afterwards on the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that if they could 
not induce their Government to adopt our 
suggestion of confining the income tax in 
Ireland to realised property, they should 
consent that the standard of taxation upon 
precarious incomes, and particularly in 
regard to clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, should be raised to a higher figure 
than 1007. a year. Now, Sir, as a re- 
presentative of the county of Cork, re- 
turned by its tenant farmers, I will take a 
practical view of their interests in this 
question, and of the course which my Col- 
league and I have considered it our duty 
to pursue. I will assume that one hundred 
of our constituents are assembled before us 
in any part of that county, and that I am 
accounting with them for my conduct on 
this occasion, I would say to them—** There 
is probably not one among you who does 
not derive a very substantial benefit during 
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innumber.”’ [Mr. E. B. Rocnz: Not five,] 
My hon, Colleague, who knows the county 
Cork better than I do, says there would not 
be five of that class. But taking the number 
so high as ten, I would say to those ten con. 
stituents, ‘‘ There are, perhaps, five amon 

you whose farms are rated at less than 
3001. a year. By one of the conceg. 
sions which I have been instrumental in 
obtaining from the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, you will be exempted altogether 
from income tax.’’ To the remaining five 
constituents, who might, possibly, occupy 
farms worth 300l. a year cr upwards, | 
would state, ‘* Youhave also been materially 
benefited by some of the terms which we 
expect to obtain; for you will have the 
option of being rated according to a public 
valuation, and will be charged on only one- 
third instead of, as in England, one-half 
of a fair occupation rent.’’. To the few 
wealthier constituents—not one per cent 
on the entire—I would say, ‘‘If you are sub- 
jected to an income tax youcan afford to pay 
it, and must, like myself, submit to do so 
for the benefit of your poorer neighbours,” 
To the tradesmen and shopkeepers in the 
smaller towns I might state, ‘‘ You have, 
probably, a farm which is relieved from the 
consolidated eharges; the increased pros- 
perity of the adjoining district will bring 
you increased employment and custom far 
more than an equivalent for your small 
amount of income tax; and, at all events, 
I exerted myself to the utmost in order to 
exempt you altogether from the tax, and 
expect to succeed in protecting you from 
any vexatious inquiries, by allowing you 
the option of being assessed upon a multi- 
ple of your poor-law valuation.’’ To Eng- 
lish Gentlemen representing Irish consti- 
tuencies, and having no personal interest in 
Irish matters, the modifications which I 
have referred to, and others of a similar 
nature which we hope to obtain, may ap- 
pear of little practical moment; but let me 
assure them, as one who has an interest in 
the Irish soil, that the whole question will 
be viewed in a very different aspect by the 
sensible farmers of my country. Well, we 
trust also that all arrears of the consolida- 
ted annuities, as well as the future annul- 
ties, will also be remitted; and we believe 
that the very strongest reasons exist why 
the small tradesman and shopkeeper ought 
not to be rated to the income tax—at least 


a period of forty years by the remis-| that the mode of assessment shall be as 


sion of the consolidated annuities. 


Those | free from inquisitorial inquiries as possible; 
q q P 


among you who hold farms worth 2001. a} above all, we confidently hope that the 


year and upwards are, probably, 
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larly as to clergymen of all denominations 
—Catholic, Presbyterian, and Protestant. 
[Mr. Lucas: Oh, oh!] I trust, Sir, that 
the hon. Member for Meath will agree in 
considering that, in late years, the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland have been taxed 
most heavily, through the deduction for 
oor-rates; and that the incomes of the 
Patholic and Presbyterian clergymen have 
been also most grievously reduced, and 
that, in particular, the Catholic priest of 
Ireland should not be required to contri- 
bute towards the support of a State from 
which he has never derived any sort of as- 
sistance or suport. I own, however, that 
notwithstanding these concessions, I would 
still desire that any income tax in Ireland 
should be confined to realised property, and 
not extended to precarious incomes —in 
other words, that it should not include whatis 
familiarly known as Schedule D in England. 
Except as an inevitable alternative, I feel 
the greatest possible objection to any sort 
of income tax, and especially to its imposi- 
tion upon professions and trades. But 
when | come to discuss the matter with 
English Members, they meet me with the 
case of Belfast. They say to me—‘“‘ Here 
isa gentleman with 10,000U. a-year derived 
from his trade. In Manehester you impose 
Trade between 


an income tax upon him, 
Manehester and Belfast is running a very 
close race, and but a very small difference 
will turn the scale either way: by exempt- 
ing the Belfast merchant from the income 
tax, you would drive us out of the market 


—we shall never consent to that.” To 
such a statement I have but one answer to 
make—that Belfast is the exceptional case, 
and that the precarious incomes of the 
small traders in other parts of Ireland 
should not be taxed merely in order to 
eatch the rich merchants of Belfast in the 
common net. ‘The alternative, however, 
which has been presented to me is either 
to reject the Budget altogether, and re- 
main subject to the consolidated charges, 
or to obtain the remission of these charges 
by accepting the income tax with such 
reasonable modifications as ean be ob- 
tained. To solve this problem satisfac- 
torily, it is meeessary to consider a few 
figures. And to begin with the union of 
Kanturk, in the county of Cork: in that 
union the annuity eharged upon the valua- 
tion is 6d. in the pound; in Bantry it is 
ls. 43d.; in Dunmanway 10d.; in Skib- 
bereen 1s, 1d.; in Skull ls. 6d.; in Youg- 
hall 7d. In the county of Mayo, in the 
union of Ballina, the annuity is ls. 2d. in 
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the pound; in Castlebar 1s. 7d.; in Swing- 
ford it is 1s. 6d.; and in Newport and 
Westport 2s. in the pound. And yet, with 
such facts and figures before him, one of 
the representatives of Mayo, who deals 
more in figures of speech than in figures of 
arithmetic, has the hardihood to state to 
those representatives of agricultural con- 
stituencies who may desire to relieve such 
poverty-stricken localities, that when next 
we go before our constituents, we shall be 
all ‘‘ shaking in our shoes.’’ Now, Sir, if 
I can judge aright the interests and feel- 
ings of the great constituency which I have 
the honour to represent, I would strongly 
admonish the hon. Gentleman, should he 
think proper to present himself in the 
county of Cork, to keep very clear of those 
towns which are contiguous to the sea coast 
or deep rivers. And, Sir,:whilst tendering 
him the best protection in my power, I 
would, in proof of those feelings, remind 
him of the Kanturk meeting, the report of 
which he will find in the columns of the 
Cork Examiner, a newspaper known to be 
most hostile to my views. But some hon. 
Gentleman opposite appear to prefer to 
bring back into office the Stockport and 
Six-mile Bridge Administration, rather than 
accept for the farmers of Ireland a remis- 
sion of the consolidated annuities, coupled 
with an income tax upon the more affluent 
classes. Here is one of the Members for 
Mayo, whose own constituents will, per- 
haps, be more benefited by the remission 
of the consolidated annuities than those of 
any other portion of Ireland, coming for- 
ward and taunting hon. Gentlemen who 
coincide in the views which I have expres- 
sed with betraying the interests of the 
people of Ireland. Whatever Belfast may 
lose, there can be no doubt that Mayo will 
be an immense gainer by the change; and, 
therefore, it was not a matter of surprise 
that the hon. Member for that county came 
forward the other night to make a most 
eloquent appeal in favour of the remission 
of the annuities. [Mr. Moore was under- 
stood to dissent.] Well, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman will not allow that his appeal was 
‘* most eloquent,” it must be his character- 
teristic modesty which induces him to re- 
gard so unfavourably his own patriotic ef- 
forts. Passing now from Mayo to the 
county of Clare, I find that Ennis Union 
is assessed at ls. 7d. in the pound; En- 
nistymon, 2s. 63d.; Kildysart, 2s. 6d.; 
Kilrush, 2s. 03d.; Scariff, 2s. 23d.; and 
Tulla, ls. 10d. It appears that the pre- 
sent valuations of all the unions in the 
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county of Clare amount to a sum of 
218,8771., charged upon which is a sum of 
783,5371. spread over a period of forty 
years, being nearly 20,000/. a year, or 


little less than 2s. in the pound. That is | 


the average poundage of the entire county; 
but some of its electoral divisions and town- 
lands, as well as many other localities in 
Ireland, are subject to a much higher rate 
of poundage. Now, | put it to this House, 


how was it possible for me to resist the | 


force of these figures? Again, take the 
county of Galway, one of whose represen- 
tatives goes into one lobby, and the other 
into another. But Jet us see which is in 
the right. Here are two hon. Members, 
each deeply interested in the soil of Ire- 
land, and neither of whom, I am perfectly 
convinced, would willingly give a vote 
calculated to retard the prosperity of their 
country; here they are imitating the ex- 
ample of the two Members for the city of 
Galway, and running asunder on this ques- 
tion. Now I must remind one of those 
Gentlemen that in a portion of that county, 
a district -in which, as I am_ personally 
aware, he received at the last election very 
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| of the consolidated charges; directly, jp. 
deed, such cities as Dublin, Belfast, ang 
Cork, will gain but little by the remission, 
whilst their inhabitants will bear a large 
proportion of income tax, and are conse. 
| quently averse to having it imposed upon 
them. In the union of Dublin (South) the 
consolidated annuity is only one halfpenny, 
and in that of Dublin (North) less than one 
halfpenny in the pound, and in each ease 
for only ten years. In Cork Union the 
|annuity is 21d. in the pound for twenty 
| years, whilst in Belfast Union it is 1}4, 
in the pound, and only for five years, | 
have already stated that one of the con. 
| cessions which we have reason to anticipate 
is the total remission of all arrears of the 
annuities, amounting in the whole to about 
272,8121. Of that large arrear there is 
|due by the Union of Belfast only the sum 
'of one halfpenny. In most other Unions 
of Ireland there is about one year’s an- 
nuity due. Such is the case throughout 
the county of Cork; also in the most im- 
poverished Unions of Clare, Galway, and 
Kerry. But when we look at Mayo, we 
find that in most of its Unions, there is 





great support—I mean the district of Con-| considerably more than one year’s arrear 
nemara—the Union of Oughterard is sub-| due. Of all the counties in Ireland Mayo 
ject to annuities which average 2s. 8d. in | will probably be the most benefited by the 
the pound for 40 years, and that of Clifden | remission of these annuities, most benefit- 
2s. 6d. in the pound. But why weary the| ed by the additional concession remitting 
House with further details? If I go into | the arrears, and least affected by any in- 
Kerry, Sligo, Limerick, Tipperary, and|come tax. Yet we find one of its Mem- 
other counties, I find numerous instances bers, who was recently the most forward 
to the same effect. There can be no in arguing the remission of these annui- 
doubt that a loud though fruitless agita-| ties, now taking the very contrary course. 
tion has been got up in some parts of Ire-| I feel no doubt whatever that the recent 
land; but, nevertheless, I have great faith | Motion of that hon. Member in regard to 
in the good sense of my countrymen; and | those annuities—a Motion to which I felt 
being, as I know them, not only a quick | bound to give my best support—was the 
but also an intelligent people, I feel as-| step which, above all others, has led to 
sured that all that is required in order to, the imposition of the income tax on Ireland 
bring them to a proper state of feeling on! by way of exchange for those annuities. 
the subject is, that the facts and figures lor though that Motion was defeated by 
bearing upon it shall be properly under-; an English majority, it was impossible for 
stood. Sir, I do not pretend to set my-| any Government to disregard the division 
self up as ‘‘a leader’ of the people of! which took place upon it—a division upon 
Treland, but neither shall I ever mislead | which all the Irish Members who voted on 
them. In such places as Dublin, for in-| it were found in the minority, except one, 
stance, they have been running a little and that one a Member of the Govern- 
wild on this question of an income tax.| ment, and whose opinions had been long 
I have myself a house there upon which I | since pledged to the proposed remission. 
will have to pay income tax, and I shall be | Well, Sir, that vote having been given by 
no gainer anywhere by its imposition. It, the Irish Members of this House, it be- 
is, in my opinion, materially for the benefit came, I conceive, necessary for the Go- 
of all the great towns in Ireland that the | vernment to deal with those annuities, and 
rural districts shall be in a prosperous having deeided on remitting them in part, 
state. Indirectly, therefore, those towns | they found it expedient to get rid of them 
will feel the good effects from a remission | altogether. In my speech upon that occa- 


Mr, V. Scully 
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sion I mentioned one strong reason for | ing an active part in that agitation which 
adopting that course. A great difficulty the people of England are so well inclined 
jn conducting the poor-law system in Ire- to institute, in order to get rid of all the 
land arises from the multiplicity of ac- | inquisitorial portions of the income tax; 
counts, there being a separate account re- and if I mistake not the motives of many 
quisite for each of 2,178 electoral divisions. English Members, their anxiety to extend 
It appears from the Lords’ Report respect- | this tax to Ireland, arises in a great mea- 
ing the consolidated annuities, that, being | sure from a feeling that we are a very 
assessed upon townlands, their collection | active and troublesome people, and that as 
would involve the keeping of no less than | soon as we are all in the same boat with 
41,275 distinct accounts during a period of | the people of England, we shall agitate 
forty years. The numerous inconveniences | along with them to remove all obnoxious 
and frauds to which these accounts would | portions of the tax. The hon. Member for 
necessarily give rise, formed always in my | Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), who has always 
mind a conclusive argument for a total, | opposed an income tax in any form, has 
instead of a mere partial, remission. Let not hesitated to inform me that he will 
all these matters be properly understood | vote to extend the income tax to Ireland, 
throughout Ireland, and I feel satisfied in order that he may induce us hereafter 
that the hon. Member will soon discover to aid in abolishing it altogether, And, 
that even his own constituents of Mayo will | Sir, when we are subject to equal taxation 
not be carried away after his figures of | with England and Scotland, we shall be in 
thetoric to desert those of arithmetic. In a better condition to claim the benefit of 
regard to the county of Cork, the meeting equal laws, and that Irishmen shall be 
at Kanturk, and other proofs which I could | placed on the same footing as Englishmen 
produce, demonstrate that my countrymen all over the empire. We can then, also, 
are not so easily duped and befooled as urge with better effect that the grievous 
some Englishmen may suppose. As for | inequality of an Established Church shall 
myself, I may perhaps be permitted to ob- | no longer be forced upon the Catholies or 
serve, that, whilst I become subject to an Presbyterians of Ireland. In giving my 
income tax, I shall personally be but little | vote the other evening, I gave it in perfect 


benefited by the remission of the consoli- | good faith as it was understood in this 
dated annuities, because it so happens that | House, and also by the people of Ireland— 
they press very lightly upon any property | namely, as accepting an income tax for 


of mine. The great grievance of an income | that country in lieu of the consolidated an- 
tax arises from its inquisitorial nature; and nuities, there being no other alternative 
were it divested of that character by being | proposed for our consideration. I must 
confined to realised property, I should not | state that I made my election after much 
have hesitated to assent at once to its ex- | hesitation and with great reluctance, and 
tension to Ireland. In conjunction with | not until after I had stood out for every 
some of the Irish Members, I have done modification which it was possible to ob- 
everything in my power to confine its ope- tain. But having made that election bond 
ration, and to obtain as many useful modi- | fide, I shall now abide by it; and whilst 
fications as it was possible to procure. Had giving every credit to the hon. Member for 
all the Irish Members adopted the same Clonmel for his Amendment, which pro- 
prudential course, it is not improbable poses to exempt Ireland altogether from 
that we might have succeeded in getting avy income tax, I think the straightfor- 
concessions even more valuable than those ward and manly course for me to pursue, 
we expect to obtain. But for the inquisi- , is to record my vote against that Amend- 
torial character of the tax, I, for one, ment, and not run away from it by leaving 
should not object to the wealthier classes | the House before it divides. It is obvious 
of Ireland being taxed upon an equal foot- | to every one that there will be a large ma- 
ing with those of Ireland and Scotland— _ jority against that Amendment; and I shall 
[Mr. Fagan: Hear! ]—and I am glad to not vote for it, merely in order to catch, 
find from that cheer of the hon. Member for a time, alittle of the popularis aura in 
for Cork, that he concurs with me in this Ireland. At the same time I quite ap- 
view. It is, I admit, difficult to maintain | prove of taking a division on that Amend- 
that the manufacturer of Manchester is to ment, in order to exhibit the insincerity of 
be subject to the tax, whilst the wealthy the Conservative Gentlemen opposite, in 
merchant of Belfast is exempt. from it. | whose professions I repose no trust. Whilst 
But I will not pledge myself against tak-|in office they attempted to introduce the 
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income tax into Ireland. They made no 
offer whatever to remit any portion of the 
consolidated charges, but occupied them- 
selves with proclaiming and dragooning 
the Catholics of these countries at Stock- 
port and Six-mile Bridge. The consoli- 
dated annuities are 245,000/. a year, and 
amount altogether to over 7,000,000/. I 
know we are justly entitled to a remission 


{COMMONS} 


of 2,000,0002. sterling, and I urged that | 


view upon the notice of the hon. Member 
for Mayo. I feel the less difficulty in vot- 
ing against the present Amendment, be- 
cause I observe that the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Fitzgerald) has given notice 
of another Amendment which meets pre- 
cisely my views, by proposing to limit the 
operation of the income tax in Ireland 
to realised property, and to exclude from 
its effect all precarious incomes. I shall 
vote for that Amendment when brought 
before the House, and can do so with per- 
fect consistency with the views I have 
hitherto urged. I repeat again, that I feel 


sition of an income tax, but I found it was 
absolutely inevitable. 
days the certainty of the Budget being 
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have stated enough to demonstrate that it 
would have been utterly impossible for my 
hon. Colleague or myself to have honestly 
rejected a proposition which transfers the 
incidence of taxation to the shoulders of the 
rich man from those of his poorer neigh. 
bours—a scheme which, so far as the Irish 
tenant farmers are concerned, may be aptly 
termed the Farmer’s Budget. 

Mr. GAVAN DUFFY said, he had the 
same objection to take part in the present 
debate as that stated by the hon. and gal. 
lant Member for Portarlington (Colonel 
Dunne), and for precisely the same reason 
—that he detested sham battles. If the 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. Lawless) 
had come down to the House on Monday 
night in opposition to the Government, 
when this identical question was raised, he 
(Mr. Duffy) would have been most happy 
to have joined. him in giving effect to 
the opinions he now expressed. He con- 
fessed that his only motive for supporting 


the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman on 
the greatest possible aversion to the impo- | 


the present occasion was the apprehension 


, of his conduct being misunderstood outside 


For the last ten! 


earried by a large majority was well known | 


in a quarter much better informed than we 


usually are in this House—I mean on the | 
Stock Exchange of the City of London. 
Having made every inquiry, both in the 
House and out of it, I came to the clear 
conviction that it was no longer possible for 
Irish Members to oppose effectually the 
extension of the income tax to their coun-| West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), and voted 


try—that the time was come when its in- 
troduction there was quite inevitable, or, in 
classical phrase— 


“‘Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus.” 


Therefore, Sir, it was that, in conjunction 
with some thirty other Members for Irish 


constituencies, we took up the course of | 


endeavouring to make the best terms we 
could for our country. And for acting in 
this manner I think, that, so far from 
having our acts disparaged, or our motives 
impugned, we are justly entitled to the best 
thanks of our constituents, and of the whole 
Irish people. Indeed, if pieces of plate 
were going in these bad times, we should 
have every right to expect to receive com- 
pliments of that nature from the gratitude 
of those whom we shall have served by our 
exertions, in obtaining a remission of the 
arrears of annuities and modifications of the 
income tax. I shall trespass no longer on 
the indulgence of the House; but I think I 
Mr. V. Scully 


|neries of Ireland. 


of the House. The hon. Member, in stat- 
ing the grounds of his vote on Monday 
night, said, first, that he could not think 
of going into the same lobby with men 
who had slandered the convents and nun- 
Did the hon. Gentle- 


/man think that they, on his (Mr. Duffy’s) 


| 
| 


| 


} 


} 





side of the House were blind, and could 
not see that he who made this objection 
sat within one of the hon. Member for 


in the same lobby with that hon. Gentle- 
man—the only man in the House who 
spoke offensively of nunneries. The next 
reason given for the hon. Member’s vote 
was his unwillingness to divide with a 
party who were in favour of Coercion Bills 
for Ireland. The hon. Member had, how- 
ever, forgotten that he was supporting that 
political party who were, on a memorable 
occasion, styled ‘‘ base, bloody, and brutal,” 
because they were the authors of a ruthless 
Coercion Bill for his country. Another 
reason relied on by the hon. Member was, 
his unwillingness to vote on the same side 
as those who had encouraged the Stock- 
port rioters; but it appears he was quite 
content to give his support to the authors 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. But the 
hon. Member assured the House he was 
afraid of taking a course that might have 
the effect of restoring the late Ministers 
to office. What did this amount to? Why, 
to this—that his present Motion was 4 
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farce: for if not, if he hoped to earry it, 
he was running at this moment the very 
risk he refused to take on Monday. When 
the hon. Member remarked that it was 
very hard for the Irish peasantry to under- 
stand the conduct of their representatives, 
he (Mr. Duffy) would tell him that he 
might safely give them eredit for greater 
sagacity; there was no fear but they would 
perfectly understand the reason of the hon. 
Member’s Motion on the present oecasion. 
The Member for Clonmel appealed to his 
family connexions. He (Mr. Duffy) con- 
fessed that that allusion stopped his mouth, 
for he knew the hon. Gentleman to be the 
son of one of the best men in Ireland, and 
for that reason he would proceed further on 
this subject. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cork, who followed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clonmel, declared that he had 
great objections to the income tax, as it 
was proposed to extend it to Ireland, and 
that having pressed those objections upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer without 
receiving the slightest satisfaction from the 
right hon. Gentleman, he had—done what ? 
—come down to the House and voted with 
the Chancellor in favour of the measure. 
The hon. and learned Member told them 
that Cork had produced some of the ablest 
men in Ireland. The Colleague of the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Edmund B. 
Roche) gave them the other night a sam- 
ple of Cork logic. That hon. Gentleman 
said, that, having many transactions in 
this country, and wanting to employ ship- 
pers in Cork, he found them unable to 
compete with the shipowners of Liverpool; 
and in order to enable the former to com- 
pete with the latter, he would vote for put- 
ting a new tax upon them— 

Mr. ROCHE rose to state that he had 
said quite the reverse. He stated that he 
found certain merchants of Cork taking 
advantage of their being free from tax- 
ation, and asking too high a price from 
him for the transport of goods from Cork 
to London. How was he to bring that 
down except by competition, and where was 
he to get that competition except amongst 
the shipowners of London and Liverpool ? 
And if he asked them not to tax the ship- 
owner of Cork, and to tax the shipowner 
of London and Liverpool, he was cutting a 
stick to lay over his own shoulders. 

Mr. DUFFY did not think that he had 
much misunderstood the hon. Gentleman, 
for in fact he would put an income tax on 
the shipowners of Cork, in order to enable 
them to compete with the shipowners of 
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London and Liverpool. The hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. V. Scully) 
taunted the Irish Members on his (Mr. 
Duffy’s) side of the House, by saying that 
they had no interest in Ireland. There 
was one thing certain, that there was a 
large number of them who had no interest 
in Downing-street, and were uninfluenced 
by any connexions in that quarter. The 
party with which he acted was composed 
of men who were distinguished by upright- 
ness of conduct and consistency of purpose 
—of men who scorned to avow one set of 
opinions in that House, and another to Ire- 
land. Now, in respect to the application 
of the income tax in Ireland, he would ask 
what new reasons had been advanced for 
the introduction of this new tax to his 
country ? The two reasons given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer amounted to 
this—that England had never so little 
need of help from Ireland, and Ireland 
never had so little to spare her. The late 
Sir Robert Peel, when he first proposed the 
income tax for this country, found the 
finances of England in a most disordered 
condition, and under circumstances which 
he then stated, he declined to apply the 
tax to Ireland. The Chancellor of, the 
Exchequer, on the contrary, had a large 
surplus in hand, and therefore the right 
hon. Gentleman felt the necessity of ex- 
tending this tax to Ireland. The other 
leg of the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment was—that in 1842, when the tax was 
first proposed by Sir Robert Peel, Ireland 
was more prosperous than she was at 
present, and England poorer; whereas at 
this moment England was richer than she 
had ever been within the memory of man, 
while Ireland presented the spectacle of a 
whole population flying away because they 
were unable to earn their daily bread. The 
argument, in fact, condensed itself into a 
sentence; tax Ireland because she was 
never worse able to bear it; spare England 
because she grows daily more and more 
prosperous. But they had a right to ask 
what was going to be done with this mo- 
ney? The entire half million would be 
swallowed up in a militia, not one man of 
whom had been given to Ireland. He 
trusted the House had not forgotten the 
fiery eloquence of the noble Viscount (Visct. 
Palmerston) the Secretary for the Home 
Department on the subject of a militia for 
Ireland, when he was doing penance on 
the Opposition benches. At least, his no- 
ble Friend, the leader of this House (Lord 
John Russell), who was flung out of office 
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by the hurricane, could searcely have for- 
gotten it. The noble Viscount would not 
listen patiently to the injustice of depriving 
Ireland of a militia for her protection. 
Why should she not be protected as well 
as England? He could not sufficiently 
reprove the mean and cowardly spirit in 
which such an exception was conceived. 
But he must quote to the House the very 
words of the noble Viscount :— 


“The whole of the objections of the Govern- 
ment to the formation of a regular militia are 
founded upon a radical distrust of the people of 
the United Kingdom. I, Sir, on the contrary, 
am disposed to confide in the people. But if 
things have come to this pass—if we have so 
mean an opinion of our population that we cannot 
trust our fellow-subjects to defend themselves—it 
is much better to give up the Bill altogether. But 
as there is no foundation for this distrust, there is 
no reason to believe that the people of England 
would not rally round the national standard. It 
will not be for the first time that the people of 
Scotland will have risen up in arms, and have 
fought the enemies of the United Kingdom. And 
if it be that we cannot trust the people of Ireland, 
why, Sir, let us send at once for a Russian force 
to defend us, or let us have an Austrian force and 
garrison in London.” 


On the Motion which concluded this speech, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
voted with the noble Viscount, and it did 


seem to him (Mr. Duffy) a rather intrepid 
proceeding of the Ministers who made these 
professions, and forgot to act upon them, to 
come down to this House and propose an 
income tax upon Ireland to pay the costs of 


the militia denied to her. On the mere 
ground of no value received, she was entitled 
to refuse this contribution. Another heavy 
branch of the public expenditure was the 
Packetservice. The Government were going 
to spend four-fifths of a million sterling upon 
it; and by way of encouraging Ireland to 
contribute an income tax, they had refused 
her an American Packet Station. Govern- 
ment after Government had ventured to 
declare that Liverpool or Holyhead was 
more westerly than Galway. But some 
hon. Gentlemen are astonished that Irish 
Members should forget the remissions of 
duty contemplated in the Budget, to in- 
erease the comforts of the people. It was 
cheerful news, certainly, for the struggling 
traders and professional classes in Ireland, 
whom the famine had reduced to half their 
income, that turtle, and anchovies, brocade, 
ostrich feathers, and eau de Cologne, 

ight be had at reduced prices. Or, per- 
haps, they were to find increased comfort 
in the fact that every Irish trade with any 
vitality in it was exposed to new competi- 


Mr. Duffy 
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tion at the very moment his ‘* colossal 
engine of finance’ was levelled at it, 
Linens, whisky, hams, eggs, butter—al. 
most everything that Ireland exported— 
must at the same time meet the double 
exigency of producing less money and pay. 
ing more. The most vital objection he had 
to this proposal was, in fact, that so far 
from increasing the comforts of the indus. 
trious classes, it would press on them with 
an intolerable weight. He knew to a cer. 
tainty that it would be cruelly oppressive 
on a larger class of the best men in Ire- 
land—men who had struggled to exist 
through the famine in decency, who had 
endured privations, and made sacrifices to 
help the starving people, and to preserve 
their own credit. If this tax were invent- 
ed to drive them to emigration, it would be 
admirably fitted for its object. He consid- 
ered that the whole Budget was conceived 
in a spirit unduly favourable to England. 
He believed that the declaration of a great 
Minister in the House of Commons, eighty 
years ago, was as true now as it was then. 
William Pitt said, in reference to finance 
operations, ‘‘ The uniform policy of Eng- 
land has been to deprive Ireland of the 
use of her own resources, and to make ber 
subservient to the interest and opulence of 
the English people.”” Now, that was pre- 
cisely what they were doing at present. 
His opinion was, that the people of Ireland 
did not regard this as a question of Minis- 
tries. That was an inferior question, as 
compared with the proposition to extend 
the income tax to Ireland. There were 
some men in office at present—he would 
name one, the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir J. Young)—whom, to eject for 
any person likely to succeed him, would be 
anything but a change for the better. That 
right hon. Gentleman, he believed, meant 
well to Ireland; and he (Mr. Duffy) should 
be sorry to see him out of office; but that 
right hon. Gentleman’s hoiding office, or 
any one’s holding office, should not weigh 
a moment with him in voting against such 
a measure as this. The hon. Member then 
used the following language :—Never did 
so many Irish Members vote against any 
measure as against this : seventy-two Irish 
Members voted against it—men represent- 
ing large constituencies, and all kinds of 
political opinions. I do not know how so 
many Irish Members have been persuaded 
to vote in favour of it. Some few of them, 
I am sure, voted from conscientious mo- 
tives; but, short as my experience of Par- 
liament has been, I don’t think in the 
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worst days of Walpole and the Pelhams 
more scandalous corruption existed than I 
have seen with my own eyes practised 
upon Irish Members. [Loud cries of 
“Name, name!” during which the hon. 
Member made several attempts to proceed 
with his observations.| If the Chairman 
tells me, on the part of the House, that it 
is their wish I should name the persons to 
whom I have alluded, I shall do so. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: Sir, I rise 
to order, and ask you, as Chairman, whe- 
ther such language as that which has been 
used by the hon. Member for New Ross is 
to be tolerated in this House ? 

Mr. J. BALL: Sir, I move that the 
words used by the hon. Member for New 
Ross be taken down. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
“Oh, oh!” ** Name, name !’’ and general 
confusion. ] 

Mr. GAVAN DUFFY again essayed to 
speak, but was met with loud cries of 
“Name, name!’’ The hon. Gentleman 
then repeated what he had before said. 
If the Chairman calls upon me to do so, I 
will name. [Cries of ‘* Order, order !”’ 
“Chair, chair !”’ and great confusion. | 

The CHAIRMAN : Does the hon.Mem- 
ber for Carlow mean to press his Motion 
that the words of the hon. Member for 
New Ross be taken down ? 

Mr. J. BALL: Certainly, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN: What, then, are 
the words ? 

Mr. J. BALL: I believe, Sir, I am 
strictly within the rules of the House when 
I move that the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross be taken down. Those 
words must be fresh in the recollection of 
hon. Members; and I apprehend that, ac- 
cording to precedent, the clerk at the table 
should take down those words, on a Mo- 
tion being made that he should do so. 

Several Irish Members here rose to- 
gether, and attempted to address the Com- 
mittee, amid loud cries of ‘* Order, order!”’ 
and “ Chair, chair !”’ 

The CHAIRMAN said, he apprehended 
the House only, and not the Committee, 
could take notice of the language which 
had been used by the hon. Member for 
New Ross; and if the words in question 
were taken down, it would be his (the 
Chairman’s) duty to report them to the 
Honse. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE: I merely wish to 
state, that in the debates on the Eccle- | 
siastical Titles Bill a similar Motion was | 
made—that certain words used by an hon. | 





Member should be taken down—and the 
\ 
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Speaker decided that no such Motion could 
be made. 

Mr. F. SCULLY: Sir, I wish to cor- 
rect the statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo. It must be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that it was not until 
after the speech of the hon. Member who 
used the language was concluded, that the 
Motion was made that the words should be 
taken down; and I remember that the 
Speaker declared, that had the hon. Mem- 
ber who made the Motion made it at the 
time the words were spoken, it would have 
been competent for the House to entertain 
it, but not otherwise. 

Mr. J. BALL: If the hon. Member for 
New Ross repeats the words they can be 
taken down. 1 understood the hon. Mem- 
ber to say that grosser corruption than was 
ever known since the days of Walpole and 
the Pelhams had been practised upon Irish 
Members under his own eyes. 

The CHAIRMAN : Will the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow furnish me with the words 
said to have been used by the hon. Member 
for New Ross ? 

Mr. J. BALL, having handed a written 
paper to the Chairman, the words attri- 
buted to the hon. Member for New Ross 
were these: ‘That the grossest corrup- 
tion ever practised in the days of Walpole 
and the Pelhams has been practised, under 
my own eyes, upon Irish Members in this 
House.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN: I shall put the ques- 
tion, that the words used by the hon. 
Member for New Ross be taken down. 
Is it the opinion of this Committee that 
these words be taken down by the Clerk ? 
[Loud cries of ‘* Aye, aye!” and * No, 
no!” 

hai paws NORREYS said, amidst 
considerable confusion, that he was an Irish 
Member, and felt that the aspersions made 
by the hon. Member for New Ross seriously 
affected the honour of the body to whom 
both of them belonged: he would, there- 
fore, appeal to the hon. Member to with- 
draw the words which had given offence, 
and which, to say the least, were neither 
Parliamentary nor in good taste, 

The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
from the hon. Member for New Ross that 
these were the words he used :— 

“That the grossest corruption ever practised 
in the days of Walpole and the Pelhams has bee 
practised under my own eyes upon Irish Membe 
in this [louse ?” 


Mr. GAVAN DUFFY: They are not 
identically the words, but they are so 
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nearly correct them that I don’t quarrel | 


with them. 

Loxv JOHN RUSSELL: I beg to call 
to the recollection of the House the cireum- 
stances under which the hon. Member used 
these words, and the manner in which he 
followed them up. The words, as they have 
been taken down, appear to me, and I be- 
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| 
| 
| 


lieve to the hon. Gentleman himself, as | 


nearly as possible the words that he used. 
There was immediately, on this side of the 


House, a loud cry of ‘‘ Name, name!” | 


Now, it appears to me that if the hon. 
Gentleman had meant to make a vague 


| to state or repeat. 
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Mr. LUCAS: I apprehend, that, when 
words of this kind are used —if they ever 
were used—it is quite possible, that, if the 
hon. Gentleman chooses to go into the 
proof of them, he might prove to the moral 
satisfaction of every Gentleman who heard 
him a great deal that might be unpleasant 
But I must say, | 
understood the words of my hon. Friend 
differently from what they have been de. 
scribed. I understood him to say—what 
his ulterior meaning may have been lies in 
his own breast—I understood him to say 


that the grossest corruption, or whatever the 


assertion, which he had not the least means 
been practised towards the Irish Members, 


of proving, he might have been justified in 
passing on to other matter; but if, on the 
contrary, he meant to make an assertion 
affecting the honour and the integrity of 
Irish Members of this House, when he said 
the corruption which had been practised 
under his view upon those Members, was 
unequalled since the days of Walpole and 
the Pelhams, I think he ought to be ready 
to establish that assertion. But, instead of 
that, the hon. Gentleman took the first 
opportunity of saying, ‘* Now, I will imme- 
diately pass to another part of the subject.” 
[** No, no!” * Yes, yes!’’] If lam wrong 
in this, the hon. Member will correct me. I 
understood him to say, immediately after- 
wards, when there was a cry of ‘ Name, 
name!” that if the Chairman, by the desire 
of the Committee, called upon him to name, 
he would do so; but of course that is not in 
the power of the Chairman; and then the 
hon. Gentleman immediately said he was 
going to pass to another part of the subject. 
Such being the case, I own it appears to 
me that the Committee in general, and the 
Irish Members in particular, may consider 
these words as general words used in de- 
bate, which the hon. Member is totally un- 
able to prove, for the purpose of fixing a 
stigma on Irish Members which they do 
not deserve, and that he is utterly unable 
to prove oné single word of what he has 
uttered. If, however, the hon. Gentleman 
is ready to give the Speaker in the Chair 
an assurance that he is ready to proceed to 
charge Irish Members individually with that 
corruption with which he has charged them 
generally, I then certainly should not refuse 
my vote for the Motion that the words in 
question should be taken down; but as the 
matter now stands, unless the hon. Gentle- 
man goes into that statement, 1 consider it 
will be better for the Committee to treat 
these words with contempt, and not to no- 
tice them. 





words were in that part of the sentence, had 


[‘* No, no!’’] L appeal to the recollection of 
the House whether that is not the precise 
form of the sentence used by the hon. 
Member? and I conceive that when the 
House is asked to adopt a strict proceeding 
of this kind, they must take the exact words 
used, and not put a gloss upon them. The 
words, as I understood them, constituted 
an accusation against the Government; and 
might or might not imply an imputation on 
Irish Members. The words were, that “the 
grossest corruption had been practised” — 
upon whom ?—*‘ towards Irish Members.” 
[** No, no!’’ and a copy of the words placed 
in the hands of the Chairman was given to 
the hon. Member.]—‘‘ That the grossest 
corruption ever practised since the days of 
the Walpoles and the Pelhams, has been 
practised under my own eyes upon Irish 
Members of this House.”’ By whom, then, 
has this corruption been practised? Not by 
the Irish Members on the Government; no 
one pretends that Irish Members have cor- 
rupted the Government—or that any bribery 
had proceeded from any of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to the occupiers of the Trea- 
sury bench; but a comparison has been 
drawn between the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and the Walpoles and the Pelhams 
of an earlier generation, and it was asserted 
that the grossest corruption of the days of 
the Walpoles and Pelhams has been prac- 
tised by them. That is the accusation. 
If, therefore, those right hon. Gentlemen, 
out of a regard for their own dignity and 
character, think it necessary to have those 
words taken down, and require some ulte- 
rior proceeding to be taken, that is all very 
well; but, at all events, let it be understood 
that the accusation was made against them. 
It is only in this sense, and coming from 
them, that any complaint of the kind can 
be entertained. If the words are taken 
down, let them be taken down accurately, 
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and I am sure the House will not strain 
the imputation a hair’s breadth beyond 
what was conveyed. 

Mr. R. PHILLIMORE: I have paid, 
Sir, the greatest attention to what has 
taken place on this subject; and I think 
that the words used by the hon. Member 
have been correctly taken down. The ex- 
planation of the hon. Member for Meath, 
so far from mitigating, has, I think, in- 
creased the offence. The explanation is, 
that the hon. Member has seen, with his 
own eyes, the grossest corruption prac- 
tised towards Irish Members by the Govern- 
ment. Isay this, as an independent Mem- 
ber, that it concerns the honour of this 
House to know what Member of Her 
Majesty's Government has practised this 
“gross corruption towards any Irish Mem- 
ber’’ under the eyes of the hon. Member, 
in order to influence his vote in the de- 
bates in this House. It is a matter which 
concerns the honour of the House, and 
a charge which demands immediate ex- 
planation. 

Mr. OTWAY: The hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Lucas) has given a wrong ex- 
planation of the words now complained of. 
The House should recollect what preceded 
the words in question. The hon. Member 
for New Ross had stated that a few of the 
Irish Members had acted conscientiously; 
and then proceeded, in the course of his 
remarks, to make an accusation of gross 
corruption, such as had not existed since 
the days of Walpole and the Pelhams, 
which had been practised upon Irish Mem- 
bers under his own eyes. The Com- 
mittee has itself heard the words; and I 
put it to every hon. Member whether the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Lucas) has 
not given a very incorrect statement re- 
specting the words actually used? [Great 
confusion. | 

Mr. E. BALL: I must state my con- 
viction that the hon..Member for Meath 
has given a correct interpretation of the 
words used by the hon. Member for New 
Ross. If the words did not bear that 
meaning, they could have none whatever. 
It was a parallel between the Walpoles and 
Pelhams, of a former period, and the pre- 
sent Government, and unless the charge is 
understood as brought against the Govern- 
ment there would be no application in the 
words, As a charge against Irish Mem- 
bers it would not be applicable; but it would 
be so if brought against the Government. 
Sitting here, upon this side of the House, 


and hearing perfectly well, as I did, I am | 
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convinced that the words as given by the 
hon. Member for Meath, as well as the in- 
terpretation, are the correct ones. 

The CHAIRMAN: I must ask the in- 
dulgence of the Committee in this matter, 
having no precedent to guide me. As I 
understand the state of the case, I am now 
to put the question, that the words, as 
suggested by the hon. Member for Carlow, 
to have been used by the hon. Member for 
New Ross, be taken down by the clerk; 
and that then the proper course, if that 
Motion be agreed to, and the words are 
taken down, will be to report progress in 
order to report the words to the House. I 
say it is my decided opinion that the lan- 
guage itself was disorderly. The general 
rule being that words imputing improper 
motives to a Member of this House are dis- 
orderly, the language of the hon. Member 
for New Ross appears to come clearly under 
that definition. I will now, therefore, put 
the question, ‘‘ That these words, ‘ that 
the grossest corruption ever practised in 
the days of Walpole and the Pelhams has 
been practised, under my own eyes, upon 
Irish Members in this House,’ be taken 
down.” 

Mr. DISRAELI: I understand the 
Chairman to say, that he considered the 
words complained of were disorderly, be- 
cause they impute corrupt motives. There 
appears to be some doubt as to the exact 
words. [Cries of ‘‘ They are admitted;”’ 
and “No, no!’’}] The question is, whati 
admitted? But taking the admission in 
its fullest sense, I do not find in them any 
imputation of corrupt motives. Now, it is 
necessary that we should act in this matter 
so that those who follow us half a century 
hence may not be led into error by our 
conduct. I say again, I find no imputa- 
tion of corrupt motive. I find, however, a 
much more important thing, namely, a dis- 
tinct allegation of corrupt conduct. No- 
thing is more clear than this, that the alle- 
gation of corrupt conduct, especially if such 
conduct is alleged against a Minister, is not 
disorderly on the part of any hon. Member 
of the House of Commons. It might be 
that a Minister is guilty of ‘‘ corrupt con- 
duct,’’ and an allegation to that effect is 
surely not disorderly; for if such corrup- 
tion exists, it is the first and paramount 
duty of a Member of this House to bring 
forward such a charge; and we must not 
declare that any hon. Member has been 
guilty of acting disorderly, because he has 
accused a Minister of improper conduct. 
By so doing, we should be depriving our- 
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selves of one of our highest functions and 
offices. I think it is evident, from this 
consideration, how important it is that we 
should have a clear admission of what the | 
precise words used were. If they impute | 
corrupt motives to any individual, whether 


one of [ler Majesty’s Ministers or not, it | 


may be, and I believe is, disorderly; but if 
there is a distinct allegation from a Mem- 
ber in his place of a Minister having acted 


corruptly, that hon. Member is. not guilty | 


of any disorder; but, on the contrary, he 
has by so doing been acting only upon his 
right, and, if he can substantiate his charge, | 
been exercising the highest duty of which | 
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; would not have used. Nothing would be 
more creditable to the hon. Member than 
the admission that he did not intend to use 
words imputing dishonourable conduet to 
honourable men. The course which I haye 
suggested is the one which I should take 
myself if I had let drop any words im- 
puting dishonourable conduct te any hon, 
Member; and I would humbly venture to 
suggest that the hon. Member would best 
consult what was due to himself as well as 
, to the representatives of his country, if he 
were at once, fairly, handsomely, and can- 
didly to say that he did not mean delibe- 
_Tately and seriously to impute any dishon- 


he is capable as a Member of this House. | ourable conduct to any Irish Members. 


I trust, therefore, that the Committee will 


act with the utmost ¢aution in the steps | 
which they may think fit to adopt. 


Mr. LUCAS [who rose amid great con- 
fusion]: I rise merely to protest against 


its being taken for granted, in the manner 


Viscount PALMERSTON: I am per- | in which the noble Lord the Secretary of 


feetly ready to admit the accuracy of the | | State for the Home Department has taken 
statement of the right hon. Member for | it, that those words which were taken down, 
Bucks opposite, that it is competent for and which have a most distinct meaning, 
any hon. Member in the House to impugn | have the meaning which the noble Lord 


the conduct of any Member of the Go- 
vernment of the day in any way in which | 
it may appear to him that he has grounds | 
for stating the accusation; and so far as the 
charge of the hon. Member for New Ross 


against Her Majesty’s present Government 


goes, I challenge him te the proof. I want 
no taking down of the words used, or re- 


has been made, and I defy him to prove 
it. So far, however, as the charge goes 
against Irish Members of this House, the 
matter stands upon a different footing. 
The hon. Member for New Ross has made 
a charge which, whatever may be the par- 
ticular words used, implies necessarily an 
imputation upon the honour and conduct of 
his Irish colleagues in the House. Now, 
we all know that men are led away by the | 
course of an argument, frequently to make | 
assertions which, in clearer and calmer 
moments, we should feel we had no good | 
ground for making; and I would put it to 
the hon. Member—he is a young Member 
of this ITouse, and will excuse me, who has 
been a Member longer than he has, if I | 


appears to attach to them. I maintain 
there is no meaning of that kind in those 
words, The words which have been taken 
down contain an imputation against Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and do not necessarily 
convey any imputation upon other hon. 
Members, and do not necessarily convey 


| any imputation whatever upon the honour 
porting them to the Speaker. The charge | 


aud character of Irish Members. If I 
may venture to offer any advice to my 
hon. Friend, it would be that he should 
stand upon his right and on the words 
he has used, and leave the House to de- 


| termine—which I believe it never will do 
|—that the words bear the sense which I 


am persuaded no rational man can deduce 
from them, namely, that they contain any 
imputation upon any person except Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Sir GEORGE GREY [who spoke amidst 
continued confusion], said: If these words 
which have been made the subject of com- 
plaints do not contain the meaning which 


, has been affixed to them, it would be satis- 
| factory to the Committee to hear that such 


was the case from the hon. Member for 





suggest a course to follow which I think | | New Ross himself. It seems to me that 
would redound to his eredit—whether it | we have been engaged in a very fruitless 
would not be wise to cut short the difficulty | | discussion as to the accuracy of the words 
in whieh he is likely to involve us, by say- | | taken down. The Chairman has, with great 
ing—what I am sure must be passing in | consideration, appealed to the hon. Mem- 
his inmost mind—that he regrets that, in | ber for New Ross to know whether the 
the warmth of debate, he has cast reflec. | words had been handed to him correctly; 
tions upon the conduct of hon. Members, | | he appealed to the hon. Member to admit 
which he had no good ground for maintain- | their substantial accuracy; and after the 
ing, and which, speaking deliberately, he hon. Member had done so, and when the 
Mr. Disraeli | 
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Committee was proceeding to discuss whe- 
ther —their accuracy having been admitted 
—they should be taken down by the Clerk, 
the hon. Member for Meath got up and 
attempted to deny the aecuracy of the 
words that have been read. 

Mr. LUCAS: I beg pardon, I did not 
deny [great confusion|—I did not deny— 
I did not deny it [renewed confusion]. I 
really think I have some right to appeal 
to the courtesy of hon. Members. I am 
telling them what I have repeated before. 
I read the words used by my hon. Friend 
from this paper, and my whole argument 
was founded upon those words, namely, 
“the grossest corruption since the days of 
Walpole and the Pelhams has been prac- 
tised upon Irish Members in this House 
before my own eyes.’’ I assumed the ac- 
euracy of those words, and my argument 
was founded upon their accuracy. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I certainly un- 
derstood the hon. Member for Meath to 
deny the accuracy of the words taken down, 
and to deny that the hon. Member for New 
Ross had said that under his own eyes 
the grossest corruption had been practised 
upon Irish Members since the days of 
Walpole and Pelham. It is true that af- 
terwards, admitting the substantial accu- 
racy of the words, the hon. Member denied 
the correctness of the construction that had 
been attached to them. He did that with 
the hon. Member for New Ross sitting 
beside him, and that hon. Member con- 
firmed his statement. I had hoped that 
in answer to the appeal of the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and hearing the construction 
which had been placed upon these words, 
the hon. Member would have hastened to 
relieve the House from the painful position 
in which it is now placed, by at once deny- 
ing that he intended to cast either upon 
the Government or upon Irish Members, 
without intending to prove it, an accusa- 
tion which is equally disgraceful either to 
the one or the other. Not being able to 


prove what he stated with respect to this | 
disgraceful conduct, 1 trust he will, even | 
now, upon reflection, be induced—I will | 


not say to retract the words, but, at least, 
to explain the meaning in which he used 
them, or proceed at once to give substan- 
tial proof of the accuracy of the charges 
brought by him as well against the Irish 
Members as against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 

Mr. H. HERBERT: Sir, as an Irish 


Member who has listened to this most 
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painful discussion, I venture to remind the 
Committee of the advice which fell from 
the noble Lord who leads this House, which 
was to treat the imputation which had 
been made by the hon. Member opposite, 
who has not dared to come forward either 
to prove his charge, or to name the parties 
against whom it had been made, with the 
contempt it deserves. As an Irish Mem- 
ber, and therefore, of course, as one of 
those who must of necessity be included 
in that charge, I, for one, am perfectly 
ready to take the advice of the noble Lord, 
more especially as in addition to that ex- 
cellent advice, the noble Lord the Home 
Secretary has made an appeal which—I 
am at a loss to express myself, but I 
think the House will understand me— 
which would have been responded to by 
any person deserving the name of—lI hesi- 
tate to use the word— 

Mr. DUFFY: I should have hoped, 
Mr. Bouverie, that, under the circum- 
stances in which I now stand—assailed 
as I have been—[ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” and 
‘Hear !’’|—and called upon to answer, un- 
der circumstances presumed, I suppose, to 
be serious—I did hope that I would have 
been protected against such language as 
that which has just been applied to me. 
And I must say that I do not think it 
at all creditable to an assembly of English 
Gentlemen to applaud the gross language 
of the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. i 
Herbert). There are two circumstances 
respecting which I think it necessary to 
explain. The one is in reference to my 
observation, that though short had been 
my experience in this House, I had seen 
certain things pass under my own eyes. 
[Laughter.] 1 do not mean to alter a 
single word of what I said, and hon. Mem- 
bers at the back of the Treasury cackle 
out of time. I wish the Committee to 
understand that the phrase ‘‘ under my 
own eyes”’ meant during the time I had 
been a Member of the House. The other 
circumstance is this: the interpretation 
put upon my words by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath has led to some 
discussion. There is much in it insepa- 
rable from the truth. I was instancing 
the corrupt conduct of Ministers. Walpole 
was a Minister, and so were the Pelhams, 
and both corrupted Parliament, as history 
tells us. I brought the practice down to 
our own times, and declared my conviction 
that the present Government did operate 
on certain Irish Members in the same 
The statement I wish to convey 
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to the House is, that the same kind of 
influence employed by Walpole and by 
Pelham, seemed to me to have been em- 
ployed to obtain the votes of a certain 
small number of Irish Members. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Name!"’ “*No!”] A further expla- 
nation I wish to offer is this. The noble 
Lord who is called the leader of this House 
said [ wanted to hurry away from the sub- 
ject. That is not the fact. I said if the 
Chairman, as the organ of the Committee, 
called me to name the parties, I could 
name them. In the clamour that pervaded 
the House, I could not gather what course 
it was desired I should pursue. I collected 
from my friends that it was not wished I 
should name any names, and then only 
I said I should pass to another topic. I 
am, as several hon. Members have stated, 
not an old Member of this House. I am, 
therefore, unacquainted with its forms, 
and I may consequently have got into a 
position of some difficulty through my 
ignorance of those forms. But there is | 
one position which I shall never get into , 
—I will never unsay anything I have said, | 
believing it to be true. When the Chair- | 
man said I was disorderly, a distinguished | 
Member of this House said in his opinion | 
I was not so. How was I to decide which 
was right or wrong? But the matter 
stands thus. If it be the opinion of the | 
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charges of that nature. We know very 
well there is an investigation going on at 
this moment into charges affecting Gentle. 
men upon the other side of the House, | 
do not believe, myself—and I speak as 
having made some observations during the 
teu years I have sat in this House—I do 
not believe, I say, that any hon. Gentle. 
men, making a general statement of that 
kind, can easily be shown to have said 
that which was incorrect. The hon. Gen. 
tleman comes from the other side of the 
Channel. We know—every one of us 
knows—particularly in this House we 
know it—that many Irish Members do 
take what may be called, though they are 
from the West, an Oriental latitude in the 
language they use. Their language is 
often of a very figurative description. Now 
I am inclined to think that the expressions 
complained of to-night may be fairly class- 
ed under that category. I may myself 
have at times used expressions which the 
House has not altogether approved of. 
Mr. Bouverie has decided that the lan- 
guage uscd is disorderly. Now I think 
the hon. Gentleman would not wish to say 
anything that the Committee considered 
disorderly. I hope he may, and he will 
probably, state to the House that he would 
be very sorry to transgress the rules of the 
House by stating anything that was dis- 


Committee that I should inform it of the | orderly, or contrary to the rules of the 
facts which led my mind to the conclusion | House; for his accusation, as he says, 
that I have expressed, I shall give that refers to practices which he believes are in 
information. If, on the epntrary, it be operation by Gentlemen upon that bench 
the wish of the Committee that I should (the Government), towards Gentlemen who 
declare what I said was untrue, or explain generally sit somewhere below the gang- 
away its force, then, whatever may be the | way. Now, that is only a general imputa- 
consequences, I decline to do so, and await , tion, which | honestly confess, if I were an 


them without fear. [Renewed cries of | 
“‘Name!’’ and ‘‘No!”’ and confusion. | The | 
hon. Member rose again, and said—I am, 
called upon to name. If it be the wish 
of the majority of the Committee, then I 
will— [Confusion. | 

Mr. BRIGHT : | think the Committee 
will have discovered a considerable differ- 
ence between the explanation of the hon. 
Gentleman, and the impressions made upon 
the Committee by his original statement. 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’] Well, that is my opinion. I 
think the statement now stands thus: The 
hon. Gentleman is of opinion, and declares 
it openly, that the Government has taken 
measures somewhat analogous to those 
taken by former Governments for the pur- 
pose of influencing the votes of Irish Mem- 
bers in this House. I should be very sorry 
to have to defend any Government from 


M r. D uffy i 


Irish Member, I should never have thought 
of calling to be taken down. I have said 
such things in this House myself, and I 
have heard many other Members say the 
same things. When men are very earnest, 
and when they see Gentlemen with whom 
they have been in the habit of acting 
taking a part which they cannot compre- 


hend—although it may be a wise, consci- 


entious, a most patriotic course—I think 
under these circumstances, a Gentleman 
may make use of mere expressions, such 
as the hon. Gentleman has used, without 
the House being required to take steps of 
this nature for the purpose of going into 4 
further examination upon them. I think 
the hon. Gentleman has made a partial ex- 
planation; and although I should have very 
much have preferred that the words should 
not have been uttered, I apprehend they 
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do not bear the sense with which they first 
impressed the Committee—I cannot for a 
moment conceive them to be uttered in 
that sense; and if I might be permitted to 
advise the Committee, it would be, after 
the statement of the hon. Gentlemen, that 
we should let the matter drop. After all, 
the hon. Gentleman does not say that any 
of the Irish Members to whom he refers 
have succumbed to the temptation. The 
hon. Gentleman only speaks of their being 
operated upon. Everybody knows that all 
operations do not succeed. I understood 
the charge to be that this Government, 
like former Governments, have offered 
temptations and inducements, and used 
means to swell their majorities. I have 
heard such charges over and over again in 
the last ten years; it is a general accusa- 
tion that has often been made; and no one 
has thought of taking notice of such gene- 
ral imputation, and I confess I think that 
there is a difference between the original 
impression of the words and the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s explanation. 

Mr. J. BALL: It is not for me to judge 
how far this House may tolerate on the 
part of any of its Members direet impu- 
tations of corruption between the Govern- 
ment of the day and other Members of the 
House. At all events I, for one, as an 
individual Member, am desirous to vindi- 
cate not only my own personal honour, but 
the honour, also, of those Members with 
whom I am in daily communieation; and if 
there is corruption going on in the House, 
I desire it may be manifested, that I may 
disconnect myself from it, and from those 
who have been guilty of it. I shall not, 
therefore, withdraw my Motion unless I 
hear some more satisfactory explanation 
than I have yet heard. Corruption, Sir, is 
avery plain thing. The meaning of the 
hon. Member for New Ross I take to be 
this—that some hon. Members from Ire- 
land have been induced, by pecuniary con- 
siderations—[ Cries of ‘‘No, no!’’]—to 
give their votes in this House. [*‘ No, 
no!’’] That was the plain meaning of the 
accusation. Are such words as these to 
be used in this House, and the House then 
to be told that no meaning is to be attached 
tothem? Well, Sir, so long as that alle- 
gation stands, I, for one, shall not consent 
to withdraw the Motion. 

Loro JOHN RUSSELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, is perfectly right when 
he says the Government is at all times 
open to charges of this nature—to charges 
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of corruption, or any other charges which 
hon. Members may think proper to make; 
and no doubt Government, as well as indi- 
dividual Members, should be indisposed 
lightly to take offence at words escaping 
in the heat of debate. But it appears to 
me it is not only the Government, and 
Members of the Government, who ought 
to take offence at the words used in this 
debate; for it must be observed that the 
hon. Member who used the words was an 
Irish Member, and that the charge par- 
ticularly referred to Irish Members—that 
they had been actuated by corrupt influ- 
ences. Now, it appears to me that there 
are three ways in which any hon. Gentle- 
man who uses such words as the hon. 
Member has used may act. The first is 
that supposed by my noble Friend—that 
where, in the heat of debate, words which 
were not well-founded, and unjustifiable in 
themselves, have fallen from an hon. Mem- 
ber in the course of his speech, they may 
be recalled, as words which, on consider- 
ation a few moments afterwards, he felt he 
could not substantiate, and should regret. 
That, it appears, is not the ease of the 
hon. Gentleman, for he does not retract 
the words. The next is a perfectly justi- 
fiable course—namely, where a Member 
states that which he believes to be true, 
and afterwards says he is ready to make 
it the subject of inquiry and of a spe- 
cific charge. If I understand that to 
be the ease of the hon. Gentleman, I 
beg that those eharges may be distinctly 
made. Hitherto he has refused to name. 
If he will name, together with the specific 
charge, the corrupt conduct practised by 
Government towards any hon. Member of 
this House, that hon. Member being guilty 
equally with the Government which made 
the attempt, let that charge be brought, 
and let it be inquired into. There is a 
third way; that is to say, where an hon. 
Member has used words affecting the ho- 
nour and integrity of other hon. Members 
of this House, and has neither the proof to 
bring forward in order to substantiate his 
charges, nor the manliness to retraet them, 
and acknowledge he has been in error. 
Now, Sir, unless I hear from the hon. 
Gentleman that he is ready not only to 
name the Gentlemen to whom he refers, 
but to bring the specific charge or charges 
against those Members and against the Go- 
vernment, which can be made the subject of 
substantial inquiry, I must rest upon the 
last conclusion with regard to his conduct. 
Question put, and agreed to, 
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Words taken down as follow :— 

“That the grossest corruption ever practised 
in the days of Walpole and the Pelhams, has been 
practised under my own eyes upon Irish Members 
in this House.” 

Words to be reported:—Committee to 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

House resumed. 

Mr. SPEAKER having taken the chair, 

Mr. BOUVERIE said: Sir, I have to 
report to the House, by direction of the 
Committee, that Mr. Duffy, Member for 
New Ross, has used the following expres- 
sions :— 

“That the grossest corruption ever practised 
in the days of Walpole and the Pelhams has been 
practised under my own eyes upon Irish Members 
in this House.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: It has been reported 
to the House that the hon. Member for 
New Ross has used the following words :— 
“*That the grossest corruption ever prac- 
tised in the days of Walpole or the Pelhams 
has been practised, under my own eyes, 
upon Irish Members in this House.’’ Has 
the hon. Member anything to say in expla- 
nation or retractation of these words ? 

Mr. GAVAN DUFFY: I desire to say 
I am not acquainted with the forms of the 
House, and do not know what is aimed at 
in this proceeding. Will Mr. Speaker tell 
me what is the course I am expected to 
take ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks to be informed of the course which 
the House expects him to pursue. It hay- 
ing been reported to the House that the 
hon. Member has used expressions in the 
Committee which have been considered of- 
fensive to other hon. Members, it becomes 
my duty to call upon the hon. Member to 
explain or retract the words which I have 
read to him, and which had been taken 
down by order of the Committee. When 
the hon. Member has made either his ex- 
planation or retractation, he will withdraw, 
and it will be for the House then to say 
what further course they will pursue. 

Mr. GAVAN DUFFY: It will be in 
the recollection of the House that the 
statement I made was this—that though I 
had been only a short time in this House, I 
believed I had observed corruption prac- 
tised towards Irish Members by the pre- 
sent Government of a character with that 
corruption which had, for similar purposes, 
been practised by Ministers whose names 
are familiar to the House. I am called 
upon for an explanation or retractation of 
that statement. If this House thinks pro- 
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|per to give me a Committee, I will lay 
before the Committee the facts that haye 
| influenced my mind in coming to that con- 
clusion. I do not know whether it is quite 
reasonable to expect that in this hurried 
‘manner I should go into any statement of 
| facts. But this I will certainly say, that 
| the statement I made I have substantial 


grounds for believing; and I can only offer ° 


such proof to the Committee you may ap. 
em as influences my own mind. But as 

am about to withdraw, I do not think it 
is quite reasonable to expect me to proceed 
further without notice. 

[ And then he withdrew. ] 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I rise, Sir, 
only to say that the words used by the hon. 
Member contain a general charge against 
the Government, and certain Irish Mem- 
bers not named. Being in the situation of 
a Member of the Government, I do not 
think it would become me to advise 
the House as to the course that they 
should pursue; but I hope some expe- 
rienced Member, well acquainted with the 
forms and precedents of the House, will 
offer that advice, and make a Motion on 
the subject. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not pretend, 
Sir, to be a very experienced Member, but 
I hope I may be allowed to express the 
general feeling of those who wish to take 
a fair and unimpasssioned view of what 
has taken place. I do not think the House 


ought to appoint a Committee to inquire 


into a charge of so grave a character on 
so vague a statement. At the same time 
that statement is of so substantial a nature 
that I do not think we ought to treat it 
with contempt. I think the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for New Ross ought to 
be summoned to his seat; and that you, 
Sir, should address him and require him 
to state the names of the individuals on 
whom he thinks the Government have 
practised these corrupt influences. I think 
it would be unreasonable to expect hon. 
Members, certainly at an unexpected mo- 
ment, to enter into minute details; but I 
think he ought to be called upon, in his 
place, to name the Members against whom 
the imputation is made; and there will then 
be sufficient foundation for the next step, 
which will be to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the subject. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: Sir, I am 
one of those who have been anxiously 
waiting in hopes that the hon. Member for 
New Ross would take some course which 
would have relieved the House from its 
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present position. I will not trust myself 
to use any other expression—but I cannot, 
for the life of me, understand how that 
hon. Gentleman, after the language held, 
and after the explanation he has attempted 
to give, can reconcile himself to the course 
he has thought fit to pursue. But, Sir, 
on the other hand, I think, perhaps, it 
would be unwise and imprudent if we were 
hastily, and at a moment’s notice, in the 
present state of feeling in this House— 
above all in the present state of feeling 
which may be presumed to exist in the 
breast of the hon. Member himself—if we 
were to call hastily and without reflection 
upon him to substantiate or to retract 
charges of this grave character. On the 
other hand, I think the House is bound 
to require of that hon. Member, at a fit- 
ting time and in a fitting state of mind, 
either to retract the expressions which he 
has used, and apologise to this House for 
the offence he has given, or in a manly, 
bold, and constitutional manner, himself to 
move that Committee which he professes 
to desire. I do not know what course will 
reconcile all the difficulties of these cireum- 
stances; but I should venture very humbly 
to propose that this debate be adjourned 
till to-morrow. By that time the House 
will be able to consider what is the best 
course to pursue. It will give you, Sir, 
and all of us, time to consult precedents, 
if there are any; and it will give, also, 
opportunity to the hon. Member to reflect 
on what has passed, and to take the advice 
of his friends on the subject. I am quite 
sure there is no desire on the part of the 
House to hurry the hon. Member into a 
ceurse which may be utterly destructive of 
his character, and I advise the House to 
pause before doing so. I, Sir, move, 
‘That the words used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross, in Committee, and re- 
ported to the House, be taken into consid- 
eration to-morrow.” 

Mr. G. H. MOORE said, if the House 
were disposed to deal justly and generously 
with the hon. Gentleman who had made 
such grave charges against the House, he 
thought a reasonable time ought to be 
given. Whether they ought to be sub- 
stantiated, or ought to be retracted, it was 
only fair and just to give a reasonable time 
to the hon. Member to consider the course 
he would pursue. 

Mr. KIRK said, that as one of the Irish 
Members resting under this ban, he felt 
that under the peculiar cireumstances, and 
at the peculiar hour at which this debate 
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was going on, it was very unpleasant and 
very uncomfortable to every one that it 
should be adjourned. But the House 
would bear in mind that all this would be 
printed in all the papers to-morrow morn- 
ing, and circulated in the course of Satur- 
day and Sunday to the most remote cor- 
ners of Ireland; and Irish Members would 
most likely have to remain under the im- 
putation for an entire week. Therefore, 
he thought they ought to adopt the course 
recommended by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire. 

Cou. J. M. CAULFIELD said, whether 
the words used by the hon. Member for 
New Ross were or were not disorderly, or 
whether they eseaped in the heat of de- 
bate, or with deliberate intention to give 
the impression, they certainly were offen- 
sive to a great number, perhaps to the 
whole House; and he could only say for 
himself and his hon. Friend who sat near 
him, that they considered them as insult- 
ing. He, therefore, begged to oppose the 
adjournment of the debate, and cordially 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Disraeli), who had suggested 
that they should call the hon. Member for 
New Ross to his place, and if he then 
refused to retract the expressions, or to 
name the persons against whom he made 
them, the House should proceed accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken had used the 
very strongest argument for the House to 
take the course recommended by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Recorder of London; 
and considering the position he held, his 
advice upon a question of this nature was 
particularly valuable. The hon. Gentle- 
man said the words were offensive to the 
House; and to the Irish Members, he 
‘might say, insulting. He (Mr. Bright) did 
‘not blame the hon. Member for being ac- 
| tuated by those feelings; but being ac- 


Income Taz. 





| tuated by them, he asked the House to 
|come to a conclusion on this question at 
once—[‘‘ No, no!’’]—so far to come 
to a conclusion, as to require the hon. 
Member for New Ross to come in and 
give the names of those against whom he 


was prepared to bring charges— [‘*‘ Re- 
tract, retract!”’] The hon. Gentleman 
had already told the House he was not 
going to retract. That being the case, it 
appeared to him, however much the hon. 
Member had transgressed the Orders of 
the House, however much he had offended 
any Members of the House, they would 
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be only guilty of conduct equally hasty, | addressing me personally, stated that, if 
and, perhaps, equally unjustifiable, if, act-| there were Members on his side of the 
ing under those feelings, they took any | House who had no interest in the consoli. 
sudden or hasty course upon it. It was/dated annuities, neither had they any in. 
after Twelve o'clock. The question had | terest in Downing-street. Following that 
been bandied about for the last hour, and| up, the hon. Member stated that there 
it would not be doing justice to the char- | were some few Irish Members of this (the 
acter of that House if they did not adopt | Ministerial) side of the House who had 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman | given conscientious votes the other even. 
the Member for Buteshire. He spoke! ing; whereupon some of us called out, 
without any kind of bias on the matter. | ** Some few, indeed!’ but no explanation 
He believed the hon. Member for New| was given. Following up the same point 
Ross was under a delusion with regard to still, and looking at us here pointedly, he 
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what he had said as to Irish Members; but | 
he thought it would be taking a course | 
below the dignity of the House if they did | 
not postpone until to-morrow their decision | 
upon the question. He thought, after they | 
had discussed and talked it over, they | 
would be likely to take a clearer course; | 
and he indulged the hope that the hon. | 
Member for New Ross, after having slept 
on this matter, would come down and 
make an explanation so full and satisfac- | 
tory, that no further proceedings need be 
taken. 

Mr. V. SCULLY: I would object to 
any Motion which could take any hon. | 
Member by surprise. I regret very much 
that any Irish Member should have placed 
himself in this position, and have refused 
to accept either the advice which was ten- 
dered by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, or the construction given by his 
own Friend the hon. Member for Meath. 
As an Irish Member myself—as one who | 
voted not for the Government nor for an 
income tax, but for a remission of the con- 
solidated annuities, I think the sooner this | 
charge is brought to an issue the better. 
No hon. Member has a right to assert any- 
thing like a libel upon his brother Mem- 
bers without being able to substantiate it; 
and, notwithstanding the advice of the hon. | 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), who | 
has not in his keeping the personal honour 
of the Members for Ireland, and who, I 
trust, has not been ‘‘ operated on’’ by his 
relative the Member for Meath (Mr. Lucas), | 
I do hope that an immediate conclusion | 
will be arrived at. I beg tocall to the 
minds of hon. Members what occurred. I 
had spoken on the question of the consoli- | 
dated annuities, and I had stated that there | 
were English Gentlemen representing Irish 
constituencies who took a different view of 
that question from me, and who were not 
interested in the land of Ireland. The! 


used the offensive expressions which have 
been referred to, and which every one of 
us understood as an extremely gross insult, 
We called out ‘‘ Name, name!” and the 
hon. Member said over and over again, “| 
am perfectly ready to name.”” I confess 
I wish the hon. Member, for his own sake, 
would now come in and either retract or 
satisfactorily explain his expressions, or 
that he would adopt the alternative sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire—that is to 


‘say, that if he will not either retract nor 


explain, he should do what he repeatedly 
said he was quite prepared to do—name 
the Gentlemen to whom he alluded; and 
then, if any hon. Gentleman thinks it ne- 
cessary, let him move the adjournment. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he was most hap- 
py to say he was not in the House when— 
as he collected from what had fallen from 
hon. Members— some disgraceful scene 
must have occurred; but he must submit 
that the course indicated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Recorder of London 
seemed to him at least the most desirable 
to adopt. He would suggest that, if offen- 
sive expressions had been used, time should 
be given to the hon. Gentleman to reflect 
maturely upon them, and he doubted not 
not that he would then come down calmly, 
like a man of honour and a gentleman, 
either to apologise and retract, or to adhere 
to and to substantiate, the charges he had 
made. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I stated to 
the House before that I did not think it 
would be becoming in me to point out what 
course it ought to pursue. Since then two 
courses have been suggested, one by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks, the other by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Recorder of London. The right 
hon. Member for Bucks suggests that if 
the hon. Member for New Ross will state 


hon. Member for New Ross, in noticing | certain names of Gentlemen he alluded to, 
this point of my speech, turned to me and, |* Committee shall thereupon be appointed 
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for the purpose of investigating his charges. 
Now, I must be allowed to state that I do 
not think that course is the proper one 
for us to pursue. It seems to me that, 
whatever may be the consequence, it would 
be a very unbecoming course in us to ex- 
ose those hon. Members, without any ap- 
parent reason or cause, to the imputation 
implied in such an inquiry. In cases of 
this kind, there ought, I think, to be some 
sort of charges affixed to persons who are 
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think but that it was due to them, as well 
as to myself, to take the course I did. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE : I am not in the 
position of the hon. Member for Donegal 
(Mr. Conolly) for I have heard the whole 
of this unpleasant discussion; and I must 
acknowledge that I am not at all surprised 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite, my col- 
leagues in the Irish representation, should 
have taken offence at the words of the hon. 
Member for New Ross. At the same time 


Income Tax. 





supposed to be guilty, and that merely ap- | I confess I did not understand them, nor 
pointing a Committee to inquire into the | do I think that they, upon deliberation, 
conduct of Members would be a very un- | can understand them in the offensive sense 
just and unbecoming course for us to adopt. which has been put upon them in this House. 
The proposition of the other right hon. Gen- [ Dissent.] Do allow a man who speaks for 
tleman will, I think, be the better, asit will an absent man to state in a few words 


give time to the hon. Member for New 
Ross to reflect, and to the other Members 
of the House to consider what course 
should be taken. I certainly have often 
found that by a little delay in such mat- 
ters, cases which were exceedingly difficult 
have been easily brought to a conclusion; 
and, therefore, | am prepared to support 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Recorder of London. 

Mr. J. BALL: AsI have been person- 
ally alluded to by some hon. Members, I 
beg to say that I should be the last to 


wish to put the hon. Member for New Ross 
in a position where he might be tempted 
to utter things which it would be difficult 


to retract. At the same time, with refer- 
ence to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Cork, that the hon. Member should 
either at present or to-morrow adopt the 
construction which had been put upon his 
words by the hon. Member for Meath, I 
have to say that that would neither be 
creditable to himself nor to the House; 
and, therefore, in expressing my concur- 
rence in the views of hon. Members who 
have suggested an adjournment of the de- 
bate, I do so in the hope that the House 
at its reassembling will see that the charge 
which has been made is met in a proper 
way—in a way, I mean, in which such a 
serious charge should be met. I beg to 
say, at the same time, that I did not un- 
derstand that the hon. Member looked at 
me when he made the charge. It never 
entered my head that he did; and, if it 
had, I do not say that I should have been 
so forward to move in the matter. But 
the hon. Member having cast—I will not 
say a slur—but one of the heaviest impu- 
tations possible on a large body of hon. 
Members who sat behind me, I cannot 


‘what occurs to him as the true explan- 
,ation of these expressions. The words 
; used by the hon. Member, as well as I re- 
collect them, were these—‘* That corrup- 
tion as gross as had been practised in the 
days of Walpole and the Pelhams had been 
brought to bear, under his own eyes, on the 
Irish Members of this House.’”’ Now, is 
there a single man in this House who be- 
lieves that the hon. Member meant by the 
use of those words to say that in his pre- 
|sence, under his own eyes, anything like 
| pecuniary corruption has taken place. [ Con- 
| fusion.| Hear me; I cannot say every- 
| thing at once. Does any one, I say, be- 
| lieve it was the intention of the hon. Member 
| to state that under his own eyes anything 
like pecuniary corruption had taken place ? 
| [<* Yes, yes!” and ‘No, no!”’] The hon. 
| Member for Tavistock (Mr. R. Phillimore) ° 
may think so; but I am perfectly sure that 
every man at all acquainted with the Irish 
| representation, or with the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite (the Irish supporters of the Go- 
|vernment), must know—and they know 
themselves, every one of them—that no- 
| thing of the kind was intended. That does 
| not conelude the question I admit, because 


there may be other kinds of corruption than 
iby pecuniary bribes; for instance, if any 
,one—as at elections—had been proved to 
have given offices away, or to have used in- 
| fluence obtained in that way for party pur- 
poses, it would have been corruption in the 
| ordinary sense of the word, though not pe- 
|euniary corruption; and I cannot help 
thinking that if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will get rid of that feeling of irritation 
which has naturally been excited by the 
use of words such as the hon. Member 
used, they may, and must, find in them a 
meaning different from what they had sup- 
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posed : they would come to the conclusion life, men of distinguished ability, and meg 
that those words did not impute personal | who had opposed the noble Lord (Lord John 
dishonour to any Member of the House, | Russell) when he was in office-—it may at 
did not impute anything of which the right | least be a matter of doubt whether the 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury bench | Government in offering office to these Gen- 
ought, can, or will, when the thing is pro- | tlemen did not mean to offer an earnest 
perly understood—[ Laughter |—ought, Ire- | and token of conciliation to the Irish Ca. 
peat, to bein the leastashamed.[ Confusion.]  tholic representatives in this House. But 


I must claim to be heard for an absent man. | 


I must ask the House to permit me for a 
moment to call their attention to the posi- 


tion in which the hon. Member for New | 


Ross stands, and to the feelings which may 


well account for the language he has used. | 
The hon. Member has only been a short | 


time a Member of this House. He came 
into it a Member of a party sixty or seventy 
strong, pledged, as he believed, by every 
assurance that could bind men together in 

olitical life to oppose every Government — 
Great laughter.| Do let me speak—do 
let me submit to the justice and generosity 
of English Gentlemen, whether it is right 
to interrupt a man in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and to put a meaning on his words 
which those who hear them know that they 
are not intended to convey. I repeat it— 


a party sixty or seventy strong—|‘‘ Fifty, 
fifty’’]—well, let it be fifty—pledged to op- 
pose every Government which did not sup- 


port certain measures which the hon Mem- 
ber, and, let me add, a great majority of 
his countrymen, deemed essential to the in- 


terests of their country. Now, I ask the. 


House to consider what I suggested, that 
corruption may be by office, as well as by 
money. Now, let us see, then, if we can- 
not find a meaning for these words, which 
impute no personal dishonour to my friends 
opposite, in any sense in which they would 
understand it as dishonour, but which may, 
in the sense in which the hon. Member used 
them, imply a sort of corruption practised 
in the days of Walpole and Pelham. Du- 
ring the early part of this Session, when 
the right hon. Member for Bucks was in 
office, that party, fifty or sixty strong, went 
as one man—we went together—into the 
lobby and overthrew the Government. The 
next day the Government was changed and 
office given to some of the Members of that 
Irish party. Now, I do not share many of 
the opinions of the hon. Member for New 
Ross, and I do not take so determined a 
view of Irish politics as he may legitimate- 
ly and naturally do. I am one of those 
who think that the two hon. Gentlemen 
who were promoted, being men of unex- 
ceptionable character in public and private 
Mr. Serjeant Shee 


that is not the view taken in Ireland—that 
is not the view taken by the hon. Member 
for New Ross. I have not a doubt that 
when he talked of corruption being prac. 
| tised under his own eyes since he hada 
seat in Parliament, he meant to say that 
hon. Gentleman, Members of this House, 
had been induced to abandon the course 
they had previously taken, and had de- 
clared their determination to pursue; and 
that the Government had broken up the 
party, and had purposely determined to 
break its strength in this House, by giving 
these Gentlemen office—by arts of influen- 
cing Members that were used in the days 
of Walpole and Pelham to influence Mem- 
bers of the House. I have heard the office 
of Solicitor General spoken of as an infe- 
rior office. Now, we don’t consider it so, 
Neither do I think a Lordship of the Trea- 
sury a very inferior office. I beg to be 
understood as not speaking disrespectfully 
of a Lord of the Treasury, whom I know 
to be a most respectable Gentleman, and a 
member of a most respectable profession. 
But this I will say, that it was a high pro- 
motion to him—a Lordship of the Trea- 
sury. Now, let me ask hon. Members to 
consider if there be not some ground for 
thinking that the words used by the hon. 
Member for New Ross were not used in the 
offensive sense to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
which they seem to imagine. We all know 
that when an hon. Gentleman receives a 
place, no one believes that it was intended 
he should receive a bribe; and, therefore, 
I cannot help saying that I do think it 
would be somewhat hasty to judge the hon. 
Member for New Ross too severely, and 
' that it is possible, after all, that when an 
explanation is given it will be found that 
what I have said was his meaning, because, 
having had an angry discussion with the 
| hon. Member for Athlone, and the late 
| Member for Carlow, he was reluctant to 
| mention their names in his place, and im- 
pute as dishonest conduct to them what all 
| their friends probably knew to have been 
| nothing of the kind. I have only one other 
word to say. You cannot exactly put your- 
selves in the position and feel in the same 
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manner as those feel, who, having the deep- 
est interest in the happiness of their country, 
thought the best way to promote that hap- 

iness was to maintain a strong compact 
party in this House. Those who so felt 
had been greatly disappointed at the course 
adopted by some Members of that party, 
as far as we knew, without any pledge 
whatever—as far as we knew, without any 
assurance —of those measures being carried, 
or even considered, which we deemed es- 


sential to the happiness and interest of the | 


country we were sent here to represent, and 
the general well-being and prosperity of the 
country at large. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Iam anxious to 
call the attention of the House to the ques- 
tion before it. The only question proposed 
from the Chair is that submitted by the 
Recorder of London, that the consideration 
of the subject be adjourned to this day. No 
other course has been recommended in the 
shape of a Motion by any other hon. Mem- 
ber. Now, I think the House will act 
wisely in agreeing to that proposition. I 
think a few hours’ deliberation will induce 
the hon. Member for New Ross to take that 
course, which, after having uttered the 
words which I think were uttered in the 
heat of debate, and not with deliberation— 
I think the hon. Member will be induced to 
take that course which any other hon. Mem- 
ber would take under such circumstances, 
I think it most desirable that we should 
allow the interval asked for by the hon. 
Member, and that it should not be alleged 
that he is taken by surprise, and called 
upon to come to an immediate decision. In 
recommending that course, 1 beg it to be 
understood that I should not feel justified 
in recommending it if I thought the slight- 
est imputation rested on any hon. Member 
to whom that language was justly offensive. 
I think in granting the request for delay, 
we are best consulting the dignity of the 
House, while we do not leave a stain of 
imputation on any hon. Member. I trust, 
therefore, that as no other proposition has 
been submitted, the House will agree to 
the Motion now before it. If the House 
does agree to that proposition, I trust the 
House will depreeate the discussion of topics 
like those introduced by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman who spoke last. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD approved of 
the course recommended by the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman who had last 
addressed the House, and trusted, after a 
few hours’ reflection, the hon. Member for 
New Ross, who, no doubt, had been acting 
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under feelings of considerable excitement, 
would adopt the course which had been 
suggested. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY moved, as an 
addition to the Motion already before the 
House, that the hon. Member for New Ross 
be required to attend in his place at four 
o’clock this day. 

Ordered —T hat the words spoken by the 


' hon. Member for New Ross, in Committee, 
| and reported to the House, be taken into 


consideration this day. [It was now past 
i2 p.m. 

Ordered—That Mr. Duffy do attend this 
House in his place, this day. 


RYE ELECTION, 

Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [2nd May], ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk 
of the Crown, to make out a New Writ for 
the electing of a Baron to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Town and Port 
of Rye, in the room of William Alexander 
Mackinnon, esquire, whose Election has 
been determined to be void.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. BASS presented a petition from 
certain inhabitants of Rye, which stated, 
that, as it was proved before the Commit- 
tee, which sat lately to inquire into the 
election proceedings at Rye, some sixty of 
the electors were under the immediate con- 
trol of one Jeremiah Smith, by means of 
lending them various sums of money, they 
begged the House would not issue the writ 
for a new election for Rye without further 
inquiry, and praying the House to provide 
some remedy for this corrupt state of things. 
He also begged to move the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. TUFNELL said, he had been en- 
trusted with another petition on the same 
subject, with a different prayer. For him- 
self, he cared not which way the House 
decided the matter, but he thought they 
must adopt a decision for inquiry. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it was true the 
Committee had made a Report on the sub- 
ject, but as the evidence was in the hands 
of the House, they had no means of know- 
ing on what grounds the Report was made, 
nor the circumstances of the borough, ex- 
cept from what took place during the last 
discussion in that House. Now in that 
discussion it appeared that no less than 
15,0007. had been lent out in loans at the 
election of 1847 for that small borough; 
and at the last election there had been 
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something like 6,000/7. lent—or at least a 
very considerable sum. A question had 
been raised whether loans of money in that 
way did not come within the meaning of the 
last Act as well as bribery. Now, without 
giving an opinion as to whether the writ 
should be suspended, or a Commission is- 
sued, he thought, upon the statements 
made in the late debate, it was important 
that the House should have the whole of 
the evidence before them. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He found 
that, in the case of the borough of Lyme 
Regis, similar corrupt practices prevailed. 
He understood from the Chairman of the 
Committee in this case that the reason for 
not issuing a Commission was, that all the 
corruption which could be proved before it 
had been already ascertained by the Com- 
mittee. If that was a good reason for not 
issuing a Commission, it was also a strong 
reason for postponing the issue of the writ. 
He (Lord J. Russell) had his doubts whe- 
ther, in fact, any writ should again issue 


for the borough of Rye. 
Sir JOHN SHELLEY asked whether 


it was possible for a Commission to issue 
where no Report had been made of exces- 
sive bribery having taken place. What had 
been gained by the postponement of this 
writ? He understood, that, with regard 
to Berwick, the House had decided to issue 
a writ without waiting for the evidence 
taken before the Committee. The [House 
agreed to the issue of the writ on the mere 
statement by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee that they were in favour of the issue. 
He (Sir J. Shelley) understood that the 
Rye Committee had taken a similar view 
of that case. [Cries of *‘ No, no!’’] He 
was under the impression that the Chair- 
man of the Rye Committee had said that 
he was in favour of the issue of a writ. 
[‘* Yes!’’] 

Mr. KNOX: The Committee had given 
no opinion upon the question of the issue of 
the writ. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY: But the House 
had. 

The LORD ADVOCATE: Whatever 
decision the House might come to, it was 
desirable, in so peculiar a case as this, that 
the evidence should be printed. One of 
the peculiarities of the case was this, that 
the corrupt loans, upon which the investi- 
gation proceeded, and upon which the 
Report turned, were absolutely made as 
far back as 1832. 


Mr. Walpole 
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Mr. TUFNELL thonght it was too late 
to proceed with this discussion. 
Debate further adjourned. 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, he would 
now propose to nominate the Select Com. 
mittee on this Bill. 

Mr. COWAN said, he must suggest that 
it was too late to proceed with the nomina- 
tion to-night; and he would also suggest 
that one of the Members for Edinburgh, 
which was the seat of the Law Courts in 
Scotland, should be added to the Com. 
mittee. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he objected to 
the constitution of the Committee, and ex. 
pressed his hope that the nomination would 
be postponed. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that he 
had applied, unsuccessfully, to several 
Seotch Members to serve. 

The Committee was then nominated. 

Mr. CRAUFURD then moved that the 
Committee should have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. It might be 
said that further evidence was not requisite; 
but he believed that the great preponde- 
rating feeling in Scotland was decidedly 
opposed to the system of double sheriffs, 
and was in favour of the change in the 
constitution of appeal which he had sug- 
gested. He would press his Motion at 
present, and he would divide the House 
upon it. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
announced, on a former occasion, that it 
was not his intention to take evidence 
before a Committee. Further evidence 
was unnecessary. There had been the 
strongest feeling expressed in favour of 
the Bill from all classes in Scotland, and 
he would not consent to hang up the Bill 
until August upon a merely abstract ques- 
tion. He would, therefore, oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. EWART said, he should support 
the Motion. He would take the sense of 
the House, ona future occasion, as to 
single or double sheriffs. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he should also 
support the Motion; he felt convinced, 
that, if the measure were carried without 
deliberate inquiry, it would only unsettle 
and disturb, and prove in no manner satis- 
factory. 

Mr. COWAN thought it was not desir- 
able this discussion should take place in 
the present state of the House. He should 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE hoped 
that the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate would accede to the Motion of his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Craufurd). 

Mr. CHARTERIS said, that the feeling 
in Scotland was unanimous in favour of 
some change in the present system. The 
only effect of enabling the Committee to 
take evidence would be to prolong the in- 
quiry to the end of the Session. He would 
recommend his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Craufurd), who had a Bill on the 
same subject as this Bill, which stood for 
a second reading on Wednesday next, to 
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feared that the public mind was hardly 
ripe for such a plan; it was, however, 
worthy of their Lordships’ future consider- 
ation. 


and Procedure. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE AND PROCEDURE, 


Lorp BROUGHAM begged to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the Bill he 
had recently introduced, and which had 
passed the second reading before the recess, 
for the Amendment of the law of Evidence 
and Procedure. He was then inclined to the 
opinion that it would be expedient in Com- 
mittee to divide the Bill into two; and that 





withdraw his present Motion, and allow the | those clauses upon which there was no 
question as to whether there should be one | material difference of opinion should be 
or two sheriffs to be discussed on that day. | passed, whilst those upon which there was 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 
The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 6, 1853. 


Mixvutzs.] Pusiic Birts.—3* Registration o 
Assurances; Lunacy Regulation; Lunatic 
Asylums ; Lunatics Care and Treatment. 


THE LUNACY BILLS. 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY said, 
he trusted that their Lordships would allow 
him, having been unavoidably absent from 
the discussion, to say a few words in re- 
spect of the Lunacy Bills which passed 
through the Report on Tuesday evening. 
He was anxious to express his sincere 
thanks to the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
St. Leonards) for the trouble and attention 
he had devoted to those Bills, and to state 
his belief that they would greatly improve 
the law for the regulation of the property of 
lunaties, and for their care and treatment. 
He must again urge on the attention of the 
Government and the Honse the necessity 
of making some arrangements for the se- 
paration of criminal from other lunatics; 
the evil of confining them in one asylum 
and under one system was very great. He 
had no doubt of the benefits to be effected 
by the amendments of the law—he would, 
however, state his conviction, the result of 
many years’ experience, that no control or 
superintendence would be effective so long 
as private asylums were permitted to exist 
—meaning by ‘‘ private asylums’’ estab- 
lishments into which lunaties were receiv- 
ed for profit, and where the proprietor de- 
rived a positive gain from their insufficient 
treatment or prolonged detention. He 


not so much agreement should be reserved 
{for a separate Bill. This intention and 


opinion, then half formed, had been mainly 
|eonfirmed by a most important document 
laid upon the table of the House a few 
days ago, namely, the second Report of 
|} the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
| Process, Practice, and System of Pleading 
¢ in the Superior Courts of Common Law. 


The Commissioners had, without any com- 
| munication with him, and without any re- 
‘ference to the proceedings before their 
| Lordships, arrived at an opinion, after great 

and most patient inquiry, in favour of the 

most material parts of the Bill now on their 

Lordships’ table. But upon one of the 

subjects to which the Bill related—and in 

his apprehension the most important of 
the whole—he lamented to say they had 
not come to the same opinion—he hoped 
and trusted only because they had not ex- 
amined the question, and had not reported 
upon it. Tle alluded to the great subject 
of the protection of witnesses against an- 
swering questions tending to criminate 
themselves. However, with regard to 
other most important matters respecting 
trial by jury, and all the great provisions 
of the Bill, whether as to Procedure or as to 
the law of Evidence, the Commissioners had 
' well considered the matter, and had come 
toa conclusion in favour of his proposed 
enactments. He deeply lamented on this 
occasion the continued absence, from bad 
health, of his noble and learned Friend 
‘the late Lord Chief Justice (Lord Denman), 
because he knew the infinite gratification 
| that noble and learned Lord would receive 
| from a perusal of the report; it did ample 
| justice to that great Judge and lawgiver, as 
to the value of the measures which he had 
introduced; and he (Lord Brougham) be- 
lieved that his noble Friend would hardly 
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feel less satisfaction than himself with | sidered that it had to deal with the whole 
regard to the alterations proposed in the community, and to protect all where all 
report upon the rules of evidence which | were in want of protection. Therefore the 
had as yet escaped reform. He gave no- change was made. In like manner, as the 
tice that on Monday next he should name object was to give greater security to 
an early day for going into Committee on titles, he could not admit the validity of 
the Bill to which he had referred, with the | the reason that, because there might be 
view of separating it into two parts. | extremely small purchasers as to whom the 

Lorp CAMPBELL suggested that the | costs would bear a larger proportion to 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- | the value of the property than in estates 


mittee. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought it unneces- 
sary to refer the Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee, because he should propose to leave out 
of the Bill all the parts on which doubts 
had arisen. 


REGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
that the Bill be now read 3°. Having al- 


of greater magnitude, therefore the mea- 
sure ought not to pass. Nevertheless, 
in order to meet the objection which was 
urged, the Committee came to the de. 
termination that, in all purchases where 
the purchase-money was under 200I., no 
fee whatever should be payable for regis- 
|tration. The noble and learned Lord 
(Lord St. Leonards) had argued that any 
|such exemption would make larger pur- 
chasers unjustly pay for smaller. When, 
| however, it was considered that the largest 





ready addressed their Lordships twice on! purchasers would not have to pay a fee 
the subject of this Bill at considerable | above a few pounds, the alleged grievance 
length, he should not now think it neces-| was scarcely worth consideration. The 
sary to detain their attention for any great calculation showed that if there were only 
period of time. The objections to the | half of the 80,000 deeds registered in the 
measure had been mainly urged by his no- | year above 2001., the registration fees would 
ble and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards). | pay all the expenses. Another matter for 
To those objections he had given the best consideration was, that though the Bill 
attention in his power, and he had, in every would impose a slight additional charge of 


ease where he deemed them to be of im- | 


portance, endeavoured to meet them. One 
was certainly a most material consideration, 
namely, the question of costs. This was a 
subject to which the attention of the Select 
Committee had been specially directed. It 
was said that in consequence of the proposed 
registration additional costs would be thrown 
upon the purchasers of small estates; and 
this objection, he thought, had been met by 
the Bill as it now stood. Undoubtedly, be- 
fore their Lordships passed the third read- 
ing they ought to be atisfied that the 


under 2/. on small purchases above 200I., 
yet, in respect to one-fifth of the population 
of the country, registration was now neces- 
sary. In Yorkshire and Middlesex the in- 
habitants amounted to more than one-fifth 
of the entire population, and in those coun- 
ties there was now a charge for registra- 
tion very much greater than would be pay- 
able under the proposed system, and as re- 
garded these, therefore, the cost would be 
reduced. Small purchasers would also de- 





rive security from it quite as much as large 


| purchasers. Since he last had the honour 


measure was essential, or at least impor- | of addressing the House on this subject, he 
tant, to the security of titles generally ; | had received a letter from a gentleman of 
and if they were so satisfied, then, though | the highest respectability in Suffolk, stating 
they might regret that the necessary charges that, as the owner of three-fourths of an 
would press more hardly on small purcha-| estate in Warwickshire, he purchased the 
sers than on the larger, still that would not | remaining fourth, and after it was con- 
constitute an insuperable objection to the | veyed to him, and before he was in pos- 
proposed amendment of the law. The time | session six months, he was called on by 


was when landed property was transferred | 


without any writing, but by word of mouth; 
and when the alteration was made requiring 
written evidence of the change of owner- 
ship, no doubt the effect pressed hardly on 
small purchasers. The change then made 
was of a much greater character than that 
now proposed; but the Legislature con- 


Lord Brougham 


a mortgagee who had a mortgage on the 
purchased property for half its value, 
which the purchaser was obliged to pay. 
Great security would be given by the pro- 
visions of the Bill in such cases as that. 
He had received communications to the ef- 
fect that the Bill did not go far enough ; 
and that the only real remedy for the evils 
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complained of, in reference to this subject, | 
was the simplification of the laws of real} 
property, or, in other words, the doing | 
away with the rights of property and act | 
tlement according to the existing laws. | 
He was not prepared to introduce such a! 
change as that; but the present Bill was 
the natural foundation for every further 
change or improvement. He had upon 
the report of the Bill moved the insertion 
of certain words giving compensation to 
the clerks of the Master with whom judg- 
ments were registered; but, on considera- 
tion, he concurred in the opinion expressed 
by his noble and learned Friend (Lord | 
St. Leonards), that they were merely the | 
servants of the Master, and therefore he | 
now proposed to strike out those words. 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that in | 
rising to oppose the third reading of the | 
Bill, he would so far imitate the conduct 
of his noble and learned Friend as not to 
fatigue their Lordships by any long con- 
sideration of the merits of the question of 
registration. He would assume, for the 
purpose of discussion, that registration 
would be beneficial if it could be put upon | 
a system that would work well. But his 
objection was, that the Bill would not work 
for the purpose for which it was proposed. 
On a former occasion he had drawn their 
Lordships’ attention to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that for two centuries a desire | 
had been entertained to have a Bill of this | 
nature; but one had never passed, because | 
nobody could ever hit upon a scheme which 
would be practical. The present Bill had | 
been at least nine or ten times before Par- | 
liament, and it had never yet become law. 
Twenty-four or twenty-five years ago he 
had opposed this very Bill, which for many 
years had been regularly introduced into 
that or the other House Session after Ses- 
sion, under the belief that it was as perfect 
as it was possible to make it. In the year 
1850 the Commissioners, who had had the 
subject under their consideration, presented 
a series of most elaborate reasons, which 
had never yet been answered, why the 
scheme would not work. A majority of 
them were of opinion that no scheme of | 
registration would work without a map, 
which they recommended. They showed 
that without a map the scheme would not 
only work mischief, but that it would cost 
a million of money to bring it into opera- 
tion within any convenient time. It would 
require years to make the map efficient. 
Now the present scheme being without a 
map would not work to any beneficial pur- 
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pose, but would, he believed, increase the 
evils it was intended to prevent. Next 
arose the question of costs. His noble and 
learned Friend was of opinion that they 
would be very trifling. Why did he not 
venture to put them into the Bill? But 
the costs, and everything relating to the 
practical working of the measure, were kept 
out of the Bill. Five-and-twenty years ago 
it was intended to have a schedule showing 
what the expenses would be; but at pre- 
sent the rules and regulations to be ob- 
served were to be left to the registrar, to 
be propounded and altered according to his 
will; so that there was nothing to show 
how the measure would work. Now, he 
contended that the machinery requisite for 
working the Bill would prevent the possi- 
bility of the costs being low, independently 
of the objection that the scheme would 
not work well. Compensation would be 
required to be given to existing officers ; 
and by whom would it have to be paid? 
By the landed interest. There was nobody 
else to pay them. And what was the esti- 
mate of the expense? The Bill contained 
none, nor was any given upon which re- 
liance could be placed. His noble and 
learned Friend had said that only 100,000 
deeds would be registered in a year; but 
the Incorporated Law Society, in their pe- 


| tition to their Lordships, stated that the 


number could not be less than 300,000. 
On an average there could be 1,000 every 
day. Seeing that the whole property of 


| England would have to come under the 


Bill, he believed that this estimate would 
be found moderate; at all events, the 
amount of business would be so consider- 
able that the place would be in the great- 
est confusion, unless an amount of expense 
was incurred for accommodation, of which 
it was impossible their Lordships could 
have an adequate idea. The expense of 
this measure would not be less, he be- 
lieved, than |,000,0000. a year; but there 


_would be, in addition to the expense of 


registration, all the costs of the solicitors 


‘employed. Let their Lordships consider, 


then, the great expenditure thus thrown 
upon the landed interest. In order to 


conciliate small proprietors, his noble and 


learned Friend had inserted a clause which 
exonerated purchases not exceeding 2001. 
from the fees of registration. If they ex- 
onerated the small holders, of whom there 
were tens of thousands, the expense must 
in that case fall upon the larger landowners. 
If his noble and learned Friend thought that 
good would be effected by diminishing the 
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remuneration of the sclicitors, he would find | hardship was the less felt. But what had 
he had made a mistake, for nothing was such a proceeding to do with taxing the 
clearer than this—that the work must be| means already in possession—the settle. 
paid for, or it would not be done. But then, ment, for instance, that one of their Lord- 
said his noble and learned Friend, the Bill) ships might make on behalf of his child? 
gives holders the benefit of security for their| Suppose that last week any noble Lord 
titles. But this he denied, and they did not | gave to his daughter a fortune, and set. 
ask for it. All they wanted was to be left | tled it in the ordinary way upon the hus- 
alone, for they could take care of themselves. | band for life, then on his daughter, and 
But, looking at the Bill in another light, | the children afterwards—that would be a 
it struck at the root of all rules of equity; | settlement of things in possession. The 
and on that ground, too, he asked their | next week the son-in-law might die, and 
Lordships to reject it. Their Lordships | the father would see the property he had 
would shortly be called upon to pass /| settled upon the young couple broken into 
another Bill which would have the effect | by the tax, and might live to see it re- 
of placing upon real property a present | peated even more than once. This was 
mortgage for a large amount, payable | not dealing with the dead man’s property 
upon a contingent event, which might oc- | when a portion of it was taken by the 
cur from time to time, with this additional | State before the property went over, but 
inconvenience and difficulty, that a value | it was taking from the living man a portion 


will be placed upon every man’s property | 
by surveyors sent to every estate in the | 
country. Now, let the House observe to 
what purpose the present Bill would be 
instantly converted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment contemplated a measure for taxing | 
every man’s real property. The real and 
personal property of the whole realm was | 
about to be taxed—and the capital of it 
was to be taxed, for that was the real ob- 
ject of the Government; and it was pro- 
posed to tax every settlement of land. What 
an excellent measure the present was for | 
carrying out this object !—no wonder it ex- 


of that which he believed he had settled. 
One odious thing connected with the pro- 
posal was its constant inquisition into pro- 
perty. Every arrangement and settlement 
connected with property must necessarily 
be submitted to Government. But did any 
of their Lordships suppose that the propo- 
sition would rest with settlements upon 
real estate? Would not that proposal be 
followed up by another Bill to register 
every settlement of personal estate, in 
order that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of the day might be enabled to tax 
personal as well as real estate. In con- 
clusion, he entreated their Lordships to 


cited the admiration of the Government. | consider whether this was the proper time 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, “‘I/ and these the fitting circumstances for 
am going to tax settlements of land; how | passing a measure of this sort. 
am I to know what land is settled?’’} On Question, their Lordships divided : 
**Oh,”” it would be replied, ‘here is a! —Content 57; Not-Content 29 : Majority 
general Registration Bill, under which every | 28. 
man must register his settlements;’’ and| On Question ‘‘ That the Bill do pass;” 
the consequence would be that, every Mon- | Resolved in the Affirmative. 
day morning, the Chancellor of the Exche-| Amendments made. 
quer would send his compliments to the} Lorp CAMPBELL rose to express his 
Registrar General, and request him to fur-} unbounded thanks to their Lordships that 
nish him with an account of the settle-| a cause for which he had been fighting for 
ments of the last week, in order that in) twenty-four years appeared at last to be 
the ensuing week they might be regularly about to have a successful termination. 
taxed. If their Lordships wished to give He trusted that when the Bill which had 
facilities for such a course of proceeding, ; now received the sanction of their Lord- 
they should pass the present Bill. The} ships should be sent to the other House, 
proposal of the Government to impose | the fact that it carried with it the unani- 
a succession duty was spoken of as a mous opinion of two Royal Commissions, 
legacy tax. Now, however hard it might | the opinion of a Committee of the House 
be, upon the devolution by law or gift! of Commons, as well as of a Committee of 
by will, that a portion of the property | their Lordships’ House, in which there was 
never possessed should be taken from any |} a large majority of Conservative Peers, 
person by the State, still he never pos-| who thought that better legislation on this 
sessed it, never had the money, and the! subject would be the best remedy for the 
Lord St. Leonards | 
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burdens on land, and the opinion expres- | therefore, that the Bill before the House 
sed by their Lordships on the same subject | had not received the sanction of two Royal 
in a former Session, would have due weight | Commissions. 


in the House of Commons. There were, 


Lorp OVERSTONE expressed his cor- 


he believed, in that House a most respect-| dial concurrence with the objects of the 
able and influential body opposed to the} Bill, and trusted that the measure would 
Bill, and who would probably represent it | speedily become law. He believed that it 
as a mischievous Bill; but there was also} might be passed with most perfect safety 
a large majority who would not be subject | to the landed proprietors, and the highest 
to be influenced by these representations, | authorities of the law had pronounced it as 
and who, exercising their own judgment, | the only true and solid foundation upon 
would approve of the measure, and he} which they could hope to build up further 
trusted that with their support it would| improvements in the law of real property. 


soon become law. If it should turn out 


He believed that no measure had ever 


that the lateness of the Session should pre- | passed their Lordships’ House with a more 
yent the measure passing into law, he| general sanction of the highest legal au- 


would respeetfully suggest to the consider- 
ation of the Government, that if there 


thorities, for against the single authority of 
the noble and learned Lord they had the 


should be so important a measure as that | opinion of the most distinguished men in 


of the registration of deeds, or any other 
important measure for the benefit of the 
public, that could not properly be consid- 
ered during: the usual limits of the Session, 
that, instead of a prorogation, there should 
be an adjournment of the House, in order 
that when it met again such measures 
might be taken up at the stage in which 
they were left. 

Lord LYNDHURST said, that two 
years since he supported a similar measure 
to the present, which passed their Lord- 
ships’ House without a division, and he 
had attended the Select Committee on this 
Bill regularly from its commencement to 
its conclusion; and everything which had 
passed before that Committee had satisfied 
him that the course pursued on the former | 
occasion was the correct one, and every- 
thing he saw during that investigation 
satisfied him that there was no foundation | 
whatever for those calculations and the re- 
sults from them to which his noble and | 
learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) had 
referred. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS, in reference 
to the statement of the noble Lord (Lord 
Campbell), said that it was incorrect to say 
that this Bill was founded upon the report 
of the Royal Commissioners. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that it was 
precisely the same as that recommended | 
by the Commissioners, with the exception 
of the indexes and maps. 








the country, and the highest legal autho- 
rities in the House. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


INDIA. 

The Eart of ALBEMARLE rose to 
move for various returns intended to throw 
light upon the present state of internal 
communication and irrigation in India. 
Since he addressed some remarks to their 
Lordships in connexion with these subjects 
a few nights since, he had had an oppor- 
tunity of commnnicating with two gentle- 
men recently returned from India, who per- 
fectly bore him out in the statement he 
then made; they informed him that the 
roads between Calcutta and Bombay, and 
Bombay and Delhi, were, as far as regard- 
ed the purposes of commerce, merely ima- 
ginary roads. They were practically use- 
less, and hardly justified the description 


| he gave of them when he had called them 
| footpaths. Lieutenant Colonel Grant, of 
| the Bombay Engineers, speaking of these 


roads said— 

“They are mere cleared tracks, unbridged and 
unmetalled, in which slopes of one in six are no 
uncommon occurrence.” 

In 1850 the leading merchants and bankers 
of Bombay thus expressed themselves in a 
memorial to the Governor General :— 

‘‘ Bombay possesses searcely any roads. So 
miserably inadequate are the means of communi- 
cation with the interior that many articles of pro- 
duce are often left to perish in the fields, while 


Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that the the cost of those which do find their way to this 
point of difference mentioned by the noble | port is enormously enhanced, to the extent, some- 
Lord was a cardinal one, and the founda- | times, of 200 per cent.” 
tion of everything. The second Commis- | Now, let their Lordships compare that state 
sion were of opinion that the plan would 


not work without a map; and he repeated, 





‘of things with that which existed in an- 
other country—the island of Ceylon; and 
‘ 
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the comparison was a perfectly fair one, 
because Ceylon was essentially Indian, 
being separated from the continent of In- 
dia, as their Lordships were well aware, 
only by Adam’s bridge. Ceylon comprised 
an area of less than 25,000 square miles, 
and there 1,247 miles of road were made 
serviceable in four years and a half. The 
British territories in India, together with 
those of the tributary States through which 
the roads must of necessity pass, contained 


Trish Revenue— 


{LORDS} 





an area of about 1,250,000 square miles. | 
If this area were as well furnished as Cey- | 
lon, instead of having only 3,159 miles of | 
road as at present, it would have 160,000 | 
miles. It should also be borne in mind, ! 
that of the 3,159 miles of road said to ex- ! 
ist in India, the only really good road was | 
that from Calcutta to Delhi, which was! 
about 900 miles long; the rest were in| 
nubibus, or, at least, “looming in the | 
future.” The noble Lord concluded by | 
moving for the Returns. 

Eart GRANVILLE stated, that on the | 
part of the Government he would offer no 
opposition to furnishing the required in- | 
formation. 

Returns ordered to be laid before the | 
House. | 


Police Force. 
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siderable loss, and the country was greatly 
demoralised. He trusted that, now that a 
similar intention of increasing the spirit 
duties was announced, the revenue police 
force would either be made efficient, or 
that the Government would consolidate jt 
with the Irish constabulary, who were 
very efficient body of men. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN said, the no. 
ble Earl was under some misapprehension 
with respect to the declaration made in the 
other House by his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. No decision 
had been taken on this subject by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, It was under the con. 
sideration of the Government, and no deci- 
sion would be adopted until they had given 
the matter great attention. There was a 
conviction that great care would be neces- 
sary before adding to the duties now dis- 
charged by the constabulary those which 
were at present performed by the revenue 
police foree. At present the constabulary 
enjoyed, not only the respect but the good. 
will of the people of Ireland; and the ad- 
dition of other duties to those they now 


| performed, might materially impair their 


present efficiency. The subject was now 
under consideration, and some measure 


| might be produced which might render the 


IRISH REVENUE—POLICE FORCE. 

The Eart of DONOUGHMORE wished 
to draw the attention of the First Lord of , 
the Treasury to the statement made by a) 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) in the other House, with 
reference to the contemplated reduction of 
the Irish revenue police force. He trusted 
the proposed reduction would be carried 
out, for the Irish revenue police were a_ 
body for the existence of which there was 
positively no authority whatever. The 
constitutional law was, that no troops were 
to be maintained in this country without 
the authority of Parliament; and the reve- 
nue police were an armed force that had 
never been authorised by Parliament. His 
next objection was, that their number was 
insufficient for the prevention of illegal dis- | 
tillation. It was highly desirable that the , 
Irish revenue police should be abolished, 
and its duties transferred to the constabu- | 


| existing revenue police force more effective 


than it was at this moment; but nothing 
would be done hastily. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE was astonished to 
hear the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) state that the Irish revenue 
police force was an illegally constituted 
body of men. The truth was, the exist- 
ence of an excise police in Ireland was 
much older than any of their Lordships 
whom he had the honour to address, and 
for a long series of years it had been as 
notorious in Ireland as the. existence of a 
garrison in the city of Dublin. Many years 
ago it was discovered that an armed excise 
force was necessary in Ireland; but during 
the time of his (Lord Monteagle’s) tenure 
of office at the Treasury, it was evident 
that reform was required, inasmuch as fre- 
quent conflicts and occasional loss of life 
occurred in conflicts between the excise 
officers and the peasantry, owing to the 


lary. It was said to be the intention of; want of organisation in that force. He 
the Government to increase the spirit du- | flattered himself the case was now other- 
ties in Ireland. A similar proposal was made | wise. Since the revenue force had been 
by the Government of Sir Robert Peel, | reorganised, those conflicts had been of rare 
but the increase was abandoned because it | occurrence. He hoped his noble Friend 
was found that so much illicit distillation (the Earl of Aberdeen) would see no ob- 
took place that the revenue sustained con- | jection to produce the documentary evi- 


The Earl of Albemarle | 
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dence bearing on this subject, in order that 
their Lordships might see in what mode 
that force was now organised, and what 
was its present condition. That would only 
be an act of justice to the force itself. He 
was glad the Government had not come 
to a final decision to abolish the revenue 
force, or to allow it to merge in the con- 
stabulary, for the question involved con- 
siderations of great importance. At the 
time the constabulary foree was organ- 
ised, Parliament agreed, although the terms 
were rather unpopular with the country 
gentlemen, that the latter were to be re- 
strained from making use of the police for 
preserving game and fisheries, for collect- 
ing tithes or rents; and the Government 
pledged themselves, on the other hand, 
that their primary duty should be to pre- 
serve the public peace. It was rightly felt 
that to employ them for any other pur- 
pose would be to destroy their utility for 
the important purpose for which they were 
organised. He thought that the collection 
of the revenue was one of those purposes 
for which it would be found most dangerous 
to employ them. He should be glad to see 
illicit distillation put down effectually; but 
even this advantage might be purchased 
too dearly if, by employing the constabu- 
lary for this purpose, the Government 
should disorganise the best police force of 
its class that ever existed in any country. 
If the Government employed the constabu- 
lary to discharge the duties of excisemen, 
they would be rendered as ineffectual for 
preserving the peace as for collecting the 
revenue. The means of corruption by 
gifts both of money and spirits would be so 
much increased if the same force had to 
discharge both duties, that practices of 
the most fatal kind might be expected 
to follow such a change. If necessary, 
let the Government add to the number of 
the revenue police. Let them pay for the 
collection of the revenue all that was re- 
quired; but let them not run the risk of 
disorganising an excellent civil force by 
employing them in revenue purposes. He 
would take the liberty of moving hereafter 
for copies of any report or communications 
made by the Commissioners of Excise to 
the Treasury touching the establishment of 
the revenue police under Colonel Brereton, 
and copies of any reports made to the 
Board of Inland Revenue, showing the 
present state of the establishment. This 
evidence would establish the statement he 
had now made to their Lordships. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 
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Minutes.] New Writ.— For Maidstone, v. 
George Dodd, Esq., void Election. 
Pusuic But.—1° Excise Duties on Spirits. 


HARWICH ELECTION COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HEADLAM appeared at the bar, 
and read the following Report from the 
Harwich Election Committee. The Com- 
mittee had determined— 

“That George Montagu Warren Peacocke, es- 
quire, is not duly elected a Burgess to serve in 
this present Parliament for the Borough of Har- 
wich. 

‘“‘That David Waddington, esquire, is duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the Borough of Harwich. 

“That the last Election for the said Borough, 
so far as regards the Return of the said George 
Montagu Warren Peacocke, esquire, is a void 
Election.” 


ORDER— THE HON. MEMBER FOR 
NEW ROSS, 

Order for Consideration of the words 
spoken by the hon: Member for New Ross 
in Committee, and reported to the House 
yesterday, read. 

Order for attendance of Mr. Duffy in his 
place this day, read. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is the hon. Member 
for New Ross in his place ? 

Mr. Durry rose and bowed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to remind the 
hon. Member of the proceedings which took 
place last night. The House was informed 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means that 
exception had been taken to certain words 
spoken by the hon. Member. These words 
were as follows—‘‘ The grossest corruption 
ever practised in the days of Walpole and 
the Pelhams has been practised under 
my own eyes upon Irish Members in this 
House.”’ I have now to state to the hon. 
Member that if he has any explanation to 
make, this is the time to offer it. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to inform the 
hon. Member, that this House is always 
willing to extend a large share of its indul- 
gence to any hon. Member, who, in the 
heat of debate, has allowed expressions to 
escape him which are calculated to offend 
either individual Members of the House, or 
the House at large. I hope, therefore, 
that the hon. Member will now be prepared 
to offer such an explanation or apology to 
the House as the House will be satisfied 
with, 

Mr. DUFFY: I thank you, Sir. I wish 
in the first instance to set myself right with 
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the House, and then to give such explana- 
tion as I am prepared to offer. In the first 
place, I desire to recall to the recollection of 
the House exactly what happened. When 
I was interrupted in my speech last night, 
it was not by any call to order, but by a 
challenge to prove what I stated. If I had 
been called to order, and the Chairman of 
the Committee had pronounced me out of 
order, I should have felt bound at once to 
set myself right with the Committee, in 
whatever manner the Committee might 
have considered sufficient for that purpose. 
But in answer to a challenge to prove my 
words, I felt then, and I feel now, it was 
not reconcilable to my sense of conscience 
and honour simply to withdraw words the 
truth of which was questioned. After some 
debate in which several hon. Members took 
part, Mr. Bouverie was appealed to, and 
declared that I was out of order. I was 
then about to rise immediately to take the 
course which seemed to me to be necessary 
under the circumstances—to say, in fact, 
that I was aware that the rules of debate 
in this assembly, or any other assembly, 
must not be violated, and if I had violated 
them I was sorry for having unconsciously 
fallen into such a lapse—I was about to 
take that course, when the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) inter- 
posed, and stated that to charge a Minister 
or a Government with corrupt practices was 
not a breach of order, but on the contrary, 
a privilege, and even a duty of a Member 
of this House. Under these circumstances, 
I did not feel that I was bound at once, 
without waiting for some further debate, to 
take the course I had previously meditated. 
Afterwards, the possibility of withdrawing 
the words, was, as it seemed to me, taken 
away completely by the conduct which the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London thought proper to pursue. The 
noble Lord stated that I had endeavoured, 
after making the charge, the truth of which 
was questioned, to hurry away from the 
subject, and avoid naming the parties. 
Now, the very reverse was the fact. I 
appeal with confidence to both sides of the 
House. I waited several minutes—a very 
long time under such cireumstances—to 
ascertain the pleasure of the House. I sat 
down twice and got up again, and I over 
and over again said, that if the Chairman, 
speaking for the Committee, and as the 
only authority I could recognise, wished me 
to name, I would name. Neither then, or 
since, or now, or in any manner, have I 
avoided the responsibility of proving the 


Mr. Duffy 
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allegation which I made. The noble Lord 
went on to say I could not prove a syllable 
which I had uttered. I appeal to hon, 
Gentlemen if, after such a statement, | 
could withdraw my words, and leave the 
matter in that position. Would any hon, 
Member, after it had been stated by 
Minister of the Crown that he had made 
allegations not one word of which he could 
prove—would any honourable man consent 
to terminate the dispute by withdrawing 
the words against which such an imputation 
had been made? It did not seem to me 
possible to take that course. After I with- 
drew, by order of the Chairman, I am in. 
formed by some of my hon. Friends, a cir- 
cumstance occurred on which I wish to 
offer some explanation. I am told it was 
imputed to me in the debate which ensued, 
that I had conveyed, and intended to con- 
vey, that money was given to secure the 
votes of certain of the Irish Members, 
Now I wish to state that I did not mean to 
convey that. What I did mean to convey, 
I will state presently, and very distinctly 
—but this was not the allegation which I 
made. What I did mean was this, Sir, 
I meant that the political profligacy which 
prevailed in the time of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and under the Administration of the 
Duke of Newcastle, when men were in- 
duced to abandon the most solemn and cir- 
cumstantial pledges, and leave behind their 
reputation and political character for the 
purpose of attaining place—that profligacy 
seemed to me to be exceeded by circum- 
stances which had fallen under my own 
notice since I had been a Member of this 
House. I meant to charge, Sir, that cer- 
tain Irish Members had, in point of fact, 
outrun anything I had ever heard or read 
of in the discreditable abandonment of no- 
torious and rooted principles, for the pur- 
pose—for such is the only way in which I 
can interpret it, and I think it is the only 
interpretation it is capable of bearing—for 
the purpose of their own personal advantage 
and advancement. If I know what politi- 
cal corruption means, this is political cor- 
ruption; and, Sir, I repeat now what I 
have said over and over again in this de- 
bate, if it is the wish of the House, I am 
ready to proceed to specify the individuals 
whom I mean, and to state what appear to 
me most cogent facts in sustainment of this 
allegation. These being my opinions, of 
course it is quite impossible I can retreat 
from them. But I wish the House to un- 
derstand fully this: that if in stating them 
here—and I have often stated them else- 
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where, it is no novelty that I am parading! to have been his meaning. All I say is, 
for the first time—if, in stating them here, | that what was conveyed to my mind then 
I have violated any rule of the House, it was, that the corruption he spoke of was 
was beside my intention to do so. I had the corruption which was practised in the 
no wish to offend against the rules for the | time of Walpole, which everybody who 
proper management of business here; and | has read history knows to have been cor- 
it appears on the authority of the hon. | ruption of this kind—that when the Go- 
Member for Buckinghamshire, an experi- | vernment was likely to be closely pressed 
enced Member, very doubtful if I have so | in this House on any question, either by 
offended. But if I have, I of course re-' gifts of office or by gifts of money, the 
ret it. | majority was decided in favour of the Go- 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: After the | vernment proposition. It now appears that 
statement of the hon. Gentleman, that I the charge of the hon. Gentleman is a 
interrupted him in such a manner as to,charge of a very different description. 
prevent his offering the explanations he is [‘* No, no!”} Does the hon. Gentleman 
now ready to offer— |mean to say that money has been given ? 

Mk. DUFFY: I must be pardoned while Then the case is of a different description 
I state that I certainly did not say the from those of the days of Walpole. What 
noble Lord interrupted me. What I did I understand the hon. Gentleman now to 
say, was, that after his statement that there say is, that there have been Members of 
was not a word of my observations which | this House who, having given certain 
could be proved—after an imputation of pledges, and having expressed certain 
that kind from a Minister of the Crown, it opinions in Ireland before the body of the 
would not have been becoming in me, as a _ people of Ireland, have accepted office 
man of honour, to withdraw the language from the Government, and have forfeited 
against which the noble Lord had thrown their pledges, and have gone counter to 
out such an imputation. | their former opinions. I do not think I 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: The hon. | misrepresent the hon. Gentleman when I 
Member having alleged that corruption say that that is his present statement. 
had been practised upon Irish Members of ,Now I do not think there is any case in 
this House by the Government, in a man- | the time of Walpole that at all answers to 
ner that exceeded the corruptions of the | that description, because there were not at 
time of Walpole and Pelham; and the de-| that time questions in discussion in which 
bate upon that subject having gone on for | declarations were made of a similar nature 
some time, as to the character of the) to what are made in the present day. 
words used, I was about to state that if I} What the hon. Gentleman now states is, 
took any part in that debate, I could not ‘that hon. Members, falling from their 
do otherwise, believing there was no truth | pledges, and not acting in accordance with 
in these imputations, than deny, on the | the opinions which they had deelared, have 
part of the Government, that there was | either accepted office or ranged themselves 
any truth in them, or any foundation for! on the side of the Government; and that 
his assertions. Had I not taken that| their corruption in doing so is equal to, if 
course, it would have been taken as ae | ent greater than, that witnessed in the 
admission of their truth. The accusation, | time of Walpole. I own it does not ap- 
or rather the imputation, came, it must be | pear to me that this imputation is at all of 
remembered, not from Members of the Go-| the same character as that which I under- 
vernment, but from the hon. Member for , stood to have been intended last evening. 
New Ross; he having made a general state- | I doubt very much whether it is an impu- 
ment, [ made a general denial. I think I tation which can be called disorderly. It 
could hardly have “one otherwise, without appears to me that this is rather a matter 
confessing that there was some foundation | of- argument for the House; and that they 
for his charges. I certainly understood! who either have accepted office, or have 
the charges the hon. Member made yester- | supported the present Government without 
day evening in a very different manner | accepting office, will have ample oppor- 
from what he explains their intended mean- | tunities of defending themselves. My be- 
ing to have been. Now, to prevent any | lief is that, instead of having acted from 
misunderstanding, I wish to be understood any corrupt motive, they have acted in a 
that I do not at all mean to imply that the | way that is highly honourable to them; but 
hon. Member did not himself mean yester- | that is, I say again, a matter of opinion— 
day exactly what he has to-day explained | a matter for discussion; and I am not the 
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least afraid, and I do not think they have 
any reason to be afraid, of any amount or 
any length of discussion that may take 
place on the subject. Whatever may have 
been the statement of the hon. Member 
himself, the hon. Gentleman will, no doubt, 
have heard or read that there have been 
statements made in Ireland, that Members 
for Ireland have, from corrupt motives, 
taken up the cause of the Government, 
have acted with the Government, have 
voted with the Government, and have even 
received money for doing so. That gross 
charge appears now to be abandoned. I 
think it better always not to carry these 
proceedings further than necessary, and I 
see nothing in the statement now made by 
the hon. Member which ought to induce 
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Amendment again proposed in line 6, 
to leave out the words ‘* United Kingdom,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ Great Bri- 
tain,”’ instead thereof. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH said, 
that he believed they were out of order 
in proceeding to a division when an hon, 
Member was clearly in possession of the 
House—he meant the hon. Member for 
New Ross (Mr. G. Duffy), who had been 
interrupted in his speech upon the previous 
evening. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ United 
| Kingdom’ stand part of the proposed Re. 
| solution.” 
| The Committee divided :—Ayes 286, 
| Noes 61: Majority 225. 
| Mr. G. H. MOORE complained that the 





the House to carry the matter further; and Chairman of the Committee had put the 
if only those Gentlemen who were offended | question before calling upon the hon, Mem- 
—justly offended—last night, will meet the | ber for New Ross to speak—that hon, 
matter in this way, I feel quite sure that | Member being, according to usage, in pos- 
the House and the country will feel that | session of the Committee. In order to 
they are, not only in ability, but in honour | have this point settled, he begged to move 
and in honesty, equal to any competitor | that the Chairman report progress, and ask 
who may present himself. leave to sit again. 

Mr. SPEAKER then put the Question,| Mr. LABOUCHERE thought, that as 
‘*That the House do now proceed to the the point of order had been raised, and as 
other Orders of the Day.” | there seemed to be a difference of opinion 

Mr. J. BALL: As I understood the ex- | on the subject, it was desirable that the 


agg of the hon. Member for New! point of order should be discussed before 
oss, they were especially directed to the the Speaker, and not before the Chairman 
division of Friday last, and I understood | of the Committees. 


him to state that it had been influenced by} Lorp JOHN RUSSELL quite con- 
gross corruption. He now states that those | curred with his right hon. Friend. He 
expressions were directed exclusively to thought that the question having been 
transactions which took place four months | raised, and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bou- 
ago. 'verie) having not long occupied the situa- 

Mr. DUFFY: I beg pardon. I did not tion of Chairman of Committees, it was 
mean to connect last night my statement desirable that the Speaker should be ap- 
with the division of Friday. | pealed to on the point. 

Mr. J. BALL: I should be the last; Committee report progress; to sit again 
person to press anything disagreeable. As this day. 
regards any personal feeling, I can assure | 
him that I entertain not one particle of | 
hostility. In another place, and in another | 
capacity, however, he has made statements | 
of a peculiar description. Still, if what | Mr. SPEAKER having taken the 
he said last night had no reference to what Chair, . 
oceurred upon Friday night, I do not feel! Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said: Sir, 
called upon, either on my own behalf or , @ point of order having been raised in the 
on that of hon. Members behind me, to Committee, and the hon. Gentleman who 


ORDER—PRECEDENCE IN RESUMED 
DEBATE, 





continue this discussion. 
Resolved—That the House do now pass 
to the other Orders of the Day. 


THE BUDGET—WAYS AND MEANS— 
THE INCOME TAX. 


| was in the Chair not having long occupied 
that situation, it has been thought right 
by some Members of the House that your 
‘opinion, Sir, should be appealed to as to 
that point of order. The hon. Member 
| for Mayo, who raised the point, will per- 


House in a Committee of Ways and , haps state to you what it is. 
Means; Mr. Bouverie in the Chair. Mr. G. H. MOORE: Sir, when the 
Lord John Russell : 
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Committee adjourned this morning, an 
consequence of the interruption which hid 
taken place owing to certain expressions 
which had been used by the hon. Member 
for New Ross, which expressions were 
taken exception to, you will recollect that 
a Motion had been made to take down 
those words, and that Motion was acceded 
to, the Chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again, and you occupied 
the Chair. The other circumstances which 
followed when you, Sir, were in the Chair 
last night and this evening, I need not, of 
course, recall to your recollection, To- 


day, on the question connected with the | 
ease of the hon. Member for New Ross | 


being disposed of, Mr. Bouverie was again 
called to the Chair. 
it is also the opinion of other hon. Mem- 
bers whom I have consulted, that accord- 
ing to the usual forms of the House the 
hon. Member for New Ross was virtually 
in possession of the Committee, just as 
any hon. Member who is in possession of 


the House on a Wednesday when it ad- | 


journs at six o’clock is still in possession 
on the following Thursday, when the 
House again meets, should the debate be 
continued on that day. Under these cir- 
cumstances, my opinion, and that of many 


other hon. Members, is, that it was Mr. ! 


Bouverie’s duty, according to the usual 
practice, to call on the hon. Member for 
New Ross again to address the House. 
But instead of doing so Mr. Bouverie put 
the question. It was put by him amidst 


considerable confusion in the House, and a_ 


great number of hon. Members did not 
even know that it had been put. That 
matter, however, is irrelevant to the point 
of order which I have raised. The point 
which I wish to press is simply this—that 
it was the duty of Mr. Bouverie, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, to have called on 
the hon. Member for New Ross, he being, 
at the time the interruption took place, in 
possession of the Committee. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: Sir, I am exceed- 
ingly anxious to set myself right with the 
House, and I can assure hon. Members 
that if I have made any mistake it was 
altogether unintentional. 1 have no desire 
but to act according to the rules of the 
House. The question was put that you, 
Sir, leave the Chair. When you did 
leave the Chair, many hon. Members were 
about to leave the House. I went into 
the Chair. I do not recollect having call- 
ed ‘Order, order;”’ but I put the ques- 
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tion. I read the previous report of the 
Resolution down to certain words; I then 
put the question as it had been moved by 
the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. Law- 
less), and fully expected that some hon. 
Member would have risen to speak, and | 
looked round on both sides of the House 
to see if any Member would do so—but 1 
saw no one. I took the voices of the 
Committee. I hesitated about it; and 
while I did so the right hon. Gentleman 
| the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Paking- 
| ton) hesitatingly asked me what was the 
| question. I repeated the question before 
the Committee, and again took the voices 
upon it, again rather hanging on the ques- 
‘tion, fully expecting that some one was 
going to speak. I am not aware that it 
| was my duty to call any hon. Member from 
‘his seat, if he did not rise to address the 
Committee. The voices were taken, and 
now it appears that some hon. Members 
think me wrong in the course I have 
adopted. I can only say I regret if 
any hon. Member has been taken by 
surprise. My sole object, as I have 
said, is to act according to the rules 
of the House, and if I have fallen into 
any mistake I am exceedingly sorry for 
it. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, as the 
hon. Member has alluded to me, perhaps 
I may venture to address the House for a 
moment; and I rise because it appears to 
me that another question of practice, well 
worthy of your attention, arises from what 
has occurred. I am sure the noble Lord 
and the Government will admit, as well as 
any hon. Gentleman present, that it is very 
‘much to be regretted that a question so 
deeply affecting the interests of the Irish 
‘people as this does should be decided by 
‘anything like a surprise. In saying this, 
‘I am imputing no censure to the hon. 
; Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 
| who, I am sure, intended only to do his 
duty in the chair. But he has not long 
occupied the chair of our Committees, and 
I therefore venture to submit, with great 
humility, to him and to the House, that on 
all occasions that rule should be observed 
which I think, Sir, is invariably your rule, 
namely, that no question ought to be put 
; until silence and order have been obtained. 
| It is quite essential that when questions 
involving such great interests are put from 
the chair, every hon. Member within these 
walls should know what is the question 
submitted to him. Upon the occasion in 
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question, so much confusion pvevailed, and 
there was so much noise in the House, that 
although the hon. Gentleman says I asked 
the question, and he answered me, I must 
really state that I did not know in what 
position we stood, and I fully expected to 
see the hon. Member for New Ross rise 
and commence the discussion. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH: Sir, 
the statement which the hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of the Committee has made 
as to what occurred, is to me completely 
new. I was not aware of one-third of 
what has been stated by the hon. Member. 
I had turned to the hon. Member for New | 
Ross, stating that the question was about 
to be put, and that as soon as the hon. 
Gentleman had ceased reading he would 
eall upon him, which I understood would 
be the case. But we did not hear one 
single word from the hon. Gentleman. 
We were perfectly unaware of the question 
being put, until we heard him eall ‘ aye” 
and ‘‘no.’’ It was under these circum- 
stances that I entered my protest. Feel- 


ing that it was a surprise on the House, 
we felt it our duty to leave without giving 


a vote. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The question put to 


me, as | understand it, is this—whether 
the hon. Member for New Ross, not having 
risen in his place to address the Committee, 
the Chairman ought to have called upon 
him by name before he put the question. 
Now, unless the hon. Member for New 
Ross rose in his place and addressed the 
Chairman, the Chairman was at perfeet li- 
berty to put the question. According to 
the practice of the House, when any hon. 
Member moves the adjournment of a de- | 
bate, he is said to be in possession of the | 
House; but it is not on that account that | 
the Speaker calls on that hon. Member, 
when the question is put on the resump- 
tion of the debate, because unless he rises | 
and addresses the Chair, it is not the duty | 
of the Speaker to call upon him. It often | 
happens, indeed, when a Member moves 
the adjournment of a debate, he does not | 
take advantage of his privilege of opening | 
the debate on the following night. The, 
Speaker does not call upon that Member to 
address the House merely because he moved | 
tke adjournment, unless he rises in his place | 
when the question is put. If, however, | 
he rises in his place when the question is | 
put, and another Member rises at the same 
time, he is entitled to precedence; but that | 
depends upon the hon. Member himself, | 
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who ought to rise in his place, if he wishes 
to claim any privilege. 

Captain MAGAN: In consequence of 
what has fallen from the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. F. French), I wish to say 
one word. The hon. Member made use of 
the word ‘,we,”’ and said the reason we 
left the House was that the question was 
not put. Now, whether the question was 
put or not, makes no difference to me. [ 
knew what the question was whenever it 
might be put, and I wish to state in my 
place that I left the House, and I believe 
I was the first Irish Member outside the 
House, because I did not believe the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Clonmel to be 
one worthy of any notice whatever. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that there is no question be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. VANCE: 
do now adjourn. 

Lorp JOUN RUSSELL: The rules of 
the House having been clearly stated, I 
beg to move that you, Sir, do now leave 
the chair. 

Mr. VANCE : I am about to move that 
this House do now adjourn. There is no 
Member who would have recorded his vote 
on the main question with regard to the 
extension of the income tax to Ireland 
more readily than myself. But I left the 
House under the impression that the hon. 
Member for New Ross would be called 
upon to speak. I was aware, also, that 
not less than twenty Irish Members in- 
tended to address the House on the sub- 
ject. 1 could not for one moment imagine 
that the question would have been put with- 
out giving ample time for discussion. I 
merely wish to set myself right with my 
friends in Ireland, and more particularly 
with my constituents, who are more inter- 
ested in the subject than any other consti- 
tuency in Ireland, [Much confusion and 
interruption prevailed throughout the dis- 
cussion. | 

Cotonen SIBTHORP: I hope I have 
never been ashamed of expressing my 
opinion and voting conscientiously. I must 
say that on this occasion, amidst the con- 
fusion which prevailed, it was impossible 
for any Member to go out of the House at 
all; at least I could not. I would not 
vote with Her Majesty’s Government, be- 
cause I have always been opposed to the 
income tax in every shape. But I do say, 
that, although I do not sanction the in- 
come tax at all in any shape or in any 


I move that the House 
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way, I confess, if I had been in my place, 
I should have said that I do think, under 
existing circumstances, and considering 
the conduct of the Irish Members, they 
deserve to be called upon to pay a treble 
income tax. I could not conscientiously 
yote with the Government. If I could 
have helped myself, I would not have voted 
at all. But it was morally impossible to 
get out of the House. I rose to say that 
I am amongst those Members who could 
not hear the Chairman put the question. 
So far as I am concerned, I would saddle 
the Irish Members with the income tax ten 
times over. 

Sir JOHN BULLER: Sir, you have 
been appealed to on a point of order, and 
having given that opinion, I think we 
ought not to enter into the discussion of 
another matter, keeping you in the chair. 
I think the House ought at once to permit 
you to leave the chair, and that the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee ought to be at 
once resumed. 

Captain MAGAN: I quite agree with 
what has just fallen from the hon. Baronet. 
It was the noble Lord himself who broke 
the contract, because he jumped up when 
I was in the act of addressing the House. 
I merely wish to explain why I went out- 
side the House. I went because I did not 
choose to vote on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Clonmel. I think that the 
hon. Member— 

Mr. LAWLESS: Sir, I rise to order. 
When a division has already taken place 
on the Motion, I wish to ask you whether it 
is usual for a Member who did not speak 
during the discussion to get up and im- 
pute motives to the Member who proposed 
the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no doubt 
whatever that the hon. Member cannot 
now raise a question in the House with 
reference to a matter which has passed in 
a Committee of the House; because, until 
that Committee has made its report, the 
House is not in possession of information 
on the subject. It is quite clear that all 
allusion to anything which has passed in a 
Committee of the House, except with re- 
ference to the point of order, is decidedly 
irregular. 

The question, That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair, was put, and agreed to. 


THE BUDGET—WAYS AND MEANS— 
THE INCOME TAX, 
House again resolved itself into Com- 
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The CHAIRMAN having read the Re- 


solution, 
Captain MAGAN said, I wish to avoid 
saying what I feel. The Irish Members 
have been taunted with reference to this 
income tax. ([Jnterruption.] If hon. 
Members do not choose to hear what I 
have to say, I will move that the Chair- 
man report progress. In the first place, 
Sir, 1 think there is a matter which ought 
to be explained with respect to how the 
Irish Members came to the conclusion to 
turn out the late Government. We had a 
meeting upstairs, and certain Members 
came there and assured us that if the Go- 
vernment we expected to come into office 
did come in, no income tax would be imposed 
upon Ireland. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name, name!’’] 
I think that is a matter which affects some- 
body. Whether it affects the character of 
the Irish Members who made that an- 
nouncement, or whether it affects the char- 
acter of the Government, it is not for me 
to say. I will leave it in the hands of the 
House, and leave the House to decide 
whether that conduct was honourable or 
not. With regard to the hon. Member for 
Clonmel, who thought proper to interrupt 
me, all I can tell that hon. Gentleman is 
this—that I am quite willing to make every 
allowance for the great difficulties under 
which he must be labouring. If he had 
wished to accomplish what he intended by 
his Motion last night, and which he did not 
at all simplify to my mind by the inco- 
herent wandering [ Great confusion |— 
Mr. LAWLESS: Really I must rise 
to order. [ Renewed interruption. | Perhaps, 
Sir, you will point out ina shorter way than 
the hon. Member who has just addressed 
the House, in what manner I have tres- 
passed on the rules of this House, or any 
assembly of gentlemen, in moving that Ire- 
land be exempted from the income tax. I 
can only pledge my word of honour that 
in that Motion | had no other motive. [The 
hon. Member was again interrupted; and 
Captain Magan rose and addressed the 


| House at the same time, amid great con- 


fusion. } 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I rise to order. 
I think that the decision of the Chairman, 
whether we are in Committee or whether 
the House be sitting with the Speaker in 
the chair, should be implicitly obeyed; and 
I may inform the hon. Gentleman who has 
twice risen to interrupt the hon. Member 
for Westmeath, that he is not entitled to 
do so while the hon. Member for West- 





mittee of Ways and Means; Mr. Bouverie 
in the Chair. 


meath is speaking, unless upon a point of 
order. The hon. Member for Clommel 
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(Mr. Lawless) first rose to address the 
Committee nominally upon a point of order; 
in the course of his observations he went 
beyond that point, and Mr. Bouverie cor- 
rected him, and wished him to confine him- 
self to the only point upon which he was 
entitled to speak. That question having 
been determined against the hon. Member 
for Clonmel, I think he ought now to abide 
by the decision of the Chair, and to allow 
the hon. Member for Westmeath to proceed 
in his observations without further inter- 
ruption, unless he is out of order. I am 
sure it will be the feeling of the Commit- 
tee that the business of this House cannot 
be carried on, and that we shall do no cre- 
dit to ourselves if we do not yield implicit 
obedience to the decision of the Chairman. 

Captain MAGAN rose amid great con- 
fusion, to proceed with his address; but 
was again interrupted by Mr. Lawless, 
who said, ‘‘I move that these words be 
taken down.” 
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meath. If the hon. Member for West 
meath has used disorderly words, and if a 
Member of the Committee calls attention 
to them, I should be bound to call the hon, 
Member for Westmeath to order. And 
here I may observe that the proceeding 
yesterday was to me entirely a novel one; 
and upon one point of furm I have been 
|told by the highest authority that the 
directions I gave to the Committee were 
not strictly regular. I am informed that 
it is for the Chairman, and not for the 
Committee, to judge whether the words 
shouid be taken down or not. A Motion 
having been made yesterday, I thought the 
question ought to be put to the vote; but 
I am informed that it is for the Chairman 
to decide whether the words should be 
taken down or not. 

The CHatrmaN then called upon 

Captain MAGAN, who said: I think, 
Sir, that a Member whose words have been 
taken down is so likely to come off with 








Loxv JOHN RUSSELL: I think, with | flying colours, that I should be rather am. 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), it | bitious of having my words taken down, 
is absolutely necessary that if any point of At the same time, | may say that I am 
order arises, the Committee should, in the | not, perhaps, so obstinate as the hon. Mem- 
first place, maintain silence; and, in the | ber whose words were taken down yester- 
next place, that the Chairman should be | day, for if I have used language which 
heard, and that hon. Members should not | has offended either the Committee or the 


rise in opposition to him. | hon. Member for Clonmel, I am most de- 

Mr. HUME: I wish to say a word on sirous to withdraw it. I am afraid, how- 
behalf of the hon. Member for Clonmel | ever, that the hon. Member for Clonmel 
(Mr. Lawless) who has not been able to ob- | won’t allow a Member of this House the 
tain a hearing. He rose to request that | necessary liberty in stating naked facts, I 
words made use of by the hon. Member for wished simply to state why I did not vote 
Westmeath (Captain Magan), accusing him | for his Motion—why I went out of the 
of a ‘‘ guilty conscience” should be taken’ House—and I should not have done that 
down. The hon. Gentleman [who ad- if the hon, Member for Roscommon had 
dressed the House amid continued confu-| not used the word ‘“‘we.” I have said I 
sion] was understood to contend that Mr. am very sore as to the manner in which 
Lawless was entitled by the rules of the the Government have behaved with regard 
House to have the words referred to taken | to this income tax; but I leave that matter 
down if he considered them to reflect upon | entirely in the hands of the House. I do not 
him. | think it necessary to name the Members 

The CHAIRMAN: I understood that who made the statements to which I have 
the hon. Member for Clonmel interrupted referred; but certainly persons who had a 
the hon. Member for Westmeath to speak connexion with the Whigs and Peelites, 
to order; but I did not hear the hon. Mem- | by creating confusion, and making state- 
ber for Clonmel make any Motion as to ments, did directly procure the defeat of 
any words used by the hon. Member for Lord Derby. The same parties accuse us 
Westmeath. To the best of my judgment, | of wanting to obtain from one Government 
the hon. Member for Clonmel was travel-| what we required from another, and of 
ling beyond the point of order, and there-| wanting to bring back Lord Derby. I, for 
fore I thought it my duty to call him to! one, tell you very plainly, that I do want 
ordér. Since then I understand the hon. | to bring back Lord Derby; and I want to 
Gentleman (Mr. Lawless) has moved that bring him back for the purpose of putting 
certain words spoken by the hon. Member | him out again. Now, as to those hon. 
for Westmeath be taken down. I confess’ Gentlemen on the other (the Ministerial) 
that I did not myself hear any disorderly | side, who call themselves independent 
words from the hon. Member for West-' Members, and talk about their consciences, 


Mr. Walpole 
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they are not independent Members, and|of the immense burdens under which that 
their consciences are in safe keeping in| country was labouring; and he concluded 
the counties and boroughs they represent. | his speech by saying that he still enter- 
They are not allowed to bring their con-| tained the same opinion. The right hon. 
sciences here, or to use any discretion | Gentleman now rested his vote in favour 
whatever. They come into this House, if} of the tax on the remission of the consoli- 
I may make use of a vulgar simile, like a | dated annuities. Now, the annual pay- 
pennyworth of butter wrapped up in Shar-| ment on account of those annuities was 
man Crawford’s Bill. I believe I am the 245,000l., to one-half of which, the labour 
only Member professing these politics who | rate, a Committee of the other House had 
has any claim whatever to independence. | reported this country not to be equitably 
It would not suit me to state particulars; | entitled. The income tax and the increased 
but that it is so is perfectly well known. | spirit duties would impose fresh taxes on 
I consider that those Gentlemen who have} Ireland to the amount of 658,000I., de- 
voted with Her Majesty’s Government have | ducting from which sum one half the pay- 
broken their pledges to their constituents. | ment for the consolidated annuities, there 
I wish to say that in the most polite man-| would be a balance of additional taxation 
ner possible. There are two classes of | against [reland of about 500,000/. Then, 
them. There are some Irish Members} again, there was the legacy duty. But 
who, I am sure, voted conscientiously, | against that he would set off the benefit 
though I conceive that they entertain mis-| to be derived from the change in the tea 
taken opinions. But with regard to the! duty. He decidedly objected to the impo- 
other class, who have no discretion at all) sition of this additional taxation on Ire- 
to use, and who have replaced in counties | land, particularly at a time when she had 
and beroughs persons of a class which | not fully recovered from the difficulty and 
always represented those counties and bo- | distress under which she had been so long 
roughs, 1 certainly expected that they | labouring. 
would have kept their pledges, and that} Mr. E. BALL was astonished that no 
expectation was entertained by the coun-| reply had been given to the statement 
try. I think I have a right, on behalf of | made by the hon. Member for Westmeath 
those Irish Members who have kept their | (Captain Magan), that an accredited agent 
pledges, to say that it would be much more | of the Whig and Peelite parties had waited 
convenient to us for the future if we could | upon the representatives for Ireland, and 
hold our Irish meetings without finding | stated to them that if they would assist in 
Government emissaries present. turning out the Government of Lord Derby, 
Coroner GREVILLE said, a great| Ireland should not be saddled with the 
many accusations had been bandied about | property and income tax. He was not 
or both sides of the House with regard to | familiarly acquainted with the forms of 
the conduct of hon. Members. Hon. Mem- | that House, but he could not help expres- 
bers on the other side of the House ought | sing his belief that, if the statement of the 
not to be so exceedingly thin-skinned and | hon. Member was correct, the conduct pur- 
nice with reference to any remarks on| sued on the occasion referred to amounted 
their conduct, seeing that they were not | to a gross violation of good faith and pa- 
so particularly sparing in their comments | triotic feeling. The subject was not one 
upon the conduct of others. With refer-| which could be allowed to pass without 
ence to what passed on a certain occasion, explanation. He did not know who the 
it was rumoured that if the Gentlemen who | ‘‘accredited agent ’’ might be; possibly he 
had been in opposition should come into | was one of the Secretaries of the Treasury; 
power, the income tax would not be ex-|and if so, it was desirable that some ex- 
tended to Ireland. His vote was not at, planation should be given to the Commit- 
all influenced by any such motive. But it | tee, in order that what what might be 
was very generally rumoured that such a called a discreditable reflection might be 
contract had been entered into; and that wiped away from a large and important 
was in some degree confirmed by the state- party in that House. 
ment of the President of the Board of| Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH said, 
Control, who said he thought Ireland was | he had to charge the right hon. Gentleman 
not in a fit state to bear the income tax, | the Member for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood) 
and that when he was Chancellor of the | with not carrying out the promise inferred 
Exchequer he had always refused to im-| from the declaration he made to the Irish 
pose that tax on Ireland, in consequence} Members in that House in reference to the 
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extension of the income tax to Ireland. The| Friend was in the House the whole of the 
right hon. Gentleman now stated that the | earlier part of the evening during the dis. 
question now stood upon a different footing | cussion that had taken place, when the 
in consequence of the imposition of the tax| hon. Gentleman, who was also present, 
being accompanied by the remission of the | might have brought forward his charge; 
consolidated annuities; and that inasmuch | but he had thought it more convenient to 
as that remission would relieve the land} make it in the absence of his right hon, 
from a charge to which it was now liable, | Friend, and very probably in doing so he 
he did not consider himself bound to adhere | had exercised a wise judgment. His right 
to his declaration against the income tax | hon. Friend had, however, in the course of 
being extended to Ireland. The House | the debate, fully explained his conduct, and 
would recollect that the statement of the|he (Lord J. Russell) believed that expla. 
right hon. Gentleman against extending | nation was considered satisfactory, at all 
the income tax to Ireland was made in re-| events by a great majority of the House. 
ference to the proposal for that' purpose | His right hon. Friend then said that he 
brought forward last year by the right | considered the proposition of the right hon. 
hon. Member for Bucks; but that proposal | Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) to impose 
did not in any way affect the land—con- | part of the income tax on Ireland for three 
sequently, the right hon. Gentleman’s ex-| years, was one that ought not, under the 
planation was in no way applicable. The | cireumstances, to be carried out; but that 
right hon. Gentleman, it would be remem- | in considering the proposal brought forward 
bered, called on Irish Members to beware | by the present Government, he thought, up- 
how they permitted the small end of the|on the whole—balancing the advantage 
wedge to be inserted, and udvised them not | with the disadvantage—that Ireland would 
to allow the income tax to be extended to | be a gainer by the remission of the consoli- 
Ireland in any shape, for that Ireland was | dated annuities—that remission compre- 
in no way capable of paying the income | hending not only those advances made on 
tax, and that therefore he was opposed to| account of the distress in Ireland, but 
it; and now that a proposal for imposing | those also which were made for the ne- 
that tax to a far greater extent was |cessities of the workhouses—to an extent 
brought forward, the right hon. Baronet | that would more than counterbalance the 
turned round upon the Irish Members, | burden of the income tax; and in the exer- 
and abandoning altogether his declaration | cise of a judgment which he had full right 
against this tax in any shape as applica- | to exercise, his right hon. Friend declared 
ble to Ireland, he supported it, giving as | that he would vote in favour of the propo- 
his only explanation that some relief was | sition. Such in substance was the expla- 
to be given to the land—a description of | nation which his right hon. Friend gave— 
property that was not at all affected by the | he went into details on the subject, and he 
forme rproposal. He denied that the right | (Lord J. Russell) was sure that many Irish 
hon. Gentleman could be released from | Members, and certainly very many other 
his declaration upon such a ground, and | Members, had also come to the opinion that 
maintained that he was bound as a man| it was better for Ireland to have the remis- 
of honour to resist the imposition of an} sion of these consolidated annuities, and to 
income tax upon Ireland. f bear the income tax, than to go on paying 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, it would | these annuities. He had, he thought, said 
be better, if the hon. Gentleman had a| sufficient to answer the charge of his hon. 
charge to make against his right hon. | Friend opposite, that his right hon. Friend 
Friend—that he could not honestly and|had voted for this measure without fully 
honourably vote for the Government pro-| explaining the reasons that had induced 
posal of the extension of the income tax to him to do so; and he would suggest if his 
Ireland, which he had declared his inten- | hon. Friend had anything further to say on 
tion to vote for—if the hon. Gentleman | the subject, that he should take an oppor- 
had such a charge to make, it would be | tunity of saying it when his right hon. 
better that he should make it when his| Friend the President of the Board of Con- 
right hon. Friend was in the House, that he | trol was in the House. 
might have the opportunity of meeting it.| Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH did 
Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH: Ij not know when he spoke that the right 
did not know the right hon. Gentleman} hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
was not in the House. | was not in the House. Did the noble Lord 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: His right hon. 
Mr. F. French | 








mean to impute to him that he had made 
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a charge against the right hon. Gentleman 
in his absence which he would not have 
made in his presence? If not, what did 
he mean? He could assure the noble Lord 
that he was not the person to shrink from 
bringing forward charges against any Min- 
ister, and in the presence of that Minister, 
when he thought them well founded. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he was 
ready to concede to Irish Members the ut- 
most liberty of debate, and to give them 
every reasonable opportunity of addressing 
the House, especially upon questions which 
more particularly affected Ireland; but he 
would respectfully remind them that there 
was such a country as England. He had 
no objection to a large and liberal allowance 
of eloquence and even of time to hon. Mem- 
bers from the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, but he hoped that English Mem- 
bers would now be allowed to proceed 
with the business of the country. The 
greater part of the income tax must, under 
any circumstances, be paid by the people 
of England; and he hoped, therefore, he 
might be allowed to bring before the Com- 
mittee a view of the question in which a 
large portion of the people of this country 
were deeply interested. He would again 
call the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the proposition he had been 
endeavouring, ever since 1842, to impress 
upon the Government of the day. Every 
Chancellor of tbe Exchequer, since the tax 
upon property and income had been re- 
vived, had agreed that there was a limit of 
income beneath which all incomes should be 
exempt from the tax. Now, under the pre- 
sent system, every man who paid the tax 
paid it on the whole of his taxable income— 
and he would submit again that that was a 
system which operated very unfairly. A 
person in the annual receipt of 1500. was 
at present subjected to that tax to the ex- 


tent of 41. 7s. 6d., while a person in the | 


annual receipt of 1497. 19s. 11d. was al- 
together exempted from the tax; and an 
anomaly of a similar character would pre- 
vail under the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who would make the recipients 
of incomes of 100J. liable to the tax on 
the whole of that amount, while the reci- 


pients of incomes of 991. 19s. 11d. would | 
Now, he | exempt from the tax all incomes derived 


escape the burden altogether. 
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to him that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by ex- 
empting the possessor of an. income of 
991. from the tax, admitted the justice of 
the proposal which he (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
was then submitting to the consideration of 
the Committee. The adoption of that pro- 
posal would afford a most welcome relief 
to many classes of the community whose 
incomes were exactly 100/. a year—to 
the poor clergyman, the struggling half- 
pay officer, and the large class of clerks 
employed in carrying on the commercial 
operations of this country. These per- 
sons were compelled to struggle hard to 
make both ends meet; and they would 
feel heavily this tax. The only objec- 
tions he could see to the plan were, first, 
that it would be very difficult to effect the 
changes in the schedules which would be 
necessary; and, secondly, that it would 
lead to the loss of a considerable amount 
of revenue. Now he believed that these 
objections were by no means of an insu- 
perable character. He believed that the 
difficulty of remodelling the schedules 
would be successfully met if his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were to cause the able functionaries in his 
office to direct their attention to the matter 
for a single fortnight; and as to the loss 
to the revenue which the adoption of the 
plan would entail, he confidently submitted 
that such a loss ought not to be held to 
afford any valid ground for the continuance 
of a grievance which seriously affected a 
large and very important portion of the 
community. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER rose, but 

The CHAIRMAN interposed and said, 
that as the hon. Baronet had not made any 
Motion or Amendment, there was nothing 
before the Committee, unless he was al- 
lowed to proceed with the Resolution, 
which had been partly read already. The 
hon. Gentleman then read the continuation 
of the Resolution. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD moved as an 
Amendment, after the words ‘stipends 
or’’ to insert the words ‘‘ to any person or 
persons whatsoever resident in Great Bri- 
tain.’? This Amendment, if carried, would 


Income Tax. 


(Sir R. H. Inglis) would remedy that ano-| from trades and professions in Ireland. 
maly by providing that the tax should only | He felt that, in the present temper of 
be payable on the amount of income which | the House, and after the scenes which 


aman might possess beyond the 100/.— 


\had recently taken place, it was some- 
y Pp 


that is, that if he had 105l., he should| what imprudent to introduce an Irish 


pay on 5I.; if 1107, on 100. 


It seemed | 


question; but he believed that the ob- 
282 
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ject which he sought to attain by his 
Amendment was a just and reasonable one, 
and that it would commend itself to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the House. It 
was not his intention or desire to interfere 
with the Resolutions to which the House 
had already come. Ile had voted against 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hertfordshire, and in favour of 
the original Resolution for the extension of 
the income tax to Ireland, and therefore 
stood committed to the principle. He had 
done so, because he believed it was fair and 
proper that the funded property in that 
country, amounting to about 1,300,0001. 
per annum, incomes derived from land, rail- 
way shares, and bank stock, public and coun- 
ty salaries, and other descriptions of pro- 
perty, should pay their quota of the tax; but 
he thought an exception should be made of 
inconies derived from trades and professions, 
because the produce of the tax, if levied up- 
on trades and professions, would be very 
small indeed, while the cost of collection 
would amount toa large sum. The Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer estimated that the 
income tax would produce 460,000/. a year 
from Ireland, which, at 3 per cent, re- 
presented an assessment on rather more 
than 15,000,000/.; but it would perhaps 


be more correct to take it at 17,000,0002. 
From that sum was to be taken—land, 
11,000,000/. ; funds, 1,300,0001.; railways, 
700,0007.; besides public salaries, county 
salaries, banking property, canal shares, 
and joint-stock companies; and the balance 
would represent the amount on which trade 
and professional incomes were to be as- 
sessed. He was not in a position to give 
the exact items of the account; but it 
would be seen that the amount of income 
tax that could be realised from trades and 
professions would be very small indeed. 
It was a fallacy of the hon. Member for 
Belfast, that by the remission of the con- 
solidated annuities and the imposition of 
the income tax, such towns as Belfast 
would be taxed to pay the debts of others. 
Belfast would not be called upon to pay 
debts incurred by or for others, but to pay 
taxes which it was able to pay, and which 
it ought to have paid long ago, and from 
which it had been exempted on account of 
the distress of other districts. No doubt 
if the tax were confined merely to such 
towns as Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, it 
would be productive; but it would be im- 
possible to apply the tax to any part of 
Ireland without applying it to the whole 
of that country; and therefore he said 


Mr. J. D, Fitzgerald 
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that the machinery and the large staf 
that would be required to be created and 
scattered all over the country, would 
render the cost of collection so great that 
a tax upon trades and professions would 
be very unproductive. Every town and 
borough in Ireland had made remonstran. 
ces on this subject. At a large meeting 
held in Dublin not long ago, representa. 
tives of all the trades and professions had 
spoken in the strongest possible terms 
against the extension of the tax to incomes 
derived from such sources. He admitted 
that his proposition to exempt these in- 
comes from the tax, could be defended on 
no economic principle; but he thought it 
would be found, on inquiry, that the reve- 
nue to be derived from imposing it on the 
incomes derived from the trades and pro- 
fessions would be very small indeed, seeing 
that the greater proportion of it would be 
swallowed up in the expense of collection. 
On land, funded property, public salaries, 
and certain salaries payable in counties, 
the expense of collection would be very 
moderate; but the Committee ought to 
recollect that the trades, and especially 
the professions, were scattered all over the 
country. In some villages there would 
not be more than one or two persons 
subject to the tax, and yet for the tri- 
fling amounts to be paid by them the 
whole machinery of: collection, with its 
odious inquisitorial character, was to be 
put in action. From the right hon, Gen- 
tleman’s own figures with regard to the 
amount to be derived from this tax, he de- 
duced that the proportion which would be 
paid by the trades and professions would 
be very small indeed. For its collection 
in Ireland there was no existing organised 
system available. The tax was admitted 
to be odious in England; but in Ireland, 
where political and sectarian animosities 
unfortunately ran so high, its odiousness 
would be greatly aggravated. The bodies 
by which the tax was collected, ought, as 
far as possible, to be free from party and 
religious bias; but the poor-law boards 
in Ireland, to whom the collection of the 
tax would probably be entrusted, were 
the normal schools of political agitation. 
He maintained, therefore, that the rea- 
sons assigned by Sir Robert Peel, in 
1842, against extending the tax to Ire- 
land still existed in undiminished force; 
and he would again urge upon the House 
the long-admitted principle that no tax 
was just which absorbed the chief part of 
its returns in the cost of collection. Vari- 
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ous statistics had been adduced by the op- 
ponents of the Budget with regard to its 
effect upon Ireland; but the manner in 
which the calculations had been made re- 
minded him of the course pursued by the 
professional accountant, who, when called 
in to make out certain accounts, asked 
first on what side his employer wished the 
balance to be made out. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo reckoned the interest of the 
consolidated annuities at 440,000/., but 
he did not take into account the considera- 
tion that at the end of six years the prin- 
cipal would be entirely wiped away. One 
of the arguments urged against the exten- 
sion of the income tax to Ireland was, that | 
certain distressed portions of the country | 
were not so well able to bear the burden | 
as other parts; but the question was, would | 
not the western and southern districts of | 
the country be more benefited by the re- | 
lief from the consolidated annuities, as a 
whole, than they would be burdened by 
the income tax? Now the consolidated 
annuities in his own county (Clare) for 
forty years were 19,0001. a year; while 
the income tax would only impose a bur- 
den of 6,0002. a year; and he believed 
that in all the surrounding districts a 
similar result would be arrived at. He 
considered that the remission of the con- 
solidated annuities would be a boon to 
the tenant-farmers of Clare, Galway, and 
other districts upon whom the burden 
pressed very heavily; and to afford relief 
to the poorer classes he was willing that 
the proposed burden should be placed upon 
those who were well able te bear it. For 
that reason he had voted for the Resolu- 
tion of the Government, although he knew 
that to do so might be unpopular. He con- 
sidered that the Irish Members on the 
other side had been acting under the great- 
est delusion, if they thought that by de- 
feating the present Budget they would 
exempt Ireland from the income tax. If 
they had succeeded, one of two things 
must happen—either there would be a 
new Government, or Parliament would be 
dissolved. If Lord Derby returned to 
power he never could resist the extension 
of the income tax to Ireland; and he (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) said this, because it was re- 
ported that a compact had been entered 
into between a certain portion of the Irish 
Members and the late Government, to the 
effect that if Lord Derby returned to office 
he would not insist upon extending this 
tax to Ireland. Let them remember that 
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the right hon. Member for Buckingham. _ 
shire, in the discussion of Sir B. Hall’s 
Motion, declared his opinion that the in- 
come tax ought to be extended to that 
country; and the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), on the 
same occasion, said he thought that the 
poorest classes of Ireland ought to be re- 
lieved from the grinding taxation which 
pressed upon them in the shape of the re- 
payment of advances, and that the income 
tax should be extended to those classes in 
that country who were able to bear it. 


' Again, another section of the Members of 
that House who would, no doubt, form part 


of any new Government, had declared in 
1848 and 1849, when Ireland was still in 
severe distress, that the income tax ought 
to be extended to that country, and that 
without any equivalent remission. But, 
on the other hand, if a dissolution were to 
take place, there was no doubt that this 
Budget would go before the constituencies 
as a free-trade Budget; and would hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wish to identify them- 
selves before the country with hostility to 
the newly-established commercial policy ? 
He would only add, that he proposed his 
present Amendment as a real and nota 
delusive Amendment, and he intended to 
divide the House upon it, unless it should 
appear that the argument upon which lhe 
rested it was baseless, His argument 
was, that the expense of levying the in- 
come tax from trades and professions in 
Ireland would be so great that it would 
yield no substantial product to the revenue, 
and therefore he believed it would be con- 
trary to the sound rules of finance to ex- 
tend this impost to that country. 

Amendment proposed, line 11, after the 
word ‘stipends or,’’ to insert the words 
‘*to any person or persons whatsoever resi- 
dent in Great Britain.” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, in 
consequence of what has just fallen from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman on the 
subject of some compact, which he has 
stated to exist between hon. Friends with 
whom I act, and a certain portion of Irish 
representatives, I am anxious to say a few 
words. So long as such rumours were 
merely confined to the pages of a hestile 
press, I took no notice of them; but now 
as they have been repeated by two hon. 
Gentlemen in their place in Parliament, | 
wish to state most distinctly that any such 
compact, negotiation, treaty, or under- 
standing between my hon. Friends and 
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any portion of the Irish representatives, in 
order to secure their co-operation on the 
occasion of the late debate and division, is 
entirely and altogether unknown to me. 
I know nothing about it; but, on the con- 
trary, I repudiate and disbelieve it. At 
the same time, I beg to state that I shall 
not be deterred by any such idle and 
groundless rumour from doing my duty 
honestly and conscientiously by Ireland. 
I hold we who represent English interests 
are equally bound with those who represent 
Irish interests to attend to the claims of 
Ireland as an integral portion of this em- 
pire: and I am decidedly of opinion that 
the Budget presses hardly and unfairly on 
that country. If the debate of the early 
part of this evening had not been cut short, 
I should have taken the opportunity to 
have said as much; but that I declare now 
to be my positive and conscientious con- 
viction. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I am anxious to 
state why we Members from Ireland on this 
side of the House, desire to take no notice 
of the arguments of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, without meaning him 
any personal discourtesy whatever. Tlie 
hon. and learned Gentleman has stated 
that we acted under a delusion. It may 
be so; but we acted conscientiously and 
sincerely. No less than forty-two of us, 
Irish Conservative Gentlemen, voted with 
our brethren of England—as we will al- 
ways do in support of a fair and just 
Amendment It was the only chance Ire- 
land had left of being saved from a tax 
described by every hon. Gentleman on the 
Ministerial bench—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer excepted—as iniquitous, partial, 
unjust, and inquisitorial. The hon. and | 
learned Gentleman, who spoke so confi- 
dently, and who expects, no duubt, to have | 
his Amendment triumphantly carried, has | 
in my humble opinion, following out his | 
own misguided judgment, as also the hon. | 
Member for Clonmel, taken the shortest, | 
the best, and most decisive course to de- | 
feat the interests of their country, as alao | 
have those hon. Gentlemen who acted with | 
them on the late occasion. If, therefore, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman thinks 
that hon. Members on these benches could 
enter into a discussion of this proposal, 
he was mistaken; they would be no party 
to it, for they would not discuss a proposi- 
tion which they believed to be a ‘‘ sham.”’ 
The Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to exempt trades and profes- 


Sir J. Pakington 
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sions from the income tax in Ireland, with 
a view to cast the burdens altogether upon 
the land of that country, is a Motion which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is too wel] 
skilled in finance not to know to be im 
sible, and one which I believe to be as 
abortive as it is fatal. I shall therefore 
either vote against the proposition, or walk 
out of the House. It is our intention to 
submit the case of Ireland to the Commit- 
tee on the Bill; and if the decision be 
against us we must submit. But we ven. 
ture to hope that the House will not be 
insensible to a claim which we believe to 
be founded in justice and equity. 

Mr. F. SCULLY was anxious to explain 
the grounds on whieh he had given his yote 
in the recent division. A speech had been 
made by a right hon. Gentleman on the 
Ministerial side of the House (Sir Francis 
Baring) which went entirely against the 
extension of the income tax to Ireland; 
and yet he voted on the main question in 
favour of the proposition contained in the 
first part of the Resolution, that is, for the 
Budget asa whole; and that evening again 
he had voted in the same lobby with him 
(Mr. Seully) against its extension to Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Enniskillen said of Irish 
Gentlemen on that side of the House, what 
he would not venture to say of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth. He (Mr. Scully) gave his vote 
solely on the question, whether this Budget 
as a whole should be adopted or not, and 
whether there should be an income tax for 
England or not. The question relating to 
Ireland, did not arise till a great part of 
the Resolution was disposed of; and then 
the hon. Member for Clonmel moved his 
Amendment, for which he (Mr. Scully) had 
voted. He (Mr. Scully) asked the Chair- 
man whether by voting for the entire Reso- 
lution, he was voting on the main question 
only; and he replied that he was, and that 
he was not precluded from voting for any 
Amendment. The imputation of inconsis- 
tency which had been cast on him, then, 
was not fair. With regard to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Ennis, he thought that, after the result of 
the division that evening with regard to 
the extension of the income tax to Ire- 
land, it was the duty of every Member, and 
particularly of Irish Members, to propose 
Amendments calculated to render the tax 
less objectionable in Ireland. He (Mr. 
Scully) had taken time to make up his 
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mind as to the main question of extending pear that over 20,000 would be relieved 
the income tax to Ireland, and he had fully from the annuities, and not pay any income 
weighed the balance of evils. The ques- tax; while only about 280 would have to 
tion was, whether we should or should not contribute to the income tax, and he doubt- 
impose an income tax on Ireland for seven ed whether there would be so many. If he 
years, in return for the remission of a lia- looked into the different unions, the facts 
bility of 4,500,0007. which had been in- would be equally striking; for instance, the 
curred, and which now constituted the con- entire assessment of the union of Tipperary 
solidated annuities. He was of opinion was 121,800I., and the annual payment on 
that the consolidated annuities would press account of the consolidated annuities was 
more severely than an income tax in many 3,000J., or 6d. in the pound. Take now 
parts of Ireland, particularly upon small the case of the income tax, and what would 
farmers and householders in towns, and be the result of that as applied to this 
generally where the poor-rate was highest. union? He found, by returns, that ac- 
The report of the Ilouse of Lords Com- cording to the poor-law valuation the far- 
mittee said that this annuity tax exceeded | mers of this union paid upon the consoli- 
the highest property tax ever levied in dated annuities after the following rates: 
England during the war in many places,’ Where the rent was 251. a year, the tax was 
and in others it doubled it. The injustice 6s. 3d.; 501. a year, 12s. 6d.; 1001. a 
in the system of collection and payment of , year, 21. 10s.; 3000. a year, 31. 15s.; and 
it was also most striking as between one 400J. a year, 51. Now, in the case of the 
electoral division and another: supposing | income tax the first three of these instances 
a Union to consist of ten electoral divisions, | would go free, while as to the others, if the 
of which three had paid their amount of | tax was levied in Ireland as it was in Scot- 
the annuity, and seven had been unable land, which he had reason to suppose would 
to make such payment; the whole annuity | be the case, the farmer who was now rated 
becomes payable out of the whole amount | at 3001. a year, and paid an annuity tax of 
of rate in the treasurer’s hands. The re- | 3/. 15s., would save ll. 13s.; and the far- 





sult is, consequently, that the three elec- | 
toral divisions which have performed their | 
engagements will find a portion of the rate | 
applied to cover the deficiency of the seven | 
electoral divisions in default, in addition to 
the full amount of their own debt which | 
they themselves had already paid. He 
would now call the attention of the House 
to the description of classes who were lia- 
ble to those annuities, and the different 
position in which they would be placed, 
supposing the income tax were substituted 
for them: out of the entire number of 
holders or occupiers of the soil in Ireland, 
amounting to 608,066 in 1851, not more 
than about 1,500 would be liable to income 
tax; while the large number remaining 
would be entirely relieved from both an- 
nuities and income tax. In the county of 
Tipperary the entire annuities amounted 
to no less than 658,360l., which were 
spread over a period of forty years in every 
union except one. It amounted to an an- 
nual tax of 16,4671. 8s. 10d., being an 
average of 6}d. in the pound upon the 
present valuation. According to the late 
census returns for 1851, he found there 
were 28,346 in the county; of these 
20,625 were between 5 and 200 acres, 
482 between 200 and 500, and only 80 
over 500 acres. From this it would ap- 





mer who was rated at 400/., and paid an 
annuity tax of 51., would gain 21, 12s. 7d. 
by the change. This was essentially a 
tenant question, because the rates for 
the poor, and the consolidated annuities, 
pressed most heavily on that valuable class 


|of men. At the present moment it was 


well known that the respectable, industri- 
ous, and well-conditioned tenant-farmers of 
Ireland were leaving their native land for 
the shores of America, solely on account 
of the heavy poor-rates and consolidated 
annuities, the more grievous because it 
was quite uncertain to what amount they 
might rise. Ile therefore thought it 
would be immeasurably ‘to the advantage 
of many unions to exchange the annuity 
for the income tax. It was not alone the 
tenant-farmer class who would gain by the 
exchange. It was said, indeed, that the 
shopkeepers do not pay the annuity tax; 
but that was not so, for in some unions 
the highest amount of poor-rate and the 
annuity tax was borne by the towns, For 
instance, in the Cashel union the consoli- 
dated annuities amounted to 126,0001., or 
3,152/. per annum for forty years, being 
an average of 74d. in the pound on the 
entire union. In 1851 the expendi- 
ture for poor-rates averaged 3s. 6d. in 
the pound on the entire union for that 
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year. Now observe the position of the | ference made between England and Ireland, 

city of Cashel electoral division. The ex- | in the mode of collecting the income tax, 

penditure and rates for the poor in that | | or in certain small towns in Ireland the tax 
division was not less than 7s. 7d. for that | would be grievously oppressive. The as. 
year; while the charge for consolidated an- | certained property of Ireland should be 
nuities for that electoral division amounted | made to bear its fair share of taxation, 
to 9d. in the pound additional; therefore | At present there were numerous parties 
the remission of the annuities would be a | living upon annuities, rentcharges, and 
greater boon to the city where it was such like properties, who did not pay a 
heaviest, and the poor-rates highest, than | shilling towards the support of the State, 

to the surrounding rural districts, where | Now, these ought to be made to pay; but, 

both were so much lower. With regard | on the other ‘hand, there was something 
to the Budget, as it would affect Ireland | like 460 small villages, where the trades. 
generally, he believed it would be bene- | men found it so great a struggle to get a 
ficial, particularly after the year 1860; | living, that it would be the height of injus- 
and in this he differed altogether from the | tice to require them to pay the income tax, 
calculation of the right hon. Baronet the | There ought certainly to be a distinction 
Member for Portsmouth, who made out | made between those who earned their bread 
that Ireland would only gain 47,0007. a | by the sweat of their brow, the man whose 
year after 1860, while England would gain | income was precarious and uncertain, and 
millions. He (Mr, Scully) considered the | the man whose income was fixed and cer- 
total remissions of duty, including tea and | tain, and who experienced none of the diffi- 
other articles, stamps, and consolidated | culties in sustaining his position such as 
annuities, would amount to 659,000/. a|the industrious tradesman had to endure, 

year; while the imposition of new taxes, | If not entirely exempt, the latter ought 
including income tax, spirit duty, and suc- | at least to be partially exempt from the 
cession duty, would amount to 755,1431., | operation of the tax. He would say that a 
showing a loss to Ireland of 95,3537. up | tradesman with an income under 2001. a 
to 1860; but on the understanding that | year ought not to be rated at all; but if 
the income tax is to cease then in both | he was rated, certainly it ought not to be 
countries, the gain to Ireland would amount | higher than 5d. in the pound. There was 
to several hundred thousand pounds per | another class, too, which he thought ought 
annum, instead of the 47,00U/. which the | to be exempt from the tax, namely, the 
right hon. Gentleman calculated on; and, in| working clergymen of all persuasions in 
fact, in his estimate, he never considered | the United Kingdom. Take the plural- 
the cessation of the income tax in Ireland, | ist and the man who enjoyed a large 
though he reckoned upon it as certainly | living, but do not compel the poor curate, 
ceasing in England at that period, and} who found the greatest difficulty in keep- 
made his calculations for that country ac-| ing within his means, to pay an income 
cordingly. Allowing for the remission] tax. In Ireland there were at least two 
of the consolidated annuities, and for the | thousand hardworking, useful, and bene- 
cessation of the income tax on the one| volent clergymen, who were supported by 
hand, and for the continuation of the | voluntary contributions, and, to his mind, 
spirit duty and the legacy duty on the| he could see no possible justice or policy 
other, the gain to Ireland after 1860 would | in requiring them to pay the income tax. 
be something like 497,7971. per annum;| There were other matters relating to the 
and that was his principal reason for sup-| tax which demanded some attention at his 
porting the Budget of the Chancellor of the | hands, but he could not wait to touch upon 
Exchequer. It was said that the annui-| them all. One in particular he must no- 
ties were very bad, and very unjust in their | tice, and that was, as to the mode of col- 
operation. There were, however, inequali- | lecting the tax under Schedule A. He 
ties in the operation of the income tax as would most earnestly press upon the Chan- 
well as these consolidated annuities; and | cellor of the Exchequer not to adopt the 
now that the income tax was to be extend- system prevailing in England, namely, 
ed to Ireland, he was anxious to see these | making the tenant pay for the landlord in 
inequalities removed as much as possible. | the first instance. That, in Ireland, would 
He certainly did not approve of it in the} be open to many abuses, and would be 
shape it was proposed by the Chancellor of | serious grievance to the small cottier ten- 
the Exchequer. There ought to be a dif-|antry in that country. The demand for 
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this tax would be made upon the tenant at 
a period of the year when it would be very 
inconvenient, and perhaps impossible, for 
him to meetit; besides, he would be pay- 
ing it in advance for his landlord, who 
might only set it off against some ima- 
ginary arrears of rent, or never get credit 
for it. Under these circumstances, and 
for many other reasons too numerons to 
mention at this period of the debate, he 
implored of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer not to adopt it. One word more, and 
he should have done. The legacy duty 
upon land, it was calulated, by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, would produce 
something like 2,000,0007.; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Belfast, who enjoyed a large practice at 
the Equity bar, and consequently must be 
supposed to know something of the matter, 
estimated that it would produce 4,000,0000. 
in the three years. Now, when the legacy 


duty amounted to 4,000,000/., there would | 


be an additional reason for doing away with 
the income tax in 1860, and he hoped when 
that time arrived, Ireland would be entirely 
relieved from the burden. In the mean- 
while he plainly saw that there was no 
help for it but to extend the principle as 
it was now proposed by the Government; 
but much of its injustice could be got rid of 
by adopting such measures as might im- 
prove it in Committee, and he trusted no 
obstacles would be thrown in the way of 
their passing. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I certainly, Sir, feel the same 
anxiety which the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken may naturally have felt, to ex- 
plain at large his views with regard to the 
extension of the income tax to Ireland, 
which he has done with great clearness, 
and also with great fairness. But I do 
not think,it my duty to avail myself in the 
same manner of the indulgence of the 
House. I should be abusing that indul- 
gence if I were to do that which he has 
done in a different position from that occu- 
pied by myself. But although I, like 
others, am so far a loser by the rapidity of 
the division on the question of extending 
the income tax to Ireland, that ! lost the 
opportunity of discussing that subject at 
large, I think I shall best discharge my 
duty to the House by only discussing the 
matter immediately embraced in the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
—especially after the distinct announce- 
ment of the learned Member opposite, that 
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the entire question of the income tax, and 
the propriety, justice, and expediency ot 
extending it to Ireland, will be again raised 
when we go into Committee upon the Bill. 
Under these circumstances, Sir, I repeat 
I think I had better confine myself to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Ennis, and to that part of his speech 
which referred to it. After showing in a 
very conclusive manner the justice of the 
general propositions of the Government, 
the hon, and learned Gentleman addressed 
himself to the particular proposition which 
he has recommended to the notice of the 
Committee, the effect of which would be, 
as far as Ireland is concerned, to strike 
Schedule D—I do not say entirely—but 
almost entirely out of the Income-tax Act. 
I believe the hon. Gentleman does not 
object to joint-stock companies being taxed; 
but with regard to merchants, to manufac- 
turers, to retail dealers, to professional 
men in Ireland, I understand the hon. 
Gentleman to propose that they should be 
entirely exempted, and that no tax should 
The hon. and 


altogether distinct from the general pro- 


position of the levying of the tax—on the 
! 


belief he entertains that Schedule D in 
Ireland will be so unproductive that it will 
yield—I do not know that he says no ap- 
preciable revenue, but, at any rate—no 
considerable revenue after the expenses 
of its collection are defrayed. If I cor- 
rectly understand the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he stated very fairly the 
objections which existed against this ex- 
emption on any other point of view; he 
admitted very candidly that the exemption 
of this class would raise heartburnings 
and ill-feeling among other classes—among 





the class with salaries, for instance, vot in 
the public establishments alone, but in 
‘mercantile establishments — that among 
‘that class it would create great discontent 
if such exemptions existed. In fact, it 
was fairly and frankly admitted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that, abstract- 
edly considered, his proposition would be a 
bad measure, and that he grounds the 
proposition entirely upon this, that after 
the expenses of collection are defrayed, 
it will yield little or nothing that is worth 
collecting. Now, I would venture to sug- 
gest to the hon, and leafned Gentleman, 
that, on a question of this kind, I can 
neither explain satisfactorily to him nor 
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to the Committee the grounds on which 
I have come to a different conclusion till 
the Bill itself be before us. When 
that Bill is laid upon the table of the 
House, you will see the nature of the ma- 
chinery with which we propose to raise 
the tax. At present the question between 
the hon. Gentleman and myself is mere 
matter of opinion. He thinks—and I have 
no doubt he thinks not only conscien- 
tiously, but with that clearness derived 
from his own ability and great experience 
which must always give his opinion much 
weight in this House—he is of opinion 
that Schedule D will yield comparatively 
little to the revenue when collected in 
Ireland. I, on the contrary, am of opinion 
that it will produce, even after the ex- 
penses of collection are defrayed, a con- 
siderable sum. I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that I think the 
modes of collecting the tax in Ireland, 
ought to be, in all respects, analogous to 
those in use in England. I am not of that 
opinion. But, looking to the case of 
Dublin—looking especially to the case of 
Belfast, I feel that, even if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could make good his 
ease with regard to the small towns, still 
the total omission of Schedule D would be 
liable to many objections. The difficulty 
in dealing with Schedule D arises from 
this--that after we have dealt with the case 
of a few large towns, in which I do not know 
that there are more formidable obstacles to 
be encountered than in England, you must 
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which J wish at once to put an end to all 
uncertainty. The first point is one to which 
they attached great interest—that is, the 
mode in which the rent of the Irish tenant 
farmer shall be calculated with relation to 
the income tax. At that time I gave the 
Irish Members to understand that though 
the amount of the sum involved in this 
question is small, yet the smallness of the 
amount would not have induced the Go. 
vernment to concede anything that affect. 
ed the principle on which they have all 
along proceeded, unless considerations of 
justice recommended the concession. What 
they propose to do is this. Judging be- 
tween the position of the tenant-farmer in 
Ireland in relation to the rent he pays his 
landlord, and the profit he obtains for him. 
self, judging between his position and that 
of the Scotch tenant-farmer, we think that 
the case of the tenant-farmer in Ireland will 
bear a fair analogy with the tenant-farmer 
in Scotland rather than in England. We 
therefore propose in the Bill to place 
the tenant-farmer in Ireland in the same 
position with relation to the tax as the 
Scotch farmer. I heard in the course of 
this evening some taunts and jeers thrown 
out against a portion of the representatives 
of the sister country because they did me 
the favour to enter into an amicable dis- 
cussion with me on these points, as if they 
| had thereby forfeited their allegiance to 
| their country. It is not for me, Sir, to 
instruct the Irish Members, or to presume 
/to commend them; but this I can say, on 





then come to consider how, withouta staff of | the part of the Government, that we feel 
intelligent Government officers, and without | greatly obliged to them for having taken 
the power of availing yourself of local fiscal | that course, and that we feel indebted to 


officers, you are to levy a tax under Sche- 
dule D, in cases where, except the clergy- 
man of the Established Chureh, the Roman 
Catholic priest, perhaps the Presbyterian 
minister, the medical man, and one or two 
retail traders scattered thinly over the dis- 
trict, there are none on whom the tax can 
be levied. I admit that cases like this will 
require considerable care, and I hope you 


will see, when we come to discuss the pro- | 


visions of the Bill, that it has had much 


| them for many useful suggestions. The 
| other point to which I wish to refer is one 
'on which it is evident that extreme and 
| very just anxiety prevails in Ireland—in 
| respect to the employment of local parties 
and local agents in assessing the income 
tax under Schedule D. With the other 
schedules there will be little difficulty, and 
there has been raised no question. But 
with respect to Schedule D, the Irish 
Members have expressed their opinion that 


attention from us. I shall not abuse the | there would be in general great objections 
patience of the Committee by going into | to the employment of local persons in as- 
all the points raised by the hon. and | sessing the tax. I wish therefore to state 
Jearned Gentleman, and by others connect- | that whatever is done with respect to the 
ed with Ireland, who held a conversation | levying of the income tax, will be done 
with me some time ago on various matters | under the immediate control and agency of 
connected with the application of the in-| the Executive Government. I am quite 
come tax to Ireland; but there are two aware that, while that announcement gives 
points to which they then referred, on | satisfaction as to that point, it will increase 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the difficulty of levying the tax, particular- 
ly in small country places, where those lia- 
ble to it are thinly scattered. But we shall 
endeavour to cope with this difficulty as 
well as w2 can. While we endeavour to 
deal justly by the revenue, we shall at the 
same time study to avoid cases of a vexa~ 
tious character, or such as would entitle 
any one to say that the provisions of the 
Government are of a harsh and oppressive 
character. I therefore venture to express 
a hope that hon. Gentlemen will see the 
advantage of delaying the discussion of this 
matter till they can do so with the Bill in 
their hands. They will then see precisely 
the extent to which we are prepared to go 
in meeting their views, and the extent to 
which they, or the House at large, may 
think it their duty to press us to go fur- 
ther. There is one point, which was men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, at the close of his very able speech, 
with respect to the legacy duties—a re- 
mark which, on the one hand, is to me 
most attractive and delightful, but which, 
if I were to allow it to be supposed that I 
gave it a moment’s credence, would be the 
parent of such dangerous delusions, that I 
cannot pass it without some notice. We 
are, I hope, approaching to that stage in 
these discussions when. we shall be able to 
enter at large into the question of the 
legacy duties. I shall only say, now, that 
an estimate of 2,000,000. addition to the 
revenue is the estimate which I have been 
supposed to make with respect to these 


duties, but which I entirely disclaim. That | 


estimate, however, has been set down by 
some as absurdly small; and the proceeds 
have been set down at 4,000,000/.—one 
hon. Gentleman indeed promised 6,000,0001. 
I can only say that I should be most 
thankful—I might almost say that I am 
inclined to offer a large reward—but at 


any rate I shall be most thankful to any | 


hon. Gentleman who will assure me of such 
a return; and though the system of farm- 
ing the taxes is generally allowed to be a 
bad one, yet if any hon. Gentleman is dis- 
posed to offer a rental of 4,000,0001. for 
this tax, or even a fourth part of that sum 
additional, 1 shall be most happy to close 
with him. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I rise for the purpose 
of asking a question. I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the Com- 
mittee have misapprehended him, supposing 
that he offered an estimate of the ultimate 
amount of the tax on successions to real 
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property as amounting to 2,000,0001. ster- 
ling. But we on this side of the House 
had an idea that the right hon. Gentleman 
did, in the course of his financial statement, 
estimate the ultimate amount of this tax 
at 2,000,0001. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I am much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of clearing up this misunderstand- 
ing. I estimated that the proceeds from 
the legacy duties would be 2,000,0001. in 
addition to the 1,300,000/. which we now 
receive. I hope it will amount to that 
sum: indeed it would not surprise me if it 
should amount to 200,000/. or to 300,0000. 
more; but I have not taken credit for that 
overplus, because the probate duties are 
on a scale that must shortly come before 
the House for modification; and when they 
are modified, there will be a small loss. 
But, speaking in round numbers, the esti- 
mate was 2,000,0007. I must here, how- 
ever, correct a slight error that I fell into 
on that occasion. I said this estimate of 
2,000,000, would be reached in four years 
—I believe it will not be realised in less 
than five. But my statement was this. I 
stated that 2,000,0001. of additional reve- 
nue would accrue to the State from the 
change in the law with respect to the 
legacy duties. From that statement, the 
inference has been precipitately drawn that 
the increase would arise from the change 
in the law with respect to real property. 


| No doubt, a portion of the increase will 


arise from that change; but another and 
an important portion will also arise from 
the change in the law with respect to 
settlements of personal property. 

Mr. VANCE considered the Motion now 
before the House, like that of the hon. 
Member for Clonmel last night (Mr. Law- 
less), a mockery and a delusion ; not in- 
tended for, and not brought forward with, 
any hope of success. There had been a 
Motion brought forward on a former occa- 
sion which would have included both those 
propositions, and against which the movers 
of those two propositions had voted. It was 
pretty plain that these two Motions were de- 
signed to cover the unpatriotic votes which 
their movers had given on the previous oc- 
casion. The Resolution proposed had been, 
‘that the continuance of the income tax for 
seven years, and the extension of it to par- 
ties hitherto exempted from its operation, 
without any mitigation of its inequality of 
assessment, is unjust and impolitic.’”’” The 
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first part of this Resolution met the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Clonmel 
(Mr. Lawless), and the latter part in- 
eluded the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Ennis (Mr. Fitzgerald) ; and yet both 
these hon. Members voted against it. That 
these hon. Members and those around them 
had been influenced by corrupt motives, he 
(Mr. Vance) would not say; but this he 
would say, that he thought they had been 
**mesmerised’’ by the Government. He 
repeated, that Government influence had 
produced its effect among them. He told 
them, that, as independent Members, they 
ought to have voted for the Resolution he 
had referred to, and that they would have 
to answer to their constituents for not doing 
so. He did not, as an independent and 
patriotic Irish Member, thank the Govern- 
ment for the remission of the consolidated 
annuities. They might as well require the 
West Indies to pay back the 20,000,000/. 
voted for negro emancipation as to call 
upon Ireland to pay back these annuities. 
They ought to have remitted them as a 
matter of justice, without any compensat- 
ing tax. The people of Dublin disliked 
being in debt, and they had taxed them- 
selves so that they had been enabled to 
get rid of their share of the consolidated 


annuities, and they had actually liqui- 
dated the entire to the extent of 40,000/.; 
but, notwithstanding that, the income tax 


was to be imposed upon them. There 
had been some strange arguments used 
on this subject upon the opposite side 
of the House. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden) had said that 
the manufacturers of Lancashire and York- 
shire would be aggrieved if those of Ireland 
were not subjected to the income tax. But 
he (Mr. Vance) happened to be connected 
by property with Yorkshire; and a consti- 
tuent of the hon. Member had told him the 
manufacturers there had no such small jea- 
lousies of their Irish brethren, and, on the 
contrary, knew that Ireland was one of 
their best markets, and that they knew 
the prosperity of that country was identical 
with their own, and that it was important 
that its rising enterprise should not be 
interfered with. The hon. and learned 
Member for Cork (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) 
had, however, used an argument which 
would somewhat astonish his constituents, 
namely, that their interest would be pro- 
moted by the imposition of the income tax. 
As to the remission of the consolidated an- 
nuities, it was a mere imposition to repre- 
Mr. Vance 
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sent it asa boon. The Government never 
could have continued those annuities. The 


| had been condemned by that House, by the 





House of Lords, and by public opinion; and 
it would have been impossible to maintain 
them, especially after the significant vote 
come to not long ago on the Motion of the 
Member for Mayo (Mr. Moore). There 
was, therefore, no gratitude due to the Go. 
vernment for the remission of those annui- 
ties, particularly as they had coupled the 
remission with an ‘equivalent’ in the 
shape of new taxation. There was a just 
feeling of indignation in Ireland against the 
measure. There had been a compact with 
that country at the Union that in cer. 
tain specified instances it should be more 
lightly taxed (as it had only a debt of 
10,000,000/.) than England, and the com- 
pact had been so far recognised that up 
to the present time no direct taxation had 
been imposed upon Ireland. But now the 
compact was to be entirely disregarded by 
the imposition of an income tax, and also 
of a licence duty. It was true that the 
latter duty was likewise to extend to the 
English traders; but they would not feel it 
so much as the Irish traders, whose returns 
were far smaller. The tax on licences would 
press most harshly and unjustly on the 
traders of Ircland; and the income tax would 


-be most unfair and oppressive both to the 


landed interest and trades and professions 
in that country. The people, one and all, 
were against it, and it would produce more 
dissatisfaction than would be counterba- 
lanced by any paltry advantage the Go- 
vernment could derive from extending it 
to Ireland. And he concluded as he began, 
by declaring that the Motion now before 
the House was a sham and a delusion. 
Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
would have an opportunity of renewing 
his Amendment when he had more mate- 
rials on which to form a judgment, and as 
he understood he was to have to have no 
support from hon. Gentlemen opposite, he 
did not think he would be warranted in 
taking up the time of the House further. 
[‘* Oh, oh!’?] He was not disappointed 
at hearing these exclamations from the 
other side, and he hoped the House would 
allow him to say something personal to 
himself. The hon. Member for Mayo, and 
the hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny, 
had both used expressions in the course of 
the debate which ought to have been re- 
plied to, but he had hitherto abstained from 
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doing so, as his wish was to avoid angry feel- 
ings. But he must be pardoned for saying 
a word or two in reply to the hon. Member 
for Dublin. That hon. Member appeared 
to-night for the first time in the character 
of a patriot; but he believed no place 
would be more surprised than Dublin would 
be at his assumption of such a character. 
And when the hon. Member said that he 
(Mr. Fitzgerald) brought forward this Mo- 
tion without hope of success, and that he 
was acting under Government influence, 
he would give that statement a contradic- 
tion in language as positive and explicit as 
the forms of this House would permit him 
touse. He had not brought the matter 
forward without canvassing the matter 
amongst his friends, and with them weigh- 
ing the chances of success; and, as to 
his acting under Government influence— 
he spoke in the presence of several Mem- 
bers of the Government, and he defied 
any one of them, or any Member of the 
House, to say that either for past, pre- 
sent, or prospective favours he was under 
any obligation to the Government. If 
there was compliment on either side it was 
on his, though he would never admit that 
Her Majesty’s Government could be un- 
der an obligation to an independent Mem- 
ber because he felt it right to support 
them. He had given a fair and independent 
support to the measures of the present 
Government, as he would support the mea- 
sures of any Government which he thought 
were right; but there were measures which 
he had equally felt it his duty to oppose. 
At the same time, looking to his political 
position, he saw no choice between the 
present Government and that of Lord 
Derby. In Lord Derby’s Government he 
had no confidence, and the only pledge his 
constituents exacted of him was, that he 
would exert himself to remove them from 
power. He had confidence in the present 
Government, and having confidence in 
them, he felt it his duty, as an indepen- 
dent Member, to give them his support. 
In giving that support, the purists on the 
other side—for what reason he knew not 
—had thought fit to impugn his motives, 
and even the gallant Member for West- 
meath (Captain Magan) could restrain him- 
self no longer, but had appeared to-night 
on the floor of the House as the imper- 
sonation of personal purity. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member for Enniskillen, he had only to 
state that for his opinion he had no value 
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whatever. Ile trusted the Committee would 

pardon these observations, which had been 

foreed from him; and now, seeing that he 

would have another opportunity to renew 

his Motion, he would, with the leave of the 

Committee, withdraw it. 

Mr. M‘MATION trusted that the hon. 

and learned Member would not withdraw 

his Amendment, but press it to a division, 

and by that means procure the resignation 

of Her Majesty’s Ministers. His consti- 

tuents, composed of the agricultural and 

commercial classes, were of opinion that 

they would derive the greatest relief from 

the remission of the consolidated annuities; 

but they would prefer the continuance of 
that charge to the imposition of the income 

tax in any shape. One gentleman with 

whom he had been in correspondence de- 

scribed the Budget as a ‘“ tricky, delusive, 

and infamous”’ affair. It was, he believed, 

the universal opinion of every class in Ire- 

land that the Budget was intended entire- 

ly for the benefit of England. Successive 
Governments had been for a long time 
taking off duties from the raw material 
for the benefit of England; and the pre- 

sent Government were about to remit the 
soap duties, which applied peculiarly to 
this country, and impose an equivalent tax 
upon Ireland. Upon a recent oecasion 
thirty-one Irish Members had supported 
Her Majesty’s Government; but could any 
of those hon. Members rise in his place 
and say that in so acting he followed the 
wishes of his constituents? The whole of 
those constituencies would be found against 
their representatives with respect to this 
vote—indeed, all classes in Ireland were 
averse to the tax. Had a single county or 
borough meeting been held in its favour? 
He was anxious that the Budget should be 
earried in such a way that the people of 
[reland could feel convinced that they were 
not being cheated or robbed in order that 
England might be relieved of those taxes 
which it was her peculiar duty to bear. 
A high financial authority in the House 
had established that, as the Budget was 
at present framed, Ireland would be es- 
sentially a loser by it. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on a former oc- 
casion remarked that the consolidated 
annuities were not to be considered as a 
mere question of money, he (Mr. M‘Mahon) 
had not been prepared to find that more 
was to be imposed on Ireland than was 
remitted. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth, who had himself 
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been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was 
well qualified to advise on such a subject, 
had made a speech on the subject, which 
no one on the Ministerial benches had as 
yet attempted to answer. No one had 
as yet controverted the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the remissions 
as regarded England would amount to 
1,040,0001., whereas the increased taxa- 
tion on Ireland would amount to 423,000/. 
The people of Ireland would like to know 
how that was to be accounted for. <A 
Member of the Government had stated 
that the present attempt to tax Ireland, 
was getting in the narrow end of the 
wedge. The remissions in the Budget 
were, in fact, in the interest of England, 
and not of Ireland. It was proposed to 
remit the annuities; but he thought it 
unworthy of a great Empire like this to 
make a profit out of these loans. The 
Committee of the House of Lords, who 
appeared almost in a judicial capacity, had 
struck off 2,000,000/. from these sums 
charged to Ireland, on the ground that 
the money had been foolishly wasted on 
officials, and not for the relicf of Ireland. 
The duties now proposed to be levied on 
spirits, together with the income tax, 
would amount to double what could be 


fairly charged on the score of the anna- 


ities. It was said, however, that there 
was to be a remission of the tea duties; 
but surely in that remission it was only 
the right of Ireland to participate. Even 
the quota which Ireland was to pay for the 
legacy duty would be an equivalent for the 
consolidated annuities; and if the Govern- 
ment acted with fairness, they would so 
consider it. But, instead of that, they 
were going to impose 460,000/. income 
tax, 200,0001. for legacy duty, 200,0000. 
for spirit duty, and 30,0001. for licences; 
showing on the whole a large balance 
against the sister country. In fact, the 
taxation proposed for Lreland was especially 
for the benefit of England and the injury 
of Ireland; and, to add to the injustice, 
the charge for the militia, which ought to 
have been borne by England exclusively, 
was in part thrown upon a country which 
had had nothing to do with it. But the 
fact was, that this description of legisla- 
tion was of a piece with all that had gone 


before. For many years past taxation had | 
been remitted to England, without any cor- | 


responding advantage being given to Ire- 
land. Within the last six years, for in- 
stance, there were the window tax remitted 
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to England, 1,278,000/., Ireland gaining 
nothing; the brick duty, saving 456,000/, 
to England, and Ireland gaining nothing; 
the glass duty, giving 624,0000. to Eng. 
land, and Ireland gaining nothing; and so 
on throughout the whole category, until, 
in a series of years, it would appear that 
England had gained 5,500,0001., and Ire. 
land only 8,0007. Instead of acting upon 
this old bad system, the right hon. Gentle. 
man should have considered some plan by 
which, while remitting duties to England, 
Ireland also would have benefited. The 
House would allow him, perhaps, to state 
a few plain faets, to show that Ireland was 
a great loser by the Budget, if not by 
design, at least by accident. First, the 
abolition of the soap duties could confer no 
benefit upon Ireland, for it paid no soap 
duties. And there was no concealing the 
fact, for it was notorious that the chief 
soapdealers had been applying for the 
remission of the soap duty, because they 
were unable to compete with the Irish 
manufacturers in the foreign and colonial 
markets. If the Chancellor had been 
anxious to confer a boon upon Irish manu- 
facture, he would have done something to 
protect Ireland’s only manufacture—that 
of beet-root sugar, which in the English 
market next year would stand in no better 
position than slave-grown sugar. English 
manufacturers were very fond of erying up 
free trade, yet what was the fact? Why, 
there was not a single manufacture of Man- 
chester, York, or Leeds, which, though re- 
lieved from Excise restrictions, was not 
still protected. He maintained, therefore, 
that if the Chancellor had been anxious to 
have favoured Ireland, he would not have 
dealt with her as he had done. He would 
only say, in conclusion, that no Member 
of that House was more anxious than he 
was that Ireland should be treated as an 
English county. He wished to see the 
two countries absolutely incorporated, to 
all intents and purposes, Ireland being no 
longer subject to peddling and exceptional 
legislation, but governed by the same sys- 
tem of statute and common law. If that 
were done, if they would but confer on Ire- 
land the same local institutions which were 
enjoyed by England, they would be able to 
economise their local expenditure, and re- 
duce their highway rates from the present 
amount of 1,100,000J. a year to half that 
sum. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he would not 
_ have taken any part in the debate, had he 
\ 
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not wished to mention two points for the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The first related to the revenue 
to be raised by a tax upon successions. 
A very large amount must necessarily be 
raised from that branch of taxation; and 
what he wished chiefly to say on that sub- 
ject was, that he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be induced to embrace 
in his proposal that large class of property 
which was held in mortmain. The second 
point had reference to the mode of collecting 
the income tax. A very large increase 
might be obtained by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he would bear in mind what he 
(Mr. Aglionby) was about to state. He 
alluded to the case of copyhold tenants, 
who now paid double—first upon the value 
of the land, and then upon what was taken 
by the lord on the basis of two years’ value; 
while, on the other hand, if the right hon. 
Gentleman examined into the matter, he 
would find that only one-sixth of the lords 
made any return. 

Sr TIMOTHY O’BRIEN was not 
going to annoy the House with quoting 
figures, which were often calculated to con- 
fuse rather than to inform. He rose merely 
to say, that if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was anxious to make any changes 
in the Irish part of the Budget, he must 
not take it for granted that the tenant- 
farmers of that country would derive all 
the advantage from his scheme which had 
been described. He must say that he was 
perfectly amazed at the picture drawn by 
his excellent Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary of the advantage to accrue to that 
class. 


Mr. F. SCULLY: I said that the re- 


mission of the consolidated annuities would | 


confer a great boon upon the farming 
classes of Ireland. 

Sm TIMOTHY O’BRIEN would like 
to know if the hon. Gentleman had ever 
taken a walk from Cashel to Tipperary, 
from Cashel to Clonmel, or Cashel to 
Thurles; for if he had he would have seen 


nothing but ruins of the dwellings of tenant- | 


farmers. It was all very well to talk of the 


tenant-farmers being benefited by the re-, 


mission of the annuities, but they had never 


paid them—the only rates paid by Irish | 
The) 


fact was, the remission was no sufficient 


farmers were on account of writs. 


equivalent for the sacrifice they were called 
upon to make. 
fish vote—he came there neither for nor 
against the Government. 
protest against the system pursued by Irish 
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Members—a system calculated to do the 
greatest injury to their country. They 
formed themselves into cliques of sixteen or 
a dozen, held meetings, and came forth to 
dictate as to the government of Ireland. 
He believed that those who opposed the 
Budget of the Government held quite as 
great a stake in the country as those who 
favoured it. In its every feature, with the 
single exception of the repeal of the tea 
duties, the Budget was adverse to Ireland; 
and let him warn the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the repeal of those duties 
would Jead to little or no increased con- 
sumption of that beverage as far as that 
country was concerned. He begged, there- 
fore, to say that his vote on Monday was 
given conscientiously and unfactiously; nor 
had he heard anything since to make him 
regret the course he had taken. 

Sm GEORGE GOODMAN wished to 
make one remark in reply to an observation 
of the hon. Member for the city of Dublin 
(Mr. Vance). That hon. Member was one 
of his (Sir G. Goodman’s) constituents at 
Leeds, and had also extensive property in 
the town; but, in reply to his remark that 
the manufacturers of Yorkshire would be 
very loth to have the income tax extended 
to Ireland, he begged to say, that neither 
from the borough of Leeds, nor of the county 
of York, generally, had he heard a single 
objection to it. He believed the inhabitants 
of Yorkshire considered it a step in the 
right direction. Speaking of the Budget 
generally, he believed it would prove very 
beneficial both to this country and to 
lreland. 

Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL said, the 
hon. Member for Cashel (Sir T. O’Brien) 
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He had never given a sel- | 


But he must. 





had spoken of a certain deputation as a 
| clique; he begged to say that it represented 
| as much landed property and as large a pro- 
portion of the Irish constituency as could 
be made the subject of boast by some hon. 
Gentlemen who were often very loud in 
that House. As chairman of the deputa- 
tion he performed only a ministerial duty, 
and he begged to say that the hon. Member 
for Cashel might have been present. To 
impugn the proceedings of that deputation, 
would be to impugn his private character 
and honour. 

Mr. R. M. FOX hoped the Amendment 
would be withdrawn. He hoped, also, that 
along with that there would be a with- 
drawal for ever from that House of all 
_ acerbity of feeling of one class of Irishmen 
against another. He thought that, having 
never himself been guilty since he entered 
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that House of using a single expression | and he challenged them to discuss the mat. 


calculated to offend avy other Irish Mem- 
ber, he stood in a position to entitle him to 
ask of the good feeling of his fellow repre- 
sentatives that such scenes as had been 
witnessed in that House yesterday and to- 
day would not again be repeated. He 
thought that the only consideration which 
should influence them in judging of the 
Budget was the consideration of how they 
could make the best bargain for their com- 
mon country. That was the way in which 
he had considered the matter, and he be- 
lieved he might say the same of most of his 
friends near him. 


Mr. MAGAN believed the hon. Gen- 


tleman’s Motion was a perfectly sincere | 


Motion. The hon. Gentleman was engaged 
in the same task as he was—namely, to 
avoid the imposition of the income tax on 
Ireland. There was one mistake made by 


the hon. and learned Gentleman, which | 


mischievous minds like his own (Mr. 
Magan’s) would be ready to suspect—he 
had too long delayed making an apology 
for the observations he had made. He 
would say no more, as he wi-hed to leave 
the hon. and learned Gentleman “all alone 
in his glory.” 

Mr. J. BALL rose to address the House 
amidst cries of ‘* Divide!’’ He said he 
entirely sympathised with the feelings of 
many English Members, who naturally 
shrunk from the infliction of another 
night’s debate on this question, and he 
should endeavour not to prolong their suf- 
ferings. But he wished to recall to their 
minds the position in which the question 
then stood. It could not be doubted that 
the question was one which was calculated 
to excite the deepest interest in Ireland, 
and one upon which no great difference 
of opinion existed. [Mr. M‘Cann: No, 
no!] The hon. Member for Drogheda 
would have an opportunity of reply- 
ing on that point, if he wished. It was 
very important that erroneous statements 
made in that House should not go forth to 
Ireland, and that the question should be 
put before the people on its merits as 
clearly and distinctly as possible.  [ Jnter- 
ruption.| If hon. Members from Ireland 
thought it expedient that the discussion 
should be cut short, he, for one, had no 
objection; but he did not think it fair that 
he should be interrupted in the way hon. 
Members were doing. He had been under 
the impression, indeed, that hon. Members 
opposite relied more on arguments than on 
interruptions for the strength of their case, 


‘ter with him. 
| Mr. M‘CANN said, it had been stated 
| by several Members on the opposite side 
| that Irish Members who opposed the im. 
| position of the income tax on Ireland 
| wished to flinch from the payment of taxes 
which they ought to pay. Ile begged to 
| say that he was not one of those. He be. 
|lieved that Ireland was already taxed 
beyond what she ought to bear; and he was 
j willing to lay that point before a fairly 
| selected Committee of English Gentlemen, 
and to abide by their verdict. 

Question, ‘* That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and negatived. 

Mr. MICHELL did not bring this 
/ Amendment forward to damage the Mi- 
'nistry, but because he thought justice 
required the alteration should be made, 
He was not opposed to the Budget; he 
thought it was a fair Budget, and that 
|it would be impossible to get a Budget 
to please every one. His constituents 
rather liked the Budget than otherwise, 
/Government proposed to remit taxation 
on the industrious classes. The right 
hon. Gentleman had taken off the taxes 
on knowledge, and had placed them on 
the compositors and reporters. By this 
arrangement the man who earned only 
1l. 18s. a week, perhaps because he was 
idle, was to be exempted, while the indus- 
trious, the more honest, and more sober 
man, who earned 21, 2s. per week, was 
to be brought within the operation of the 
tax. Was this just? The same principle 
of injustice pervaded the tax as applied to 
other industrious classes. He thought it 
would be advisable to make the tax ope- 
rate on the working classes this way—to 
take no notice of the 100J., and to com- 
mence levying the tax on all the amount 
beyond the 100%. By this means they 
would not only afford a well-merited relief 
to the smaller classes of industrial incomes, 
but take away a fertile source of evasion; 
for when the tax rose up at once from 
nothing to 21. ls. 8d., people naturally 
thought it very hard, and set about trying 
how to evade it; but when it began at 6d. 
or 7d. they thought nothing about it, but 
paid it quietly. What he desired to effect 
by his Amendment was, to protect the 
working classes, and, at the same time, to 
do away with the temptation of endea- 
vouring to find out ingenious ways to evade 
the impost. He was convinced that if they 





(did not make the tax discriminating, it 


would never work well. 
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Amendment proposed— 

«To leave out the words ‘or from any profes- 
sion, trade, or vocation,’ in order to insert the 
words, ‘and for and in respect of any profession, 
trade, or vocation, whether the same shall be re- 
spectively exercised in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere ; and for and in respect of the annual 
profits or gains arising or accruing to any person 
or persons not resident within the United King- 
dom, from any trade, profession, or vocation exer- 
cised in the United Kingdom, on the first hundred 

unds of Income no Duty shall be charged or 
chargeable thereon : 

«For every twenty shillings of annual value 
or amount thereof above the yearly profits of one 
hundred pounds, and below five hundred pounds, 

For two years from April 5, 1853 5d. 

For two years from April 5, 1855 4d. 

For the three years from April 5, 1857 3d. 
«“¢And for every twenty shillings above the 
annual profits of five hundred pounds, the sums 
of 7d., 6d., and 5d., for the above-mentioned 
times respectively,’ instead thereof.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
roposed Resolution.”’ 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said the Amendment as it at pre- 
sent stood would go to exempt all the 
different descriptions of rating in the 
previous part of the Resolutions. The 
correction which had been made in it 
confined it to trades, professions, or voca- 
tions. It was not necessary for him to 
state at any length his reasons for not 
acceding to the Motion. They rested on 
two grounds, In the first place, the 
Motion, although intended by the hon. 
Gentleman in all sincerity to facilitate 
and improve the working of the tax, in- 
volved principles most inconvenient and 
even dangerous. It involved all the diffi- 
culties that arose at a former period, of 
different rates on different classes; and 
another set of difhculties—namely, those 
which related to a graduated income tax. 
It was quite true that Mr. Pitt proposed 
what in some sense might be called a 
graduated income tax. He proposed a 
tax graduated below 200/., and no doubt 
on abstract grounds that involved the 
principle of a graduation applicable to all 
incomes. But they stood in this matter 
not so much on abstract grounds as on 
prescription and custom. Ever since they 
had had the income tax they had had 
exemptions of some sort; but they never 
exceeded the amount of 2007. Mr. Pitt 
graduated the tax below that sum in order 
to obviate the anomaly that existed. It was 
always graduated on a certain principle, 
and with reference to classes of limited 
incomes, In fixing 150/, as the amount 
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under which there should be exemptions, 
| Parliament had adopted a very liberal 
‘rule. But whatever the amount was 
| below which the exemption was fixed, 
| above it there had always been a uniform 
‘rate. The hon. Gentleman proposed to 
graduate up to 500I.; but if they adopted 
that principie, there was no reason why 
they should not extend it to 5,0001. The 
adoption of such a principle would give 
| rise to a controversy, which it was easy 
to open, but which it would be impossible 
to close, as to the rate at which they 
should tax the rich as compared with the 
| poor, through all the gradations between 
| extreme wealth and extreme poverty. It 
| was his belief that Parliament would never 
|thus sanction the introduction of a prin- 
ciple so dangerous. Though it would 
give him great pleasure to meet the wishcs 
of the hon. Gentleman in any way, he 
‘could not consent to his proposal. It was 
| a great deal too expensive, and, if adopted, 
would cost little less than 700,000. a 
‘year. Ile need not point out that if they 
‘gave up that amount they must readjust 
| the remissions of taxation which had been 
| proposed in connexion with the tax. Under 
the circumstances he must oppose the 
| Motion. 

Mr. MICHELL said, his object was to 
| get rid of exemptions altogether. 
Lorp A. VANE hoped the hon. Gen- 
|tleman would carry his Amendment to a 
| division. He had heard hon. Gentlemen 


Income Tax. 


| opposite give up principles to which they 


pledged themselves. The basis of the 
income tax was an extension for seven 
years; and as it was a broad principle 
that the man who earned his bread by 
hard labour should not be compelled to 
pay in the same proportion as the man 
who sat in his easy chair and did nothing, 
he (Lord A. Vane) should not recede from 
it on this occasion. As long, therefore, 
as he had a vote in that House, he would 
record it in favour of that principle. He 
had heard every point of the financial 
scheme objected to, and yet hon. Mem- 
bers professed to vote for the whole 
Budget. The whole was composed of all 
its parts; and as he objected to the chief 
part, he should vote against the continu- 
ance of the income tax as it stood. With- 
out pledging himself to the terms of the 
Amendment, he would vote for the prin- 
ciple to which he had given his assent, in 
case of a division. He would not accept 
the whole when he objected to the chief 
part. 
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Mr. SPOONER suggested that the 
hon. Member for Bodmin should modify 
his Amendment. To impose a tax upon 
1007. a year was to tax labour. He ad- 
mitted the difficulty of graduating the 
tax; but he thought there could be no 
difficulty in fixing a minimum sum. A 
hundred a year was too low. The lowest 
should be 1501. The principle of the 
proposition of the hon. Member—namely, 
a graduation of the tax, he was prepared 
to support at the fitting opportunity; and 
its adoption would have the effect of get- 
ting rid of all the expense of the staff of 
clerks now employed at Somerset House 
to regulate the exemptions. 
advised the hon. Member not to press his 
Amendment on that occasion, but to avail 
himself of another opportunity. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER, who had 
given notice of an Amendment, providing 
that the income tax should be levied on the 
net annual value of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, after due allowance made 
for repairs, insurance, and management, 
said, that as it was now so late, he would 
not proceed to move his Amendment, but 
would move that the Chairman report pro- 
gress. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL hoped that if 
the hon. Member would not consent to 

ostpone his Amendment until the Income 
Max Bill, founded upon these Resolutions, 
was before the House, he would now pro- 
ceed with the Amendment. 

Mr. DISRAELI observed, that, as 
there had been considerable discussion 
upon the Resolutions to-night, and as it 
was now nearly twelve o’clock, he thought 
it too late to commence a debate upon the 
question raised by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Berkshire. 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the hon. Member for Berk- 


shire would consent to state his views, be- | 


cause it was a matter of great importance 
that they should proceed as rapidly as pos- 


sible with the Income Tax Resolutions. He | 


must remind the Committee that the pro- 
posed remissions of the Customs duties 
eould not be effected until they got through 
the Committee on the income tax. 


Mr. MILES hoped the Committee 
would not attempt to proceed to a discus- 
sion on the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Palmer) tonight. It was a 
proposal which required full consideration, 
and it was impossible that a discussion on 
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such a subject, commenced at midnight 
could be satisfactory. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL admitted the 
importance of the proposition, which was, 
he believed, exactly the reverse of that 
made by the hon. Member for Bucking. 
hamshire; but he regretted that they would 
not be able to make further progress in 
the discussion of the Resolutions to-night, 
He would propose, however, that they 
| Should proceed with the consideration of 
| the Resolutions in Committee on Monday. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the noble Lord 
might find that the discussion on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire would be longer than he anticipated, 
| because the noble Lord was mistaken in 
| Supposing that the Amendment of that hon. 

Gentleman was a counter-proposition to 

} thot which he (Mr. Disraeli) had made, 
and therefore some discussion might be 
| necessary to show the noble Lord that he 
| Was in error. 

The House resumed ; Committee reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 





ENTAILS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mx. DUNLOP said, that he had an 
Amendment to propose to this Bill, which 
was in all respects an excellent Bill. The 
entail of an estate held in his family was 
,executed after the Ist of August, 1848. 
The next heir was the eldest son, born a 
|year before the execution of the entail, 
}and until his eldest son was twenty-five 
| years old, no lease for building a dwelling- 
| house could be granted. That must be a 
| period in all probability of half a century. 
| The estate was near a village ; and the 
| labourers employed in improving the estate 
| had to be kept in hovels, owing to the want 
of power to grant leases. To meet this 
| state of things, he begged to propose to 
| leave out certain words, for the purpose of 
_ introducing others, so as to give additional 

powers to the Court of Session. 
| Amendment proposed— 





‘Page 3, lines 14 and 15, to leave out the 
words between ‘entail’ in line 14, and ‘the 
granting’ in line 15, and to insert the words 
'*whether the tailzie under which he holds the 
entailed Estate be dated prior or subsequent to 
the first day of August 1848 to authorise,’ instead 
| thereof.” 


| The LORD ADVOCATE said,the House 
| was doubtless aware that till 1848 entails 
_were in perpetuity, except under the Mont- 
_gomery Act and another Statute. The 


| question was then carefully considered ; 
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and one of the provisions of the Statute 
then passed was, that the provisions of the 
Montgomery Act, under which power was 
iven, in certain circumstances, to grant 
feus on entailed estates, should not apply 
to entails after the Ist of August, 1848. 
The Bill, however, did not profess to dis- 
turb the arrangements under that Act in 
any way whatever. It was intended to 
facilitate procedure. The Amendment sub- 
stantially proposed to alter the 10th Clause 
of the 11th and 12th Victoria. It was 
not desirable to disturb so recent and 
deliberate a settlement of the question, 
and therefore he hoped the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend would not be pressed. If 
it was, he must oppose it, for the reason 
that the Bill only proposed to regulate pro- 
cess, and this Amendment was a modifica- 
tion of the Statute of 1848. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would refer 
to the title of the Bill for the purpose of 
showing that it proposed to do more than 
regulate procedure ; and the Amendment 
only gave a power which the Bill of Lord 
Rutherfurd did not give. He trusted his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dunlop) would divide the 
House on the subject, and ascertain 
whether they were sitting under a Govern- 


ment who were willing to improve the laws 
of the country or not. 


Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
thought the better course would be for the 
hon. Gentleman to bring in a separate Bill 
to effect the object he was desirous of 
attaining. The present Bill was simply a 
measure to facilitate the procedure under 
Lord Rutherfurd’s Act of 1848. He (Mr. 
C. Bruce) had sent the Bill to his consti- 
tuents, and they had informed him that 
they highly approved of it. The Amend- 
ment now proposed had nothing whatever 
to do with the object of the Bill. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would allow the Bill 
to proceed. If it was thought desirable 
to extend the law of Scotland, it should be 
done, as had been suggested, by a separate 
measure. He would submit that the Bill 
ought not to be defeated by such an Amend- 
ment as was then before them. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, that all he sought 
to do was to extend to one class of entails, 
which had been excluded from the Act of 
1848, the provisions which this Bill pro- 
posed to make as to another class. 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 120; Noes 
24: Majority 96. 
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Report agreed to. 
The House adjourned at One o'clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 9, 1853. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Brrrs.—2* Copies of Speci- 
fications Repeal 

Reported.—Burghs (Scotland). 

Royat Assent.—South Sea and other Annuities 
Commutation ; Slave Trade (Sohar in Arabia); 
Slave Trade (New Granada); Metropolitan 
Improvements (Repayment out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund); Law of Evidence (scotland) ; 
Office of Examiner (Court of Chancery) ; Clergy 
Reserves (Canada) ; General Board of Health ; 
New Forest Deer Removal Act Amendment. 


CONVENTUAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY having 
presented a petition from Beckenham, 
praying that nunneries may be subjected to 
amore efficient system of inspection and 
control, 

The ArcusisHor of DUBLIN said, that 
a Bill had been brought into Parliament 
for effecting the same object as was prayed 
by the petition just presented by the noble 
Earl, and by other petitions of the same 
kind; but as he should be absent when it 
came on for discussion in their Lordships’ 
House, he trusted their Lordships would 
excuse his saying a few words upon this 
oceasion. He heartily concurred in the 
general prayer of those petitions, for it was 
his full conviction that some additional 
protection was wanted for the liberty of 
individuals, not from the oppression of the 
Government, but of other individuals. In 
the ultra-Liberalism, and the other ‘‘ isms”’ 
with which he had been charged, he 
had never been charged with a wish to 
abridge the civil or religious liberties of his 
fellow-subjects; and he meant to cast no 
imputation upon Christians of any particu- 
lar denomination; but the possibility, and 
he must add the probability, of great op- 
pression being exercised in secret matters, 
did, as he thought, call for some legislative 
interference; and he was convinced that a 
Bill might be framed, that ought to be pass- 
ed, not so much to abridge as to secure the 
liberties of individuals. Their Lordships 
might consider whether it was not possible, 
virtually, that such a thing as imprison- 
ment or transportation for life might be 
inflicted upon persons without its coming 
to the knowledge of any persons connected 
with them, and without their having any 
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means of redress. Now, suppose a young 
woman—though he did not see why legisla- 
tive interference should be confined to one 
sex—was received as a novice in some in- 
stitution, and was placed under coercion. 
Her friends might have some suspicion 
about her, but on inquiry her existence was 
denied. They were told that nothing was 
known about her—or, if the novice were in 
the house, they were told she was too unwell 
to see such and such a person, or wished to 
have nothing more to do with them. And it 
must be remembered that there were insti- 
tutions in this island which were affiliated 
with similar institutions on the Continent. 
Therefore as he had said, persons might 
be sentenced to undergo the illegal penalty 
not only of imprisonment, but of transpor- 
tation for life; and it was no such impos- 
sible a thing when inquiries likely to be 
troublesome or dangerous were set on foot, 
for a person to be spirited away to some 
foreign institution, and there for ever to 
be kept out of the sight or knowledge of 
his or her friends. He would mention a 
ease that had come under his own know- 
ledge, and for the accuracy of which, there- 
fore, he could vouch. It occurred very 
lately. A young boy was in the service 
of a certain institution, and resided there. 


Conventual 


Fortunately he had a father and mother 
alive; and occasionally he went home to 
see his parents, but upon one occasion he 


did not go to visit them as usual. They 
became alarmed, and inquired about him, 
but were put off by an evasive answer. 
At last they became very much alarmed 
and excited, and went at the head of a 
body of police to the institution and de- 
manded him, and he was produced; but he 
was in so dreadfully mangled and lacerated 
a state, as to make one’s blood curdle at 
the thought of the cruelties that had been 
inflicted upon him. The wish appeared to 
be to incarcerate him until his wounds were 
healed. If he had not had a father and 
a mother living, their Lordships might 
guess what chance he would have had of 
redress. Another instance had come to 
his knowledge, in which he was unable to 
prove that any unfair means had been 
resorted to, but he would suggest whether 
such a thing was not possible. A lady in 
Dublin, most of whose relatives were Ro- 
man Catholics, had formerly belonged to 
that Church, but was then, and had been 
for many years, a member of the Establish- 
ed Church, and brought up her children as 
Protestants. She was frequently assailed 
with offers of pecuniary assistance—being 
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in very narrow circumstances —if she 
would return to the Church of Rome, 
Her Protestant friends and acquaintances 
—relatives she had none—procured for 
her a situation in England, where she 
might live with tolerable ease and comfort, 
and be free from that mode of molestation, 
A passage was even engaged for her ina 
vessel, but just at that time she disappear. 
ed, and had never been seen by any of her 
friends since. They inquired earnestly 
for her; they traced her from one house to 
another, and at last ascertained where she 
was, but could only obtain a message from 
her saying she had returned to the Chureh 
of Rome, and wished to have no further 
intercourse with her former friends. That 
might be all very true, but it certainly 
would have been more satisfactory, more 
calenlated to lay aside all suspicion, if she 
had been produced and said that herself. 
Remonstrances were made, but in vain, 
and at last a letter was produced from her 
which all her friends considered was not in 
her handwriting. The message and the 
letter might be from her; but if some 
legislative enactment had been in existence 
which would have compelled her produe- 
tion, he put it to their Lordships whether 
it would not have been more creditable to 
the institution itself that its innocence 
should be established, rather than that it 
should continue under an unjust suspicion. 
It was not many months ago that that had 
occurred. That really showed what every 
one must feel might possibly take place; 
and surely some redress might be devised 
such as the law did not now afford. They 
had been told that if it could be ascertained 
that a person was confined illegally, the 
law afforded a remedy; but it was the 
most difficult thing to ascertain whether a 
person was illegally confined, and in most 
cases, if there was any such unfair pro- 
cedure, it might be so conducted as to 
make it impossible satisfactorily to prove 
that it had taken place. For the credit, 
then, of the institutions themselves, it was 
desirable that some legalised mode of in- 
quiry should be established. If he were 
prepared to do so, he should not upon that 
occasion go into the details of such a 
measure as he thought desirable; but so 
far from being an encroachment on domes- 
tic privacy, or freedom, civil or religious, 
he was convinced that a measure of this 
kind was called for for the better security 
of the freedom of his fellow-countrymen. 
The Bisnor of NORWICH hoped that 
some such measure as that referred to by 
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the right rev. Prelate would be framed to 
secure the main object of these petitions, 
at the same time avoiding all undue inter- 
ference with the religious institutions and 
privileges under discussion. He could not 
but concur with the right rev. Prelate in 
thinking that such a measure would be 
for the credit of the institutions them- 
selves, for, being conducted on their pre- 
sent system of secrecy, they could not 
exist in this country without suspicion, 
and, it might be, unmerited obloquy. The 
right rev. Prelate had referred to some 
cases that had come under his own know- 
ledge; he also would mention one case 
that had come under his immediate obser- 
vation some few years ago. He was at 
that time residing in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin; an application was made to him 
by a Roman Catholic mother, who asked 
him to obtain some information respecting 
a particular nunnery in which her child, 
about 15 years old, had been placed. 
There was no doubt she was in a nunnery, 
and the mother did not intend to resist the 
destination of her child—she thought, 
indeed, that such a wish would be sinful— 
but she wanted to know where her child 
really was, and occasionally to have access 
to her. She made application to him 
under the impression that he was a Roman 
Catholic priest, and he felt himself bound 
to undeceive her, and the result was, that 
he did not obtain entire possession of the 
circumstances of the case; but he gave 
her the best advice in his power, that was, 
he referred her to Dr. Murray, the late 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
under the impression—which he was sure 
if their Lordships had had the same ac- 
quaintance with him that he had, they 
would have shared—that he would obtain 
for her all the satisfaction she wished. 
But, at the same time, it was not right 
that an ecclesiastical authority like that of 
Dr. Murray, however well-disposed, should 
have a control over the civil rights of indi- 
viduals. How did they know who might 
be confined in these nunneries? There 
might be lunatics confined there; and he 
therefore hoped at no distant period the 
subject might engage the attention of the 
Government. 


THE RULES OF THE ITOUSE. 
Eart FITZWILLIAM., having risen to 
give a notice, was met with loud calls for 
the Orders of the Day. Several Bills 
having been read 3* and passed, the noble 
Earl again rose to give notice, 
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LorD BEAUMONT called to order. 
They had adopted certain rules of pro- 
ceeding. He protested against those rules 
as being too stringent, but having adopted 
them they ought to be governed by them. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM again said he 
wished to give notice. [ Calls of ** Order!’’] 

The Eart of CLANRICARDE moved 
that this House do now adjourn. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, he was not 
going to make a speech, he was only going 
to give notice that to-morrow— 

Lorp REDESDALE rose to order. 

The Eart of CLANRICADE repeated 
the Motion for adjournment, for the pur- 
pose of remarking on the position in 
which they now were. The time allotted 
by;the rule for the presentation of petitions 
had been occupied by the interesting 
speeches of the two right reverend Pre- 
lates on other matters; and the conse- 
quence was that noble Lords who, like 
himself, had petitions to present, were 
precluded from doing so. The petitions 
might refer to Bills to be passed that 
evening ; and if so, there was no fair 
opportunity given to the people to petition. 
He was unprepared to make a Motion on 
the subject; but he thought a too strict 
adherence to the rule most inconvenient. 
The noble Earl on the cross benches rose 
to give a notice which would have evi- 
dently not occupied two minutes of their 
Lordships’ time; but if he was prevented 
doing that, and if they were prevented 
from entering upon important discussions 
at the most opportune moment, by the 
operation of the rule, it was quite clear 
the rule ought to be altered. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, every 
argument used now was just as applicable 
when the rule was agreed to by a large 
majority of their Lordships, and that a 
violation of it, if only for two minutes, 
was just as much a violation as if for an 
hour. It was desirable it should be ad- 
hered to, and he hoped every infraction of 
it would be resisted. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the noble 
Earl might give his notice after the Orders 
of the Day; and the objection of the noble 
Marquess was met by the Standing Order, 
which stated that petitions relating to any 
Bill might be presented at any time before 
the Motion was made. He trusted their 
Lordships would adhere to their own 
order. The course of proceeding in their 
Lordships’ House had, it must be admitted, 
been considerably improved, and there had 
been much greater tendency to discuss 
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questions fairly and practically, from Mem- | Reading of any Bill for making any Work, 
bers having notice of the particular time | in the Construction of which compulsory 
at which they would be brought forward. | Power is sought to take Thirty Houses or 
But if the existing Orders were infringed | more inhabited by the Labouring Classes 
in the slightest degree, they would never in any One Parish or Place, the Promoters 
be able to adhere to rule, and the incon- | be required to deposit in the Office of the 
venience would return which at present | Clerk of the Parliaments a Statement of 
they had got rid of. the Number, Description, and Situation of 
The Eart of ABERDEEN said, the | the said Houses, the Number (so far as 
explanation of the noble Lord the Chair- | they can be estimated) of Persons to be 
man of Committees had removed all in-| displaced, and whether any and what Pro. 
convenience upon the subject. All that | vision is made in the Bill for remedying 
was required was for the noble Earl, as the Inconvenience likely to arise from such 
soon as the Orders of the Day had been | Displacement.” 
disposed of, to give his notice. It might| The Eart of SHAFTESBURY said, 
cause him some slight inconvenience to that this Resolution would go far to remove 
wait; but regulations had been adopted | a general complaint that was now made; 
which, upon the whole, had worked well, and he had to express his thanks to the 
and it would be very unwise to infringe noble Lord the Chairman of Committees 
them. ‘for the great service he had rendered in 
Eart FITZWILLIAM said, he had the framing of the Resolution. If he 
been most improperly called to order.. He' might judge by the letters he had received 
had infringed no order, and he did not from Mr. Cubitt and others, he was 
propose to present any petition; he had satisfied that by adopting this Resolution 
not even proposed to ask a question from their Lordships had gone far towards in. 
a Minister, nor did he propose to originate stituting the very best relations between 
any discussion upon any subject whatever. | enpital and labour that were capable of 
He intended simply to intimate that, with being made in relation to this subject. 
reference to the business of to-morrow, he! On Question, agreed to; and ordered 
should to-morrow make a Motion that accordingly: and to be added to the Roll 
there should be laid before the House an | of the Standing Orders of this House. 


account of all moneys paid by the Eccle- 
siastical and Church Estate Commissioners 


to lawyers and surveyors in their employ, | 
and also an account of all moneys which 


might have been paid to those lawyers and 
to those surveyors by any cathedral or 
collegiate church, or any of their lessees. 
Now he had given his notice. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in order to satisfy 

the noble Earl that he had been out of 
order would read the words of the rule that 
had been adopted, namely, ‘* That after 
5 o’clock the House would proceed, at the 
desire of any Peer, with the business on 
the paper in preference to any other mat- 
ter.”’ 
Eart FITZWILLIAM: That does not 
say a Peer is not to get up and give 
notice that he will make a Metion. I 
think the cases are totally different. 

On Question, Resolved in the negative. 


| INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 


The Eart of AIRLIE rose to ask a 
question of the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government with reference to the mea- 
sure which it was intended to propose for 
the future government of India. In put- 
‘ting this question, he hoped he should not 

be considered as acting in a manner which 
was inconvenient or uncalled for. He did 
not seek to be informed as to the details 
of the measure which it was intended to 
propose for the future government of India; 
but he wished to ascertain whether it 
was intended to be the first of a series, or 
whether it was to stand alone. Was it, 
or was it not, to be understood that in 
adopting the measure to be proposed by 
the Government, Parliament was virtually 
| pledging itself to abstain from interfering 
| with the affairs of Indian Government du- 


| ring the period that the provisions of the 


DWELLINGS FOR THE LABOURING | intended Bill should be in force? Was 
CLASSES. ‘it to be understood that for -such period 

Report from the Select Committee con-'| the question was to be considered closed ? 
sidered (according to Order), and agreed That was a question not of detail but of 
to: Then the Order of the Day for the! principle, and it was one upon which it 
Lords to be Summoned being read, it was was very desirable their Lordships should 
moved to resolve, ‘* That before the First | have a clear understanding. He need not 
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remind their Lordships that the Com- 
mittee of the other House had, at the 
close of last Session, only reported upon 
one of the heads or subjects referred to 
them; and that their Lordships’ Commit- 
tee, though they took a somewhat wider 
scope, were yet very far from exhausting 
the subject. He should not, he hoped, be 
considered as speaking disrespectfully of 
the majority of their Lordships when he 
said he did not think that, with the 
exception of those who had had expe- 
rience in India, and with the exception 
also of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
rest of their Lordships were very compe- 
tent to form an opinion upon questions on 
which their own Committee had reported 
so late as the close of the last Session, 
that a large field of investigation was still 
open, and on which the Committee of the 
other House had expressed themselves 
perfectly ignorant. He excepted Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, because he did not wish 
to overstate the case. He did not mean 
to say that they had not sources of infor- 
mation to which private individuals had 
not access; but he must say that if Her 
Majesty’s Government called upon Parlia- 
ment to legislate on such a subject at a 
time when they must necessarily be very 
imperfectly acquainted with it, they would 
incur a very grave responsibility. It might 
be said that their Lordships’ Committee 
had reported upon the first head—that re- 
lating to the authorities for administering 
the Government in India and at home; and 
that therefore Parliament might properly 
proceed to legislate upon that subject. Ie 
did not deny that at all. Parliament was 
perfectly competent under such cireum- 
stances to deal with such a question; but 
he contended that the other heads of in- 
quiry not yet investigated had reference to 
questions of at least as great importance as 
that on which their Committee had reported. 
There were the land revenues, the naval 
and military establishments, internal im- 
provements, education, judicial establish- 
ments, and eeclesiastical provisions for the 
diffusion of Christian instruction. What 
was Government but a name, unless it was 
associated with these matters? and what 
was to be said of a measure which should 
profess to provide for the future govern- 
ment of India, and which yet should ig. 
nore these questions? They might, with 
their present information, be able to pro- 
duce a very useful measure, and one much 


called for, but not a measure calculated to | 


place the Government of a great empire | tainly nothing of the kind could be intend- 
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on a permanent footing. If they proceed- 
ed in this Session to legislate finally, and 
as it were in the lump, on the subject 
of the government of India, they would 
place themselves in the dilemma either of 
taking the responsibility of legislating on 
matters of great importance with which 
they were imperfectly acquainted, or of 
leaving out a most vital part of the ques- 
tion. They would be playing at legisla- 
tion—they would be trifling with the sha- 
dow, when they should be grappling with 
the substance. Imperfect as was his ac- 
quaintance with the subject, he had yet 
learnt enough to satisfy him that though 
the government of India had worked well 
as a whole, there were yet many matters 
connected with it which called for a search- 
ing inquiry, and some, it might be, for a 
thorough reform. It was then, he contend- 
ed, no light matter, it was no mere question 
of detail, whether the measure to be pro- 
posed by the Government was one which, 
while it reformed those abuses which called 
most loudly for redress, still left the way 
clear for further reform, or whether it was 
a measure of which the effect would be to 
cut short the labours of the Committees of 
both Houses, to postpone inquiry, and to 
act as a bar to further legislation. The 
question which he had to put to the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government was, 
whether the measure which it was pro- 
posed to introduce for the government of 
India was to be based on the evidence and 
the Report of the Select Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament; or whether 
they were to be called on to legislate this 
Session on matters which had not yet been 
investigated ? In putting this question, he 
placed himself entirely in the hands of the 
noble Earl. If an answer implied the re- 
velation of premature disclosures, he, of 
course, could not expect one; but, at the 
same time, he must say he would feel 
greatly disappointed. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN thought 
their Lordships must feel that it would be 
somewhat premature if he were to attempt 
to answer the question of the noble Earl. 
Notice had been given that a measure for 
the future government of India would be 
introduced into the other House of Parlia- 
ment before the end of this month. The 
noble Earl would then see what the nature 
of the measure was, and how far the ques- 
tions he had introduced would be answered 
by that measure. As to precluding Parlia- 
ment from future legislation on India, cer- 
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ed; but their Lordships would be able to 
judge in a very short time what the nature 
of the Government measure was. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on recommitment) 
read. 

Viscount CANNING moved, That the 
House do now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, this Bill 
came before their Lordships only as a part 
of a general system of legislation respect- 
ing real property in Ireland, involving very 
peculiar principles, which he took upon 
himself to say their Lordships ought not 
lightly to sanction. With regard to the 
relations of landlord and tenant, he should 
be most willing at all times to sanction 
the application to Ireland of those prin- 
ciples which prevailed in this country ; 
but this measure involved provisions of a 
very unprecedented kind, and which, to 
say the least, would require grave consid- 
eration. The only defence of this Bill 
that he had heard was, that it was to be 
entirely inoperative—a defence not very 
creditable to its framers; it proposed to 
improve land by drainage with borrowed 


money; but unless the borrowing powers 
were made really effective, which they 
were not, it was not likely the Bill would 
be operative. This, however, was no rea- 
son, but the reverse, for passing a measure 
which it was admitted would be practically 


nugatory. But though inoperative for 
good purposes, it might, nevertheless, be 
operative for necessities. Experience had 
taught him to apprehend danger from Bills 
of this description. He remembered that 
when the Million Act for drainage was in- 
troduced into Parliament, in 1846, it was 
proved that it could not be operative, 
because it was so framed as not to admit 
of raising loans. Yet it was passed; and 
what happened? They were told that the 
non-execution of the Act, arising from the 
omission of any provision for lands under 
settlement, was not the fault and blunder 
of its framers, but was conclusive evidence 
of the want of energy, patriotism, and 
public spirit on the part of the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland. Because they could 
not do that which the defect of the law 
made impossible, they were told upon high 
official and written authority, laid before 
Parliament, that they were to blame, and 
not the Bill. Now, he was quite sure that 
a similar failure would be the result of the 
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present measure. But let it be supposed 
that it would be acted on, the objections 
to the Bill would be still more glaring, 
Their Lordships would not for a moment 
consent to the extension of certain pro- 
visions of this Bill to England and Scot. 
land —and why should they sanction them 
in respect of Ireland? By the fifth clause 
any occupying tenant, without any limita- 
tion as to the extent of land he occupied, 
or the amount of his beneficial interest, if 
he was in possession of a lease two of the 
lives in which were unexpired, however 
aged they might be, was placed in an ex- 
traordinary position, for it enabled him to 
incur heavy responsibilities, not for him. 
self, but for others, strangers to the whole 
proceeding, or even dissenting from it, 
Now, if the tenant were authorised to mort- 
gage or pledge his own interest for the 
improvement of the land he occupied, he 
(Lord Monteagle) would not object. But 
what was done by this Bill went to consti- 
tute him the owner. The Bill enabled him 
to apply for loans in the character and in 
the position of the statutable owner; and to 
create a debt, not binding only on himself 
or his interest only, but binding on the 
owner and on the interest of the rever- 
sioner, who might be no party to the con- 
tract, and who might even disapprove of 
it; but upon whom, notwithstanding such 
dissent, there was cast for twenty-four 
years an onerous contract; for the instal- 
ments for repayment of principal and in- 
terest were made a first charge upon the 
land, and deteriorated the value of the in- 
heritance to that extent. Was this just? 
Was this a principle their Lordships would 
be willing to apply to this country—ought 
it to be applied to any country? Let them 
permit the tenant to pledge his own in- 
terest, if he will, or the landlord’s in- 
terest, with consent of the landlord; but 
do not let them create out of the occupy- 
ing leaseholders a class of owners claiming 
distinct rights, and acting for themselves, 
if not to the exclusion of the owner, at 
least to the abridgment of his interests. 
It was to this principle he mainly objected 
as inconsistent with sense and justice. 
The Bill further enacted that the occupier, 
in making application, should be bound to 
give notice to his immediate Jessor, and 
when he had given notice to such imme- 
diate landlord of his intention, and he had 
satisfied the Commissioners of Public Works 
that such notice had been given, the Com- 
missioners of Public Works—officers of 
the Crown holding their places during plea- 
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sure, and not responsible judicially, were 
authorised, if they should require it, to 
ask for the consent of the landlord. This 
should be made imperative, and it should 
embrace the owner of the inheritance as 
well as the immediate lessor, who were far 
from being in all cases identical. This 
was not a principle by which the real pro- 
perty of any country should be regulated. 
Parliament had no right to bind any man 
to a pecuniary contract, except with his 
own consent. This Bill, however, was, as 
he had stated, only part of a great corpus 
juris on the subject of landlord and tenant. 
Their Lordships had as yet only got before 
them one out of four Bills introduced on 
the subject of the law of landlord and 
tenant, three others being still before the 
Commons; and he would therefore ask his 
noble Friend (Viscount Canning) to post- 
pone this measure till they had received 
the other Bills from the other House, in 
order that the whole might be sent before 
a Select Committee of that House, as had 
been done in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. On the grounds he had relied on, 
he might have moved that the Bill be ne- 
gatived at its present stage; but he thought 
it more prudent and more conducive to the 
interests of sound legislation to propose a 
postponement merely. He would move, 
therefore, that the House resolve itself in- 
to Committee on the Bill that day month, 
in order to admit of taking the course he 
had recommended. 

Amendment moved to leave out (‘* now’’) 
and insert (‘* this day month’’). 

The Eart of DONOUGHMORE differ- 
ed from the noble Lord in his opposition to 
this measure. The other Bills to which 
he had referred were not likely to pass 
this Session, and, therefore, it would be a 
waste of time to wait for them. This Bill 
had nothing to do with those other mea- 
sures, though it happened to be brought 
in at the same time with them by the late 
Attorney General. This measure was iden- 
tical in its provisions with the Act of 1847, 
commonly called the Land Improvement 
Act, which had worked so admirably in 
Ireland, and had given such geueral satis- 
faction. Under that Act advances were 
made from the public purse in return for 
an annuity at 64 per cent, payable half- 
yearly for twenty-two years, for the im- 
provement of landed property by drain- 
age, &c., in Ireland. This Act had 
worked so well, and effected so much good, 
that it was most desirable to renew it; 
but as it was not proper, for many rea- 
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sons, that any further money should be 
advanced from the public purse, the pre- 
sent Bill proposed to empower the requi- 
site sums to be raised from private par- 
ties. The 5th Clause of the Bill contained 
this provision—that the Bill with this ex- 
ception was the same as the Act of 1847. 
Therefore there was no new principle in 
question, and if objection was to be made, 
it should have been made to the Act of 
1847. In seeking to improve the soil of 
Ireland, which was admitted to be the 
great object of the Legislature in passing 
the Act of 1847, their Lordships should af- 
ford all the encouragement in their power to 
the tenant-farmers, for it was by that class, 
speaking generally, that all great agri- 
cultural improvements had been effected. 
Who had fertilised the stiff clay lands of 
England? The tenant-farmer. Who had 
converted the barren pastures of the Lo- 
thians into the richest corn fields in the 
kingdom ? The tenant-farmer. Let it not 
be said that the Legislature passed only 
Acts intended to benefit the landlord, and 
was afraid to trust the tenant-farmer. 
True, there were in Ireland some tenants 
who might abuse the trust reposed in 
them, but there was daily rising in that 
country a class of men worthy of confi- 
dence. This class was formed of men in- 
dependent in circumstances, and possessed 
of knowledge and intelligence, and to 
them, aided by the landlords, we must 
look for the improvement of the country. 
Regretting to differ from many of his coun- 
trymen on this question, he nevertheless 
felt it his duty to give his cordial support 
to the Bill. 

The Eart of LUCAN contended that 
tenant-right, which he described as a most 
mischievous and communistic principle, 
was involved in the present Bill, and he 
could not consent to give his sanction to 
the passing of such a measure. With 
respect to the arguments which had been 
adduced as to the Act of 1847, he declined 
to adopt the legislation of that year of 
famine as applicable to the cireumstances 
of Ireland in the present time. The Bill 
of 1847 was passed to enable a public 
Board to give employment to the redundant 
population, and under it 700,000 persons 
were employed and supported for a consid- 
erable time. It was found, however, that 
no public Board could superintend such 
extensive operations, and a subsequent 
Bill gave to the landowners the means of 
improving their land and employing the 
labour of the country. He believed the 
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present Bill had been allowed to escape 
the notice and attention of the House of 
Commons; and all that was now asked of 
their Lordships was the very modest re- 
quest to allow the Bill to be postponed for 
one month, until the other Bills should come 
up from the House of Commons, when they 
would have an opportunity of considering the 
principles involved in the whole of them, and 
their mutual bearing upon each other. 

The Eart of WICKLOW differed from 
the noble Earl who had last spoken with 
regard to the proposition of Lord Mont- 
eagle, considering it so unreasonable that 
he trusted his noble Friend who had charge 
of the Bill would decline to comply with it. 
What was the fact? Session after Ses- 
sion noble Lords were constantly rising in 
that House, and complaining that they sat 
there with nothing to do until the dog-days 
arrived; and yet when a Bill came up from 
the other House for their consideration, it 
was at once proposed to adjourn it until a 
period when they knew it would be utterly 
impossible thoroughly to consider it. The 
measure was recommended to their Lord- 
ships on its own merits, and had no con- 
nexion with the other Bills referred to by 
the noble Lord who moved the Amend- 
ment. It was true that the Bill was in- 


troduced by the late Attorney General for 
Ireland under the Earl of Derby’s Admi- 
nistration, who also introduced the four 


other Bills which had reference to the 
landlord and tenant question; but that 
was all the connexion between them, 
This Bill stood on its own merits. The 
Bill itself was a well-digested measure, 
though at the same time he objected to 
the Amendment proposed to be inserted 
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Approving highly of the Bill, as he did, 
his approbation, however, did not extend 
to the Amendment introduced into it by 
the present Government. It was unrea- 
sonable to invest any public Board with 
power to determine that tenants should 
make improvements against the will of 
the landlords ; it would be far better to 
give the power directly to the tenant, or 
to withhold it; but, whilst thinking so, he 
could not consent to the Motion of Lord 
Monteagle for postponement. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN said, that 


_this Bill did not pass through the Select 


Committee appointed to investigate the 
Tenant-right Bills before Parliament last 
Session, because it did not come within the 
category of a Tenant-right Bill. He was 
privy to the framing of the Bill, and it had 
been approved of by the late Irish Go- 
vernment, and the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) at the head of the late Govern- 
ment; but he certainly had never consid- 
ered it as a Tenant-right Bill. The only 
relation which this Bill bore to the others 
which the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land had brought in last Session, was, that 
they were all brought in by the same 
person. This was an exact counterpart 
of the Bill of 1847, which, by universal 
consent, had worked remarkably well, with 
the exception of the few words which had 
been introduced by the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Canning), which, in his opinion, 
would be inoperative. Ie did not wish to 
taunt the noble Earl (the Earl of Lucan) 
either with opposing or suppurting the Bill 
of 1847; but if the Bill of 1847 had 
worked so well, what reason had he for 
objecting to this Bill, which was framed 


by the noble Lord who had taken charge | upon precisely the same grounds? He had 
of it. Unless the fifth clause were mate- | been informed by Mr. Griffiths, that, when- 
rially altered, he feared the Bill would not' ever money was sought to be borrowed 
have any operation in the borrowing of | under that Bill, he had thought it his 
money, though it would have considerable duty to obtain the consent of the land- 
operation with tenants for life in employ-/| lords. With regard to the much-objected to 
ing their own money. With regard to Clause 5, he believed that the term ‘‘ own- 
the machinery of the Bill, it was the same | ership,’’ which appeared to alarm the 
as that which which was contained in the | minds of so many noble Lords, was merely 


Act of 1847, and to which no objection | 


was raised. The noble Earl who spoke 
last was mistaken in supposing that the 
Act of 1847 was framed with reference 
solely to the exigencies of the famine 
period. On the contrary, it was one of 
three measures applicable to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, by which Sir 
Robert Peel endeavoured to make the 
landed interest compensation for the injury 
inflicted by the repeal of the eorn laws. 


The Earl of Lucan 


' which it conferred on them. 


a nominal term. This Bill nominally put 
persons in the position of owners to enable 
them to avail themselves of the advantages 
At all events 
he did not think there was sufficient danger 
in adopting the clause to prevent him from 
giving his cordial support to the Bill. 
Lorp BEAUMONT felt some apology 
was necessary for making any observations 
upon a Bill that was not likely ever to be 
extended to England, aud which must, 
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therefore, be regarded as a measure that 
affected Irish Members exclusively, and 
ought in consequence to be submitted to 
their judgment alone. If they approved 
of the scheme, he would not oppose the 
Bill, which might be considered somewhat 
as a private arrangement. Still he must 
express the strong objection he felt against 
its principles—first, because they invaded 
the rights of property; and, secondly, be- 
cause in the present transition state of Ire- 
land they must prove singularly injurious. 
The Bill placed tenants for life and tenants 
generally in the position of owners, and 
gave to occupiers rights which could only 
belong to those in whom the soil was 
vested. It actually took away from the 
latter the power of managing the land, 
and placed it in the hands of a public 
Board. By this Bill the lessee was no 
longer bound by the terms of his lease, 
but might deal with the land as though he 
was possessed in fee-simple; while the real 
owner of the fee-simple was obliged to deal 
with his property, improve it or waste it, 
as certain commissioners, in their wisdom, 
thought advisable. It was no doubt very 
proper that trustees should be appointed in 
the case of minors and lunatics; but surely 
the landowners of Ireland were not all to be 
regarded as belonging to one of those classes 
or the other. Reference had been made 
to the Act of 1847; but, as had been said, 
that referred to public money, and the 
State was bound to see that the funds so 
lent were not irretrievably lost. The pre- 
sent Bill, however, proposed to deal with 
the ordinary transactions between man and 
man with respect to borrowing money, and 
there was no pretence whatever for the 
intervention of a Board. No doubt it would 
be an excellent thing for tenants to invest 
their capital under the Bill, for it would be 
just the same as purchasing an annuity 
upon the security of another man’s pro- 
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perty. Their Lordships might depend upon | 


it, that if they passed these Bills, inter- 
fering with the ordinary relations of land- 
lord and tenant, they would be doing a 
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present he would only protest against it 
altogether. 

The Eart of GLENGALL also opposed 
the Bill, considering that nothing could 
possibly be more objectionable than to leave 
to a public Board the power of arbitrating 
between the landlord and tenant. True, a 
similar measure was passed in 1847; but 
it should be remembered that they were 
then dealing with public money, and that, 
therefore, supervision and management by 
a public Board was absolutely necessary. 
But he could not forget that a vast deal of 
money was expended under the Drainage 
Act in the most reckless and scandalous 
manner. He approved of the suggestion 
of Lord Monteagle for postponing the Bill 
until the others came up from the House 
of Commons, when they might take the 
whole, consider them side by side, and 
see how they were likely to work together, 
The Tenants’ Compensation Bill, the Leas- 
ing Powers Bill, and another Bill, all of 
which were to come up to this House, were 
every one of them most materially econ- 
nected with the present measure. The 
Bill before their Lordships gave to the 
landlords the power of compelling a tenant 
who had a lease to effect improvements, or 
to lay an increased amount of rent upon 
him if he failed to do so. What did the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill do? Why, it 
conferred a similar power on the landlord. 
The provisions of this Bill were inconsis- 
tent with those of the Leasing Powers Bill. 
Great abuses would probably creep in un- 
der the present Bill, and receivers, who were 
in general attorneys, would have power to 
create heavy charges upon the property 
over which they were placed. It might, no 
doubt, be said that the matter could be 
brought before the Master; but their Lord- 
ships could have very little idea of the way 
things were managed by interested parties 
before the Master. He submitted that they 
should wait until they had the three Bills 
before them, and should consider them all 
together. 

Viscount CANNING apprehended that 


serious injury to Ireland, for they would | in dealing with a thing so substantial as 
prevent men of capital from going over to | land, what was a principle in 1847 was 
that country, by exciting a fear that unne-| equally a principle in 1853. The noble 
cessary burdens would be placed upon the | Lord on the cross benches (Lord Mont- 
land, rendering it an unfit object for in-| eagle) spoke of the Act of 1847 as one 


vestment. 


the Bill. 


So much for the principle of 
If he went into its details he 


thought he should be able to show that, | inoperative. 


| 
| 


which had worked well in the time for 
which it was passed, but which was now 
That, however, was far from 


for a ‘‘ well-digested measure,’’ it was as | being the fact; for the Act of 1847 was still 
full of faults as any Bill that had ever come in operation, and of the 2,000,00UJ. advane- 
up to their Lordships’ House; but for the | ed between 1847 and 1850, 500,000. was 
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at this moment unappropriated. Again, a 
statement was made in reference to the 
Act of 1847, that that Act was no model or 
guide in this instance, because the money 
borrowed under it had not been taken ad- 
vantage of by tenants. Now, every day 
they heard of a part of this money being 
appropriated upon the same principles on 
which their Lordships were asked to agree 
to this Bill. He would read an extract 
from a letter he had received that very 
morning from Mr. Griffiths. It was in 
these words :—‘‘ In reply to your com- 
munication, I beg to say there have been 
a considerable number of loans of small 
amounts made to tenant-farmers holding 
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Earl of Glengall)—namely, the alleged in. 
consistency between this Bill and the Leas. 
ing Powers Bill. Now, the Leasing Powers 
Bill was only just out of a Committee in 
the other House of Parliament, and since 
then he had not seen it, so that he could 
not speak authoritatively upon that point. 
He could not, however, believe that alleged 
inconsistencies, of which their Lordships 
had no means of judging, would deter 
them from pursuing what was the natural 
course under such circumstances, and from 
going into Committee upon this Bill. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, they had been told in the course of 
| the discussion, that the Act of 1847 was 





under short leases for lives, under the} not yet expired; and if that was so, he 
Land Improvement Act, and that in every | would ask if it would not be much better 
case the landlord approved of the loan | to stick to that Act when it was proposed 
being made.*’ With reference to the sug- | to raise money this way? For himself, he 
gestion that this Bill should be postponed | saw no reason whatever for violating in 
until all the other Bills referring to the | Ireland the great principles on which land- 
same subject should come before the House, | ed property rested in this country. Much 
and then all referred to the same Com-' good had been effected by the establish- 
mittee, he would remind their Lordships | ment of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
that that was not the course followed in | us well as some hardship; and he was very 


: | : : : 
the House of Commons. There it was glad that that tribunal was constituted, in 


never suggested that this Bill should have the horrible circumstances under which 
its progress stayed until the other four | Ireland was placed at the time of its forma- 
Bills were in such a state that they should | tion; but, he asked, would any man now 


be considered together. The truth ws, | suggest that such a court should remain a 
except that they bore the names of ti.. permanent institution for dealing with the 
same Gentlemen on their back, he saw no | landed property of England, Ireland, and 
other reason for referring the Bills in ques-| Scotland? That great improvements had 
tion to the same Committee. It had been | resulted from such an institution in the 
said that this Bill had passed unobserved | transfer of landed property, he was ready 
through the House of Commons; but this | to admit; but to say that a tribunal which 
was not the fact, for the Bill was very | had its origin in a season of calamity 
fully discussed in Committee; and there | should remain as a permanent institution, 
were two clauses in it which owed their | he thought would be an unwise and mis- 
existence to Amendments made in that chievous policy. He had been greatly 
House, and not passed until after consider- struck by the manner in which tenant- 
able discussion. The noble Lord behind right had been mentioned in connexion 
him (Lord Beaumont) said he would not! with this Bill. Their Lordships were call- 
desire to be placed in a better position | 


ed upon by the Bill to give one man the 
than that of being a tenant of property in 
Ireland under this Bill, inasmuch as he 
(Lord Beaumont) would have, for the se- 
curity of his improvements, an annuity, 
though a terminable one, at the expense of 
the landlord. The noble Lord could not 
have read the clause, or he would not have 
come to such a conclusion: the person who 
derived the immediate benefit from the 


power of charging and creating an annuity 
upon another man’s property. The Com- 
missioners, upon the application of a ten- 
ant who had a lease for life, or upon the 
lives of others, might, without the consent 
| of the landlord, and even without the land- 
| lord’s knowledge, if they thonght fit, allow 
that tenant to create this annuity charge- 
able upon another man’s property. This 





land was the person who would have to} was a very serious matter. A noble Lord 
pay 73 per cent as interest on the money | had asked, had not all the great improve- 
advanced; the tenant would receive no ments in the land of Great Britain been 
money from the landlord. The last objec-| made by tenant-farmers and occupiers ? 
tion he should notice was one which fell} He (the Marquess of Clanricarde) denied 
from the noble Earl who spoke last (the | that that was so. That noble Lord had 


Viscount Canning 
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cited the Lothians in proof of that asser- 
tion; but he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
would ask what were the conditions under 
which the land had been improved in the 
Lothians? Why, those improvements had 
been made by tenants holding under leases 
for nineteen and twenty-one years. He 
would say, then, let the improvement of 
the land in Ireland depend on the same 
conditions as those on which the great 
agricultural improvements in England and 
Scotland and many parts of the Continent 
depended, and not upon exceptional legis- 
lation, as contemplated by the Bill before 
their Lordships. He objected all the more 
to the Bill, because it was connected with 
others that were coming up from the Lower 
House of the most serious character. He 
objected to the principle of the Bill. He 
should not be such a stickler for the prin- 
ciple involved in the question, if he thought 
the Bill would produce any great improve- 
ment in Ireland; but he did not see any- 
thing in its provisions which would excuse 
the breach which it effected in the law re- 
lating to real property in that country. 
The measure either was or had been con- 
nected with other Bills which were coming 
up to their Lordships’ House, and which 
were of the utmost importance; and his 
belief was that property would not be safe, 
if the Legislature went on teaching to the 
tenantry of Ireland that they had rights 
other than those they legally possessed 
by their contract with the landlords. That 
appeared to him contrary to all those prin- 
ciples of sound legislation under which 
England and Scotland had obtained the 
best system of agriculture extant. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, if I 
thought the Bill at all involved the question 
just suggested by the noble Marquess oppo- 
site, namely, that by its adoption tenants 
would imagine that they had a permanent 
vested interest in land beyond that which 
they are entitled to by their contract, I 
should be one of the last persons to ask 
your Lordships to agree to any legislative 
enactment sanctioning such a principle; 
but, entertaining the opinions which I do, 
and certainly knowing that the intentions 
of the framers of the Bill are totally op- 
posed to any such views, and believing 
there is nothing in the provisions of the 
Bill which will justify the arguments of 
the noble Marquess, I confess it is to me a 
subject of very great regret that there 
should be any indication on the part of any 
of your Lordships connected with Ireland 
to take a view of this question which is so 
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widely different—I will not say from the 
opinion of the majority, but I will venture 
to say—from the almost unanimous opin- 
ion of the representatives of Ireland in the 
other House of Parliament. There are 
many connected with Ireland in that House 
who are as warmly opposed as I am, or as 
the noble Marquess can be, to the principle 
of what is commonly called tenant right, or 
rather those undefined claims on the part 
of tenants which go under the name of 
tenant right, and who believe that the best 
prospect we have of effectually putting 
down those unreasonable and unfounded 
claims is to pass a measure like the present, 
and the others introduced by my right hon, 
and learned Friend the late Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, whereby due encourage- 
ment will be given to improving tenants, 
without any undue violation of the rights of 
landed property. Now, was there in the 
House of Commons a dissentient voice with 
regard to the principle of the main details 
of the Bill? It was not hurried through 
the House of Commons; it was deliberately 
discussed in Committee; and when the 
other Bills, involving more important con- 
siderations, with regard to which there was 
a difference of opinion, were referred to a 
Select Committee, the House of Commons 
unanimously thought it unnecessary to refer 
this Bill to a Select Committee; but with 
the concurrence of all the Irish Members— 
and when they did concur their concurrence 
was marvellous—this Bill was sent up to 
the House of Lords, without considering 
whether it was necessarily connected with 
the principles involved in the other Bills. 
The noble Marquess says—‘‘ Why don’t you 
deal with Ireland precisely in the same way 
as you deal with England and Scotland ? 
Why do you not leave to the enterprise and 
activity of industrious tenants and enter- 
prising landlords that which has already 
accomplished so much in the sands of Nor- 
folk and the wild waste lands of Scotland ?”’ 
Why, so far as the rights of property are 
concerned, the advocates of this measure 
do not propose to deal, with respect to Ire- 
land, on any different principle. But what 
is it that has produced these improvements 
in England and Scotland? It is not the 
difference of the law in those countries, but 
it is that, with a lease of twenty-one years, 
the tenant in England and Scotland has the 
necessary capital to effect improvements, 
while in Ireland he is not possessed of the 
necessary capital; and that observation, I 
am afraid, in many cases is equally appli- 
cable to landlords in Ireland. It is not the 
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durability of the term, or the certainty or 
uncertainty of obtaining a return for the 
outlay; but if you do not give facilities to 
Ireland, which you do not find it necessary 
to give to England and Scotland, the ten- 
ant will have no means of making any out- 
lay, however certain he may be of receiving 
back his money. The object of this Bill is 
to enable the landlord or tenant, within a 
definite fixed period of considerable dura- 
tion, to obtain on advantageous terms that 
capital which of his own he has not. Hi- 
therto, that capital has been advanced from 
the public funds, and it has been found, 
that, to a very considerable extent, the 
money borrowed, whether by landlords or 
by tenants—that a very large proportion of 
the money advanced from the public funds 
under the provisions of the Bill of 1847, 
subject to the conditions of the Bill, and 
under the control of the Commissioners 
who exercise control under the Bill—has 


{LORDS} 





had a most miraculous effect in regard to 
the improvement of land, and has returned 
great profit to the persons who borrowed | 
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that year as it was in 1847. But, with 
regard to the alleged infringement of the 
rights of property, or with regard to the 
power given to landlords and tenants, or 
with regard to the policy of advancing 
money to be repaid by instalments in the 
course of twenty-two years—if all those 
principles are bad in 1853, they were bad 
in 1847, and if they were good in 1847 
they are equally good in 1853; and how. 
ever you may condemn and sneer at the 
phraseology and language of this Bill, it is 
something to say in favour of any Act of 
Parliament, that it has been in operation 
for a period of six years, and that under 
its operation the evils which were antici- 
pated during its administration did not 
arise, and that the practical benefits it 
produced had been proved to result to an 
enormous extent. But to what extent are 
we infringing on the rights of property by 
this Bill? You are proposing to give per- 
mission in the first place to tenants for 
life, or to those who have an interest in 
land for their own lives. You are pro- 


the money, notwithstanding the high rate! posing to enable them to raise money which 
of interest which they paid. Some noble | they shall be able to pay off by themselves 
Lord has said that there is a difference be- | or by their successors in the space of 
tween the Acts of 1847 and 1853—that | twenty-two years, on a charge not only 
what was quite right in 1847 is not conse- | sufficient to keep down the rate of interest, 


quently right in 1853. Ireadily admit that | but to pay off annually some of the prin- 
between the circumstances of 1847 and | cipal. Now, this is not a new principle; 
1853 there is a material difference with | it is not new as applied to Ireland, or even 
regard to the position of landlords and ten- |! to England and Scotland. Take the case 
ants—a considerable alteration of the cir-| of drainage, for example. How many Bills 
cumstances of the country; that the pres-| have you passed enabling tenants for life 
sure is not so great for the immediate out- | in possession to raise a sum of money which 


lay of money for the purpose of keeping | 
the people in life as it was in the year) 
1847. But I believe the noble Marquess | 
on the cross benches is the last person to | 
say that there is not abundant room for the 
outlay of capital in Ireland beyond that’ 
which is at present at the disposal of either 
landlord or tenant. Then comes another 
question. If there is such an opportunity 
for the advantageous application of a large 
amount of capital which it is not in the 
power of either landlord or tenant to obtain 
at present— if it be right for the State to ab- 
stain from perpetually continuing to advance 
money from the public funds—and if private | 
capitalists ean be found willing to lend mo- | 
ney upon terms advantageous to them and 
beneficial to the borrower, whether he be | 
landlord or tenant—I confess I cannot see 
why the principle adopted in 1847 is not’ 
equally applicable to 1853, although the ne- | 
cessity for raising money is not so great for 
the purpose of keeping the people alive in 
The Earl of Derby 


is to be paid off in the period of twenty- 
two years, without asking the consent of 
the reversioner or the remainderman? If 
you admit the principle of giving the ten- 
ant in possession a right to lay that burden 
for the improvement of the land, in which 
he has only a life interest, not only on 
himself, but on those who are to succeed 
him, who may not contemplate making 
any such improvements, I think you will 
find it very difficult to draw a distinction 
in principle between such a tenant for life, 
and those having such an interest in the 
land as is contemplated by this Bill. I 
admit that the principle, in the first in- 
stance, is this—that the object of the Bill 
is, that, in ordinary cases, the title of the 
tenant in possession shall be sufficiently 
long to overlap the whole period during 
which the repayments are to extend. If 
the person applying should be a tenant 
paying rent, and should have an amount of 


, Interest in the land equivalent to twenty- 
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five years unexpired, consequently, during 
the continuance of his lease, the whole of 
the incumbratice would be paid off, and 
the landlord would have no liability left 
upon him, except some unforeseen event 
occurred by which the tenant was dispos- 
sessed. Supposing such a state of cireum- 
stances to occur, what happens? Sup- 
posing the tenant has gone on for fifteen 
years, and he is dispossessed at that pe- 
riod; he has paid not only interest upon 
the money borrowed for fifteen years, but 
he has paid 15-22nd parts of the whole 
eapital sunk in the improvements of the 
land, and the landlord comes into posses- 
sion of the full benefit of all the outlay of 
the tenant’s capital for fifteen years out of 
the twenty-two. But my noble Friend on 
the cross benches (Lord Monteagle) has 
said there may be a case in which the ten- 
ant’s interest is that of two lives, and they 
may be two very old lives, and in that case 
you give the tenant an inducement to make 
an outlay in the first instance for which 
the term of his lease is not a sufficient 
warrant. Now that is equally applicable 
to a tenant for life, who may be seventy- 
five or eighty years of age, who might 
borrow, or lease for twenty-oue years, and 
that lease would be equally binding on 
his successor; so that the objection would 
equally apply to the case of a tenant for 
life, and a tenant in possession as an occu- 
pier paying rent. But let me ask my 
noble Friend this question. He says no 
tenant will borrow money under this Bill. 
If so, the application of this principle will 
not lead to those serious consequences an- 
ticipated by my noble Friend. I am afraid 
very few tenants will borrow. I can only 
say for myself that, while my tenants are 
disposed to borrow money from the Go- 
vernment, and pay 7/. 10s. a year, and as 
long as they are prepared to lay that money 
out, subject to the supervision, and sanc- 
tion, and control, of the Board of Works, 
I shall be exceedingly indebted to any of 
them who shall do so. I shall agree, with 
very great pleasure, to any proposition 
that may be made and sanctioned by the 
Board of Works, for the application of the 
tenant’s capital to my land. It has also 
been said that there may be cases where 
the tenant may be so unwise as to make 
an outlay upon the land occupied by him, 
though during the remainder of his term 
of occupation that outlay cannot be repaid 
to him. But what inducement will there 
be if the tenant’s interest is really so short 
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anticipate that the tenant will be so unwise 
as to make application to lay out his money 
upon land, from which he is likely to be so 
soon removed ?—to be removed, perhaps in 
two or three years, without a claim upon the 
estate, leaving his capital behind him? It 
has been argued that this is the mode in 
which the tenant may leave an annuity to 
his own relations charged upon the land. 
Now, that is not so; for the tenant’s inte- 
rest—both his interest in the money and 
his interest in the land—ceases altogether 
from the moment he ceases to occupy un- 
der the original lease. No doubt there is 
another proposition, which has been ap- 
plied to other Bills, and perhaps might be 
applied under this Bill—that while the 
tenant for life might lend out his own per- 
sonalty to the owner of the estate, and he 
might derive from that estate a benefit, it 
must be borne in mind that the man who 
borrows the money has no term beyond 
his own occupancy; the man who lends his 
money may leave an annuity, if the person 
in occupation has the power to raise the 
money. My Lords, 1 contend that the 
whole object of this Bill is to give facilities 
to the landlord, or the tenant having a 
long duration of interest in the land, to 
raise money under competent authority, 
for the purpose of effecting improvements, 
under circumstances in which the absence 
of capital, or the power of raising it under 
ordinary circumstances, may be applied. 
Believing that this is an object of great 
interest to Ireland; believing that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is that which has already 
been found to work so well there; and 
believing that this Bill, be it right or be it 
wrong, has been framed under the autho- 
rity of the most competent man in Ireland 
—under the authority of that learned and 
excellent man, in whose praise I cannot 
speak too highly, who did me the favour 
to accept from me the seals of the Irish 
Chancellorship—under his authority, and 
that of my right hon. Friend the late At- 
torney General for Ireland—when I con- 
sider that this Bill has been matured under 
the direction of men of the highest legal 
and political authority; when I know that 
the adoption of this Bill is looked forward 
to almost unanimously by every represen- 
tative of every county and most of the 
boroughs of Ireland—lI think it will be a 
matter of the most serious regret if you 
should unhappily refuse to go on with this 
Bill in consequence of some fanciful con- 
nexion which you believe you can trace. 





as is supposed ?—what reason is there to 


between it and other Bills, which, however 
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to a certain extent they may be connect- | apprehensions of his noble Friend were 
ed together, involve principles not only | unfounded. Whatever sum was borrowed, 
widely different, but totally at variance | no charge whatever could be created on 
with, and contradictory to, the principle the land, except by the authority of the 
contained in this Bill. My Lords, I do | Commissioners, they not only being respon- 
hope your Lordships will go into Commit- sible for the work itself, but that a fair 


Land Improvement 


tee on this Bill, and there deliberately con- 


sider it, and see if there are any of its. 


details that require modification or im- 


provement; and I trust you will not accept | 
the proposition of my noble Friend on the | 


cross benches, which, moderate as it is, I 
hold to be fatal to the passing of this Bill, 
being in point of fact equivalent to the 
rejection of the measure now under your 
Lordships’ consideration. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, he did not 
wish his Motion to be considered one for 
the rejection of the Bill. The object of 
his proposition was to have time allowed 
for the consideration of the measure, and 
not for the purpose suggested by the noble 
Earl. He thought the object in view 


would be attained by a postponement for a 
month; but possibly the postponement of it 
for a shorter period might lead to the at- 
tainment of the same object. He had made 
an admission that where the tenant had al- 
ready borrowed he had borrowed with the 
consent and approval of the landlord, and 


to that he made no objection. That was a 
just and moderate principle, because the 
parties interested in the matter both joined 
in consenting to the outlay. If they went 
into Committee, he proposed to introduce 
words to the effect that the action of the 


Bill should be with the consent of the, 


landlord. 

The Eart of DERBY begged to state 
that he did not mean to say that his noble 
Friend’s object was to obtain in a covert 
way the rejection of the Bill. What he 
meant to convey was, that the reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee would 
practically have the effect, because it might 
lead to the indefinite postponement of it. 


On Question, that (‘‘ now’’) stand part 
of the Motion, their Lordships divided :— | 


Content 35; Not Content 8: Majority 27. 

Resolved in the Afirmative; House in 
Committee accordingly. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE ob- 
jected to the powers of inspection given 
by the Bill, on the ground that they were 
not sufficient. He thought the money 
should only be furnished according as it 
was necessary to expend it; and that the 
Commissioners should only allow it to be 
advanced from time to time. 


The Eanrt of WICKLOW thought the 
The Earl of Derby 


charge should be made for it. 

Clause agreed to. Clauses 2 and 3 
‘agreed to. 

On Clause 4, 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS suggested that 
the wording of the clause should be made 
more precise. It provided that a man 
should be entitled to borrow who held a 
life estate in the land, or possessed it for 
aterm of years. Now this latter expres- 
sion might mean two or three years, and 
he would propose that the term should be 
specified, say, for a term not less than 
twenty-five years. The clause also related 
to the power of a reversioner to borrow in 
the event of the tenant in possession de- 
clining to do so. There were cases in 
which it had been necessary to adopt an 
exceptional rule for [reland; but it should 
be their object, as far as it was possible, 
to make the law regulating property even- 
tually the same in both countries, and not 
to do anything to perpetuate that excep- 
tional system. He thought, therefore, that 
in this measure they should specify the 
number of years for which it should be in 
operation, and would suggest a postpone- 
ment of the further consideration of it, in 
order that some arrangement to that end 
might be made. 

Viscount CANNING was ready to as- 
'sent to the proposition of his noble and 
learned Friend, but was not prepared at 
that moment to specify any particular 
number of years. He would postpone the 
consideration of the clause to a future day, 
when he would be able to state the number 
of years the Government proposed the Bill 
should be in operation, in case it should be 
passed. 

Clause postponed. 

On Clause 5, providing who shall be 
deemed owners, 

The Eart of GLENGALL observed, 
that in no other measure was a mortgagee 
in possession deemed to be the owner of the 
property, as was provided in this clause. 

The Eart of DERBY suggested that 
the House should either now resume, or 
that they should go regularly through the 
| clauses of the Bill. 
| Lorp MONTEAGLE pressed on the 
|House the necessity of continuing the 
discussion, in order that their Lordships 
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might ascertain upon what points of the 
Bill a difference of opinion existed. 

Lorp BEAUMONT then moved an 
Amendment in the clause, to leave out in 
the 11th line the words ‘‘ mortgagees in 
possession or receipt of rents to be con- 
sidered as owners,” the object being to 
except such from the provisions of the 
Act. 

On the Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be omitted stand part of the Bill,”’ 
their Lordships divided: —Content 14; 
Not Content 9: Majority 5. 

Lord BEAUMONT then moved an 
Amendment, to the effect that persons in 
reversion or remainder might undertake 
improvements for the purposes of the Act. 

Amendment agreed to, and clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

On Clause 5, which enacts, ‘‘ That any 
person seised or possessed of any interest 
under a lease, reserving the rent for two 
or more lives in being at the time of the 
application,” &e., 

Lord MONTEAGLE proposed an 
Amendment. At the commencement of 
the clause, after the words ‘‘ any person 
seised or possessed of any land under any 
lease, reserving rent for two or more lives 
in being at the time of the application 
hereinafter mentioned,’’ he proposed to in- 
sert the words, ‘* which lives, by the com- 
putation of the Commissioners of Public 
Works, shall be equal to twenty-five years’ 
purchase at least.” 

The LORD CHANCELLOR asked 
what means the Commissioners had of 
obtaining a knowledge of the value of the 
lives ? 

Lord MONTEAGLE thought they 
would have sufficient means of ascertain- 
ing for themselves; but the natural course 
would be to refer to the actuaries. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR did not 
object to the principle, but doubted whe- 
ther the computation should be left to the 
Commissioners. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Upon an objection by Lord Montza- 
GLE to the general scope of the clause, on 
the ground that it would permit breaches 
of covenants, which had been inserted in 
leases to prevent the subdivision of land, 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE sstated, 
that all the details of this measure were 
identical with the provisions of the Act of 
1847, and the only difference was that it 
authorised the borrowing money of private 
parties instead of out of the public purse. 
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He deprecated any minor alterations of the 
Bill. The course should be either to reject 
the Bill altogether, or to make such altera- 
tions only as the difference in the mode of 
borrowing the money suggested a difference 
in legislation. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE moved an Amend- 
ment, to the effect that the Commissioners 
of Public Works should not be empowered 
to authorise the execution of works, in cer- 
tain cases, without the consent of the land- 
lord. 

Viscount CANNING opposed the 
Amendment, on the ground that it was 
unnecessary. The Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Works had not hitherto authorised the 
execution of works without the consent of 
the landlord, and it was not probable that 
they would depart from the rule. 

On Question, their Lordships divided :— 
Content 7; Not Content 13: Majority 6. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses up to 24 agreed to. 

On Clause 25, giving power to the Com- 
missioners to sanction the alterations of 
plans in cases were they shall think fit, 
and to authorise an increased expenditure 
of one-fifth of the original estimate, 

The Eart of DONOUGHMORE pro- 
posed the omission of the words ‘of one- 
fifth,’’ and the insertion in lieu of them of 
the words of ‘‘ one-tenth.” 

On Question, their Lordships divided :— 
Content 10; Not Content 13: Majority 3. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 9, 1853. 


Minutrs.] Pvsiic Burs, — 1° Expenses of 


Elections. 
3° Sales of Bullion. 


HUTCHINSON’S CLAIM BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. OLIVEIRA, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, stated that this was 
a claim amounting to something like 
48,0001., which originated in a debt alleged 
to have been due from the late Rajah of 
Travancore to Mr. Hutchinson, who had 
been a resident at his Court. Both Mr. 
Hutchinson and the Rajah were dead, and 
the East India Company having suc- 
ceeded to the property of the Rajah, they 
were looked to for the payment of the debt 
by the representatives of Mr. Hutchinson. 
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The Government of Travancore so far 
admitted the justice of the claim, that 
after the Rajah’s death, they paid a por- 
tion of what was due. In 1808, the East 
India Company sent out instructions that 
the claim should not be satisfied till Mr 
Hutchinson established its justice. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, however, 
was appointed to investigate the claim in 
1831, and their Report was in favour of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s claim. The House of 
Commons, however, rejected the second 
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claim, and three and the Chairman for it, 
Subsequently, in 1832, a Bill was intro. 
duced, and upon that occasion the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macau- 
lay), the then Secretary of the Board of 
Control; Mr. R. Grant, the President of 
the Board; and the hon. Member for 
Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby), took part in 
the debate. Upon a division the Bill was 
thrown out by a majority of 38 to 6. Since 
that period the claim had been allowed to 
sleep. It was not a claim founded upon 





reading of the Bill that had been brought justice; and he objected that the House 
in, and nothing was done in the matter till | should be called upon, after a lapse of 
the present time. The reason that the claim | twenty-one years, to do that now which 
was not followed up, was, that litigation on | they had declined to do then. 

the matter had been going on between the; Mr. BRIGHT said, he did not exactly see 
representatives of Mr. Hutchinson. That | how it could be brought as a charge against 
litigation was now at an end, and he there- | the Rajah that he had engaged in a kind 
fore brought the matter before the House | of pepper monopoly, because that was 9 
of Commons, as the only tribunal that was course which had been followed to a con- 


capable of doing justice in the case. He siderable extent by the Company in the 


hoped the House would allow the Bill to go 
before a Select Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. LOWE said, he must oppose the 
Bill, on the ground that the claimants had 
no title whatever to compensation. The 
late Mr. Hutchinson, while in his capacity 
of Agent for the East India Company at 
the Court of the Rajah of Travancore, had 
thought proper to mix himself up with 


the Rajah in transactions of a very ques- | 


tionable nature—questionable enough in 
their ostensible character of a trade in 
pepper, Mr. Hutchinson favouring the mo- 
nopoly in that article established by the 
Rajah, to the detriment of the East India 
Company—and still more questionable in 
relation to various loans for which these 
transactions in reality served as a cover. 


Colonel Munro, the Resident, had investi- | 


gated the nature of all debts said to be due 
from the Rajah of Travancore to the dif- 
ferent claimants, and he understood that 
the representatives of Mr. Hutchinson had 
not ventured to appear before that well- 
informed gentleman. In 1831, a Commit- 
tee of that House was appointed to inves- 
tigate the claim under notice, the renewal 
of the Charter then about to expire being 
thought, he supposed, a convenient oppor- 
tunity for such an investigation. The Com- 
mittee consisted of twenty-one Members, 
of whom six only, in addition to the Chair- 
man, thought it worth their while to vote 
upon the Report; and the result of that 
inquiry was, that three voted against the 


Mr. Oliveira 


matter of opium. He had risen merely to 
observe that this was a question, like many 
others, between private individuals and the 
, East India Company, and that there was 
|no proper tribunal for its adjudication, 
The late Sir Robert Peel, in 1833, admit- 
ted that it was a great grievance that no 
such tribunal existed, and recommended 
that they should be provided. Without 
regard to the particular claim before the 
House, he should vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he thought the 
House could do nothing less than send the 
Bill before a Committee; he would also 
state, by way of answer to the argument 
from lapse of time raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), that the 
affairs of the family, including the subject 
‘of this Bill, had been all that time in 
, Chancery. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) having omitted to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, he had risen to supply the defi- 
ciency. Upon what ground they were now 
asked to tax the people of England to pay 
this debt, he was at a loss to understand. 
He did not believe that the ex-Rajah had 
been fairly indebted to Mr. Hutchinson at 
all; and the East India Company had 
merely advised him not to pay unless he 
were satisfied that it was a just debt. 
Upon the evidence in the case, there was 
the strongest possible reason for supposing 
that it was a fraudulent and collusive claim 
 Mingetien. That was clear enough to 
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every one who had read the evidence; and 
he now moved, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word *‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. HUME said, he must also complain 
that there was no tribunal by which these 
matters could be investigated, without going 
before Parliament. As he was always fa- 
vourable to inquiry, he should support the 
Motion. 

Sm JAMES HOGG said, that the hon. | 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) and 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had both declared they knew nothing about ' 
this matter, and yet they were going to 
support the second reading of the Bill. 
That there was some equitable ground for 
this claim was the truth, but it was not the. 
whole truth. Hon. Gentlemen wanted in- | 
quiry; but there had been an inquiry al- | 
ready before the House, and the House re- | 
jected the claim. That claim was brought ' 
forward in 1831, when the renewal of the | 
Indian Charter was under discussion, and | 
nothing had been heard of it ever since till | 
the charter was about to expire, when all 
kinds of birds of prey were hovering over 
the carease of the East India Company. 
The Report of the Committee had been | 
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sat upon this case in 1831, and who had 
concurred in the Report of that Committee, 
that the claim was a just one. He still be- 
lieved the claim to be a just one, and was 
therefore surprised to have heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Control (Sir C. Wood) denounce the 
claim as fraudulent and collusive, notwith- 
standing that a Committee of that House 
had reported in its favour. He really be- 
gan to suspect that there was more in the 
claim than he had originally supposed, 
when he saw the East India Company so 
very energetically opposed to it. 

Mr. MARSHALL said, he had also 
been one of the Members of the Commit- 
tee of 1831, and his impression of the 
case, from the evidence then submitted to 
him, was, that the accounts produced by 
the petitioner were on the face of them so 
monstrous that he wondered any person 
could have brought them before that or 
any other tribunal. He hoped, therefore, 
the House would pause before they allowed 
another Committee to sit upon them. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
186: Majority 38. 

Words added; Main Question, as amend- 
ed, put, and agreed to. Bill put off for 


six months. 


NEW WRIT FOR HARWICH. 
Sm JOHN TYRELL said, he would 


carried by the casting vote of the Chair-| beg to move that a new writ be issued for 
man only, and yet with that Report there the election of a Member for the borough 
were only six Members of the House of of Harwich, in the room of Mr. G. M. W. 
Commons who supported the second read- Peacocke. 

ing of the Bill in 1832. He held in his! Motion made, and Question proposed— 
hand a report of Mr. Hutchinson Me the | “That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
Government, stating that the Rajah was | the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a New Writ 
fraudulently cheating the Government, by for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
not giving up the pepper ; whereas at that sent Parliament for the Borough of Harwich, in 
very time he was preventing him from doing | the room of George Montagu Warren cara 
so. The items contained in the account | eo election has heen determine? #0 
against this unfortunate ex-Rajah were of | : 

the most absurd and preposterous descrip-| Sim De LACY EVANS said, he had 
tion, such as a lac of rupees, or 10,000/. | understood that there was an order of the 
upon some supposed profits of a sale, House which provided that no Motion should 
79,000 rupees upon expected profits of a be made for the issue of a New Writ with- 
transaction, if it should ever occur, and so| out seven days’ notice, and he hoped the 
on. He wondered that the hon. Member hon. Baronet would consent to postpone his 
for Pontefract (Mr. Oliveira) had allowed Motion. He (Sir De L. Evans) intended 
himself to bring forward such a case. He to move an Address to the Crown for the 
(Sir J. W. Hogg) could only account for appointment of a Commission to inquire 
it by supposing that he knew nothing about into the corrupt practices which were al- 
it 'leged to have taken place in the borough 
of Harwich. 


“Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was one 
of the Members of the Committee which | Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
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it was desirable to ascertain whether the 
case of Harwich came within the Order of 
the House. That Order provided, he be- 
lieved, that when a Member or Members 
had been unseated for bribery, seven days’ 
notice should be given previously to the 
Motion for a New Writ. He would there- 
fore move that the Order of the House and 
the Report of the Committee be read by 
the Clerk. 

[The Clerk at the table then read the 


Order of the House, which provided that | 
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|the bush in quest of what they could not 
|find. It was curious that no county was 
pret any suspicion as to its election ex. 
‘cept Middlesex, and that even the City of 
London itself was not quite free from 
doubt. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, the hon, 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Head- 
lam) was mistaken in supposing that bri- 
bery was not mentioned in the Statute to 
which he had referred. He (Sir F. Kelly) 
had no objection to delaying the issue of 





when the seat of any Member had been | the writ until the whole of the evidence 
declared void on the ground of bribery and ;was printed. Mr. Peacocke desired no- 
corruption, no Motion for the issue of aj thing so much as that the whole of the 
New Writ should be made without seven | evidence relating to the last election should 
days’ previous notice being given. The be printed. 

Clerk also read the Report of the Harwich| Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it did not 
Election Committee, who reported that it | appear to him that the Resolution of the 
was not proved to their satisfaction that | House read by the Clerk at the table had, 


the acts of bribery which they specified 
were committed by the Members or their 
legal agents. | 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that in this case 
Mr. Peacocke had been unseated under a 
special statute, which enacted that any 
candidate entering into a contract with 
any person whatever for the purpose of 
procuring the influence or interest at an 
election of the person with whom such con- 
tract was made, should be incapacitated 
from holding a seat, and should be subject 
to legal penalties. He believed that the 
word ‘ bribery”’ did not occur in the Sta- 
tute to whieh he referred, and a question 
might arise as to whether the offence re- 
ported upon by the Harwich Committee 
eame within the legal limits of the word 
**bribery.”” He had had no intention him- 
self of opposing the issue of a writ for 
Harwich, but he thought it was a question 
whether it might not be better that the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Tyrell) 
should be postponed, that the House might 
have an opportunity of considering the 
subject. He might add that it was his 
intention to move that the evidence taken 
before the Committee be laid upon the 
table. 

Sir J. TYRELL said, that the law of 
elections was so obscure and uncertain, 
that the House was nightly in a state of 
disorder, The Chairman of the Harwich 
Election Committee had not laid down the 
Jaw, though the hon. Gentleman was one 
of that class who entered the House with- 
out any particular or obvious motives. 
The fact was, that all sorts of suggestions 
were made, and every possible kind of 
suspicion excited; they went beating about 

Sir G. Grey 


| strietly speaking, anything to do with the 
present case. As the Report of the Har- 
wich Election Committee was a very un- 
usual one, it was in his opinion desirable 
that the writ should not issue until the 
evidence was printed. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he thought 
the difficulty in which the House was 
placed on these questions, arose mainly from 
the fact, that the Election Committees did 
not comply with the provisions of the Con- 
troverted Elections Act, which required 
them to report their opinion as to whether 
new writs should be issued. Not more 
than one or two Election Committees had, 
he believed, reported upon that point, but 
if the Committees did report whether they 
considered writs should be issued or not, 
the House would be relieved from consider- 
able difficulty. With regard to this old 
offender, Harwich, he was little disposed 
to allow the borough ever to have another 
writ. He thought the Motion the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Sir D. 
L. Evans) had intimated his intention of 
bringing forward for the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the oceurrences 
which had taken place in Harwich, was 
alone a sufficient reason for suspending the 
writ. It was evident that at the present 
moment Harwich was a complete nomina- 
tion borough, with regard to one seat if 
not both, in the hands of Mr. Attwood, 
and he thought the writ ought therefore 
not to be issued. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he believed his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
_was totally mistaken in his interpretation 
| of the Act to which he had referred. He 
| (Mr. Aglionby) believed there was no clause 
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in the Statute to which that hon. Gentle- 
man had referred, obliging the Committee 
to report whether a writ ought to issue or 
not. He thought the case of Harwich 
did not fall within the rule of the House as 
to the notice to be given before moving for 
a writ; but as it was a case as bad, if not 
worse, than others which had been brought 
before the House, he hoped they would not 
come to any decision as to the issue of a 
writ before the evidence was printed. He 
begged to move that the debate be now 
adjourned. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought that 
they would be led into very great embar- 
rassment in those cases if they were not 
guided as much as possible by general 
rules. He thought it would be rash upon 
their parts to decide that the writ should 
not be issued for another fortnight ; and 
he should, therefore, propose that the de- 
bate should be adjourned till Friday next. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he would suggest 
to the hon. Member for North Essex (Sir 
J. Tyrell) that it would be better that the 
Motion should be withdrawn for the pre- 
sent, and that they should take no step in 
the matter until the evidence should have 
been printed. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished to 
state, in reply to his hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby), that 
he believed he had correctly interpreted 
the clause in the Act to which he had re- 
ferred. It was the eighth clause, and it 
provided that the majority of voices in a 
Committee should decide, not only whether 
a sitting Member had been duly elected, or 
whether an election had been void, but also 
whether a new writ ought to be issued. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON' said, he 
thought that none of the reasons which 
usually induced that House to suspend 
writs applied to this case. It had been 
admitted that this was a case which did 
not come within the regulation relating to 
the seven days’ notice. It was not a case 
of bribery; but the Member had been un- 
seated because he had transgressed a par- 
ticular Statute by entering into a certain 
agreement with Mr. Attwood. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
that when a Committee reported that a 
corrupt contract had been made between a 
sitting Member, when a candidate, and 
another person, the result of which was 
that sixty or seventy votes were transfer- 
red to the candidate, there could be no 
doubt whatever that, although this might 
not be legal bribery, it was a corrupt prac- 
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tice of the worst description. The object 
of the notice was to enable the House to 
determine whether inquiry should be made 
before a writ was issued, and he thought 
there was very strong reason for such in- 
quiry in this case. 

Sir JOHN TYRELL said, he thought 
the House knew quite enough of the case 
to divide now as well as on Friday next, 
or that day fortnight, or any other day. 
There would be no advantage that he 
could see resulting from postponement. 
He did not believe the vote of a single 
Member would be influenced by the printed 
evidence, whatever it was. The rules of 
the House would not be infringed upon by 
the issue of the writ. If those rules were 
inefficient, or childish, or foolish, let them 
be abolished. They were threatened with 
a new Reform Bill, which was to sweep all 
the Tories into the dust, and a Bill of in- 
dictment was in course of preparation for 
the present House of Commons. But, 
whilst they lasted, let them at least ob- 
serve their own rules, and not deprive a 
constituency of its privileges upon light 
grounds, 

Motion made, and Question put, *s That 
the Debate be now adjourned.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 177; Noes 
116: Majority 61. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be adjourned till this 
day fortnight.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘this day fortnight,”’ in order to 
insert the words ‘ Friday next,’’ instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘this day fortnight’ stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Debate adjourned till this day fort- 
night. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH 
MEMBERS. 

On the Motion for going into Committee 
of Ways and Means, 

Mr. E. BALL said, he wished, before 
the Speaker left the chair, to repeat the 
question which he took the liberty on Fri- 
day night last of putting to the Govern- 
ment generally. He was not successful 
on that occasion in obtaining an answer; 
though the question was of so much im- 
portance, and involved the respectability 
of so many Gentlemen opposite, that he 
thought they would esteem it a kindness 
and favour on his part to give them an op- 
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portunity of putting themselves right with 
the House and the public. The hon. Mem- 


ber for Westmeath (Captain Magan) stated | 


in that House that an accredited agent of 
the Whig and Peelite Ministers had waited 
upon the Irish Members, and declared that 


he was authorised, on the part.of the Whig | 


and Peelite Government—no, not Govern- 
ment, but—parties, to say that if they, the 
Irish Members, would assist them in turn- 
ing out the Government of Lord Derby, 
they would not, when they were reinstated 
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revolted—that they would have risen imme. 
diately to repudiate it, and that they would 
have been glad of the first opportunity of 
shaking off such an accusation before it 
should have been propagated by the press 
throughout the whole kingdom. But as 
the press had now taken the matter up, 
and as it had reiterated the statement which 
had been made in that House, it appeared 
to him (Mr, Ball) that the earliest opportu- 
nity ought to be afforded to the Govern. 
ment of repudiating or explaining the 


in power, impose the income tax on Ire-| charge; and, therefore, he would now take 
land. This seemed a transaction so ini-| the liberty most respectfully of asking the 
quitous in its nature, so directly opposed | hon. Member for Westmeath (Captain Ma- 
to the principles of the British constitution, | gan) if he (Mr. Ball) had correctly under. 
and so contrary to the principle which that stood the hon. Member on Friday night, 
House seemed now to have unanimously and if he would be so good as to repeat 
adopted, that when anything in the shape whether an overture had been made, and a 
of corruption came before it, it should be | promise given, to the Irish party of remit- 
immediately exposed and put an end to. | ting a certain portion of the taxation of 
They had adopted the rule that whenever | this country on the condition that the Whigs 
a Member was petitioned against, even | should be brought into power, this being 
though he should be only found guilty of | the price to be paid by the Whigs in return 
having expended a few shillings for the | for the loaves and fishes of office; and whe- 
necessary expenses of one of his consti- | ther, after making such a contract, which 
tuents, that Member should be unseated. | appeared so unconstitutional, they had not 
An hon. Member of that House had been! only been guilty of offering a bribe, but 
found guilty of having given to a voter | had also refused to pay when once they had 


twelve shillings ‘a week, for which there | 


was ample work to be done, and it had 
been decided that he should be turned out 


of the House. Another case had occur- 
red, that of the late Member for Bridge- 
north, in which out of twenty-two charges 
that were brought, twenty-one had been 
satisfactorily answered, but the twenty- 
second charge had been so far proved that 
it had been shown that the agent of the 
Member, without having obtained his con- 
sent, had paid a bill which had been long 
due, and that before the Gentlemen he al- 
luded to had been announced as a candi- 
date for Bridgenorth, and upon this ground 
alone he had been deprived of his seat. 
The country expected that that House 
would adopt a pure system of election; it 
expected that they would really and hon- 
estly endeavour to insure integrity for the 
future on the part of the electors; and he 
(Mr. Ball) thought that electors were jus- 


attained the object which they sought for? 
He hoped that hon. Gentlemen opposite 


would be grateful to him (Mr. Ball) for this 
‘opportunity of repudiating the charge, and 


that it would not be said that he had not 


‘given the usual and ordinary notice of the 


question he had put. He did not wish to 


take an unfair advantage of any one, and 
it would be remembered that he had brought 
‘forward the matter at the earliest possible 


moment on Friday night. He had given 
notice of his present question to the Clerk 
at the table, but it had been returned to 
him as informal, and, consequently, it did 
not appear on the paper; but he hoped that 
the hon. Member would not object to an- 
swer it on that account. He trusted that 
he should receive the support and assistance 


| of those hon. Members who were so anxious 
for the purity of elections, and were so de- 


sirous of laying hold on anything in the 


shape of corruption; and, that, instead of 


tified in asking, if such extreme integrity | their being angry at the question which he 
was to be required from them, that Mem- | had put, they would gladly respond to him, 
bers when elected would themselves be up- | and come forward and say that his question 
right, and would avoid anything having the had been a very proper one, and required 
appearance of bribery, whether it came in | an ‘immediate answer. 

the shape of influence or in any other shape.! Caprats MAGAN: I believe, Sir, the 
It did seem to him that this was one of hon. Gentleman has no strict right to put 
those especially wicked and gross cases at this question to me at all. According to 
which hon. Gentleman opposite would have the rule of the House, the question should 


Mr. E. Ball 
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be put by the order of the House through | and in justice to the present Government, 
the Speaker. I have to complain that I| the hon. Member should not be asked to 
have not been fairly treated by the hon. | state the grounds upon which he had found- 
Member. If the hon. Member will consider | ed his assertion, and also inform the House 
for one moment the nature of the question | who was the accredited agent to whom he 
—a question which involves such grave | referred. Some elucidation of these points 
considerations as he himself attributes to it | would surely be satisfactory to the House 
—he will, I think, admit that I ought to/| and to the country at large. 
have had proper notice of it, and that it Captain MAGAN: I did not mean to 
ought to have been placed fairly and openly | offend the hon. Gentleman by anything 
on the paper. However the hon. Member | which has fallen from me in reply to his 
may account by precedent for neglecting to | observations. With reference to what he 
do so, I cannot but say I am sorry he should | has said as to notice having been given to 
have followed such an example. I shall be | me of an intention to ask a question of me 
happy to answer his question if put regu- | to-night, I have only to observe that I did 
larly on the paper, so that neither I nor) hear a rumour that there was such an in- 
others may be placed in an unfair position. | tention; but I also heard a very distinct 
At the same time, I give him fair notice | rumour that the question would be openly 
that he has completely misstated everything | placed upon the paper. It has not been so 
that was said by me on Friday night. | placed, and I am now called upon to name 
Mr. E. BALL was sorry if he had been ' a man; but as the notice has not been put 
guilty of any discourtesy towards the hon. | on the paper, I might have to name some 
Member. He had asked an hon. Member | one who may be absent. If you could have 
if he ought not to give notice of his inten- | found me stupid enough to strike a man 
tion of asking the question, and he had | behind his back—[Jnterruption]—I can 
been told in reply that the hon. Gentleman } only say (continued the hon. and gallant 
(Captain Magan) was already aware that Member for Westmeath) that I am quite 
the question would be asked. | ready to answer the question if it be fairly 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: After what | put. d 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ball) has stated,| Lorn ADOLPHUS VANE: Will the 
and in consequence of the impression which | hon. Member name the accredited agent to 
appears to be on his mind, I think it right whom he has referred; and if he has no 
to say a few words. The hon. Gentleman | objection, will he state the grounds on 
seems to think that some person was au-| which his assertion was founded ? 
thorised by the Whig party, before the late| | Cotonen DUNNE thought such a scene 
Government left power, to make some sort as this was not very creditable to the House 
of contract with the Irish Members, to the of Commons. As an Irish Member, he 
effect that they would not be parties to the must say that he had felt deeply the ob- 
imposition of an income tax on Ireland if! servations which had been made in the 
those Members would vote against the late | newspapers on the conduct of the Irish re- 
Government. That, I think, is the state- representatives; and he confessed that he 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. I have only | thought if the Irish Members had made 
to say, that, according to my knowledge | such a bargain, as it was said they had 
and belief, there was no person so autho- | made, it was not in any way dishonourable 
rised, and there never was any such propo-|to them. For his own part he would say, 
sition made to the Irish party. that if he had been asked to support a 
Lorpv ADOLPHUS VANE begged to | Government, he certainly should have re- 
remind the House that the hon. Member | quired a statement of terms; and therefore, 
for Westmeath had distinctly stated that a| if he had been a party to such an agree- 
party of Irish Members had been waited | ment, he would not shrink from avowing 
upon by an accredited emissary of the pre-| the fact. But it was well known in that 
sent Government, who had offered certain} House, and all over town, that a certain 
terms to them on condition that they would | Member of the present Government was 
join the Whig party in turning out Lord | usually employed in matters of this kind, 
Derby’s Government. As this statement | and, therefore, he thought it would be much 
had been openly made, and as it had been | better if, instead of shuffling off the ques- 
reported in and commented upon by all the | tion, that hon. Gentleman would rise and 
public prints, he (Lord A. Vane) would | state what he knew about it. He (Colonel 
venture to submit to the House whether in| Dunne) had no knowledge of the matter 
justice to the hon. Member for Westmeath, himself; but he did not think that Irish 
' 
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Members had any reason to be ashamed of 
themselves, even if they had entered into 
such an agreement. But it was, at all 
events, desirable that a scene of this kind 
should not be prolonged, especially when 
it could be put an end to at once by a 
straightforward statement by those who 
were acquainted with the facts. 

Mr. MALINS had understood the hon. 
Member for Westmeath to state, that a 
party of the Irish Members had been wait- 
ed upon by an accredited agent of the 
Whig and Peelite parties, and that he had 
made this proposal to them, ‘‘ Do you vote 
for turning out Lord Derby, and we will 
protect you against the income tax being 
extended to Ireland.’’ Now, that was ei- 
ther an accurate or it was an inaccurate 
statement. If it was an inaccurate state- 
ment, it was a duty the hon. Member for 
Westmeath owed to the House to state his 
reasons for making it. But if the state- 
ment was accurate, it was certainly a grave 
imputation upon the great party which was 
now in power. Ata time when they were 
hearing so much about purity of elections, 
and when they had so many discussions 
as to whether writs should issue for places 
where bribery had been carried on, he 
would ask whether it was decent that an 
hon. Member should rise in that House 
and make so grave a charge against the 
party who now held the Government of 
the country in their hands, and that 
that imputation should be allowed to pass 
altogether unnoticed? Everybody knew 
who was meant by the term “ accredited 
agent ;”’ and surely a charge of this kind 
ought to receive from that agent, or from 
those agents, an instant denial or explana- 
tion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that in 
answer to the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
shire (M>. E. Ball) he had stated that, to 
the bes tof his knowledge and belief, no 
person had been accredited by the Whig 
party to make such a proposal as that 
which had been referred to. He would 
now ask the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down whether he believed his word, or 
whether he did not believe it? Did the 
hon. Member mean to say, after the state- 
ment which he (Lord J. Russell) had made, 
that the Whig party had entered into such 
an agreement? If he did not, let the hon. 
Gentleman say what he did mean. 

Mr. MALINS said, that any statement 
of the noble Lord would certainly be be- 
lieved by him. The noble Lord had said 


that he had not authorised any agent to 


Colonel Dunne 
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make the agreement, and his word he im- 
plicitly credited. But he begged to im- 
press upon the House that that was not 
the question. The question was not whe- 
ther the noble Lord had authorised such 
an offer to be made, but whether those 
“accredited agents” had or had not in 
point of fact made the offer. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE would go to the 
point of the matter forthwith. He himself 
knew nothing about this transaction; but 
as he and every one else was well aware 
who was the “ accredited agent’’ alluded 
to, he thought he might as well ask the 
hon. Member for Wells (Mr. Hayter) whe- 
ther he could give the House any informa. 
tion on this subject ? 

Mr. HAYTER: I am _ extremely 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for bring. 
ing this question to an issue. I certainly 
have some reason to complain of the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire. I saw him 
as I entered the House. I asked him if 
he was going to put any question on this 
matter. He told me that he had sub- 
mitted a notice, that there was an in- 
formality, and therefore he was unable to 
ask the question in the form and the terms 
in which he originally designed to ask it. 
I begged him then to put the question in 
a formal manner, so that I might be 
enabled to give a plain answer to a plain 
question; and if the hon. Gentleman had 
had the courtesy to comply with that 
request, much of that which has painfully 
passed in this House, would have been 
altogether spared. The hon. Gentleman, 
when I was not present, took occasion to 
refer to that matter, although I had in- 
formed the hon. Member of my wish to be 
present, and I trust the House will not for 
a moment believe that I in the slightest 
degree shrink from giving a positive 
answer. The hon. Member for the county 
of Wicklow also came this evening and 
said he was about to ask me the same 


question; I told him I should be obliged 
to him if he would defer it till to-morrow, 
because then I should know what the 
distinct charge was, which up to this 


moment I don’t know. I told him also 
that I was desirous of communicating with 
another hon. Member, before giving an 
answer to a charge apparently involving 
some question relating to him. No 
arrangement seems to have been made 
between those two hon. Gentlemen. I 
never yet have had a positive, distinct 
question put to me. But I now under- 
stand the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
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shire to say that some person, alleging 
himself to be an agent of the party now 
called the Whig party, some time during 
the discussion of the financial statement 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took on himself to attend a body of Irish 
gentlemen, and state that he was authorised 
to make this proposal—namely, that if 
they gave their votes for the purpose of 
overthrowing the late Government, the 
Government likely to be founded on its 
ruins should undertake not to impose an 
income tax on Ireland. That I believe is 
the question to which the hon. Member 
wishes for a reply. I never was autho- 
rised by any person or any body of persons 
tomake any such communication to any 
person or any party. I never did attend 
any meeting of any kind in my life of the 
Irish Members. I never stated to any 
person, at any time, that I was authorised 
in any manner to state, that in the event 
of the Government of Lord Derby being 
overthrown, the Government to be sub- 
stituted in its place would undertake not 
to impose an income tax on Ireland. If 
the hon Gentleman had put the question 
plainly before me, as he ought to have 
done, I should have given him an answer 
before. 


Mr. E. BALL: I beg to say that I did 
put the question fully and fairly on Friday 
night last, and I do not understand the 
right hon. Gentleman’s saying I never 


did put it. In the next place, I beg to 
say that if the right hon. Gentleman 
thought he was the person on whom the 
imputation rested, he ought to have been 
too eager to deny it to require notice of 
the question. 

Captaris MAGAN: The mistake which 
has been made is in taking it for granted 
that I meant the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. The words I used were these— 
(I spoke in the plural number, and the 
right hon. Gentleman is not in the plural 
number)—I said certain persons, accredited 
agents, and using the word ‘‘ accredited,” 
made this communication. They were 
three private Irish Members. [‘* Name!’’] 
I will not name them till a notice is put 
on the paper, so that they may be in the 
House to hear me. I believe some of 
them are not now in the House. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY had _ hoped, 
after what had already occurred, these 
bickerings among hon. Gentlemen would 
have ceased. As regarded the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire he was not sur- 
prised at the sensitiveness that hon. Gen- 
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tleman had shown, for nothing could be 
so odious and detestable to him as promises 
not fulfilled. The hon. Member must feel 
that, for when they looked back to the way 
in which the Whig Government had been 
displaced by Lord Derby’s promising his 
party from one and to the other, that they 
should have protection back again, he was 
not surprised at the sensitiveness of the 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE wished to explain 
that in putting the question he had to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wells (Mr. Hayter) he did not wish to 
point him out as the person indicated, but 
he had heard everywhere that he was so 
indicated, and he thought it fair and right 
to terminate a matter which must have 
been exceedingly annoying to the right 
hon. Gentleman. That was his sole reason 
for putting the question. 

Mr. KNOX had understood that three 
Irish Members had waited upon the Irish 
Members from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hayter) by way of deputation, and 
stated that they were authorised by him 
to make the statement which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr. HAYTER: I wish the hon. Gen- 
tleman who introduced this subject had 
mentioned what has now just been stated 
by the hon. Member for Marlow, that I 
might have answered it. I will answer it 
now, and say that no such circumstance 
ever occurred. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I think the 
House ought to feel much obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the explanation 
he has given, and I do trust we have now 
done with this unworthy matter. I think 
every Gentleman who has a regard for 
the character of this House can entertain 
but one opinion as to this story, which, as 
it turns out, is utterly unfounded. I hope 
the question will now be put an end to. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF PERSONS 
EMPLOYED IN DOCKYARDS. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he wish- 
ed to put a question to his noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) with reference to a Bill 
of which he had given notice to move for 
leave to bring in, to disable persons em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s Dockyards, and 
other civil establishments of the Admiralty 
and Ordnance, from voting at elections for 
Members of Parliament for certain bo- 
roughs. A Committee was now sitting 
and inquiring into the question of patron- 
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age in the dockyards; and although offi- | it would be unpardonable in him to attempt 
cially they knew nothing of the evidence, | to raise a new discussion on the subject of 
yet he had reason to know that the ques-| the income tax. He could assure the right 
tion to which the Bill was devoted was the | hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex. 
subject of examination by the Committee. | chequer) that he should confine himself dis. 
He thought it would be impossible to dis-| tinctly to the proposition which he had 
cuss the Bill without the evidence taken | submitted to the Committee. They were 
by the Committee, and if he were to refer | now called upon to give the Chancellor of 
to newspaper reports of it, Mr. Speaker | the Exchequer a new lease of the income 
would call him to order. As the Bill could | tax, and for a period considerably longer 
not be discussed without referring to that | than had ever been proposed before since 
evidence, he thought it only fair that no/ its introduction in 1842. He, therefore, 
steps should be taken to disfranchise per-| thought that the present was the proper 
sons in dockyards until it was printed.| time for those who considered that the 
Being of that opinion, he should feel it his | tax was neither fairly nor justly assessed, 
duty to move that the debate on the Bill | to endeavour to remedy its inequalities and 
be adjourned, or that it be postponed till| defects. They were told that the tax was 
the evidence in question was before the | not to be a permanent one, but was to con- 
House; especially as they could not discuss | tinue only for a period of seven years, 
the case of persons employed in dockyards| With regard to the probable duration of 
without entering on the case of other per- | the income tax, he entertained considerable 
sons. doubts of Parliament being able, in 1860, 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that in| to terminate it, and thought that he must 
the first place the Bill he proposed to bring | be a bold man who ventured to prophecy 
in was not at all founded on the inquiry | that the finances of the country would be 
now going on before the Committee to| in a position, seven years hence, to enable 
which his right hon. Friend had alluded,but | them to surrender ao large a source of the 
on the Report of the Committee which sat | | public revenue. Many hon. Members were 
on the election for the borough of Chatham. | of opinion that the position of the finances 
When that Report was brought before the | of the country in 1860 would be such that 
House, there was some question made as| we should find ourselves unable to part 
to the issuing of the writ, and it was asked | with it. The hon. Member for Malton 
if it was not issued what remedy was to be (Mr. J. E. Denison) appeared to have re- 
adopted. Any objection that was now) garded the future financial prospects with 
made that had the effect of postponing the a glass of great magnifying powers; but, 
Bill, would postpone the issuing of the writs | although the hon. Gentleman had appeared 
for boroughs affected by the Bill. The | to satisfy himself of the prospect of its 
Bill, in question applied to Chatham, Ro- | actual repeal, he (Mr. Palmer) was inclined 
chester, Sandwich, Portsmouth, Plymouth, | to doubt the accuracy of his vision in that 
Harwich, and Pembroke; and if a writ respect. The hon. Member for the West 
was moved for any of these places, it must Riding (Mr. Cobden), on the contrary, had 
be suspended till the Bill was passed. But strenuously supported it because he was 
as some of the questions which were now satisfied it would be permanent, and that 
before the Dockyard Committee must come | it ought to be permanent. Under these 
before the House, he would postpone the | circumstances, it was highly desirable that 
introduction of the Bill until Friday se’n-| the tax should now be placed upon the 
night, but not for any longer time. fairest possible footing for all classes who 
were to be subject to it. Now, there was 

THE BUDGET—WAYS AND MEANS— || one class of the community for whom very 
THE INCOME TAX, | little relief appeared to be afforded in the 

The House then went into Committee of | financial scheme of the Government. He 
Ways and Means; Mr. Bouverie inthe Chair. | alluded to the class which was assessed 
The Resolution of the Chancellor of the | under Schedule A. It was to that class his 
Exchequer, relative to the imposition of the Amendment applied, and the proposition he 
Income Tax upon England and Ireland, had to make was, that after the words “for 
having been put, | every 20s. of the annual value or amount 
Mr. ROBERT PALMER rose to move thereof,” insert ‘such annual value of any 
the Amendment of which he had given lands, tenements, or hereditaments, being 
notice. He said, that after the discussions the net annual value thereof, after due al- 
that had taken place during the last week, | lowance made for repairs, insurance, and 
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management.”’ These words applied to the 
class of persons assessed under Schedule A. 
He did not think he was precluded by the 
form of the Resolution before the Commit- 
tee, from doing what he believed to be an 
act of justice to that class, notwithstanding 
the large majority by which the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Resolution was carried. If 
he thought so, he could assure him that he 
would not have put it upon the paper. He 
would not waste the time of the Committee 
by entering into any argument to prove 
that the nominal annual value of any estate, 
whether it consisted of Jand or houses, was 
no just criterion of the actual amount of 
income which the proprietor of it received. 
Every one would admit, that a very con- 
siderable deduction must be made from the 
gross yearly income before you could get 
at the actual value of the estate to the 
owner. Now, his proposal was, that, in 
order to arrive at a fair estimate of the 
class in question, a deduction must be made 
from the gross rental of the property for 
certain charges which necessarily attached 
to it, such as repairs, insurance, and man- 
agement. And in this position he was 
fortified by the language used by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer himself, in intro- 
ducing his Budget. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had shown that the trades and 
professions assessed under Schedule D had 
no reason to complain; and having enume- 
rated the several charges attaching to real 
property, and particularly the cost of re- 
pairs, insurance, and management, gave it 
as his opinion that it would not be a high 
but rather a low estimate to take those 
charges as amounting to no less than 16 
percent. This was stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman in his able argument against 
making any difference between the rates 
of the various schedules. Therefore he 
(Mr. Palmer) contended that the owners of 
land and houses were entitled to a deduc- 
tion in their assessment, under the head of 
repairs, insurance, law charges, and man- 
agement, equally with the merchant who 
was assessed under Schedule D, and that 
also an allowance ought to be made for 
arrears and abatements of rent. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had, in fact, shown 
that real property was now actually paying 
9d. in the pound, although it was profes- 
sedly charged by Act of Parliament, only 
7d. The right hon, Gentleman had, there- 
fore, gone far to prove his (Mr. Palmer’s) 
case. He had opened the eyes of those 
who were assessed under Schedule A to 
the real position in which they stood. They 
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had been living, probably, in happy igno- 
rance of the fact that whilst the Act of 
Parliament fixed the maximum rate at 
which they should be taxed at 7d. in the 
pound, 9d. was actually exacted from them; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had certainly 
rather let them into the secret of the true 
state of affairs, and, therefore, he would 
| not be surprised if independent Members 
asked that the owners of landed and house 
property should be placed in a fair position 
as compared with the other classes who 
contributed to this tax. The tradesman 
who paid under Schedule D was allowed to 
deduct for the repairs made on the pre- 
mises used by him for the purposes of his 
trade, an average of three years being 
taken in his case. Now he (Mr. Palmer) 
would be quite satisfied if the right hon. 
Gentleman would make sueh a reduction 
from the gross rental of a farm as would 
be equal to the annual cost of repairs on 
premises used for purposes of trade, the 
calculation being made from an average 
of three years; and that, he thought, was 
only a fair and moderate demand. He 
contended that the owner of a farm stood 
in the same position, with respect to re- 
pairs of premises, as the owner of a shop ; 
and, most undoubtedly, the man who occu- 
pied a farm that was his own property stood 
in precisely the same position as the owner 
of a shop, because, without frequent and 
extensive repairs, it was impossible for 
either of them to carry on his business. 
The tradesman had also this other advan- 
tage over the occupier of a farm, that he 
could go before the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners and put in a claim for bad debts. 
A certain percentage ought, for these rea- 
sons, to be allowed to be deducted from 
the gross rental of real property. Now he 
was quite certain that there was no man in 
that House more capable of carrying out 
the proposition he was now submitting than 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), if he was only once 
convinced of its justice. and fairness. He 
(Mr. Palmer) did not ask for so large a de- 
duction as the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
estimate of the charges to which real pro- 
perty was liable—namely, 16 per cent; 
but the owner ought to be allowed to go 
before the Commissioners and make a claim 
to the same abatement as the tradesman 
was enabled to do in respect of each of the 
three heads embraced in his Amendment. 
He would endeavour to show that this pro- 
position was not altogether without a pre- 
cedent. In former times it was the prac- 
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tice in different parishes to take from three- | least ought to remember, that the Budget 
fourths to two-thirds of the gross rental as | of his (Mr. Palmer’s) right hon. Friend 
the basis for the poor-rate assessment. | contained no such proposition as the impo. 
That was found inconvenient, and an Act, | sition of a legacy duty upon real property, 
called the Parochial Assessment Act, was | which was, strange to say, put forward as 
passed, requiring the poor-rate assessment | a compensation to the trades and profes. 
to be based upon ‘‘ the net annual value,”’ | sions for the injustice done to them by the 
that term being defined to mean the rent income tax, although the argument of the 
at which the property might reasonably let, | Chancellor of the Exchequer himself was, 
deducting therefrom (as he now proposed | that real property was assessed 16 per cent 
to do in the case of the income tax), the | above trades and professions, or at 9d. in 
cost of repairs, insurance, and other ex- | the pound as compared with 7d. He would 
penses necessary to maintain it in a state not trespass further upon the attention of 
to command a rent. The manner in which | the Committee. The proposition which he 
this Act had been carried out was this;—|had made he believed to be just and equi- 
Two values were estimated, the gross value | table, and likewise perfectly practicable, 
and the rateable value; and on the latter | and he trusted that the House would give 
value the rate was made. Now this was to it its serious and favourable considera. 
the principle upon which he proposed to | tion. 


assess real property to the income tax. He 
did not put this plan forward so much for 
the relief of the larger proprietors of pro- 


Amendment proposed— 


“ After the words ‘for every twenty shillings of 
the annual value or amount thereof,’ to insert the 


perty, although he saw no reason why they words ‘such annual value of any lands, tenements, 
should not be fairly dealt with ; but he pro- | or hereditaments, being the net annual value 
posed it chiefly for the benefit of the smaller thereof, — due allowance made for repairs, 
owners of land, and of house property, | ™S™7*7ee 4né management. 

There were hundreds of small owners of} Mr. ALCOCK said, that having already 
land who lived on their own property, and ; voted for the present Budget, it was scarcely 
farmed it themselves, and whose incomes | necessary for him to say that he approved 
amounted to 2000. or 3001. a year; and it | generally of the Government scheme. At 
the same time, although he was anxious to 
see justice done to all classes, he could not 


was a matter of great importance to ered 
class that they should not be charged on the | 
gross amount, but should receive the benefit | say that he was satisfied with the Amend- 
of the same deductions as the tradesman / ment now brought forward. Some thought 
and shopkeeper; and the same remark the Budget went too far; but, for his part, 
equally applied to that class of persons who he did not think it went far enough, and 


had invested their savings in house pro- 
perty, and were in the receipt of incomes 
of one, two, or more hundreds a year. He 
was told that it was not an uncommon thing 
for at least one-third of the rental of such 
houses to be swallowed up in repairs, bad 
debts, and other charges, [The CuanceL- 
Lor of the Excnequer said, that abate- 
ments were at present allowed where ten- 


ants absconded, leaving their rent unpaid. ] | 


If he (Mr. Palmer) recollected right, the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London (Lord J. Russell), before the close 


of the debate the other evening, said, that | 


he had suggested an Amendment to the ef- 
fect that the present income tax of 7d. in 
the pound should be extended to all incomes 
in Great Britain and Ireland, without excep- 
| tion, and including all wages, even the wages 
of the labouring classes. It was calculated 
that at present only one person in every 
sixty-five was taxed, while the other sixty- 
four paid nothing at all. The sixty-fifth 
man, it was estimated, paid on the average 
13/. per annum. He would have the tax 
extended down to even wages of 12s. per 
week; and he calculated that an average of 
30s. per annum might be obtained from 





this proposition was at variance with the | 5,000,000 of persons who at present paid 
proposal of the late Chancellor of the Ex-| nothing. The whole income of the coun- 
chequer (Mr. Disraeli); and, therefore, that | try was estimated, in round numbers, at 
he was surprised it should be supported on | 440,000,000/., and it was well known 
that (the Opposition) side of the House. | that only 180,000,0007. or 190,000,000/. 
Whether there was that variance between | was included under the tax; therefore 
the propositions in question which the noble | they would get 250,000,000. more, and 
Lord had alleged, he would leave his right , thus, instead of 5,500,00002. of revenue, 
hon, Friend (Mr. Disraeli) to settle with they would obtain at least 13,000,0001., 
the noble Lord; but this the noble Lord aid which would enable them to repeal the 
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malt and hop duties. He wished to show | 
that the labouring classes were the parties 
who, above all others, would benefit by 
such an arrangement, because they con- 
tributed now, in proportion to their income, 
in a greater degree than any other class to 
the revenue of the country, in consequence 
of the duties laid upon the articles of con- 
sumption. To show that, he would take 
the case of a farm labourer, with a family 
of three or four children, whose wages 
amounted to 12s. a week. If the tea 
duties were reduced to ls. a pound, and 
the soap duties were entirely repealed, both 
of which propositions were now before the 
House—if the malt and hop duties were 
repealed, as they ought to be—and if the 
duty on tobaeco was reduced, as it ought 
to be, to ls. a pound, then he calculated 
that the labouring man, using 10|bs. of tea 
in the year, would save on that article 12s.; 
on soap he would save 4s.; on beer, sup- 
posing that he now spent 45s. a year, he 
would save at least 15s.; and on tobacco, 
allowing him only 5lbs. a year, he would 
save lis., making, in all, 20. 2s.; while 
his income tax, at 3 per cent, would only 
amount to 18s. a year, so that he would be 
a positive gainer to the amount of 24s. a 
year, besides getting all these articles more 
free from adulteration. With regard to 
the reduction of the malt and hop duties, 
he would not take up the time of the Com- 
mittee—he believed it rested with the peo- 
ple themselves to say that they would have 
their beer cheaper, and they would get it; 
but they would never get it by leaving the 
question to that House. With regard to 
the tobacco duties, however, he must say 
he was astonished that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was at the head of a 
great religious party in the country, should 
not have endeavoured to put an end to the 
frightful immorality and erime that smug- 
gling caused in the country, by lowering 
the duties on tobaceo, which constituted 
the staple of the contraband trade. It was 
a perfect farce to come to Parliament and 
ask for 100,000/. to educate the people in 
morality and religion, while they stimulated 
smuggling by raising 4,000,000/. sterling 
on the article of tobacco. It was said by 
Sir Henry Parnell, in 1833, that 3-4ths of 
the tobacco consumed in Ireland was smug- 
gled, and that was proved still farther by 
the faet that the consumption in the coun- 
try averaged only 21b. per head; while the 
tobacco allowed to sailors in the Navy, and 
which they dared not refuse them, was 13 1b. 
per head; and the consumption in Denmark 
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averaged 5ibs. per head, the whole of which 
was imported. But it was urged against the 
reduction of the duty on tobacco, that the 
use of it was a dirty practice. But surely 
that argument would not be used in the 
House of Commons, for they had commit- 
ted themselves to this dirty practice by 
establishing a smoking room. tt might be 
difficult to levy the income tax upon the 
labouring classes; but he believed that there 
was justice enough, and common sense 
enough, amongst them to submit to the 
tax, as an equivalent for the removal of the 
indirect taxation, and he knew that public 
meetings of the. working men had been 
held at Glasgow and at Sheffield in favour 
of this very plan. He believed, if an ap- 
peal were made to them now, there would 
be but one feeling in favour of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had had the 
patriotism and the manliness to grap 
with the ‘‘ succession duty on land,” and 
he hoped the Government would go forward 
in the same direction. 

Mr. MILES said, he must express his 
astonishment that the hon. Member who 
had last addressed the Committee had not 
made any observations bearing upon the 
Motion, but instead of doing so, had fa- 
voured them with a Budget of his own. 
He could not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man as to the supposed readiness of the 
working classes to accept the income tax, 
because it happened that he had, at the 
last election, mentioned the proposition on 
the hustings in Somersetshire, accompany- 
ing it with the reduction of all other taxes. 
It was all very well when he spoke of re- 
ducing it to incomes of 1001., but it would 
not do at 50/.; and when he spoke of ap- 
plying it to wages, there was a regular 
uproar, and it was immediately cried down. 
If the people of Surrey were like the peo- 
ple of Somersetshire, the hon. Gentleman’s 
Budget weuld not be very agreeable to his 
own constituents. The present was the 
first time the agricultural Members had 
been able to express their dissatisfaction 
with the Budget. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) had said 
that his constituents approved of the Bud- 
get, as fixing upon owners of real property 
the burdens they were fairly entitled to 
bear; but he (Mr. Miles) could not assent 
to the equitable character of these burdens. 
Some hints had been thrown out of the 
local burdens borne by land; and in deter- 
mining a system of finance, which he be- 
lieved was intended to be permanent, it 
would be necessary to conte whether in 
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1860 this tax would be removed, or whe- 
ther the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not say, ‘‘ You only pay 3d. in the 
pound instead of 7d.: and if the tax con- 
tinues, we shall be able to reduce indirect 
taxation.”” But by that time all indirect tax- 
ation, except upon articles bearing the very 
highest duties, will have been got rid of. 
At present, he would merely ask the Com- 
mittee whether one single farthing of local 


taxation had been removed from the shoul- | 


ders of the owners of real property. In 1849, 
when the Janded interest had the benefit of 
the corn laws, now removed without equiva- 
lent, the present right hon. President of the 
Board of Control (Sir C. Wood), in answer 


to a speech‘ of the right hon. Member for | 


Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), made a 
frank admission that real property had 
to bear local burdens to the extent of 
12,000,000. Now, he would ask whether 
one penny of that 12,000,000/. had been 
removed? Upon that admission the right 


hon. Gentleman acted, in his next Budget, 
in which he proposed to relieve land from 
the charge for criminal lunatics, amount- 
ing to 150,000/. a year; but in the Bud- 
get, after it was amended and reformed, 
the boon was finally withdrawn, and real 
property was exactly in the same position 


as it was when the right hon, Gentleman 
made the admission he had alluded to. If 
this was to be a final and equitable ad- 
justment of taxation, why were not the 
local burdens on land taken into considera- 
tion, instead of the owners of real pro- 
perty being called upon to take upon them- 
selves additional taxes without one single 
farthing of relief? He, therefore, called 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
assent to the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Palmer), in doing 
which he would only be recognising a 
truth he had before uttered, that there was 
great loca] pressure upon land, although 
the right hon. Gentleman had always been 
most cautious in saying what that pressure 
was. The hon. Mover of this Amendment 
had stated that he was not acting for the 
upper classes of society, and had called 
the attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the great number of persons 
with moderate incomes whose funds were 
invested in real property. It had been 
estimated that the annual income from 
real property in England and Wales was 
34,000,000/. divided among 200,000 pro- 
prietors; this gave an average to each 
person of 1701. a year, and, of course, a 


great proportion of those proprietors were 
| 
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' persons whose incomes were under the 
average amount; and yet what did Parlia- 
ment do for them? They first lowered the 
_income tax to 100/. a year, and then im- 
posed upon them the legacy duty as an 
additional burden. It had been stated 
by Mr. Trevor, that, of the present 
1,200,000/. of legacy duty, 500,0001. was 
contributed by real property from the sales 
which were continually taking place. Thus 
‘and had not been exempt from that burden 
which it was now proposed to increase; but 
he hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would feel the justice of the proposed 
Amendment, and adopt the principle it in- 
volved. 

Captain SCOBELL said, if the mild 
proposal of a Motion could win anything 
from a Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
was sure that now before the Committee 
onght to be assented to. He could not, 
however, agree with the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last, that there had been no re- 
missions since 1849 to the owners of real 
property, because he believed that the 
poor-rates, and all similar charges, had 
been considerably reduced since that pe- 
riod; and he believed that that was the 
leading reason given by the late Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer for not more directly 
relieving the landed interest by his Budget. 
In fact, the right hon. Gentleman showed, 
by his figures at the time, that the land 
had been much eased. Of course, when 
on the hustings they were all Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, and he had certainly 
given it as his opinion, without pledging 
himself, that no income tax should pass 
which did not distinguish between fixed 
and precarious incomes. Though he re- 
served to himself the right of being con- 
vinced by argument, he at that time stated 
his determination to recognise no other in- 
come tax than that whieh he had descerib- 
ed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
perfectly convinced him that the land did 
pay more than 7d. in the pound as com- 
pared with other property, though he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
overrated it at 9d. He (Captain Scobell) 
could only reach up to 8d. in his caleula- 
tion. But the Budget was to be consider- 
ed as a Budget of equivalents, and they 
must take the advantages and disadvan- 
tages together. He quite admitted that 
the legacy duty was not one of the equi- 
valents, although in one sense it might be 
so considered also; but he thought that 
the landed interest ought rather to con- 
gratulate itself that it had escaped so long, 
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while all other descriptions of property 
were taxed, than be surprised that they 
should now be called upon to pay that tax. 
He must say that at the time he listened 
to the five hours’ speech of the Chancellor, 
the Budget seemed to him very much like 
a Chinese puzzle; but since he had read 
it, and considered it more carefully, he 
confessed he saw considerable harmony in 
it, and thought that the advantages and 
disadvantages were as evenly balanced as 
they could well be. The case of Ireland had 
been much discussed; but surely Ireland, 
of all other parts of the Empire, had got a 
fair equivalent in having 4,000,000/. of 
her debt wiped away. He wished Ireland 
was more identified with the rest of the 
Empire than it was, and he could not 
understand why they should have separate 
Bills for different portions of the Empire. 
Why should they have Scotch Bills and 
Irish Bills, taking up whole nights of dis- 
cussion, when these Bills might just as 
wellembrace the United Kingdom? With 
respect to the particular proposition then 
before the Committee, he had admitted 
that if it had stood alone he should have 
been ready to support it; but he feared to 
disturb any part of the superstructure, 
lest he should bring the whole to the 
ground, and therefore, although he mainly 
depended upon land for his income, he 
should oppose the Amendment. As to 
whether they would be able to part with 
the income tax in 1860, he, for one, enter- 
tained considerable doubts. The House 
had wisely resolved that a considerable 
portion of our income should be derived 
from direct taxation. At present, he be- 
lieved, the proportion was one-third of 
direct taxes to two-thirds indirect; and if 
they took away the income tax they must 
find some other direct tax in its place, 
otherwise they would overburden those who 
paid indirect taxes. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, that being inti- 
mately connected with land, and his whole 
sympathies being with the landed interest, 
he owned that the Amendment presented 
a very inviting aspect to him; but he could 
not help remembering the exact position 
in which the Committee were placed. 
Wisely or unwisely, the Government had 
committed themselves strongly, and he be- 
lieved irrevocably, to the opinion that the 
income tax was incapable of graduation; 
and, therefore, although as far as mere 
sentiment went he was in favour of gradua- 
tion, it appeared to him that to affirm any 
Resolution expressive of the necessity of 
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graduation was attaching a condition to the 
income tax which the Government must 
consider to be inadmissible, and would be 
practically refusing them any income tax 
at all. He, for one, was not prepared to 
take upon himself so heavy a responsi- 
bility. Besides, he entertained consider- 
able doubt whether this proposed conces- 
sion would really benefit the landed in- 
terest. In the first place, it was one of a 
trifling nature; and, in the next place, it 
would put the landed interest in the in- 
vidious position of enjoying a privilege 
which was not accorded to any other class, 
and which ke did not consider would be at 
all to their advantage. There was another 
matter which pressed upon his mind, and 
it was this:—He, for one, entertained 
hopes of great relief to the landed interest 
in other directions; and he was not pre- 
pared to sell his grievance so cheap as at 
12d. or 2d. in the pound. He believed 
that if this concession were granted, and 
the landed interest were to press for more 
relief, they would be reminded that a great 
concession had already been made to them, 
and that they must not grumble any more, 
Great injury had been done to the land by 
the Court of Chancery. The evils arising 
out of the laws affecting real property were 
of a more onerous nature than all the in- 
come taxes ever inflicted on the land; and 
it was to that quarter they were entitled 
to look for relief, and he was not without 
hope that it would be obtained. In fact, 
he could not see how they could pick and 
choose in the Budget; in his opinion they 
must take it, or refuse it altogether, with 
all the conditions annexed to it—one of 
which was the utter impossibility of grad- 
uating the income tax. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, it appeared to 
him that the wisdom and policy of the ori- 
ginal imposition of the present income tax 
had reconciled the people to its continu- 
ance. Through the medium of the income 
tax, yielding 5,000,000/. per annum, Par- 
liament had been able to remit taxes to 
the amount of 11,000,000/. per annum, 
and still to keep the Exchequer as full 
and replenished with funds as before. It 
was quite clear that besides reducing 
6,000,0007. or 7,000,0007. of taxation, 
they had increased enormously the pros- 
perity of the country by having estab- 
lished the income tax; and it was pro- 
posed to be continued for the same pur- 
pose. In his opinion where there was 
good policy there was sound justice—the 
two always went together. With respect 
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to the inequalities of the income tax, he| mercial and manufacturing prosperity to 
thought they were too apt to look at those | which it led; and, lastly, it benefited the 
inequalities as regarded individuals, instead | professional man, who could not fail to 
of looking at the operation of the tax as a share in the general prosperity of the 
whole. But there was another view which | country which it was calculated to pro- 
ought not to be overlooked—namely, whe- | duce. 
ther with all its inequalities it was not Mr. BUCK said, that he was induced 
more equitable than indirect taxation. | to offer a few observations on this occa- 
The income tax interested some 500,000 | sion, in consequence of the remarks which 
individuals only, whereas the indirect taxes | had been made as to the alleged unfair. 
interested some 30,000,000 of people. | ness of the Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Nor should it be forgotten that while the | Palmer). An hon. Member below him 
former was only a tax of 3 per cent on|(Mr. Philipps) had said that because the 
the incomes of those who paid it, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not pro- 
working man frequently paid in duties | posed a graduated scale on incomes derived 
upon the commodities which he consumed from different sources, he must oppose the 
20 per cent of his earnings. He believed present Motion, because he could not con- 
that an equal tax upon incomes, from | ceive it just that the landowners should re- 
whatever source derived, was equitable in | ceive an advantage denied to persons in 
many senses. It might be remarked that | towns. But the owners of houses in towns 
this was the principle upon which men vo-| would benefit almost more than any one 
luntarily taxed themselves in their volun-| else from the Motion of the hon. Member 
tary contributions to charitable and other | for Berkshire. He wished the Committee 
urposes. It was said that if this tax was | to consider the case of one of the most in- 
just it should be carried down to incomes | dustrious classes in the country, and one 
of whatever amount, and that indirect | which was perhaps more numerous than 
taxation shonld be wholly abolished. It} was supposed—the small freeholders, of 
should be remembered that we could only | which the county (Devon) which he repre- 
arrive at this state of things by gradual | sented contained, according to the last re- 
progress. As to removing the income tax turn, no fewer than 4,000. They were 





in seven years, he thought it was impos-| men who had acquired land by their in- 
sible the House of Commons could stultify | dustry, and who now, perhaps, felt more 


itself in so gross a manner, when they re- | deeply than any other class of the com- 


collected the advantages which had been | munity the burdens which pressed on land. 
derived from its imposition. He persuaded | The hon. and gallant Member for Bath 
himself that before that time came we | (Captain Scobell) said that that class had 
should have an income tax, not of 3 per) been much relieved in consequence of re- 
cent, or even of 6 percent, but, perhaps, of | cent changes. He (Mr. Buck) would merely 
10 per cent. He believed that the country | mention these facts. In 1845, when the 
was daily becoming more enlightened upon | corn laws were repealed, the poor-rate 
this subject, and was daily becoming more | amounted to 6,765,4451., and 2,762,443 
in favour of direct taxation, which was in| quarters of wheat were required to pay that 
fact the only scientific and systematic mode | poor-rate. In 1851, the poor-rate was 
of raising the national revenue. He had | 6,770,700/., and 3,396,535 quarters of 
himself attended many meetings of work-| wheat were required to pay that poor- 
ing men, and he had never failed to find | rate, nearly one-third more than before the 
them favourable to direct rather than indi- | corn laws were repealed. He could not, 
rect taxation when the question was fairly | therefore, see how the farmers of England 
put to them; and it was his impression | had been benefited by the change in the 
that this feeling was making considerable | corn laws. He thought that the Committee 
progress among the working classes. Such | should seriously consider the amount of 
a system, coupled with the remissions of | emigration that had taken place amongst 
indirect taxation which it gave that House | this class, which had, within a few years, 
the power to make, benefited the working | increased from 50,000 to 500,000. He 
man by increasing the demand for his| believed, from letters which he had re- 
labour, in order to supply the additional ceived from the West of England, that the 
demand for the commodities upon which | pressure now felt by these small farmers 
that labour was employed; it benefited the | would prove most injurious to the interests 
landowner by the increase in the price of of the country. He believed, as he had 
land which always resulted from the com- | before said, that no class of persons would 


Mr. Heyworth 
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feel more grateful for the proposition of | 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Palmer) than the | 
owners of houses in towns; and he, there- | 
fore, hoped that the Committee would not 
refuse its assent to it. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that it seemed | 
to be thought that any landowner who | 
supported the proposition of the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Palmer) must ne- | 
cessarily be opposed to the Budget; and | 
it had been said that the measure must 
either be taken or rejected as a whole. 
He, however, never heard that because a 
measure was accepted as a whole, hon. 
Members were not to attempt to amend its | 
provisions, On the contrary, he thought 
it was their duty to endeavour to do so. 
He should have thought if the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Berkshire had 
stood alone, nothing could be more fair than 
that the duty should be paid on all real | 
property—both land and houses—accord- 
ing to its annual value or amount. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said that 
he conceived some distinction should be 
made between Jand and houses. But he | 
(Mr. Aglionby) did not see why that should 
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direct taxes, which bore heavily upon the 
large body of the people, and more espe- 
cially upon the artisans and other classes of 
workpeople who depended for their daily 
bread upon their daily work. He was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the owners of land 
and real property should not be made the 
scapegoats in this readjustment of taxa- 
tion. He thought, however, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Palmer), was one which deserved 
the consideration of the Government. 
CoLonEL HARCOURT said, he could not 
give a silent vote on this occasion, for he 
could not forget that the whole party on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, had 
been asked by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
vote, on the 16th of December last, the 
continuance of the income tax for three 
years, without holding out any hope that 
at the expiration of that period the tax 
should cease. The tax then contained pre- 
cisely the same incidences with regard to 
houses and lands as it did by the proposi- 
| tion of the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and, having due regard to his own 


Income Tax. 


be, as it would increase the injustice. The | feelings, he could not in May vote that un- 
hon. and gallant Member for Bath (Capt. | just and inequitable which in December he 
Scobell) said that the income tax was to be | had voted to be just and equitable. In 
accepted as a ‘‘ principle of equivalents.’’ | May last they were asked not only to con- 
Now, to that he could not accede, when it | tinue the income tax upon land and houses, 


turned out that by this it was meant that | but they were asked to increase its burden 


because you were compelled to do injustice | by diminishing the rates at which it was to 


to one class, you should therefore do injus- | be levied on incomes derived from trades 


tice to another. He thought that it was and professions. He could not understand 
not just that no distinction should be made | the virtuous indignation now exhibited by 
between the taxation of fixed and precari- | hon. Members, seeing that by the Amend- 
ous incomes. He understood that it was the | ment they now proposed to impose a still 
intention of the Chancellor of the Exche-| heavier burden on trades and professions 
quer to allow a deduction for assurance | by diminishing the tax to be levied on the 
from annuities. Why, then, should not a/ land. He thought it due to his own honour, 
similar allowance for insurance be allowed | and to his constituents, to state his reasons 
from the rent of land and houses? The, why he could not vote for the Amendment 
allowance would in both cases rest upon | of his hon. Friend (Mr. Palmer), however 


the same principle—that it was an allow- | 


ance for a reduction in the means of living. 
It had been said that as this was a tempo- | 
rary tax, some injustice in its working 
must be tolerated. But he could not re-! 
gard it as a temporary tax; nor did he, as | 
at present advised, hope that it would be ; 
for he believed, that if properly regulated, 
it was as good a tax as could be. He had 
no fear that the owners of houses aud, 
lands would be held up in an invidious light 
as seeking exemption from taxes, if, as in | 
the present case, they only asked what was 
just and right. His feeling was now and | 
always had been in favour of taking off in- , 
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much he might agree with it as an abstract 
Resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he was not aware 
that the Committee had come to any such 
vote on the 16th of December last (in fa- 
your of the income tax) as the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Col. Harcourt) had 
alluded to. He had himself stated on that 
occasion that he only voted for going into 
Committee on the house tax, and had 
moved that the words “‘ not exceeding” 
be inserted; and stated that although he 
was prepared to take the proposition into 
consideration, he was not prepared to vote 
for doubling the house tax, He thought 
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at the time that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli) wonld have done much better to 
have taken the Budget in detail, and not 
asawhole. With regard to the property 
tax, he had always considered it a war tax, 
unjustifiable on any other ground. He had 
opposed it when proposed to be renewed in 
1851, and he should continue to do so from 
whatever side the proposition for its reten- 
tion or reimposition might come in time of 
peace. Right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury benches, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, had 
spoken strongly against the property tax. 
The noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London had declared, in 1845, that it 
was full of fraud, vexation, and insupport- 
able inquisition. Circumstances might 
change; but he was not aware how, if it 
was full of fraud and vexation then, it was 
not so now; but still the noble Lord pro- 
posed to vote forit. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Bvuard of 
Control had proved on a former occasion 
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that it never would be taken off. As to 
the question of increasing direct taxation, 
and diminishing indirect taxation, he would 
tell those hon. Gentlemen who had ex. 
pressed an opinion to the contrary, that 
they were mistaken in their views, for the 
smallest consideration would show them 
that the Government of the country never 
would be carried on in troubled times with. 
out indirect taxation. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that ever sinee he 
had sat in Parliament its attention had 
been mainly direeted to diminishing certain 
privileges which the land had formerly 
possessed, and, now that those privileges 
were almost entirely abolished, he found 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
once considered the advocate of hon. Gen- 
,tlemen opposite, while he acknowledged 
the burden of the income tax on land, was 
,at the same time asking them to impose 
the legacy duty on real property. He 
| applauded the right hon. Gentleman for 
so doing. In his opinion it was a proof 
of candour. Having discovered that the 





that the land was charged not merely 16 course he had taken when a young man 
per cent more, but absolutely 20 per cent | was erroneous, the right hon. Gentleman 
more than any other property. Yet both was not ashamed to avow it, and, having 
those right hon. Gentlemen were in favour | become convinced of the truth of what he 
of the tax now. In conclusion, he would now believed to be sound principles, the 


state that the peculiar burdens to which | right hon. Gentleman was prepared to 
land was subject, rendered it just and ne-| carry them out. But the Chancellor of 
cessary that the tax should be modified, | the Exchequer had got himself rather into 


to afford it some relief. la difficulty with regard to the Motion now 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, the question | before the Committee. If he had under- 
before the Committee was, not the income | stood the able speech of the right hon. 
tax as an abstract question, but a particu- | Gentleman right, when he introduced his 
lar modification of that tax. It was ad-| Budget, he argued that the land paid on 
mitted upon all hands that land bore more | its gross income 9d. in the pound, and 
burdens than any other kind of property. | other property only 7d. in the pound. At 
[Mr. Brieut: No, no!] Everybody then, | the same time the right hon. Gentleman 


except the hon. Gentleman, admitted such 
to be the case. The consequence was, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed that certain deductions and modifi- 
cations should be made with respect to 
management. He felt sorry they were not 
discussing the matters rather in Committee 
upon the Bill itself with all the details be- 
fore them, than in separate Resolutions, 
for much depended upon the machinery 
with which the measure was to be worked 
out. There was a class in which he felt 
deeply interested, namely, the small free- 
holders—the small landed proprietors, to 
whom no deduction was to be allowed on 
account of management. As to the ques- 
tion of the continuance of the income tax, 
he entertained the same opinion as he had 
ever done—that it would be perpetual— 
Mr. Spooner 


|appeared very much disposed to argue— 
only public opinion seemed to have shaken 
his own opinion—that the discrimination 
might be made. But he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had committed a great 
mistake in that respect, for his speech was 
more that of an advocate than of a states- 
man# The right hon. Gentleman had al- 
luded to the mode under which land was 
charged, but forgot altogether the mode 
under which every other kind of property 
was charged. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had had the schedules before him—he 
(Mr. Bright) did not know under which 
schedule he (Mr. Bright) paid—but he was 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
have found that with regard to that par- 
ticular class of trade there was ground for 





at least an equal amount of reduction as 
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that which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pal- 
mer) proposed by his Amendment to make 
in favour of the land. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had alluded to the charge of insurance 
as it affected land. Everybody knew that 
that must be the smallest charge affecting 
landed property, since the land itself was 
not liable to it at all. It was puid on the 
farm-buildings, which were a very incon- 
siderable portion of the whole property of 
the landlord; and for this insurance of his 
farm-buildings he believed the landlord 
paid no stamp duty. Let them look at the 
manufacturing trades of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and other parts of the country. 
There the insurance was charged as profits, 
and the law did not allow it to be deducted. 
There were many insurances in Laneashire 
and Yorkshire amounting to 400/., 500/., 
and 600/., and, while upon an insurance of 
5001. the manufacturer actually paid 1601. 
to the Exchequer, the law took income 
tax upon the whole, as if it were net profits. 
That was bad enough, but there was much 
more behind. Everybody knew that ma- 
chinery, however perfect and expensive, 
could not last for ever, and that in the 
course of ten or fifteen years, however 
valuable, it became worth scarcely any- 
thing more than the metal of which it was 
made. He knew this perfectly well, for he 
had recently been made acquainted with a 
case which showed it very strongly. The 
machinery of a single room, which was 
valued in 1840 at 900/., was valued again 
in 1851 by a sworn appraiser, who valued 
it at 1001. It was offered for sale at that 
price, but nobody would purchase it, and it 
was therefore broken up, or was in course 
of being broken up, that it might be sold 
as old metal, and make room for new and 
more perfect machinery. But during this 
period, from 1840 to 1851, this machinery 
was being gradually depreciated, and the 
difference in value went to decrease the 
profits of the concern, yet was the income 
tax charged all the same, and no deduction 
allowed on that account. Then there were 
bad debts. Every one at all acquainted 
with business knew that it required a long- 
headed tradesman to avoid making bad 
debts; but if once made, it was difficult, 
if not impossible, to get them allowed by 
the income-tax commissioners, though the 
parties might take the trouble to prove the 
ease before them. Adverting again to the 
question of insurance, he would mention a 
case he was acquainted with. A friend of 
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Liverpool from New Orleans, and had na- 

turally insured it; but the income-tax com- 

missioners would not allow him to charge 

the insurance, though it bore the same re- 

lation to the price of the cotton as the 

freight. All these were cases which ap- 

peared to him to make out as good a case 

for the manufacturers as the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made out 
for the landlords, when he showed that they 

paid 9d. instead of 7d. in the pound. The 

right hon. Gentleman would have been more 
just if he had also given the case of the 
great manufacturing trades of the country, 

who, next to the land, paid the greater 
portion of the revenue derived from the in- 
come tax, and then he would not have 

found hon. Gentlemen opposite using argu- 
ments against him, such as they were bring- 
ing forward that evening. He had not 
spoken on the Budget, and he would not 
enter into details then; but there was one 
observation he desired to make. He was 
not one of those who had spoken or urged 
strongly on the possibility of discriminating 
between different classes of income. He 
had always thought it would be more just 
to make an alteration; but he had long been 
of opinion that, so far as the commercial 
classes were concerned, the constant irri- 
tation and disputing of returns did more 
to establish the grievance complained of. 
Then, there was only one rate. He be- 
lieved very few persons—he might say not 
one among his constituents—had ever put 
forward any very strong opinions on this 
question. But, with regard to the mode 
of assessing, many of them had expressed 
opinions very strongly in condemnation ; 
and he must say, if the tax were now to be 
reimposed for another period of seven years, 
—whether it would be prolonged after that 
time or not—he thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might very easily make an 
arrangement by which the assessinent could 
be more fairly made than it was at present. 
He spoke particularly of the neighbourhood 
in which he lived; and he could safely de- 
clare that there was a general feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the commissioners, and 
that that feeling arose more from the mode 
and manner of the assessment than from 
the amount of the tax. There might be 
considerable improvement in the manage- 
ment and collection. There were survey- 
ors in every district of a few miles. There 
was one within six miles of his own house, 
but, like most gentlemen, he endeavoured 
to see as little as possible of him. Le 
thought it would be extremely easy for 





his had imported a cargo of cotton into 
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these surveyors to make a list of all the 
persons who paid the income tax in the 
previous year, or in a period of three years, 
and to have them printed and distributed to 
every person within their distriet who paid 
the tax. A circular might be sent with 
the list, asking the taxpayer to mark out 
the twenty-four or twenty-five of the num- 
ber whom he might deem suitable to fill 
the office of commissioners. The surveyor 
would see from the lists thus sent in, the 
names of those who possessed the confi- 
dence of their neighbours as men of hon- 
our, integrity, and business character. The 
commissioners might be chosen from these 
lists, instead of from the land-tax com- 
missioners, as was the case at present, who 
were appointed by Members of the House 
upon no other principle than mere political 
or personal predilections. He made this 
suggestion because he was quite satisfied 
that it would tend to remove the grievances 
in the mode of assessment which were now 
so much complained of. He would not go 
into other matters connected with the Bud- 
get; but, after what he had stated, it must 
be clear that as he had voted for the Bud- 
get of the right hon. Gentleman, he must 
vote against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Berkshire. He thought he had 
shown that, if he voted for that Motion, 
and, if it were carried, it would be neces- 
sary for him at once to submit another 
Motion to insure the same deduction being 
made in favour of other trades and profes- 
sions as the Amendment proposed to make 
in favour of land. If they were to deduct 


equal amounts from everybody, the Exche- | 


quer must suffer very considerably, and 
they would soon have to consider how to 
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therefore, felt compelled to ask the Com- 
mittee to renew the tax in the form ip 
which it had already been imposed. That 
tax was like a bundle of very crooked 
| sticks, and his right hon. Friend, instead 
| of making the vain attempt to straighten 
them all, very wisely left them as they 
| were, and kept them together unbroken, 
| But he would tell his right hon. Friend 
| that in imposing a new tax on the landed 
interest in the shape of a legacy duty, it 
would be necessary for him to make a 
|large and liberal allowance in favour of 
| that interest. His right hon. Friend would 
not be justified in the case of that new 
burden in imposing the charge on the gross 
‘income derived from land. He (Sir T, 
Acland) could not help remembering that 
land was already subject to many changes 
jin the shape of local taxation, such, for 
instance, as poor-rates and highway rates 
from which money was exempt. He be- 
| lieved the Budget was rather against than 
'in favour of the landed interest; but he 
| also felt persuaded that the proposals which 
had been brought forward by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, formed on the whole 
| one of the noblest and most comprehensive 
| schemes for righting the financial condition 
| of the country which had ever been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
believed no one could dispute that land 
was already subject to peculiar and very 
considerable burdens. It had been admit- 
ted by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, that the 
|income tax fell more heavily upon land 
|than upon any other description of pro- 





raise the tax from 7d. to 9d. in the pound | perty. Tbe right hon. Gentleman had 
for all, and therefore he thought it would | told them that land contributed to the tax 
be better for the tax to remain as it now | to the amount of 9d. in the pound; but he 
was. | (Sir W Jolliffe) believed it contributed to 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND said, that the | the amount of even 10d. in the pound. 
object of the Amendment under the con-| And yet the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
sideration of the Committee was merely to | posed to impose upon the landed interest 
remedy one of the many inequalities of the | an additional burden of about 2,000,000I. 
income tax, while it would leave a vast | a year in the shape of legacy duty. He 
number of others in full foree. He could (Sir W. Jolliffe) believed that that addi- 
not, therefore, approve of the policy on tional burden could not be imposed upon 
which that proposal was founded, and he | any just principle, and that it would be a 
was consequently unable to vote for the decided breach of the faith of Parliament. 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Berk- | They had heard a good deal of faith to the 
shire (Mr. Palmer). In his opinion his! publie creditor, but they had never heard 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the | anything of faith to the landowner. Many 
Exchequer pursued a fairer as well as a| estates had been settled, perhaps two or 
bolder course when he declared that he! three times over of late years, and had at 
despaired of being able to untie the many | each settlement been subject to enormous 
knots of those difficulties, and that he, | charges for stamps and conveyances. Mr. 

Mr, Bright 
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Pitt, and all our great financiers since the | junction with other provisions of the tax of 


days of Pitt, had held that the taxes im- 
posed in stamps and conveyances in the 
settlement of land were an equivalent for 
the legacy duty. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
his proposed measures, would no longer 


which it forms a part—when we view it in 
conjunction with the present group of cir- 
cumstances which bear on the renewal of 
the operation of the tax, in conjunction 
with the pledges given at former periods, 
and on recent occasions—that Her Ma- 


acknowledge the existence of that equiva- | jesty’s Government feel that they would 
lent. Under these cireumstances he should | be deserting the very first principles of 
say he thought the tax a most unjust im- | their duty were they either to consent to 
position, and, though it had been extolled the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, or 
as ‘‘ comprehensive,’’ he could see nothing | to give it anything less than the most re- 
of the kind in it, as it was levelled at land | solute and unqualified opposition. For the 
alone. The whole imposition rested on | same reason, because I am anxious to make 
that article, and therefore he (Sir W.|my statement on broad grounds, I will 
Jolliffe) could not at all consent to the! not dwell upon the many details which 
Resolution, and would vote in favour of | have been referred to in the course of the 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. | debate. But with respect to the hon. 
Palmer). | Member for North Devonshire (Sir T. Ac- 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- land), whose sympathy has been greatly 
QUER: Sir, before the Committee pro- excited on behalf of the small freeholders, 
ceeds to a division upon this most impor-| I may be allowed to say that we are pro- 
tant question, I am very anxious to state | posing an income tax that will leave every 
the views which my Colleagues and myself ; freeholder under 1001. scot free; whilst he 
entertain with regard to it. The hon. | supported a Budget that proposed to tax 


Member for Berkshire (Mr. Palmer), who 
made the Motion now before us, com- | 
menced his very temperate speech by dis- | 
claiming, on his part, everything like fac- 
tious or party motives. Sir, I give the 
hon. Gentleman the most entire credit in 
that respect. Iam convineed there is no 
man less likely to make a Motion of such 
a character, and, above all, there* is no 
man in this House less likely, if he did | 
make a Motion of such a character, to fix 
upon that Motion any other character than | 
that of truth. But, with respect to the | 
importance of this Amendment, I think | 
the hon. Gentleman greatly undervalues it. | 


every 40s. freeholder—a Budget which, if 
I recollect right, taxed all real property, 
irrespective of the amount of income of its 


possessor, and going down to a very low 


limit—I believe it was 507. But I will 
not dwell on these things. In order to 
understand what are the just expectations 
of the country with respect to the ques- 
tion, we must travel a little backwards. 
We must consider what was the situation 
of affairs in December last. At that time 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—the champion, the chosen 
champion of a large portion at least of 


I shall not endeavour to entangle hon. | those whose interests are connected with 
Gentlemen by the discussion of details. It the land—proposed his financial plan; and 
would be very easy for me to enter upon I was asked to-night why it was that I 
many matters of that description, and to had said nothing on behalf of the land 
show that, by the adoption of this Motion, | with regard to local taxation, and why I 
you would be involved in many great ano- had proposed no reduction of its burdens. 
malies; and you would introduce difficul-| Why, Sir, if I had proposed a reduction of 
ties amounting to confusion into the work- | those burdens, I should not only have been 
ing of a tax which, unless you fix its detail , met and confronted, but overwhelmed with 
within certain bounds, would become abso- | quotations from the speeches of the right 
lutely unmanageable. A great deal might hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
be said on subjects like that, but there is hamshire. He, as you know—he, in your 
more important matter before us. There hearing—he, as your leader, your organ, 
is a stronger, at all,events a much higher your champion, with your consent and sup- 
and broader, ground, on which it is my duty | port, consigned your claims to perpetual 
to object to the Motion of the hon. Gentle- oblivion. But now, after a lapse of four 
man. It is not because his Motion is de- months, you come forward and make it 
void of plausibility, or even is devoid of matter of accusation against me that I 
equity, if it stood as a naked, abstract pro- have not proposed your relief from local 
position. It is when we view it in con- taxation. But was that all that was done 
i 
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by the right hon. Gentleman’s Budget in 
December last? No; you had then the 
proposal of an income tax; you had then a 
Resolution laid upon the table, under which 
that income tax was to be levied; and the 
Resolution laid on the table with regard to 
Schedule A corresponded exactly with that 
which I now ask you to support. I know 
not what course the right hon. Gentleman 
is going to take—I know not whether he 
means to adhere to his own proposition of 
last December. I will not speculate on 
that matter at this moment, for an hour or 
two will solve the question. But this I 
know, that the right hon. Gentleman made 
this proposal, with your support, as your 
leader and your organ—he made this pro- 
posal with regard to Schedule A, which 
Her Majesty’s Government now make, and 
upon which you are asked to decide. Was 
that all that he did? With an unmitigated 
Schedule A, what kind of Schedule D did 
the right hon. Gentleman give you? Whilst 
land paid 94.—I will not now go into any 
detail as to whether that is too little or too 
much; but I go to the point that at this 
moment land and houses, including other 
buildings, such as manufactories, pay a 
higher rate than other property—whilst 
that inequality was left unmitigated, the 
right hon. Gentleman laid another inequa- 
lity upon the back of it, for he proposed to 
reduce Schedule D to 54d., and that with 
your approbation and your support. But 
then, says the hon. Member for Berkshire, 
there was no legacy duty in the case. 
Now, was there no legacy duty in the 
ease? There was no legacy in the present 
‘ease; but there was a legacy duty very 
legible in the future case. Iam sure the 
hon. Member for Berkshire must have 
heard these ominous words, *‘ At the same 
time we have not neglected carefully to 
examine the question of the stamp duties 
and the probate duties.’’ I believe the word 
‘*legacy’’ does not appear; but there is no 
doubt about the meaning of the words— 
“We have not neglected carefully to examine 
the question of the stamp duties and the probate 
duties ; and we think it not impossible to bring 
forward, on the right occasion, a duty on succes- 
sions that will reconcile contending interests, and 


terminate the system now so much complained of.” 
—[3 Hansard, exxiii. 906.] 


Now, I want to know whether these words 
have a meaning or not. To me they are 
clear enough. What is ‘‘ the system now 
so much complained of?” The system 
which taxes unsettled personalty, and 
which exempts settled personalty and 
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realty. That is the ‘‘system so much 
complained of ’’—that is the system which 
the right hon. Gentleman, your organ, 
your champion, your leader, proposed and 
promised in the name of his Government 
to terminate. Now, Sir, that was the 
combination of events—that was the com. 
bination of circumstances as they stood in 
December last. But there is yet one other, 
You say that, although we talk about the 
termination of the income tax, it will not 
end in 1860. Neither I nor you are the 
masters to determine that question. But 
every prophet and every seer who rises on 
that side of the House and says the in- 
come tax will not terminate in 1860 adds 
to the difficulties of bringing it to a termi- 
nation. I will not talk about its termina- 
tion in 1860. I have given my own opin- 
ion, that it ought to be considered as a 
temporary tax, and ought not to form a 
part of the permanent and ordinary sys- 
tem of finance of this country. But while 
we have not talked much about its termi- 
nation, we have done this—we have endea- 
voured to place circumstances in such a 
train—we have endeavoured, by deeds and 
not by words—by bringing into play addi- 
tional resources of taxation, and by intro- 
ducing the principle of gradual descent 
into the income tax—we have endeavoured 
to show by figures that we have put the 
question into such a manageable form as 
will enable Parliament when the time ar- 
rives to part with the income tax. You 
now complain of the income tax, in con- 
junction with the legacy duties, as it stands 
in our proposal, and yet you supported the 
tax as it stood in the proposal of last De- 
cember. What was the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli)? I 
think his proposal then was to renew the 
income tax for a period of three years. 
What did that mean? You all know what 
it meant. It meant the tax in perpetuity. 
I do not mean to say that it implied a fore- 
gone conclusion to that effect on the part 
of those who proposed the renewal of the 
tax for three years; but what was done 
was this: the tax was proposed for three 
years, no provision was made for its ex- 
tinction at the end of that period, and, in- 
deed, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
might just as well have made up his mind 
to make it perpetual. You cannot afford 
to part with 6,000,000/. of revenue at a 
moment’s notice. If you are in earnest 
to get quit of the income tax, you must 
make provision and prepare the ground. 
We have done so. You say that you are 
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afraid the income tax may exist after 1860. | be matter of no small interest to the coun- 
That is possible—the tax may exist after|try to see how these 252 Gentlemen, 


1860 ; but we have prepared the ground 


who so disposed of their votes last Monday, 


for its extinction, and have made such pro- | shall dispose of their votes to-night. ‘* With- 
vision that Parliament will be in a condi- | out any mitigation of the inequalities of its 
tion, in 1860, to abolish the tax if it] assessment.’’ What was the meaning of 


pleases. 


Here, then, was the combination | those words? I want to know to what ine- 


of events in December last. You had an | qualities those words referred. You know 
unmitigated Schedule A; you had the| the meaning they bore, and still bear, in 


principle of differentialism established 
against you in Sehedule D; you had no 
prospect of the abolition of the income 
tax; and you had the promise of a legacy 
duty. Well, now, it is supposed that party 
and factious motives alone could have de- 
termined me to resist the scheme of De- 
cember last. It was not so. I opposed 
the scheme of December last, because, in 
the first place, I thought its mode of deal- 
ing with the income tax unjust, and J an- 
ticipated from it the greatest of evils. 
That was my conviction at the time. I 
thought that the mode of dealing with the 
income tax which was then proposed would 
lead to confusion, and that impression has 
been strengthened sinee I heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire say the other night that his pro- 
posal of last December was not a financial 
measure, but the acknowledgment of a 
principle. I still remain of opinion that 
the mode then proposed of dealing with 
the tax, would have led to financial confu- 
sion, would have opened up difficult and 
impracticable questions, and would have 
produced a war of classes. I am not 
ashamed to say, notwithstanding the com- 
pliments of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright), with regard to my 
change of opinion, that I thought the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire most unjust in its ulti- 
mate bearings upon those who are con- 
nected with landed property. What has 
been the result of the proposals then 
made? The proposal to relieve the other 
schedules at the expense of Schedule A, did 
not die with the expiring Ministry. We 
heard of it last week. I want to know, if 
such was the situation of last Decem- 
ber, what was the situation of last Monday 
night? We had then the following Mo- 
tion presented to us :—‘‘ That the con- 
tinuance of the income tax for seven years, 
and its extension to classes heretofore 
exempt from its operation, without any 
mitigation of the inequalities of its as- 
sessment, are alike unjust and impoli- 
tic.” For that Motion 252 Members of 


the public mind. Do you attach the same 
meaning to them, or do younot? There 
are two quite different kinds of inequalities 
in the income tax. First, there are those 
of which we have heard so much to-night. 
We have been told that the property as- 
sessed in Schedule A is taxed at a some- 
what higher rate than the property com- 
prised in the rest of the schedules. Was 
that the inequality which was meant to be 
pointed out for correction by the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hertford- 
shire (Sir B. Lytton)? Now, Sir, I am 
most anxious that we should have a dis- 
tinct answer to that question. Was that, 
I repeat, the idea which hon. Gentlemen 
had in their minds when they voted for the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hertfordshire? Did you think that he 
was going to reduce the rate paid under 
Schedule A, and, consequently, to impose 
a new burden upon the trading and profes- 
sional classes, in comparison with the own- 
ers of landed and real property? If that 
was your idea, I can only say that you were 
most unfortunate in having adopted words 
which conveyed to the understandings of 
the community at large a meaning totally 
opposite and contradictory, and in having 
chosen for your organ and exponent upon 
the occasion an hon. Gentleman of great 
ability, but one who, in the speech with 
which he introduced his Motion to the Com- 
mittee, exhausted all the stores of his rhe- 
toric in setting forth the hardships—what 
hardships ?—the hardships of the landed 
interests ?—no, but the hardships of those 
whose enterprise, whose intelligence, and 
whose skill constitute, as the hon. Baronet 
had said, their only property, and whose 
continued good health is their only gua- 
rantee. Now, I want to show what was 
the meaning of the vote of last Monday. 
It was meant to alter the relative position 
of the schedules: of that there can be no 
doubt. But what I want to know is, did it 
mean to alter the position of Schedule A 
at the expense of Schedules D and E, or 
did it mean to alter the position of Sche- 
dules D and E at the expense of Schedule 





this House gave their votes; and it will 


A? If you had in view anything analo- 
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gous to the Motion of to-night, then you 
must intend, I will not say to delude or 
deceive, but to mislead the country; but if, 
on the other hand, you meant, what it was 
plain the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hertfordshire meant, and what all the 
speakers who followed him meant—namely, 
the reduction of the rates charged on trade 
and professions—then I say you did that 
which my noble Friend who closed the dis- 
cussion last Monday told you you were 
about to do—you cheered and supported, 
and voted for a Motion diametrically oppo- 
site and contradictory to the Motion of to- 
night. Sir, I must here allude for a mo- 
ment to what fell from the hon. Baronet 
who spoke last. I would ask him what 
meaning he attaches to the Motion of last 
Monday night? Was the meaning of it, 
‘*We want to relieve Schedule A?” or 
was the meaning of it, ‘‘ We want to re- 
lieve Schedule D?” or was the meaning 
of it a latent meaning, wisely and conve- 
niently kept back, not expressed—‘* We 
do not wish to obtain a legacy duty ?”’ 
Now, the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Jolliffe) 
says he can see nothing in this Budget ex- 
cept taxation laid upon the land; and in 
proof of his assertion he says, ‘‘ Why, you 
state yourself that you are going to lay 
2,000,0002. of taxation upon land by ex- 
acting a legacy duty.’’ Sir, I do not won- 
der that the hon. Baronet can see nothing 
in this Budget except taxation upon land, 
if that is the process by which he arrives 
at his conelusion. The hon. Baronet says 
I have myself stated that I am going to 
lay 2,000,000/. of additional taxation upon 
land. Why, Sir, I never made such a 
statement. I stated the very reverse, and 
I challenge the hon. Baronet to show that 
the charge of the legacy duty will be 
2,000,0002. upon land. What I stated, 
and what I will repeat until the hon. Baro- 
net understands me, was, that we are going 
to amend the basis of the legacy duty alto- 
gether; that we think the distinctions which 
now exist are unjust, especially that which 
exempts all settled and real property; that 
we are going to take away the exemption 
which attaches to all settled and real pro- 
perty as such; and that we are going to 
make the legacy duty applicable to all 
kinds of property whatever, not to draw 
such a distinction in regard to the mode of 
levying the duty as we think would operate 
to the injury of property which at present 
bears a heavy burden of taxation. And here 
I venture to tell my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Devonshire (Sir T. Acland), who 
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has applied his mind with so much fairness 
to that portion of the subject, that when he 
sees the provisions of the Bill we shall 
introduce for the purpose of altering the 
legacy duty, he will find them not un. 
worthy of his approbation. Now, Sir, if 
we were to look at the immediate financial 
effect of the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire, we would see that it 
would deprive the Exchequer of a sum of 
about 450,000/. [Mr. Patmer expressed 
dissent.] The hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head, and of course I speak in some degree 
from conjecture; but I am persuaded that, 
if the hon. Gentleman is permitted to carry 
his Motion, the deductions which will be 
made from the gross amount of the tax 
now levied under Schedule A will be to 
the extent of about 16-per cent. [Mr. 
Patmer: The deductions will be much 
less than that.] I am sure I do not see 
how they can be less. The expense of 
repairs, of management, and various other 
items—why the hon. Gentleman will find 
it difficult to estimate the deductions at 
less than 16 per cent. Moreover, the 
hon. Gentleman proposes to make his 
plan applicable to house property, and he 
must be aware that in a great many in- 
stances the bond fide repairs on house 
property amount to 15 per cent without 
any other charge. My belief is, that his 
deductions would deprive the Exchequer, 
as I have previously mentioned, of the sum 
of 450,0007. Now, Sir, 1 have a very 
simple answer to make to this proposition; 
we cannot afford to part with the money. 
I would return this reply even if I were 
to suppose that the measure which the 
hon. Gentleman proposes was to stop at 
Schedule A. But who imagines that it 
could stop at Schedule A? Who conceives 
it possible to vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman with regard to Schedule 
A, and not to carry the principle through 
the whole of the schedules? When the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
said that deductions were likewise neces- 
sary under the other schedules, he was 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers from both 
sides of the House. Well, then, these de- 
ductions are to run through the whole of 
the schedules; in other words, 16 per cent 
is to be taken off the whole tax. Speak- 
ing in round numbers, that would occasion 
a loss to the revenue of 1,000,000/. from 
the present produce of the tax. Now, that 
is a most agreeable process, and doubtless 
we would all like to indulge a fecling of 
enlarged generosity, to strike off one item 
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after another, to go home to-night o$ we found the question of the income tax 
agreeing to this Motion with those senti- | under these circumstances: the right hon, 
ments with which philanthropy and bene- | Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had pledged him- 
volence always distend the heart, to repeat | self to the principle of its reconstruction; 
the process to-morrow night in the case | many Gentlemen on this side of the House 
of Schedule C, and so to go on with sche- | had expressed opinions more or less fa- 
dule after schedule, until you reduce the | vourable to the same course; but upon 
tax to a mere skeleton of its former self. | examining the question, we found that it 
But if you make these deductions upon | was impossible to reconstruct the tax, or 
the whole of the schedules, what becomes to bring the attempt to any satisfactory 
of the financial measure. What becomes conclusion, and that by undertaking it we 
of the remissions of duty? I am afraid would introduce confusion into our finances, 
you will be obliged to commence a counter | injure the public eredit, set class against 
process, and having begun by reducing | class, and produce mischief infinitely greater 
land from 9d. to 7d., and effecting an than any good which the most sanguine 
equivalent deduction upon the other sche- | advocate of such a course could anticipate. 
dules, you will require to retrace your | We did not conceal these convictions; we 
steps and raise the land from 7d. to 9d., | stated them; but we said— 
and so on with the rest of the schedules} «We sympathise with the feeling that the in- 
back again in the same way. I am not | come tax bears more hardly on trades and profes- 
prepared to enter upon that course. I am | sins, on industry and skill, than it bears upon 
: property; but we feel, at the same time, an entire 
convinced you never could carry through conviction that this sympathy could not be prac- 
such a process, and that the adoption of tically carricd out, in a reconstruction of the tax, 
this Motion would introduce utter and | without producing evils far greater than any good 
hopeless confusion into the assessment and | Which could be effected by the change.” 


collection of the tax. If you deduct 16) wy we were ] 
: , generously met by the 
per cent under Schedule A, you will have House of Commons, and last Monday night 


admitted a principle of such a character, F “nf, f th “ 
that it will be impossible for Schedule D a weeds ais wae eo caus bas 


to be content even with 16 per cent. Af. ceeding. The first of these general prin- 


ter the plans of last Deeember, which were ciples was to take the income tax in all 


offered as a step in the right direction, it! its main features as it stands at present. 
te Snpeasible Sey you to Gapese wpen thet) 5 distinctly disclaimed all abstract and 
process such limits as may appear to suit speculative arguments as to what might 
a particular inclinations. Indeed, I be the best mode, abstractedly and specu- 
could not wish you a more fatal gift than latively, of laying an income tax on the 
the success of this Motion. We cannot, community. Iam liable to no taunts on 
however, afford to enter upon any such | tha subject by saying I have argued for 
process. We cannot afford it as far as} ., equal tax, and now you ask me to 
regards the mere arithmetical effects up-| ake it so. I tell you I never argued 
on our calculations. We cannot afford it| theoretically for an equal tax, and I do 
as far as regards the principle that is in-| 1o¢ believe it is possible. What we said 
volved. The Motion of the hon. Gentle-| 2, 

a nanny = oe ae "P ‘*We find the income tax defective in some 
the whole pore =a and, breaking up points, but we find also it has achieved great things 
the whole tax, it necessarily breaks up! toy the country; we find it accepted to a certain 
that which rests upon the tax. It breaks | extent by the nation, no doubt calling for amend- 
up the whole financial measures and pro- | ment in some parts, but on the whole productive 
posals of the Government. It is impossi- of good far beyond the hardships and grievances 
ble for us to undertake the reconstruction | that attend it. 

of the tax. If we meddle with it we| We consequently asked you to eonsider 
peril that very extensive remission of tax-|the income tax as a whole. Now I ask 
ation which we have laid before Parlia-|if that was at all compatible with any in- 
ment, and which I think I may say with-| tention or any willingness on our part to 
out presumption has received and is re-| be pressed into tampering with the recon- 
ceiving the approbation of the country. | struction of the tax? Sir, the Motion of 
Sir, we will not take the first step in| the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Palmer) invites 
such a course. What has been our posi-/ us to tamper with the tax; but we cannot 
tion? When we were first called upon|do so without destroying its efficiency. 
to view the financial state of the country, | We must keep faith with those who have 
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supported us. We must refuse to com- | guided by the Motion of this Monday; that 
mence this process. We are bound not to | was a Motion for relief to trades and pro. 
commence it, because it would prove our | fessions at the expense of the land; this ig 
first step in a path that must lead us| a Motion for the relief of the land at the 
upon ground so insecure that we should be | expense of trades and professions. This 
obliged to abandon the whole substance of | view of the matter is perfectly clear to the 
the proposals we have made. From both country; there is no mystifying the matter 
sides of the House we have received sup- | so as to exclude the public comprehension 
port in asserting these principles—received | of its real merits. We have declared that, 
it, not simply on account of this man’s | looking at the income tax as a whole, we 
being inclined to one feature in the Budget, | believe that it is capable of producing 
and another to that, but because the great benefits to the community. To that 
general proposal holds out something like | doctrine we adhere. We are prepared for 
an outline of a general policy tending to those who think that precarious incomes 
place the finance of the country on a foot- | ought to be relieved at the expense of per- 
ing of security, to confirm public credit, | manent incomes. We ourselves propose a 
and to do justice between one class and} plan for placing a greater burden upon 
another of the community. Sir, having | property, which we shall soon have an op- 
received that support, we are not going to | portunity of bringing under the considera- 
shrink from the conduct by which it was | tion of the House; but I must confess it 
earned. We intend to adhere to the | will be singular indeed if within the space 
measures we have proposed. We do not | of seven days the plans of Government are 
pretend to interfere for one moment with | to be assailed by two hostile Motions, each 
the discretion of Members of Parliament | of them supported by a strong party com- 
in bringing forward this or that Amend-| bination, and each diametrically opposed to 
ment; but I do trust the Committee will | each other. 

consider well before they give a vote that} Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the question 
will deprive the country of the great good | which we have to decide is one, no doubt, of 
we confidently expect from the proposals | great importance, and which cannot be set- 
we have made; and I trust that hon. | tled by the assertion of a general proposi- 


Members who, in all sincerity of purpose, tion. The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
voted on Monday for the relief of intel- | cellor of the Exchequer has entered into a 


ligence and skill, will pause to-night before | criticism of the financial statement of the 
they give a vote of a totally opposite and late Government. I shall not shrink from 
contradictory character. I have here | vindicating the policy which I recommend- 
words which are not unworthy of the ed, though it is not from any feeling of 
attention of the Committee—of the atten- egotism that I discuss the subject. The 
tion of those who may be considering right hon, Gentleman has given a descrip- 
within themselves, on what principle they | tion of the plan which the late Govern- 
voted last Monday, and on what principle | ment offered to the attention of the Com- 
the vote of to-night turns. These are the | mittee for continuing the income tax. The 


words :— 


“ There is nothing in life, especially in public 
life, more important than to have a principle to | 


right hon. Gentleman has said that there 
was, in that project, the asertion of a dis- 
tinction between assessments of real and 


guide you. Whatever the perplexity, a principle of precarious incomes, and has asked whe- 
simplifies everything. However extraordinary the | ther that distinction was favourable to the 


Gordian knot, a principle would almost instantly 
cut it.” 


The words I have here read are words that 
were recently used by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire in addressing the 
Committee, and I quite agree with them. 
Now, the Motion of Monday expressed dis- 
tinctly enough a particular principle—I 


landed interest? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said that we proposed to ex- 
tend the tax on real property down to 501. 
| yearly value, and has asked whether that 
| proposal was offered as a benefit to land ? 
The right hon. Gentleman has said, that 
we made, if not a proposition, at least an 
intimation of a future measure, that should 





think an erroneous one; but I defy the wit | impose a tax on conveyances and a probate 
of man to show, that the Motion of last | duty—I protest against the use of single 
Monday asserting one principle, the Motion | passages as a Ministerial statement—and 
of this Monday does not assert a principle has said, with a logie which I do not fol- 
totally opposite. Those who are guided low, that if that was not dealing with the 
by the Motion of last Monday cannot be legacy duties, he was at a loss to know 
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what the legacy duties meant. But the | vert to the scheme of the income tax propos- 
right hon. Gentleman forgets that both | ed by the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
the stamp duties on conveyances and the | hon. Gentleman will not sanction any change 
duties on probates are matters which he | in the rate of assessment of the different 
has not introduced to our notice. What I) schedules. Now remember that the argu- 
stated, in general terms, was, that we hoped | ment with which the right hon. Gentleman 
it would be in our power to propose a mea- | vindicated his policy, which he says is his 
sure on the general subject of successions | great principle, and to which the Govern- 
which would terminate the controversy | ment is devoted, proceeded upon the as- 
which had so long prevailed in that re-| sumption that real property was actually 
spect. The right hon. Gentleman, in his! assessed 2d. in the pound more than the 
criticism upon the financial propositions of  otber schedules. And the right hon. Gen- 
last December, and in his endeavour to | tleman, after having established that point 
show that his proposition is not more hos-|—a point which was not one of novelty, 
tile to real property, and especially to land, | although probably it may never have been 
than the policy recommended by the late | placed before this House in so popular and 
Government, has had the candour and the | convincing a form—after having established 
ingenuousness to forget, that whether our | this point, the right hon. Gentleman, with 
policy was right or wrong, our measures | strange inconsistency, immediately procecd- 
were brought forward in order that we ed to place a new tax of considerable 
might revise the whole system of taxation— | amount upon the already unfairly taxed 
in order that we might relieve real proper-| real property. That is the position of the 
ty, and especially land—in order that we | right hon. Gentleman. I do not say that 
might carry a proposition which would have | the whole of the 2,000,0007.—the estima- 
reduced the indirect taxation upon land ted amount of the new tax—will be raised 
to an amount of not less than 2,500,000. | from the land. I never said so; but I main- 
perannum. If the right hon. Gentleman tain that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself feels that he is justified in having | proposes to place a new tax of 2,000,0000. 
forgotten all this because he may have dis- | mainly upon real property, which he declares 
approved of our policy in that respect, | to be already taxed, beyond its fair propor- 
there is at least no such excuse for the! tion. That is all I ever said. Well then, I 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who represents | maintain that the course taken by the right 
the Isle of Wight (Colonel Harcourt), be-| hon. Gentleman is marked by great incon- 
cause that hon. and gallant Gentleman, | sistency. It is inconsistent, I say, to prove 
who is so sensitive with regard to his poli-| that real property is at present unfairly 
tical honour—so careful that he shall not | taxed, and immediately to propose that it 
be chargeable with inconsistency —that should be subjected to a new tax. Is this 
hon. and gallant Gentleman told us on! all? I must beg leave to call attention to 
Monday last—that Monday so frequently an important consideration which has not 
referred to by the Chancellor of the Ex-| been adverted to in the course of these 
chequer—that there is no impost so griev-' debates. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
ous on land as the malt tax, and that the quer’s argument was this: To induce you 
principal fault he found with the late Go-/ to adopt the policy of the Government, you 
vernment was that they had not proposed | have my personal promise and a fair political 
the total repeal of the malt duty. I sup-| prospect that the income tax will termi- 
pose when the hon. and gallant Gentle-! nate at the end of seven years from this 
man fills the office now filled by the| time. Unquestionably there may be dif- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the total re-| ferent opinions on this point, and some 
peal of the malt tax may, doubtless, be Gentlemen below the gangway may be in- 
expected. But let us look at this matter | credulous on the subject; but the basis of 
for a moment. Having called the atten- the argument in support of the Budget is 
tion of the Committee to this principal; the Chancellor of the Exehequer’s po- 
omission, reminding the Committee that sition, that the income tax is likely to ter- 
the right hon. Gentleman has omitted from | minate at the end of seven years. Then 
the enumeration of his measures a proposi- | what does the right hon. Gentleman do ? 
tion which would have reduced the indirect Having established that real property is 
taxation upon land to 2,500,000/.—remind- taxed inequitably, he says, with another 
ing the Committee also that one quarter of inconsistency, ‘‘ As you have a weakness 
the revenue is raised by a tax upon a single in favour of precarious incomes, although 
crop of the English farmer, let me now ad- fe have proved to you that real property 
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pays more than incomes derived from any 
other sources, yet I will propose a succes- 
sion tax which will make the owners of 
real property contribute to the State, in- 
dependent and irrespective of those who 
enjoy precarious incomes; and this shall be 
a tax by way of compensation to precarious 
incomes for the similarity of assessment 
under the income tax.’’ But if so, it ought 
only to be a tax for seven years. If the 
tax is to be a tax by way of compensation, 
it will be unjust unless you provide that it 
shall end with the income tax at the termi- 
nation of seven years. The ground upon 
which theright hon. Gentleman is convinced 
that he ought to impose his tax upon 
successions, namely, that a compensation 
is needed for those who pay the tax upon 
precarious incomes, ought to induce him, 
according to his own argument, to propose 
that this tax upon successions shall be 
equally limited in its duration with the in- 
come tax itself. I will presently show that 
the Motion of to-night is the natural con- 
sequence of the policy of the Government. 
So I think also that the natural conse- 
quence of the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman on this head will be, that when 
we have to consider the tax upon succes- 
sions, it will be necessary to move that 
that tax shall continue ouly for seven 
years. That will be another subject for 
discussion in this Committee at a future 
period. I come now to the vote of Monday 
night. The right hon. Gentleman says, 
this debate must not close without his ob- 
taining a distinct knowledge of the mean- 
ing of that vote. I confess that, in defer- 
ence to the feelings of the great body of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s supporters, I 
should have wished to have avoided the 
topic. I think there was something un- 
necessarily cruel in the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to that sub- 
ject. I should have thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might have spared the feelings 
of those by whose assistance he gained the 
triumph of Monday night, and who, I doubt 
not, wish to look back to their vote on that 
occasion with a satisfaction which, however, 
I scarcely think awaits them, instead of 
compelling them to hear a public declara- 
tion of the meaning of the vote of Monday. 
Our object in the vote of Monday night 
was, to assert on this side of the House 
the principles we endeavoured to establish 
when we sat on the other. This was 
frankly and unequivocally announced by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Sir B. Lytton). In that attempt 
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we were defeated. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, that the Motion was sup. 
ported by those against whose interests it 
was directed. Well, that is a proof that 
there are some persons in this House who 
can sacrifice their interests to their prin- 
ciples. But, says the right hon. Gentle. 
man, how can you reconcile the vote of 
Monday night, with the present Motion? 
Why, the very fact of your having nega- 
tived the vote of Monday night, and de- 
clared that we should not establish our 
principle, not only excuses us, but im- 
poses on us the necessity of considering 
your measures. We have now to consider 
your measure on its merits. [‘*Oh, oh!”’] 
I can easily understand that this course is 
distasteful to hon. Members opposite, and 
especially to those, who, having always 
advocated a difference in the schedules, 
formed part of a majority in favour of a 
vote which, though it will not vindicate 
their conduct, may establish a Government. 
But let me ask, is there anything unfair, 
anomalous, or unjustifiable in the course 
which my hon. Friend the hon. Member 
for Berkshire recommends? We advo- 
eated a policy which you rejected; surely, 
then, we are entitled to try your policy on 
its merits. [Zaughter.] Perhaps the hon. 
Member who laughs so loud will favour 
us with a speech, and tell us the reason of 
his mirth: if so, I doubt not it will bea 
happy effusion. According to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, there is something 
startling and dangerous in my hon. Friend 
the Member for Berkshire’s proposal. In 
tones of horror the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer exclaimed, ‘* The hon. Member in- 
vites as to tamper with the income tax; do 
you imagine the tampering will stop with 
Schedule A?”’ I know many persons who 
have invited us to tamper with the income 
tax without wishing to stop at Schedule A, 
and they have maintained that their propo- 
sition rested upon arguments which it was 
impossible to refute. I never will quote 
—I say so with the utmost sincerity — 
any speech made in this House by way of 
taunt; I will never refer to Hansard with 
the view of annoying any hon. Gentleman. 
[Lronical cheers.] No; that period has 
passed, Although Hansard is before me, 
it is there only that it may be referred to 
in the event of the opinions I am about to 
allude to being doubted. I am not about 
to quote a speech made fifteen, ten, or five 
years ago, but one made, as it were, yester- 
day. When I last brought forward a Mo- 
tion on the subject of local taxation—a 
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Motion which has been referred to in de-| sessed upon a scale which is unjust. His 
bate as having destroyed the Government profits are taken at too high a rate; and 
of the noble Lord the Member for the City | you must take care that the scale on which 
of London, although I was perfectly uncon- | he is assessed is adapted to the times in 
scious of having performed such a feat, and | which he lives, and the rate of profit which 
thought it had been achieved by the noble | he obtains.’’ Why, really, Sir, when I recol- 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) on the militia | lect all this—when I see the right hon. Gen- 
question —a Member of the present Go- | tleman, the greatest ornament and support 
vernment—I will not say the most distin- | and bulwark of the Treasury bench—when 
guished Member, for that would be invidi- | I remember that all this was said only yes- 
ous, but I may say the most distinguished | terday, and, I have no doubt, conscien- 
country Gentleman belonging to the Go- | tiously believed by the right hon. Gentle- 
vernment—expressed great alarm at my | man; and then, when I find the Chancellor 
proposal. He said it was dangerous, and | of the Exchequer getting up and saying 
would disturb the finances of the country, | that he is the organ of a Government 
although the present Chancellor of the Ex- | which, on this point, is united and devoted 
chequer entirely concurred in it. I con- | to the policy which he recommends, I con- 
fess that the right hon. Baronet the First | fess I am somewhat incredulous; and 1 
Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J. Graham), for | believe there are yet some arguments upon 
it is he to whom I allude, made a most | ‘the subject, and some appeals even to 
powerful speech against me on that occa- | | | individuals, that may not be wholly with- 
sion. The right hon. Baronet said, that the | out influence. The tone which the right 
land was distressed, he could not deny; ‘hon. Gentleman takes is rather curious. 
but the measures I proposed for its relief | Everything is to be carried, because there 
were pregnant with danger, and he saw is a united Government. Well, Sir, the 
revolution in the distance. The right hon. | Government may be united in their hos- 
Baronet said —‘‘But there are moderate | tility to the land. The Government may 
means by which you might attain the ob- | be united in their determination not to do 
ject for which you have so long laboured— | that justice to the proprietor of the soil, 
means which will enlist the sympathy and | which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
support of Parliament and the country in | says cannot be resisted. The Government 
their favour. You have an opportunity of | may be united in their determination not 
showing how unjustly the proprietors of | to do justice to the farmer by the mode 
land are taxed under Schedule A. Call | which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
the attention of the House to the expenses, says is highly politic and irresistible; but 
they are subjected to for repairs, manage-/ I should think it is the only subject on 
ment, and insurances. Then you will have | which they are united; and probably be- 
a case which no Government can resist; fore long we shall have to consider sub- 
and you can demand that the owners of jects of general interest—I am not sure 
land shall be assessed on their net, and not | whether to-morrow may not bring one— 
on their gross income.’’ This was said but | which may enable us to judge whether this 











yesterday, as it were. I think I see the union upon the question of the land, on 


right hon. Baronet pouring forth his glow- 
ing eloquence from the Opposition bench, 
which he has made classical, and I well 
remember that he carried the whole House 
with him, N ow, however, the Government | 
of which he is a Member abjure the great 
principle which he advocated, and refuse to | 
to do justice to the land. The right hon. 

Baronet told me it would be impossible to. 
resist a proposal to remedy the injustice to 
which the landed property was subjected | 
under Schedule A; but now the Govern- 
ment of which he is a Member resists the 
irresistible proposition. But the right hon. 

Baronet said—** You must go further; you 
must not stop with doing justice to the 
landowner. You must go to Schedule B, 

and do justice to the farmer. He is as- 


| the whole so complete and admirable, ap- 


| plies to other subjects; and whether it is 
only when the interests of those connected 
| with the soil are concerned, that the Go- 
vernment show an impenetrable front, and 
are animated by a unanimous feeling. It 
is impossible to evade the justice of this 
| case by splitting hairs, like the Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer has done. Depend upon 
it, the yeoman who is called upon to pay 
his tax, or the farmer who has to pay his 
tax, will not enter into a discussion as to a 
vote on Monday or on Friday; but they 
will ask, what is the justice of the case ? 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asks me to explain why we who voted on 
Monday can support the Motion of to-night, 
though I can give with a clear conscience 
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—and though I have given with a clear 
conscience—what I believe to be a satis- 
factory answer to that question, I say there 
is something else to be answered before a 
reply is given to such a question. I want 
to know how influential Members of the 
Government can now resist a proposition 
which they not long ago declared could not 
be resisted, but which it would be wise to 
bring forward? The country, which is in- 
terested in these questions, will require 
from the Government a distinct explana- 
tion how these variations of opinion can 
possibly be vindicated; and they will ask 
this—Can any cne bring forward a valid 
reason why we should be assessed unjustly 
under the income tax? If you could say, 
as we said, ‘‘ We acknowledge that we 
cannot attempt a just assessment; we offer 
you a plan for the income tax, in which 
we have made differences and gradations, 
avowedly not in your favour, but as the 
foundation of a policy intended to obtain 
you general justice,”’—you would at least 
be in an intelligible position. We have 
placed before our constituents and friends 
the motives on which our policy was found- 
ed. Right or wrong, they are satisfied 
with those motives, and they will support 
that policy; but no taunt shall prevent us 
from doing our duty to the farmers and 
the proprietors of the soil to-night. We 
found our claim upon the arguments of the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, and upon 
the recommendations of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think, Sir, 
it requires no splitting of hairs in order to 
understand the purport of this question, 
and the difference between the pesition 
now taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) and that which he took not 
only last December, but no longer ago 
than Monday last. The principle which 
the right hon. Gentleman stated with re- 
spect to the property and income tax in 
December last, when the Budget was 
brought forward, was this:—‘ I have to 
state another principle which Her Majes- 
ty’s Government are prepared to assert, 
and that is, to acknowledge a difference 
between permanent and precarious in- 
comes.”” The right hon. Gentleman fur- 
ther declared, after laying down his first 
principle with reference to direct taxation, 
‘* secondly, that a difference should be re- 
cognised by the Legislature between re- 
alised and precarious incomes.”” That was 
a very intelligible prineiple—the principle 
that they would endeavour, at least, to 

Mr. Disraeli 
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discover what income should be considered 
precarious, and what should be considered 
permanent; and no man can doubt that 
among the permanent incomes were to be 
land and houses, and among the precarious 
incomes trades and professions, and that 
an advantage was to be given to the trades 
and professions over the lands and houses 
which were contained in Schedule A. But 
now the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis. 
racli) comes forward as the advocate of a 
totally different principle—and that princi- 
ple is, that permanent incomes shall have 
their burdens lightened, and that preca- 
rious incomes shall not have their burdens 
lightened in any way. If the hon. Mem. 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Palmer) means to 
comprehend trades and professions in his 
proposal, why does he not so shape his 
Motion as to comprehend an allowance for 
repairs, and at the same time to include 
trades and professions? The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) accounts for 
being now the advocate of a totally differ- 
ent principle from that which he main- 
tained last Monday, by saying that the 
House decided against him upon that ques- 
tion, and therefore he had taken a totally 
different course. The case is precisely 
this: —Last Monday the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the stick was bent in one di- 
rection. The House refused to assent to 
the course which the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends then proposed; and now 
they say the stick is bent in an opposite 
direction, and they propose a totally oppo- 
site course. Last Monday they said there 
was too great a weight in one scale, and 
they proposed to lighten it; but, because 
the House refused to accede to the pro- 
posal, they now say the opposite scale 
has become too heavy, and they propose 
that it should be lightened. Why, what is 
this conduct on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman and those who follow him, but 
treating the great question of the income 
tax—a question which is now, and has 
been for the last ten years, so intimately 
connected with our whole financial system 
—as a plaything with which they may 
tamper, and which may be used for party 
purposes without any regard to the perma- 
nence of our finance or to the settlement 
of the question? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, ‘*Oh, but last December we 
proposed a reduction of the malt tax.” 
Yes, the right hon. Gentleman did propose 
a reduction of the malt tax, but he did so 
on the ground that it would be for the 
benefit of the consumer. The right hon. 
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Gentleman having failed in that proposal, ‘it will show tothe country, that those 

which, as I consider, was very dangerous great and mighty interests of finance— 

to the finances of the country, and would interests upon which the safety and well- 

have deprived us of 2,000,000/. which are being of the country depend—are treated 

easily collected and easily obtained without by the-right hon. Gentleman, if not mere- 

any very great pressure upon the people, ly in a manner to suit his party interests, 

now comes forward and says, ‘‘ We must at least with such levity ak caprice—that 

break in upon the system of the income he so changes from week to week the 

tax.’” Now, who can doubt that my right principle upon which his policy is founded— 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- that it would be impossible for this House 
quer was perfectly justified in saying that or this country to rely upon any financial 
if you make this change in Schedule A— plans of which the right hon. Gentleman 
if you make a change in the income tax may be the originator. Last week he told 
which has never been made before—which us trades and professions deserved all our 
was not made between 1798 and 1816, or compassion; this week it is the land which 
or between 1842 and the present year— is to be the sole object of our regard. 

you will have to go on to the other sche- Well, I would ask—using a somewhat vul- 
dules, in which you cannot make merely gar expression, which has, however, been 
the same reduction, but that you will have ennobled by the high authority by which it 
to consider the question of precarious in- was once adopted—‘‘ Under which thimble 
comes, and also that which I always look is the pea?’’ Last week it was one in- 
upon as the greatest inequality of all— terest; this week it is another; and no one 
namely, that with regard to professions. is able to say what the proposal of the 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) next week may be. I trust, Sir, that this 
says, ‘‘ Oh, but I wonder how the suppor- House will feel, as the country has felt, 
ters of the Government can agree to this that this measure is, upon the whole, a 
income tax of 7d. in each of the schedules, great measure, likely to be a benefit to the 
when so many of them have complained country at large; and that if it imposes 
of its hardship. Now, I think those Gen- sacrifices upon various classes, the great 
tlemen have given perfectly intelligible body of the consumers of this country— 
reasons for the votes they have recorded. the great body of the people—will find 
They have said that they see so much ad- their taxes lessened, and themselves in the 
vantage in the Budget, upon the whole, possession of greater enjoyments and 
that so much indirect taxation is taken off, greater comforts. I trust, then, the House 
that there is so much justice in the pro- will not adopt the wavering and uncertain 
posed tax upon successions, and that they line which is now proposed to them by hon. 
see such progress made towards confirming Gentlemen opposite, but that they will ad- 
and extending the policy of free trade, that here to the scheme of my right hon. Friend 
they are willing to forego one of the ad- the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and I 
vantages which they looked for in a finan- feel confident that, if they do so, the 
cial system, and, like men of sense and country and the people at large will ap- 
straightforward conduct, they will support prove and admire their determination. 

a Budget which they approve upon the; Lorp JOHN MANNERS: So enamour- 
whole, although it does not contain every ed is the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) with 
proposition they could wish. Well, Sir, the height of financial injustice, that he can- 
this appears to me to be a course of con- not even comprehend how hon. Gentlemen 
duct which is not unusually pursued in this should be anxious to render an income tax 
House by men who have at heart the pub-' more consonant with justice on one Monday 
lic interest. On the other hand, what night in one respect, because on another 
have we to expect from the conduct of the | Monday night they attempted to render it 
right hon. Gentleman opposite? Only last, more consonant with justice in another 
December he was the advocate of a dis-' respect. The noble Lord asks us to inform 
tinction in the income tax in favour of the country how it is that in one week we 
trades and professions. He now comes could invite the House of Commons to rec- 
forward aggravating the inequality which tify some of the injustice of the income 
at present exists with regard to trades and | tax, which presses upon trades and profes- 
professions by proposing to make a new sions, and how, in another, we can ask it 
inequality as regards the land. That is | to do something like justice to the landed 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman. | interest of this country. Why, Sir, I say 
It must show, I think, to the House, and for myself that it is because I was most 
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anxious and ready to afford all the relief 


trades and professions in one week, that I 
now feel perfectly justified in endeavouring 
to render justice to the land on this occa- 
sion. I cannot conceive or comprehend 
how the noble Lord thinks he can answer 
the claim of justice which has been put 
forward by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Palmer), by saying that 
he himself and the Government, and hon. 


Gentlemen who voted with them last Mon- | 


day, managed to defeat the claim of justice 
which we put forward for trades and pro- 
fessions. The noble Lord would visit upon 
us the wrong which he himself was the 
party to perpetrate, and would charge us 
with betraying the principles and the cause 
which we advocated on Monday, because, 
believing that there is an equally just and 
equitable claim on our side, we call upon 
him to carry into practice the declarations 
of his own Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Why, Sir, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
using the argument so often wielded with 
more or less of success in this House, and 
pointing out how difficult it frequently is to 
do justice in this world, asked my hon. 
Friend the Member for Berkshire whether it 
would be possible to do this justice to Sche- 
dule A, without going through all the other 
schedules and doing justice to them? 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman answered 
that question himself when he introduced 
his Budget. It was he who showed that 
the justice which my hon. Friend now asks 
you to do to Schedule A, was already done 
in the case of all the other schedules. 
And it was my hon. Friend the Member 
for Berkshire who took even a more mode- 
rate view than the right hon. Gentleman 
himself did, and told you that he did not 
think the right. hon. Gentleman’s view was 
quite consistent with the facts of the case. 
But, be that as it may, it is upon the ad- 
missions of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self that this Amendment is now proposed. 
We have it admitted by every Gentleman 
who has spoken in the course of this debate, 
that abstractedly the proposition of my hon. 
Friend is just and equitable; and I leave it 
with confidence to the Committee and the 
country whether the arguments of the 
noble Lord ought to be permitted to 
prevail against the admission of justice 
which we have had from every hon. Gen- 
tleman who has spoken in the course of 
the debate. 

Question put, ‘* That those words be 
there inserted.” 


Lord J. Manners 


{COMMONS} 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 201; 
which equity and justice can demand for | Noes 276: Majority 75. 
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Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Naas, Lord 
Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Pakenham, E. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, R. T. 
Percy, hon. J. W. 
Portal, M. 
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Prime, R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seaham, Visct. 
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Sibthorp, Col. 
Smijth, Sir W. 
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Stafford, A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
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Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Sullivan, M. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he would now | 
suggest to the right hon. Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer the propriety of the Chairman 
reporting progress, on the ground that they 
could not at that hour (half-past twelve) 
fairly discuss the Amendment of his hon. | 
Friend the Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Vansittart) to leave out the word ‘‘moiety”’ 
and insert ‘‘ third part’’ in the second Re- 
solution on the income tax. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he thought 
it could not take very long to discuss an 
Amendment of that nature. He certainly 
hoped the Resolution would be taken that | 
night—that any further Amendments would | 
be postponed—and that they might proceed | 
with the legacy duties, in order that there | 
might be no undue suspense with regard to | 
the tea and other duties. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Berk- | 
shire (Mr. Vansittart) was really one of very | 
great interest; it affected the farmers very 
greatly; and he did not think they could 
have a fair discussion at that hour of the 
question, which involved accounts and mat- 
ters of great detail. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that cer- 
tainly was a very late hour to go into 
the discussion of such a question, but he 
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thought, nevertheless, that the interests of 
the country demanded that there should be 
no unnecessary delay in proceeding with the 
discussion of the various subjects involved 
in the financial scheme of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. ; 

Mr. DISRAELI said, this was a ques- 
tion which had never before been properly 
discussed in that House, and he, therefore, 
must press on the noble Lord the propriety 
of reporting progress. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he could not 
consent to go on with his Amendment to- 
night for the convenience of the noble Lord 
opposite. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not a question of con- 
venience to any noble Lord ; it was a ques- 
tion in which the trade of the country was 
deeply concerned. He begged to assure 
the hon. Member he could have no cun- 
ception of the amount of inconvenience to 
which the whole of the mercantile commu- 
nity were daily put by these protracted 
discussions, or even of the serious amount 
of loss to which they were exposed. He 
had heard a statement of the amount of 
entries at the Custom-house for applications 
for a change of duties, which he was almost 
afraid to repeat. He would undertake to 
say that the answer of the Government, 
whether the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber was good or bad, would be contained in 
one sentence—namiely, if the farmer did not 
like the rate at which he was assessed un- 
der Schedule B, he had by law the right of 
going into Schedule D. That was the whole 
and entire case of the Government. He re- 
peated that this was not a question of the 
convenience of Government, but of the sus- 
pension of the trade of the country. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he wished to in- 
quire whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would in that case object to leave out the 
schedule altogether? The matter was not 
so small as the right hon. Gentleman seem- 
ed to think, and there certainly must be 
some limit to his general argument, because 
he would not assent, because the Govern- 
ment had an answer to make to the propo- 
sition, that, therefore, they should accept 
the view of Government. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he con- 
ceived it would equally answer the purpose 
of the hon. Gentleman who proposed the 
Amendment to discuss it in the Committee. 
When he was in office, and a proposal was 
made to enable the farmer to appeal, if he 
felt aggrieved, under the Bill, he acceded 
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to that request, and that really met the 
case in the end. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, if the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) persisted, he should be 
under the disagreeable necessity of moving 
that the Chairman report progress. If he 
stood alone, he must do so. They had been 
the whole night discussing a schedule which 
interested landowners. Now, here was 
a question which interested farmers very 
much. Would it not be said, very properly 
and with justice, ‘‘ You can pass a whole 
evening discussing questions which affect 
yourselves, but when there is one that 
affects us, you pass it in a hasty and shuf- 
fling manner, without discussion ?”’ If he 
stood alone, he should move that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it would 


be a quite sufficient auswer to the argument | 


of the right hon. Gentleman, that the de- 
bate was reserved for the Committee on 
dhe Bill; because, if the Committee de- 
eided as the hon. Gentleman wished, of 
course his Amendment would be adopted 
just as if it were agreed to now. With 
regard to reporting progress, he felt that 
the responsibility of delaying the trade of 
the country for a purpose quite unneces- 
sary was so great, that he refused to take 
it upon himself. If the Committee decided 
upon reporting progress, the responsibility 
must rest with them. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said, to see his 
right hon. relative, who was once Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir C. Wood) 
coming to the rescue of the present Chan- 
cellor, was like one political sinner attempt- 
ing to defend another. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer said that delay 
would cause great ineonvenience to the 
trade of the country; but if the Govern- 
ment were bringing in bad measures, it 
was not the fault of hon. Members on his 
(Colonel Sibthorp’s) side of the House. 
Ile stood up there as the guardian of the 
public interest. Because delay would be 
attended with great ineonvenience to the 
trade of the country, the House was called 
upon by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to inflict an injury on a large and respect- 
able body of Her Majesty’s subjects. Such 
@& course was exceedingly unbecoming a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and then, 
forsooth, that he should have been sup- 
ported in that course by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London. Par 
nobile fratrum, indeed. It was really too 
bad. He hoped hon. Members on his side 
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of the House would remain there until 
five o’clock in the morning rather than 
allow the Government to bully the House 
because they had got a majority, which 
was not very creditable to them. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it was quite clear 
that the income tax in its main features 
was perfectly safe; and he thought the 
proposition that was about to be made by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Vansit- 
tart) would be less dangerous than any 
that was likely to come from that side of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) said he had never had an 
opportunity of defending the proposal in- 
volved in the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Vansittart)—a circumstance 
which he (Mr. Bright) thought fortunate 
for the right hon. Gentleman. He con- 
gratulated him upon the near prospect of 
such an opportunity being presented to 
him. He (Mr. Bright) thought the propo- 
sition to report progress was an exceed- 
ingly reasonable one at that time of night. 

The House resumed. Committee report 
progress. 


BOROUGH OF TYNEMOUTH. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
now beg to move that an Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying for the is- 
sue of a Commission to inquire into the 
corrupt practices which took place at the 
late election for the borough of Tynemouth; 
Commissioners’ names that he proposed 
were, Henry Davison, esq., James Vaughan, 
esq., and John Hurrell, esq. In making 
this Motion he was but performing a minis- 
terial act, and obeying the wishes of the 
Committee, who were unanimous on the 
subject. The House would probably be of 
opinion that under these circumstances the 
decision of the Committee was worthy of 
some attention. After evidence had been 
heard for two days, and after agency had 
been proved, the sitting Member immedi- 
ately withdrew, and thus it was impossible 
for the Committee to go into all the cases 
at first submitted to it. One man was 
proved to have been bribed by a refresh- 
ment ticket, and it was also proved that 
these tickets were issued by both the can- 
didates. The Committee unanimously de- 
cided that there was reason to believe that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed at 
the last election for Tynemouth, and that 
not only extensive treating but extensive 
bribery had also taken place. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he had given notice 
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of his intention to oppose the suspension of 
the writ for the borough of Tynemouth, 
because at the time he gave that notice he 
had not arrived at the same conclusion as 
the Committee. If, however, it was the 
desire of the House to.support the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, he should 
offer no opposition. 
Motion agreed to. 


Resolved— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, which was read.” 


Berwick-wpon- Tweed 


Resolved— 

“That the same Address be communicated to 
The Lords, at a Conference, and their concurrence 
desired thereto.” 

Ordered— 

“ That a Conference be desired with The Lords 
upon the subject matter of an Address to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty under the provisions of the 
Act of the 15 & 16 of Her present Majesty, c. 
57; and that Sir Benjamin Hall do go to The 
Lords and desire the said Conference.” 

Ordered— 

‘* That no new Writ be issued for the Borough 
of Tynemouth before the 2nd day of June next.” 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED ELECTION. 
Mr. MITCHELL said, he would now 


move for a Select Committee to inquire in- 
to the circumstances attending the prose- 
cution of the petition against the last re- 
turn for the borough of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. In doing so he wished to refer 
to a speech delivered by the late Attorney 
General (Sir F. Thesiger) on a recent oe- 
casion, for the purpose of correcting certain 
statements which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had made, no doubt upon the in- 
formation of others. At the late election 
Mr. Forster defeated Mr. Hodgson by a 
majority of 412 to 210. A short time 
after the election, Mr. Hodgson met Mr. 
Forster in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, and being about to present, or having 
just presented, a petition against him, said, 
**T have got a very clear case against you 
and your Colleague, and I should be very 
glad if the matter could be settled.”” Mr. 
Forster having referred Mr. Hodgson to 
his son, he had an interview with that gen- 
tleman. The late Attorney General said 
that Mr. Hodgson at this interview said 
that what he was then about to say must 
be considered as being in confidence. Now 
he (Mr. Mitchell) was not prepared to deny 
that Mr. Hodgson made use of such an ex- 
pression; but he was prepared to deny that 
Mr. Forster, jun., assented to Mr. Hodg- 
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son’s statement being made in confidence. 
Mr. Hodgson then said that there was no 
chance of the election standing, and that 
he proposed that Mr. Forster’s Colleague 
should retire, and that he (Mr. Hodgson) 
should come in in his place. Mr. Forster, 
jun., laughed at such a proposal, and said, 
** How am I to carry it out?”’ Mr. Hodg- 
son said, ‘If Mr. Stapleton (the other 
Member) retires, and I am not returned 
in his place, you enter into a bond to pay 
me a certain sum.” Mr. Forster, jun., re- 
plied that such a proceeding would, he be- 
lieved, come under the operation of a penal 
Act of Parliament; on which Mr. Hodgson 
said, ‘‘Then you make a bet with me, 
which I win if I do not come in.” Mr. 
Forster, jun., repudiated the proposal al- 
together, and so the matter rested for two 
or three months. Shortly before the peti- 


| tion came on for trial, but before any of the 


witnesses had been brought to London, or 
any of the legitimate expenses for its sup- 
port had been incurred, Mr. Hodgson Hinde, 
a brother of Mr. Hodgson’s, made a fresh 
proposal to Mr. Forster for a compromise 
of the petition against him. That proposal 
was made through another gentleman, who 
was a Conservative Member of that House, 
whose name he would not then mention, 
though he was ready to mention it privately 
to any hon. Member. In consequence of 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde having stated to the 
electors of Berwick that he had not sought 
to effect a compromise, but that the pro- 
posal for that purpose came from Mr. 
Forster, and through this gentleman, the 
latter had addressed to Mr. Forster a let- 
ter, in which he said— 

“T have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Hodg 
son Hinde asked me to call upon you to negotiate 
the withdrawal of the Berwick petition, so far as 
you were concerned, on consideration of your pay- 
ing the costs of the proceedings against the other 
Member, not to exceed 2,000/. Mr. Hodgson also 


| expected that you should not offer any opposition 
| to his brother’s return, to which you agreed, but 


you repudiated in the strongest terms any com- 
promise in the shape of money.” 


No doubt this gentleman would be produced 
before the Committee, if one was agreed to. 
Here was a gentleman who admitted he 
had made proposals to withdraw a petition 
against a Member of that House for 2,0001., 
and who had proposed that this 2,0000. 
should be applied against the other sitting 
Member on the same side. Taking simply 
the Parliamentary ground, and not inquir- 
ing how far this conduct was decent or gen- 
tlemanly, he thought the matter was one to 
2Y 2 
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be investigated by the House. If this sys- 
tem were allowed, of individuals presenting 
petitions against Members with the delibe- 
rate intention of afterwards selling those 
petitions, there would in future be no bo- 
rough in which some person would not 
present such a petition at every election. 
That, it appeared to him, was good ground 
for a Committee, which should first of all 
inquire whether Mr. Hodgson Hinde did 
make proposal to sell this petition for 
2,0007., and should then suggest means by 
which such attempts might be put a stop 


Berwick-upon- Tweed 
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to for the future. He had to move for thig 
Committee; but, before he concluded, must 
be allowed to state that Mr. Forster utterly 
and entirely repudiated the offers made to 
him. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, ‘to in. 
quire into the circumstances attending the 
prosecution of the Petition against the last 
Return for the Borough of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.”’ 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock. 





